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The Encyclopedia of the New American Nation is the last in a series of four ency- 
clopedias that provide a detailed understanding of American history from the first 
European exploration of the New World to the beginning of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. The series—which also includes The Encyclopedia of the North American 
Colonies (1993), edited by Jacob E. Cooke, The Encyclopedia of the United States in 
the Nineteenth Century (2001), edited by Paul Finkelman, and The Encyclopedia of 
the United States in the Twentieth Century (1995), edited by Stanley I. Kutler— 
provides comprehensive access to the history and development of the events, 
trends, movements, technologies, cultural and social changes, political ideas and 
systems, and intellectual trends that have shaped America. This encyclopedia com- 
pletes this multivolume series by providing detailed information about the found- 
ing period of the United States—the era of the new nation. The bibliographies fol- 
lowing each entry lead both students and specialists to the central literature sur- 
rounding the 667 entries in the three volumes that make up this encyclopedia. 


In 1754 the United States did not exist. There was no new American nation, or 
any American nation. Along the east coast of what is today the United States were 
thirteen British colonies and one Spanish colony. The Gulf Coast was divided 
between the Spanish and the French. The interior of the continent, from the 
foothills of the Appalachians to the Mississippi and beyond, was mostly inhabited 
by Indians, with a few settlements and scattered traders and trading posts. England 
claimed the lands east of the Mississippi and north of the Gulf of Mexico, but 
France challenged British interests in the Ohio River valley and on the eastern 
shores of the Mississippi River. France claimed and controlled most of the land 
north of the St. Lawrence River. West of the Mississippi most of the continent 
belonged to Spain and France. The largest city in British North America was 
Philadelphia, with about 13,000 people in 1740 and about 25,000 by 1760. Only 
three other cities—New York, Boston, and Charleston—had populations that 
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exceeded 5,000. The thirteen colonies had a non-Indian population of about 
1,200,000, of Whom about 240,000 were slaves. 


By 1829 this world had been turned upside down. In 1763 England defeated 
France in the French and Indian War. The conflict was what might be considered 
the first “world war” in history, as it was fought in Europe, Asia, the Pacific, and 
the Americas. The peace treaty redrew the map of America. With the exception of 
Florida and the Gulf Coast, everything east of the Mississippi became British, and 
the rest of the continent went to Spain. France was defeated and expelled from the 
continent, and Indians who had sided with France were also weakened. Even those 
who fought for the British were hurt beyond repair. The American colonists, how- 
ever, emerged strong and self-confident. In 1775, the thirteen colonies revolted 
against Great Britain, the most powerful nation on earth. After eight years of war- 
fare, Britain gave up in her attempt to subdue these rebels. A new nation was born, 
proclaiming itself a self-governing republic. The row of tiny colonies was no longer 
ruled by a king and his parliament on a distant island. It was indeed the beginning 
of new era, not just in America, but in western Europe as well. 


In the next half century the new nation grew rapidly. Its population more than 
tripled, reaching 13,000,000 by 1830. The thirteen colonies of 1775 had grown to 
twenty-four states. By 1775 slavery was legal in all of the colonies, and by 1830 
twelve states had either abolished it or were in the process of doing so. About 3,000 
slaves remained in those states, almost all of them in New Jersey, which was the 
last state to begin gradual abolition. Twelve southern states, on the other hand, had 
more than 2,000,000 slaves. Slavery was the most obvious marker of the differ- 
ences between the sections, but it was not the only one. 


Industrial production had begun in the North, and some parts of New England, 
and the Middle Atlantic states were, for the first time in the nation’s history, more 
urban and industrial than agrarian. In 1790 no American city exceeded 35,000 
people and only about 160,000 Americans lived in a town or city of more than 
5,000 people. By 1830 New York City’s population exceeded 200,000, and more 
than a million Americans lived in towns and cities. Baltimore, a city in a slave state 
that straddled the North and the South had grown from 13,000 in 1790 to more 
than 80,000 people, but it was the only southern city of any great size. In 1790 
Charlestown was the South’s biggest city, with about 16,000 people. By 1830 the 
city had only grown to about 30,000 people. New Orleans, which had about 
20,000 people when Louisiana became a state in 1812 had grown to 46,000 by 
1830. Meanwhile Boston, which had 18,000 people in 1790, had more than tripled 
to over 60,000 by 1830, while in the same period Philadelphia had grown from 
28,000 in 1790 to over 80,000. 


The geography of the nation had also changed. At the end of the Revolution the 
thirteen new American states were hugging the Atlantic seaboard; the nation itself 
extended to the Mississippi River in the West and the Great Lakes to the North, but 
not to the Gulf Coast. The southern portions of Mississippi and Alabama, called 
West Florida at the time, were still under Spanish control. By 1830 the nation was 
vastly larger. Florida and West Florida were now safely in American hands. The 
Gulf port of New Orleans was an American city; the nation stretched west from 
the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains and beyond. Both the United States and 
Britain now claimed the Pacific Northwest, and eventually they would peacefully 
divide it. The Great Plains were populated by Indians, but by 1830 few Indians lived 
in the East. Tens of thousands of Indians had already been pushed west, into what 
later became Oklahoma and Arkansas, while others had been pushed north into 
New York, Michigan, and what would become Wisconsin. The stage was set for 
the final removal in the next decade—through Black Hawk’s War and the Trail of 
Tears—of most of the Indians in the Southeast and the Midwest. 
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While the nation grew physically and prospered economically, it matured even 
more rapidly politically. The nation began with no political system at all. Each 
colony managed to create a system of self-government almost as soon as the 
Revolution began. Constitutions appeared in all but two of the new states; Rhode 
Island and Connecticut simply recycled their old charters. All the states experiment- 
ed with the details of government, but all accepted basic principles: democratically 
elected representatives serving for defined terms of office. New states all had a gov- 
ernor, although the executive’s power varied from place to place, as did terms of 
office and voting rights. Massachusetts allowed almost universal male suffrage, 
without regard to property or race; South Carolina limited voting to property- 
owning white men. Most other states were somewhere in the middle. About half 
of all states allowed free blacks to vote, and New Jersey initially allowed women 
to vote, but had taken that right away by 1812. 


At the national level the Americans at first had a weak central government 
with few powers and little ability to control the actions of the individual states. 
After 1787 the national government grew stronger, under a constitution that was, 
as John Marshall put it, “intended to endure for ages to come, and, consequently, 
to be adapted to the various crises of human affairs.” And so it did, at least for 
another three decades, until finally the pressure of slavery undermined the com- 
promises at the Constitutional Convention and brought the nation to civil war. 


The ability of the nation, thirty years later, to survive the Civil War was in 
part due to the political structures created in the early national period. No one 
planned to have political parties, for example. In fact, the founders thought they 
were a bad idea. But they emerged quickly. More significantly, only a few of them 
emerged. The nation was not saddled with a plethora of parties, each holding a tiny 
slice of the political pie, collectively preventing a government from functioning. 
This lack of political options may have fostered a false sense of unity, as a major- 
ity of Americans denied class division and ignored racial oppression, but it had the 
advantage of creating a political system that worked. When Thomas Jefferson pro- 
claimed in his inaugural address, “We are all Republicans—we are all Federalists,” 
he was fundamentally right. He called a hard-fought and vicious presidential cam- 
paign a “contest of opinion,” and noted that all Americans accepted the fundamen- 
tal principles of self-government, freedom of expression, and the “sacred principle, 
that though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, that will to be right- 
ful must be reasonable; that the minority possess their equal rights, which equal 
law must protect, and to violate would be oppression.” 


Citizens, and especially public figures, of the new nation were not always able 
to follow these principles. Jefferson himself relished the persecution and prosecu- 
tion of some of his critics. More important, Jefferson could not imagine any of his 
two hundred slaves or the million other blacks in the nation being entitled to the 
rights of the majority. Nor would he have wanted Indians—the first Americans— 
to be the beneficiaries of his ideology. But, others in the nation could imagine those 
things and more. The legacy of the new nation was one of democratic self-govern- 
ment and the belief that ideas could be turned into practical solutions to make the 
nation a better place. 


This encyclopedia is designed to explore these issues, and others, and to illumi- 
nate our understanding of how thirteen tiny colonies clinging to the Atlantic coast, 
evolved into a single nation spanning a continent. 


The completion of these three volumes would not have been possible without 
the participation of the many scholars who have contributed their time and expert- 
ise to write for this project. Without their cooperation and willingness to share 
their knowledge and understanding of American history it would simply be impos- 
sible to create a reference tool like this one. My editorial board was also essential to 
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this project. Jan Lewis, Peter Onuf, Jeff Pasley, John Stagg, and Michael 
Zuckerman are all superb historians, important scholars, and as | learned when 
they read the entries I wrote, first-rate editors in their own right. They are also 
good friends and colleagues. I am honored that they agreed to work on this proj- 
ect and help create these volumes. Rita Langford, my own administrative assistant 
at the University of Tulsa College of Law was invaluable in the management of this 
project, and in so many others that I have worked on. Similarly, I thank John 
Wright, who claims to be my agent, but is really a friend and advisor. My editors 
at Scribners/Gale, John Fitzpatrick, and the project managers I worked with, 
Roberta Klarreich, Lisa Vecchione, and especially Erin Bealmear, were enormously 
helpful, as were Linda Hubbard and her entire production team. Most of all, I owe 
a special thanks to Frank Menchaca, who changed job titles, office, and even the 
city he lived in during the project, but was always available for consultation. One 
of the great bonuses of this project was the opportunity to spend time with Frank, 
and learn from him. 


Paul Finkelman 
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1754: The British Crown charters King’s College in 


New York City; renamed Columbia College in 
1784. New York Society Library established. 
French and Indian War begins when Virginia 
sends militia under Major George Washington 
to challenge French expansion in the Ohio val- 
ley; Washington surrenders after being sur- 
rounded by the French. Benjamin Franklin helps 
organize the Albany Congress to consider how 
colonists should respond to growing crisis in 
America between the English and the French. 
Franklin proposes coordinated efforts of the 
colonies through the Albany Plan of Union, 
which is rejected. Thomas Chippendale’s pattern 
book for furniture, The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Maker’s Director, is published in London. 


1755: French-speaking Acadians are deported from 


Acadia by the British; many migrate to 
Louisiana. The painter Gilbert Charles Stuart is 
born in North Kingstown, Rhode Island. 
Philadelphia Academy (later University of 
Pennsylvania) is chartered. General Braddock is 
defeated and killed in western Pennsylvania; 
Colonel George Washington leads defeated 
troops back to Virginia. 


1756: War spreads to Europe. The Great Awakening 


in America ends. 


1757: William Pitt becomes the first minister of 


Parliament in England. He decides to focus war 
efforts on America, ultimately sending twenty- 
four thousand troops to America. This is proba- 
bly the largest European army created since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 


1758: Treaty of Easton; Cherokees attack colonists 


on the Virginia frontier. The British fail to cap- 
ture Fort Ticonderoga. General James Wolfe, 
with nine thousand British troops, takes 
Louisbourg, Canada. In Pennsylvania, the 
French evacuate Fort Duquesne, blowing it up; 
the British rebuild, calling it Fort Pitt, which 
eventually leads to settlement at Pittsburgh. 


1759: The French are defeated in upstate New York 


at Fort Niagara and Fort Ticonderoga; at the 
Battle of the Plains of Abraham, British General 
Wolfe captures Quebec City; the French are 
effectively defeated in America. Wolfe dies in 
battle. Indian clergyman and missionary 
Samson Occom becomes a fully ordained 
Presbyterian minister. 


1760: French forces capitulate at Montreal, surren- 


dering Canada and its dependencies to Britain. 
Charles III becomes King of Spain; George III 
becomes king of Great Britain. 


1761: Ottawa chief Pontiac rebels against the British. 
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1762: Spain declares war on Great Britain. 1768: The Massachusetts Assembly is dissolved for 


1763: Treaty of Paris; Spain cedes Florida to Great refusing to assist in the collection of taxes. The 


Britain; France cedes Louisiana to Spain and 
Acadia, Canada, and Cape Breton to Great 
Britain. George Grenville becomes Prime 
Minister; Britain issues Proclamation of 1763 
forbidding colonists to settle west of the 
Appalachian Mountains until further land can 
be acquired from the Indians. Pontiac initiates 
pan-Indian rebellion against the British in the 
Ohio valley and the Great Lakes region. The 
Touro Synagogue opens in Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


1763-1764: Pennsylvania frontiersmen, known as 


the Paxton Boys, massacre Conestoga Indians 
and march toward Philadelphia to attack Indians 
in protective custody there; they are dissuaded 
by Benjamin Franklin and others. 


1764: Rhode Island College (later Brown University) 


is founded. Widespread colonial protest erupts 
when the British Parliament passes the Sugar 
Act, which in effect gives Great Britain a 
monopoly on the Anglo-American sugar mar- 
ket; the duty is lowered two years later, ending 
the protest. Britain imposes the Currency Act on 
colonies; the first boycotts are held against 
English products in the colonies. 


1765: The first American medical school is founded 


in Philadelphia. Britain passes Quartering Act in 
May. The Stamp Act generates outrage in the 
colonies and is repealed in response to wide- 
spread colonial protest, including first colony- 
wide meeting, known as the Stamp Act 
Congress, in October. Sons of Liberty established 
to organize opposition to British colonial policy. 


1766: In the Declaratory Act, Parliament asserts its 


“full power and authority over the colonies.” 
The Stamp Act is repealed. The Daughters of 
Liberty established. New York to Philadelphia 
stagecoach route is established; the journey 
takes two days. Queens College (later Rutgers 
University) is founded. Pontiac signs peace 
treaty with the British. 


1767: The New York Assembly is suspended for 


refusing to provide quarters for troops, as 
required by the 1765 Quartering Act. The Jesuits 
are expelled from Spanish territories; Franciscans 
take over the western missions. Daniel Boone 
explores the land west of the Cumberland Gap, in 
violation of the Proclamation of 1763. The 
Townshend Duties Act places customs duties on 
a number of items imported from England. 


colonial General Court issued a circular letter to 
the other colonies calling the Townshend Duties 
unconstitutional. John Hancock’s ship, Liberty, 
is seized by the British for violating navigation 
acts. Additional British regiments arrive. The 
Cherokees agree to a new border, and the 
Iroquois relinquish some land claims in New 
York. 


1769: Junipero Serra founds the first Spanish mis- 


sion in California at San Diego. Spain colo- 
nizes Alta, California. Pontiac killed. George 
Washington introduces Virginia Resolves in 
colonial legislature (House of Burgesses). 
Written by George Mason, the resolves assert 
that only the colonists can impose taxes in the 
colonies. Virginia leaders adopt the Virginia 
Association, a nonimportation agreement. 
Various colonists, and ultimately merchants, in 
Philadelphia, New York, Charleston, and Boston 
join in the boycott of British goods; for the 
entire year, the value of imports from England 
drops by 40 percent to 50 percent throughout 
the colonies. 


1770: Most import boycotts end as the Townshend 


duties are repealed for everything but tea; 
Bostonians boycott tea, but the movement does 
not spread to the other colonies. Riots in New 
York City between the Sons of Liberty and 
British troops; Boston Massacre leads to the 
death of five civilians. 


1771: North Carolina “regulators” fight government 


forces at the Battle of Alamance, near Hillsboro; 
a few of the regulator leaders are executed. 
Permanent Moravian missions for Labrador 
Eskimos are founded. Conflicts between England 
and the colonies die down; trade resumes. 


1772: British revenue cutter Gaspe burns off the 


coast of Rhode Island; committees of correspon- 
dence established. In Massachusetts, Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson arranges to have his salary 
paid by Britain, thus eliminating part of the 
colonial home rule. In Somerset v. Stewart, 
Britain’s highest court declares that any slave 
brought to England can claim his or her freedom 
because slavery can only exist if there is a posi- 
tive law to support it, which England does not 
have. 


1773: The Boston Tea Party occurs; the colonists 


protest the duty on tea by dumping a shipload 
into Boston Harbor. A hospital for the insane is 
built in Williamsburg. Poems on Various 
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Subjects, Religious and Moral by Phillis 
Wheatley of Boston, a slave taken from Senegal, 
is published in London; Wheatley is manumitted 
by her Boston master in the summer of 1773. 


1774: The British government fires Benjamin 


Franklin as deputy postmaster for the colonies 
because of his open hostility to English policies. 
The first Continental Congress meets at 
Philadelphia, with representatives from all of the 
colonies, except Georgia; Lord Dunmore’s War 
forces the Shawnee Indians into a peace that 
facilitates the British settlement of Kentucky. 
“Mother Ann Lee,” founder of the Shakers, 
arrives in America from England. The Coercive 
Acts close the port of Boston. The Quebec Act 
threatens the colonies by providing a permanent 
civil government and granting religious tolera- 
tion to Catholics in Canada. The Quartering Act 
legalizes the use of private homes for quartering 
British troops. The colonies begin to prepare for 
armed resistance. 


1774-1793: Louis XIV reigns in France. 


1775: The Second Continental Congress assembles in 


Philadelphia, again without Georgia. British 
troops and American militia battle at Lexington 
and Concord, in Massachusetts. The American 
Revolution beings; George Washington is made 
commander in chief of the American army. The 
Americans capture Fort Ticonderoga. The Battle 
of Bunker Hill forces Americans out of Boston, 
but due to the high number of casualties British 
troops are unable to remain in city. King George 
HI refuses the Olive Branch Petition. The 
Continental Congress establishes a navy and 
later the Marine Corps. In Virginia, Lord 
Dunmore offers freedom to slaves who will join 
the British army and fight against their masters. 
Americans invade Canada and are forced to 
retreat in 1776. Casimir Pulaski arrives from 
Poland to fight for Patriot cause. 


1776: Adam Smith’s An Inquiry into the Nature and 


Causes of the Wealth of Nations is published in 
London; Thomas Paine’s Common Sense is pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. The British evacuate 
Boston; the British army invades the South. In 
July, Congress adopts the Declaration of 
Independence. The British force Washington out 
of New York in a series of battles in and around 
New York City. Washington retreats to 
Pennsylvania after a series of defeats; on 
Christmas Eve he moves into New Jersey after 
the dangerous nighttime crossing of the 
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Delaware River, surprises the British, and wins 
battles at Trenton and Princeton in early 1777. 


1777: Bowing to military force, the Cherokee Indians 


cede lands to North and South Carolina. 
Vermont declares its independence from New 
York. New Hampshire adopts a constitution 
that prohibits slavery and allows all adult men 
to vote. European trained officers begin to arrive 
in America to fight on the Patriot side, including 
the Marquis de Lafayette, Johann De Kalb, and, 
Thaddeus Koscuiusko. Congress decides on a 
flag. The Americans are defeated at Brandywine, 
allowing the British to occupy Philadelphia and 
forcing Congress to flee in September. The 
Americans are defeated at Germantown; 
Washington retreats to Valley Forge for 
the winter. In the north, British General 
“Gentleman” Johnny Burgoyne invades New 
York state from Canada; the Battle of Oriskany 
stops the force of Indians under Chief Joseph 
and Loyalists in central New York; the British 
are defeated at the Battle of Bennington. In 
October, Burgoyne’s army is defeated and cap- 
tured at Saratoga, which is often seen as the 
turning point of the war. Congress adopts the 
Articles of Confederation and sends them to the 
states for ratification. 


1778: Captain James Cook explores the Northwest 


coast. Washington winters in Valley Forge. 
France approves alliance with America. Baron 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Stueben arrives to join 
Washington’s army and to train troops. General 
Henry Clinton assumes command of the British 
forces in America, and in June the British evac- 
uate Philadelphia. The Battle of Monmouth is 
effectively a draw, but shows that American 
troops are far better trained after working with 
von Steuben. General George Rogers Clark cap- 
tures Kankaskia in the West; the British move 
south, and capture Savannah. 


1779: In January, the British capture Augusta, 


which the Americans retake in May; Benedict 
Arnold begins to secretly work for the British; 
Spain declares war against Great Britain. General 
John Sullivan destroys Indians in Pennsylvania 
and New York who are supporting the British, 
and eliminates the Iroquois as a significant mil- 
itary threat. John Paul Jones defeats and cap- 
tures the British ship Serapis off the coast of 
England; he returns a hero. The Americans fail 
to retake Savannah; Count Pulaski is killed in 
battle; French admiral, Comte Jean Baptiste 
d’Estaing is wounded. The British evacuate 
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Rhode Island in an attempt to shift strategy to 
holding the South for the empire. Washington 
winters in Morristown, New Jersey. 


1780: The British capture Charleston, taking about 


5,500 Americans prisoner. French Comte de 
Rochambeau arrives with five thousand troops, 
landing at Newport, Rhode Island. The 
Americans are defeated at Camden, South 
Carolina, with about two thousand Americans 
killed or captured; Americans later defeat com- 
bined British and Loyalist forces at Kings 
Mountain, in North Carolina, forcing British 
troops under Cornwallis back to South Carolina. 
General Nathaniel Greene replaces Horatio Gates 
as the commander of the American troops in the 
South. The Benedict Arnold conspiracy is 
exposed; British courier Major John Andre is 
captured and hanged outside of New York City. 
Pennsylvania passes the first gradual abolition 
act in the country; the Massachusetts 
Constitution indirectly prohibits slavery in the 
state with a clause declaring that all people are 
born “free and equal.” 


1781: General George Washington defeats British 


troops led by General Charles Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, Virginia, effectively ending any 
British hope of winning the war. The Articles of 
Confederation are ratified. 


1782: Lord North’s ministry falls in Britain; peace 


talks begin in France, with Benjamin Franklin 
joined by John Adams and John Jay; prelimi- 
nary peace pact, the Treaty of Versailles, signed 
in November. Great Britain recognizes the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. 
Florida is returned to Spain. Britain begins to 
evacuate former colonies as war dies down; 
some fighting between Indians loyal to Britain 
and the United States continues. 


1783: The war officially ends; British troops evacu- 


ate New York City, taking about four thousand 
former slaves with them; British troops leaving 
the Deep South evacuate about another ten 
thousand former slaves; more than one hundred 
thousand white loyalists also leave. The 
Continental Army disbands; Washington 
resigns as commander in chief and retires to 
Virginia declaring that he will never again seek 
public office. The New Hampshire Constitution 
contains the words “free and equal clause” 
which soon ends slavery there. 


1784: The province of New Brunswick is established 


in British North America to accommodate 
Loyalists. Connecticut and Rhode Island pass 


gradual abolition laws. The first U.S. ships reach 
China, expanding American commerce to Asia. 
The U.S. capital is moved temporarily to New 
York City. 


1785: Congress (under the Articles of Confederation) 


passes the Land Ordinance for the Northwest 
Territory; the United States and Spain begin 
negotiations, which ultimately fail, on the 
Florida boundary and navigation on _ the 
Mississippi River. John Adams becomes the U.S. 
ambassador for Britain; Thomas Jefferson 
becomes the U.S. ambassador to France. James 
Madison’s “Memorian and Remonstrance” on 
religious freedom undermines the concept of an 
established church in Virginia and elsewhere. 


1786: Jean-Francois de Galaup, Comte de La 


Pesrouse, leads an expedition to the Pacific, 
exploring the coasts of Alaska and California 
before continuing west. Virginia effectively dis- 
establishes its official church with the Virginia 
Statute for Religious Freedom. Delegates from 
five states meet at the Annapolis Convention to 
discuss revising the Articles of Confederation; 
the convention fails but sets the stage for the 
Constitutional Convention. Shays’s Rebellion in 
western Massachusetts closes courthouses and 
frightens elites in the United States before being 
suppressed. 


1787: Delegates from 12 of 13 states (Rhode Island 


never sends a delegation) meet in Philadelphia, 
and throughout the summer, write the ULS. 
Constitution. Congress meets in New York and 
passes the Northwest Ordinance to regulate set- 
tlement north of Ohio; the ordinance includes a 
ban on slavery in the territory. James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, and John Jay begin to 
publish the Federalist Papers to gain support for 
the Constitution. Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey ratify the new Constitution. 


1788: Bread riots occur in France. 


1788-1808: Charles IV reigns in Spain. By 11 July 


thirteen states have ratified the new Consti- 
tution; the tenth and eleventh states, Virginia 
and New York, are crucial for success of the new 
government, which goes into effect by 
September. Elections are held for a new Congress 
and the first president. 


1789: The French Revolution begins. Presidential 


electors unanimously choose George Wash- 
ington as the nation’s first president; John 
Adams becomes vice president; both are sworn- 
in at Federal Hall, in New York City, the tempo- 
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rary location for the national capital. Congress 
writes the Bill of Rights and sends it to the states 
for ratification. Congress creates various gov- 
ernment departments. North Carolina becomes 
the twelfth state to ratify the Constitution. A 
Spanish expedition under Alejandro Malaspina 
explores the West Coast from Prince William 
Sound (Alaska) to Monterey (California); 
Alexander Mackenzie reaches the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River and then the Pacific Coast in 
two overland journeys from the East. 


1790: The U.S. government continues to be organ- 


ized. Congress accepts Hamilton’s proposal to 
fund all of the state and national debts from the 
Revolution. Congress agrees to move capital 
back to Philadelphia, but only for ten years, and 
then to locate permanent national capital fur- 
ther south, along the Potomac River. The first 
national census is compiled. Rhode Island 
becomes the last of original states to ratify the 
Constitution. 


1791: The Bank of the United States is established 


over the objections of Madison and Jefferson. 
Congress passes the Whiskey Tax, which 
adversely affects Western farmers. Vermont 
enters the Union as the first new state. Arthur 
St. Clair is defeated by Indians in Ohio. The 
Constitution Act is passed; Britain divides the 
province of Quebec into Lower Canada (Quebec) 
and Upper Canada (Ontario). 


1792: General “Mad” Anthony Wayne commis- 


sioned to suppress Indians in Ohio. Jefferson 
and Hamilton openly feud; political parties 
begin to emerge. Washington re-elected for sec- 
ond term. Kentucky becomes the fifteenth state. 
Captain George Vancouver explores the west 
coast of Canada. Following slave revolts in the 
French Antilles, Louisiana prohibits the impor- 
tation of slaves from the French Caribbean 
colonies. The Parliament of Upper Canada votes 
for the gradual abolition of slavery. 


1793: Congress passes the first fugitive slave law. 


Hamilton and Madison engage in newspaper 
debate over presidential power, Madison writing 
as “Helvidius” and Hamilton as “Pacificus.” Ely 
Whitney invents the cotton gin. Washington 
issues proclamation of neutrality in the war 
between France and England. The French envoy 
to the U.S., Citizen Genet, hints that there is a 
“French party” in the United States, which leads 
to a backlash against France; the United States 
plans to expel Genet, but does not when the 
“reign of terror” begins in France and he is sub- 
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ject to execution. The Supreme Court decision in 
Chisolm v. Georgia leads to a huge backlash and 
a proposed constitutional amendment. Jefferson 
resigns from cabinet. 


1794: The Eleventh Amendment is ratified; the 


Neutrality Act is passed, which forbids United 
States’ citizens from serving in foreign armies. 
The Whiskey Rebellion is suppressed, showing 
the power of the U.S. government to enforce its 
own laws. Jay’s Treaty settles the remaining 
issues between England and the United States. 
The British finally evacuate forts in the Great 
Lakes basin. Slavery is abolished in the French 
colonies. 


1795: Washington’s cabinet is reorganized; 


Hamilton resigns. General Anthony Wayne 
defeats Indians in the Northwest, forcing them 
to sign treaties; the Cherokees sign a treaty in 
the South, ceding lands. Hearing rumors of 
Haitian independence and abolition in the French 
colonies, slaves in Pointe-Coupee (Spanish 
Louisiana) plan a revolt. Treaty of San Lorenzo 
(Pinckney’s Treaty) finally settles boundary 
with Florida and the United States, but fails to 
resolve questions of U.S. navigation rights on 
the Mississippi River. 


1796: Washington refuses to seek a third term, set- 


ting a precedent for the next century and a half. 
Washington issues his farewell address, warn- 
ing of foreign entanglements. The first contest- 
ed presidential election occurs; John Adams 
wins, but his rival, Thomas Jefferson, becomes 
vice president. 


1797: Adams inaugurated as the second president. 


The XYZ affair brings France and the United 
States to the brink of war. 


1798: An undeclared naval war with France begins. 


Congress passes the Alien and Sedition Acts; the 
Alien Enemies Act is aimed at possible war with 
France; other Alien Acts and Sedition Act are 
aimed at suppressing support for Jefferson in 
upcoming election; Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions attack the legitimacy of the Sedition 
Act. Tennessee enters the Union. 


1799: The Logan Act prohibits U.S. citizens not 


authorized by national government from con- 
ducting diplomatic negotiations with foreign 
powers. Fries’s Rebellion suppressed. Fries con- 
victed of treason, sentenced to death, but sen- 
tence commuted by President Adams. The 
Russian-American Company is chartered and 
given a monopoly to conduct trade in Alaska. 
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1800: The United States population is 5.3 million, 1 


million of whom are African American. 
Approximately 75 percent of the U.S. labor force 
is engaged in agriculture. The federal govern- 
ment moves to Washington, D.C. The Harrison 
Land Act offers sale of lands in the public 
domain at two dollars per acre for 320-acre 
tracts. In May, Congress divides the original 
Northwest Territory, creating the Indiana 
Territory to the West, as a response to the swift 
migration of Americans to take up settlements 
under the Land Act. Gabriel Prosser plans a 
large-scale slave uprising in Virginia, but slave 
informants and torrential rains avert the rebel- 
lion. Southern farmers produce seventy-three 
thousand bales of cotton. 


1801: Thomas Jefferson is inaugurated as the third 


president of the United States; it is the first time 
in the history of the modern world that an 
opposition party replaces an existing govern- 
ment in a peaceful transition. The first Barbary 
War, a four-year conflict between the United 
States and Tripoli, begins when President 
Jefferson refuses to pay increased demands for 
tribute to pirates. The Cane Ridge Revival in 
Bourbon County, Kentucky, draws thousands 
of participants and marks the beginning of the 
religious revivalist movement known as the 
Second Great Awakening. 


1802: President Jefferson oversees acts of Congress 


establishing the Library of Congress and formal- 
ly establishing the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point, New York. Washington, D.C., is 
incorporated as a city. Nathaniel Bowditch pub- 
lishes The New American Practical Navigator. 
Tlingit Indians capture and destroy the Russian 
town of New Archangel (Sitka) on Baranof 
Island. 


1803: Ohio is admitted as the seventeenth state in the 


Union (the first state carved out of the 
Northwest Territory). The United States takes 
possession of the Louisiana Territories (828,000 
square miles), purchased for $15 million from 
France, doubling the area of the United States. 
Marbury v. Madison establishes the Supreme 
Court’s power to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional. 


1804: Ratification of the Twelfth Amendment insti- 


tutes separate ballots for president and vice pres- 
ident. Meriwether Lewis and William Clark leave 
St. Louis in May on a federally funded expedi- 
tion to explore the lands acquired in the 
Louisiana Purchase and find a water route to the 


Pacific Ocean. Alexander Hamilton is killed by 
Aaron Burr in a duel. 


1805: The Essex decision by the British admiralty 


rules that neutral ships with enemy cargo 
aboard are liable to capture even if the cargo is 
being transshipped via U.S. ports; British war- 
ships and privateers begin patrolling the ULS. 
coast to seize American ships carrying French 
and Spanish goods; Britain increases impress- 
ment of U.S. sailors (alleging them deserters 
from the Royal Navy). Unitarianism, the theo- 
logical “left wing” of Congregationalism, 
becomes the official religious position at 
Harvard College when the liberal Henry Ware is 
appointed to the Hollis Professorship of 
Divinity. Thousands attend a Methodist camp 
meeting at Smyrna, Delaware. The Free Public 
School Society of New York is established. 


1806: Congress passes the Non-Importation Act 


(effective in December 1807) prohibiting the 
importation from Britain of items that can be 
produced in the United States or imported from 
other countries. The Lewis and Clark expedition 
returns in September, having demonstrated the 
feasibility of traveling overland from the East to 
the Pacific Ocean. Zebulon Pike leads an expedi- 
tion to the headwaters of the Arkansas and Red 
Rivers (sighting Pike’s Peak in Colorado along 
the way) that lasts into 1807 and results in 
a report that stimulates expansion into Texas. 
Asher Benjamin’s American Builder’s Com- 
panion is published. 


1807: The U.S.S. Chesapeake is sunk by British ships 


in American water. American trade with Britain 
is prohibited by the Embargo Act, which forbids 
U.S. ships from sailing to foreign ports. Former 
vice president Aaron Burr, who in 1806 was 
charged with conspiring to raise troops and 
build a personal empire from disputed Spanish 
territories in the West, is acquitted after a sensa- 
tional trial; Supreme Court Justice John 
Marshall leads the decision that Burr’s actions 
did not meet the strict constitutional definition 
for treason. Robert Fulton’s Clermont inaugu- 
rates commercial steamboat navigation with a 
round trip on the Hudson River between New 
York and Albany. 


1808: The slave population reaches one million. 


Congress formally abolishes the Atlantic slave 
trade. Jefferson increases the size of the ULS. 
Army to control smuggling into Canada. A 
massive internal improvements plan proposed 
by Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin calls 
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for $30 million in federal financing to construct 
a turnpike from present-day Maine to Georgia, 
an intercoastal waterway running roughly par- 
allel to the turnpike, and a system of roads 
crossing the Appalachian Mountains at several 
key places; the plan aims to make major 
improvements to the navigability of the major 
east-west river systems of the Appalachians and 
to develop a system of canals linking these rivers 
to the Great Lakes. Congress grants a monopoly 
on trade throughout Minnesota to John Jacob 
Astor’s American Fur Company. The Bible 
Society of Philadelphia, the first Bible society in 
the United States, is founded. Andover 
Seminary, America’s first postgraduate theolog- 
ical school, opens to safeguard conservative 
Calvinist theology in response to Harvard's 
Unitarianism. 


1809: James Madison is inaugurated as the fourth 


president of the United States. The Non- 
Intercourse Act bans trade with Great Britain 
and France; the economically disastrous 
Embargo Act is repealed. U.S. parochial school 
education is introduced with the founding by 
Elizabeth Ann Seton of a free Catholic elemen- 
tary school in Baltimore. 


1810: The United States population is 7.2 million. 


Western Florida declares independence and is 
annexed by the United States. The Supreme 
Court in Fletcher v. Peck invalidates a state law 
as unconstitutional for the first time. Dissident 
Presbyterians form the evangelical, prorevivalist 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The tradition 
of the American agricultural fair is initiated 
with the opening of the Berkshire Cattle Show in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


1811: The First Bank of the United States (created by 


Congress in 1791) is allowed to expire. Congress 
meets secretly to make plans to annex Spanish 
East Florida. An uprising of more than four 
hundred slaves is put down in New Orleans; 
sixty-six blacks are killed. The Cumberland Road 
from Maryland to Wheeling, Virginia, is started 
as part of the federal program to improve 
canals, roads, and bridges, but the rest of the 
1808 Gallatin Plan is tabled. General William 
Henry Harrison defeats Shawnees in Indiana at 
the Battle of Tippecanoe. The fur baron John 
Jacob Astor and a group of settlers found the 
first white community in the Pacific Northwest, 
at Astoria, Oregon; another group of colonists 
settles at Cape Disappointment, Washington. 
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1812: In April, the United States burns Toronto and 


takes control of the Great Lakes at the Battle of 
York. At the urging of the president and a small 
number of “war hawks,” but with all Federalists 
in opposition, the United States declares war 
(“Mr. Madison’s War”) on Great Britain (18 
June). The first war bonds are issued, and the 
first interest-bearing Treasury notes are author- 
ized. Louisiana is admitted as the eighteenth 
state in the Union (the first state created from 
the lands of the Louisiana Purchase). The 
Russian-American Company maintains a base at 
Fort Ross, in northern California. 


1813: The American Indian chief Tecumseh is killed, 


leading to the fall of the Native American feder- 
ation and the end of Indian support for the 
British in the war with the United States. 
Simeon North is awarded a U.S. government 
contract for twenty thousand pistols, to be 
made with interchangeable parts. The first iron- 
clad ship is built by John Stevens, in Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


1814: The British capture Washington, D.C., burn- 


ing the White House and the Capitol building 
and forcing President Madison to flee the city. 
New England Federalists opposed to the War of 
1812 assemble at the Hartford Convention and 
reverse the party’s earlier nationalist position by 
calling for states’ rights and a weak central gov- 
ernment. The Treaty of Ghent on 24 December 
ends the stalemated war between the United 
States and Great Britain, restoring prewar terri- 
torial conditions. Emma Hart Willard opens 
Middlebury Female Seminary in Vermont to 
offer young women classical and scientific stud- 
ies at a collegiate level. Ferdinand VII becomes 
King of Spain. 


1815: Unaware that a peace treaty has ended the 


War of 1812, General Andrew Jackson’s troops 
defeat British forces at the Battle of New Orleans 
and Jackson becomes a national hero. Stephen 
Decatur leads a successful expedition to end the 
Second Barbary War, a conflict between the 
United States and Algeria that began during the 
War of 1812 when the dey of Algiers plundered 
American commerce in the Mediterranean. The 
United States has a total of thirty miles of rail- 
road track. 


1816: The Second Bank of the United States is char- 


tered by Congress and creates a uniform nation- 
al currency. Indiana (formerly part of the 
Northwest Territory) is admitted as the nine- 
teenth state in the Union. Congress passes a tar- 
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iff bill that imposes a high import duty on for- 
eign manufactures in order to give American 
industries a competitive advantage in the 
domestic market. The Supreme Court case 
Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee establishes the Court’s 
power to review the constitutionality of state 
civil court decisions. The American Colonization 
Society is established with the aim of returning 
free blacks to Africa. The African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (AME) is organized in 
Philadelphia. The American Bible Society is 
established. 


1817: James Monroe is inaugurated as the fifth pres- 


ident of the United States. Mississippi is admit- 
ted as the twentieth state in the Union. The 
Rush-Bagot Agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain sets limits on naval 
power on the Great Lakes. The First Seminole 
War begins, with Seminole Indians battling 
American settlers along the border of Georgia 
and Spanish Florida. The New York Stock and 
Exchange Board (renamed the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1863) is created. 


1818: Illinois (formerly part of the Northwest 


Territory) is admitted as the twenty-first state 
in the Union. The Convention of 1818 establish- 
es the forty-ninth parallel as the northwest 
boundary between American and the British ter- 
ritory from Lake of the Woods (on the 
Minnesota-Ontario border) to the Rocky 
Mountains. The U.S. flag is adopted, with thir- 
teen red and white alternating stripes and a star 
for each state. 


1819: Alabama is admitted as the twenty-second 


state in the Union. Spain cedes Florida to the 
United States as a result of the Adams-Onis 
Treaty. The Civilization Act formalizes federal 
policy to assimilate Indians into American soci- 
ety. The Supreme Court case of Dartmouth 
College v. Woodward establishes constitutional 
protection for corporations. Financial panic sets 
off an economic depression that lasts into 1822. 
The Savannah, sailing from Savannah, Georgia, 
to Liverpool, England, becomes the first 
steamship to cross the Atlantic. Jethro Wood 
patents a cast-iron plow that features replace- 
able parts at points of greatest wear. 


1820: The United States population is 9.6 million; 


the U.S. Bureau of Census begins recording 
immigration statistics. The Missouri Com- 
promise admits Maine (formerly a district of 
Massachusetts) to the Union as a nonslave state 
(the twenty-third state in the Union), balanced 


by agreement that Missouri will enter the Union 
(in 1821) as a state with no restrictions on slav- 
ery. The federal Land Act sets the price for pub- 
lic lands at $1.25 per acre and the number of 
acres for purchase at eighty. Southern farmers 
produce 334,000 bales of cotton. The first 
African Americans from the United States to be 
recolonized in Africa arrive in Liberia. 
Washington Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle” intro- 
duces a new literary form, the short story. 
George IV becomes King of England. 


1821: Missouri is admitted as the twenty-fourth 


state in the Union. Spain sells eastern Florida to 
the United States for $5 million. The Santa Fe 
Trail, blazed by William Becknell, opens the 
Southwest to trade. The African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church is organized in New York 
City. The first public high school in the United 
States is established by vote at a special town 
meeting in Boston. Mexican independence is 
proclaimed by the Mexican Assembly. 


1822: Denmark Vesey, a free black, and thirty-four 


other blacks, mostly slaves, are hung in 
Charleston, South Carolina, for an alleged con- 
spiracy to start a slave rebellion. Stephen Austin 
founds the first settlement of Americans in 
Texas (“the Old Three Hundred”) with the legal 
sanction of the Mexican government. The first 
section of the Erie Canal, stretching from 
Rochester to Albany, opens in New York State. 


1823: President Monroe gives an address (the 


Monroe Doctrine) warning European powers to 
stay out of the Western Hemisphere and advis- 
ing that colonization or interference by 
European governments in the internal affairs of 
North and South America would be considered 
an act of aggression against the United States. 
Clement Moore’s Christmas poem “A Visit from 
St. Nicholas” appears anonymously in a Troy, 
New York, newspaper and becomes an 
overnight sensation that launches the American 
idea of “Santa Claus.” 


1824: No contender in the presidential election 


(among candidates Andrew Jackson, John 
Quincy Adams, William H. Crawford, and 
Henry Clay) gains a majority of the vote; the 
election is decided by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Congress passes the Tariff Act to 
protect American industry from foreign compe- 
tition. Thomas L. Kenney is appointed to head 
the newly created Bureau of Indian Affairs, an 
administrational entity within the U.S. War 
Department. The American Sunday School 
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Union is formed. Russia relinquishes claims to 
territory in the Pacific Northwest. 


1825: John Quincy Adams is inaugurated as the 


sixth president of the United States. Completion 
of the Erie Canal, 363 miles from the Hudson 
River to Lake Erie, gives farmers near the Great 
Lakes access to New York City. The first 
woman’s labor organization is formed by 
women working in New York City’s garment 
industry. The American Unitarian Association is 
founded in Boston as an institution separate 
from the Congregational Church. Stephen F. 
Austin begins migration of Americans to Texas. 
Father Ivan Veniaminov builds the first church 
in the Aleutian Islands. 


1826: Founding fathers Thomas Jefferson and John 


Adams die on the same day, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence. Light 
sentencing for the murderers of a renegade 
Freemason who had threatened to reveal frater- 
nity rituals creates an anti-Masonic backlash; 
the first national third party, the Anti-Masonic 
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Party, is formed in Batavia, New York. The 
American Temperance Society is founded. 


1827: The Supreme Court rules in Martin v. Mott 


that the president has sole authority to call out 
the militia. John James Audubon publishes the 
first volume of his five-volume Birds of North 
America. 


1828: Congress passes the Tariff Act, which is called 


the “Tariff of Abominations” by its southern 
opponents. Construction of the first passenger 
railroad in America, from Baltimore to Ohio, 
begins. Noah Webster publishes his American 
Dictionary of the English Language. 


1829: Andrew Jackson is inaugurated as the seventh 


president of the United States; an unruly crowd 
of celebrants mobs the White House at his recep- 
tion. The postmaster general is elevated to cabi- 
net rank. Congress authorizes construction of 
the first post office building, in Newport, Rhode 
Island. America’s first true locomotive runs on 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE NORTH 
The American Revolution is regarded as the precipi- 
tating factor in the abolition of northern slavery. 
However, more than a century of arguments and 
measures to restrict both the trade in slaves and the 
institution of slavery preceded the emergence of Rev- 
olutionary-era antislavery sentiment, and abolition 
met powerful resistance in nearly every northern 
colony and state. 


COLONIAL ANTISLAVERY SENTIMENT 

Several colonies periodically attempted to restrict the 
importation of slaves out of fear of slave rebellions, 
to encourage European immigration, or to prevent 
miscegenation. There were also a few very early at- 
tempts to prohibit slavery outright, but these were 
widely ignored. 


Among religious sects, the Society of Friends led 
the opposition to slavery, and by 1787 northern 
Quakers had become the one major sect whose mem- 
bers did not hold slaves on principle. Some Puritans, 
too, became convinced that slavery was incompatible 
with Christianity. Judge Samuel Sewall’s pamphlet, 
The Selling of Joseph (1700), provoked a brief interest 
in abolition in Massachusetts but ultimately con- 
vinced few slaveholders to free their slaves. Nonethe- 


less, religious opposition grew slowly through the 
eighteenth century. 


People of color themselves were the most vehe- 
ment opponents of slavery. Beginning in the early 
1700s, slaves sent a steady stream of freedom peti- 
tions to colonial assemblies and pressed lawsuits 
seeking their freedom based on a variety of argu- 
ments. 


ABOLITION IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

The American Revolution finally produced condi- 
tions under which the cause of abolition could gain 
public support. Antislavery advocates argued that 
the Revolutionary ideology of natural rights applied 
equally well to slaves, and the war itself disrupted 
trade and made slavery less important economically. 
As first steps toward abolition, many colonies moved 
to prohibit the importation of slaves. In 1774 the 
first Continental Congress banned the importation of 
slaves into all the colonies as part of a general trade 
boycott designed to force Britain to repeal the Intoler- 
able Acts. Other measures included banning the par- 
ticipation of state residents in the international slave 
trade and removing or softening restrictions on 
manumitting slaves. During the war a few states, 
notably Rhode Island and Connecticut, also offered 
freedom in exchange for enlistment. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE NORTH 


Measures intended explicitly to bring slavery to 
an end took several forms, including constitutional 
prohibition, legislative enactment, and judicial deci- 
sion. In Vermont, the constitution of 1777 declared 
all men to be born equally free and independent and 
is generally considered to have abolished slavery out- 
right; however, the first chapter of its bill of rights, 
stating that no person should be held as a “servant 
slave or apprentice” after reaching twenty-one years 
of age if male or eighteen if female, suggests that this 
was a conditional abolition. 


After several failed attempts, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut enacted post nati or 
“after birth” statutes that limited the period of servi- 
tude of children born to slaves after a specific date but 
left slaves born before that date enslaved for life. In 
Pennsylvania, the 1780 gradual abolition bill freed 
slaves’ children at twenty-eight. It also freed slaves 
not registered by their owners by 1 November 1780. 
In 1840 there were still more than forty slaves in 
Pennsylvania, and a few persons may have remained 
enslaved there until the Civil War. Both Rhode Island 
and Connecticut freed children born to slaves after 1 
March 1784 upon reaching their majority—eighteen 
for females and twenty-one for males in Rhode Is- 
land, twenty-five (reduced to twenty-one in 1797) 
for all children in Connecticut. Unlike Pennsylvania, 
these two states brought slavery to a definitive end 
by passing final abolition bills in 1842 and 1848, re- 
spectively. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire enacted 
state constitutions with declarations of rights that 
seemed to prohibit slavery. In Massachusetts, a series 
of freedom suits brought on behalf of Quok Walker 
eventually resulted in a 1783 court decision that the 
1780 constitution granted rights incompatible with 
slavery and therefore slavery was abolished “as effec- 
tively as it can be without resorting to implication in 
constructing the constitution.” The wording of this 
decision was so ambiguous that slaves continued to 
be sold in Massachusetts for several years. In New 
Hampshire, no records survive of legal cases constru- 
ing a similar clause in the 1783 constitution. Slaves 
were taxed as property there until 1789, and 158 
slaves were reported in the state census in 1790, al- 
though by then the institution was all but dead in the 
state. 


ABOLITION IN THE EARLY REPUBLIC 

In New York and New Jersey, abolition was bitterly 
resisted and several abolition bills were defeated. New 
York finally passed an act providing that all children 
born to slaves after 4 July 1799 would be free at 
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twenty-eight if male, twenty-five if female. Aban- 
doned children were to be supported by the state (but 
could be bound out to masters, who would be paid 
for their support—a thinly disguised form of com- 
pensated emancipation repealed in 1804). In 1817 a 
new statute provided that all slaves born before 4 
July 1799 would be free in 1827, thus ending slav- 
ery in the state in that year. In New Jersey, a gradual 
abolition statute was passed freeing children born to 
slaves after 1 July 1804, at the age of twenty-five if 
male and twenty-one if female. Here, too, an aban- 
donment clause provided the equivalent of compen- 
sation to owners but was repealed later in the year. 
In 1846 the New Jersey legislature passed a bill that 
ostensibly emancipated all remaining slaves but 
placed them in a state of permanent apprenticeship. 
The last “apprentices” in New Jersey were freed by 
the Thirteenth Amendment. 


There were slaves in the territories of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, too, even though slavery was for- 
mally prohibited there by the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787. When Ohio was admitted to the Union in 
1803, its new constitution outlawed slavery. The 
territorial governments of Indiana and Illinois recog- 
nized a “voluntary” system of servitude whereby 
slaves were indentured to their masters for long peri- 
ods. While the Indiana constitution of 1816 and the 
Illinois constitution of 1818 officially prohibited 
slavery, the prohibitions were widely interpreted not 
to apply either to voluntary servitude or to descen- 
dants of French slaves present when the territories 
were organized. In Indiana, a few slaves were still re- 
ported in the census of 1840. In Illinois, slavery was 
finally abolished by the state supreme court in the 
case of Jarrot v. Jarrot in 1845. 


Once free, many people of color continued to 
work for their former owners and also to live in their 
houses, but within a few years most moved else- 
where, forming communities on the margins of 
white society in northern cities and towns. The slow 
demise of slavery and the ambiguity surrounding 
the status of people of color fostered a transfer of 
whites’ behaviors and attitudes toward slaves to an 
emerging population of free people of color. 
Throughout the North, state laws regulating the be- 
havior, limiting the movement, and restricting the 
suffrage of free people of color came into effect as 
formal slavery ended, and more than one hundred 
violent attacks by whites on communities of color 
were recorded between 1820 and 1850. Nonetheless, 
many northern blacks succeeded in forming schools, 
churches, and other institutions and in mounting an 
aggressive rhetorical attack on southern slavery. 
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See also Abolition Societies; African Americans: 
Free Blacks in the North; Slavery: Slavery 
and the Founding Generation. 
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Joanne Pope Melish 


ABOLITION SOCIETIES While America’s first 
abolitionists remain relatively anonymous when 
compared to their famous antebellum counter- 
parts—including William Lloyd Garrison, Frederick 
Douglass, and Lydia Maria Child—they are no less 
important. Indeed, even a man like Garrison would 
have saluted his predecessors in the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery (PAS) 
for initiating the antislavery struggle in the nation’s 
earliest years—an era when many citizens and 
statesmen wished to avoid national attacks on slav- 
ery for fear they would split apart the new Republic. 
These early abolitionist groups, which operated most 
consistently in the North and, fleetingly, in various 
southern locales, organized national conventions be- 
ginning in 1794. They represented endangered blacks 
in myriad legal cases in both the North and South 
and petitioned both state and federal governments on 
issues ranging from ending the overseas and domes- 
tic slave trades to eradicating bondage in the nation’s 
capital, Washington, D.C. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS OF ABOLITIONISTS 

While attacks on bondage by enslaved people, reli- 
gious figures, and pamphleteers date as far back as 
the 1600s, abolitionism as an organized movement 
began in the late colonial era when Pennsylvania 
Quakers decided to ban slaveholding members from 
attending meetings of the Society of Friends. By the 
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closing decades of the eighteenth century, other reli- 
gious dissenters had joined Quakers to form the 
foundations of early American abolition societies in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
and even Maryland and Virginia. As David Brion 
Davis, the leading scholar of antislavery movements, 
has argued in The Problem of Slavery in the Age of Revo- 
lution (1975), “in the 1760s, black slavery was sanc- 
tioned by Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Presbyterian 
and reformed churchman and theologians.” But even 
if most Americans did not join abolitionist groups, 
by the 1800s antislavery debates had occurred not 
just among Quakers but also Methodists, Baptists, 
Anglicans, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians. 
While Quakers formed the backbone of the PAS, the 
leading antislavery organization of the early Repub- 
lic, they “reached out to every neighborhood and 
church” in Philadelphia for “additional members,” 
according to Gary B. Nash and Jean R. Soderlund in 
Freedom by Degrees (1991). 


In New York City, Quakers and Anglicans to- 
gether provided over half of the membership of the 
New York Manumission Society. In Rhode Island, 
both Quakers and Congregationalists supported 
gradual abolition laws in the 1780s. 


LOCATIONS OF ABOLITION ORGANIZATIONS 
Early abolitionism operated primarily in northern 
urban locales. The PAS was formed in Philadelphia in 
1775 (and reformed in 1784), the New York Manu- 
mission Society was established in New York City in 
1784, and the Rhode Island Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery was created in Providence in 
1789. Abolitionist groups also formed in Connecti- 
cut (1790) and New Jersey (1793). By 1793, smaller 
societies existed in Delaware, Maryland, and Virgin- 
ia. The growth of abolitionist movements through- 
out the North and Upper South (no group existed in 
Georgia or South Carolina) led to the creation of the 
American Convention of Abolition Societies in 1794. 
Over the next forty years, abolitionists would meet 
annually and biennially (often in Philadelphia) to 
share abolitionist laws and literature, plot strategies 
and tactics, and address free black communities. The 
PAS remained the single largest abolitionist group of 
the early national era, with annual membership 
often reaching over one hundred people (and some- 
times much more). Additionally, the PAS could 
count both middling men (artisans and shopkeepers) 
and “worthies” (including Benjamin Franklin, who 
served as the group’s president before his death in 
1790) among its ranks. 
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GRADUAL ABOLITION 

The nation’s first abolition groups sought to end 
slavery gradually. As Gary B. Nash has put it in Race 
and Revolution (1990), “the view developed by post- 
1830 abolitionists that no man should be rewarded 
for ceasing to commit a sin had little currency at the 
time.” In other words, few early abolitionist leaders 
embraced the immediate ending of bondage. Emanci- 
pation statutes passed in northern states at the close 
of the eighteenth century reflected prevailing gradu- 
alist beliefs. These state laws provided that slaves 
would be liberated only at a future date. In Pennsyl- 
vania, which adopted the world’s first gradual aboli- 
tion law in 1780 (revised in 1784), freedom came for 
women at age nineteen and for men at age twenty- 
one. Most northern locales passed similar gradualist 
statutes over the next twenty years, with variations 
on the deadline for the liberation of enslaved people. 
Rhode Island passed such a law in 1784, as did Con- 
necticut (revised in 1797). New York followed in 
1799 (revised in 1817) and New Jersey in 1804. Ver- 
mont’s Constitution of 1777 had gradualist lan- 
guage but was interpreted to have outlawed bond- 
age, while New Hampshire eradicated slavery via 
constitutional interpretation. Massachusetts  fa- 
mously ended slavery by judicial decree in 1783 after 
several slaves sued for freedom in state courts. New 
northern states like Ohio, Illinois, and Maine entered 
the Union with constitutional bans on slavery. 


Southern abolitionists tried to make their states 
follow these examples, but with little success. Oper- 
ating in a circumscribed arena (Virginia and Mary- 
land alone accounted for nearly 300,000 slaves in 
1790), their calls for gradual emancipation laws ap- 
peared too radical in the South. As late as the fall of 
1827, for instance, one could still find abolitionists 
in Alexandria, Virginia. Nevertheless, as they wrote 
to the PAS, their group attracted only nineteen mem- 
bers and was forced by the prevailing local opinion 
to concentrate not on agitating slavery’s end by leg- 
islation but on helping free blacks illegally held in 
bondage and on gently “diffusing among our fellow 
citizens more just views on the subject of slavery.” 
The very name of the group—the Benevolent Society 
of Alexandria for Improving the Condition of the 
People of Color—suggested the tricky line southern 
abolitionists walked. Nevertheless, abolition societies 
from Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, and Kentucky 
sent representatives to national abolition conven- 
tions. And while no southern state ever adopted a 
gradual abolition statute, some did ease emancipa- 
tion restrictions during the early Republic. In 1782 
Virginia rescinded a law that forbade private manu- 
missions without legislative approval. The result 
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over the next several decades was the liberation of 
perhaps as many as from four thousand to six thou- 
sand enslaved people. 


If early abolitionists failed to end slavery nation- 
ally, they did help to sectionalize the institution po- 
litically and legally by sending northern slavery on 
the road to extinction. The total number of slaves lib- 
erated in northern locales was roughly forty thou- 
sand (although hard numbers are difficult to come 
by, for devious masters often sold slaves South be- 
fore emancipation statutes matured). By the early 
1800s, enough fugitive slaves had attempted to 
reach “free” Pennsylvania from various Chesapeake 
locales that masters increasingly complained about 
northern abolitionist “meddlers.” During the 1820s, 
the Maryland legislature even petitioned Pennsylva- 
nia to curtail abolitionist legal maneuverings on 
blacks’ behalf. 


One of the most neglected achievements of early 
abolitionists, then, was their protection of state abo- 
lition laws. Pennsylvania reformers had to hold the 
line against several slaveholder-inspired efforts either 
to curtail gradual abolition statutes in the legislature 
or have them declared unconstitutional at the state 
supreme court. The PAS also remained vigilant 
against masters’ efforts to find loopholes in state ab- 
olitionist laws. In the 1790s, for example, Pennsyl- 
vania legislators considered whether or not to let 
Haitian slave masters enter the state with temporary 
immunity from abolition laws. That measure was 
defeated after abolitionists mobilized opposition. 
(However, Haitian masters were allowed into slave 
states such as South Carolina.) 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE TO BLACKS 

Perhaps the most neglected aspect of early abolition- 
ist activism was legal aid to African Americans. The 
PAS and New York Manumission Society took the 
lead in representing kidnapped blacks and, on certain 
occasions, runaway slaves in courts of law. Early ab- 
olitionist legal maneuvering stemmed from black ac- 
tivism on the ground. When northern masters at- 
tempted to subvert abolition laws (for example, by 
claiming that they had moved to a northern locale 
only recently and were thus immune from emanci- 
pation laws), abolitionist lawyers stepped in, often 
garnering slaves their freedom. In other cases, aboli- 
tionist lawyers protected slaves from underhanded 
masters who tried to abrogate manumission con- 
tracts with bondspeople. 


Because slave runaways began taking a toll on 
both northern and southern masters, many slave- 
holders resorted to freedom agreements with their 
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slaves: if bondspeople pledged not to run away, mas- 
ters promised to liberate them in perhaps five to 
seven years. In essence, enslaved people in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland, Delaware, and even 
Virginia began converting slavery into indentured 
servitude through manumission agreements. Not 
only did the PAS and New York Manumission Soci- 
ety officiate at the signing of such contracts, they 
also confronted masters who attempted to ignore 
them. In 1788, for example, the PAS obtained free- 
dom for several slaves who were emancipated during 
the American Revolution but subsequently reen- 
slaved by recalcitrant masters. In 1800 the organiza- 
tion freed a single black Virginian on the same 
grounds: his mistress had once freed him and then 
summarily declared that “he is [still] my slave.” After 
working with local reformers in Winchester, Virgin- 
ia, the PAS secured the freedom of the man known 
in court records simply as “Abraham.” 


EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 

As these examples suggest, early abolitionist activity 
often revolved around state laws and courts. But pre- 
1830 abolitionists expanded their activism to nation- 
al matters on two key issues: the overseas slave trade 
and the ending of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Pennsylvania abolitionists sent their first anti-slave 
trading petition to Congress in 1790—a petition that 
aroused considerable, if short-lived, debate. Between 
that date and the early 1820s, abolitionists—largely 
through the aegis of the American Convention of Ab- 
olition Societies—memorialized Congress roughly a 
dozen times on the ending of the international slave 
trade or, after the federal government had banned the 
trade in 1808, on violations of the law. The Constitu- 
tion stipulated that Congress could consider banning 
the trade in 1807, but such a provision was not man- 
dated. Early abolitionists felt it their duty to agitate 
Congress to fulfill an anti-slave trading pledge—and 
then to make the nation honor it. 


By the 1820s the American Convention of Aboli- 
tion Societies focused on ending slavery in the na- 
tion’s capital. Led by Pennsylvania reformers, 
advocates of District emancipation argued that con- 
gressional power reigned supreme in Washington. 
Because slavery and slave trading stained Americans’ 
national image, it was argued, they should be pro- 
hibited in the capital (though significantly, this did 
not mean southern emancipation would follow). 
Pennsylvania abolitionist Thomas Earle, who would 
later become the Liberty Party’s vice presidential can- 
didate in 1840, became one of the spokesmen for Dis- 
trict emancipation. So too did a young newspaper- 
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man then in Baltimore named William Lloyd 
Garrison. 


BLACK ABOLITIONISTS 

Although formally excluded from groups like the 
PAS, black activists formed a parallel abolitionist 
movement before 1830. Led by the inaugural gener- 
ation of free blacks emerging in the North and Upper 
South (including Prince Hall in Boston, Richard Allen 
and James Forten in Pennsylvania, William Hamil- 
ton in New York, and Daniel Coker in Baltimore), Af- 
rican American reformers created a vibrant aboli- 
tionist movement revolving around public protest 
tactics and moralizing strategies. Centered largely in 
newly independent black churches in Philadelphia, 
New York City, Boston, Providence, and Baltimore, 
black reformers appealed to Americans as a whole to 
tackle racial injustice and make it a national priority. 
“My bosom swells with pride whenever I mention 
the name of James Forten,” Frederick Douglass once 
declared of one of his early abolitionist heroes. 


FROM GRADUALISM TO IMMEDIATISM 

Great transformations occurred in American aboli- 
tionism during the 1820s and 1830s. For one thing, 
anew generation of reformers that questioned the ef- 
ficacy of gradualism ascended to prominence. Slav- 
ery grew at a stunning pace, more than doubling 
since the founding of the first abolitionist groups. 
(Slaves numbered 700,000 in 1790 and two million 
in 1830.) While this growth extended to the south 
and southwest of the Atlantic seaboard, it intensified 
concerns among second-wave abolitionists about 
both slavery’s place in the Republic and African 
Americans’ claim to equality. Also, religious revivals 
focused many Americans’ concerns on eradicating 
sin; this massive movement pointed many new 
faces—including those of women—towards a more 
radical conception of abolitionism known as “im- 
mediatism.” Finally, the colonization movement ex- 
panded rapidly in both northern and southern states, 
often ostracizing free blacks. While gradual abolition 
societies expressed little or no opposition to coloniza- 
tion, free black activists mobilized as never before, 
holding public demonstrations against it, founding 
the first black newspapers, and holding national con- 
ventions. They also reached out to new generations 
of white reformers to create what were termed 
“modern” antislavery societies in the early 1830s. In- 
deed, with the inauguration of the New England An- 
tislavery Society in 1832 (with its integrated mem- 
bership and dedication to immediate abolition), the 
heyday of early abolitionist organizations ended. 
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See also Abolition of Slavery in the North; 
African Americans: African American 
Responses to Slavery and Race; African 
Americans: Free Blacks in the North; 
Emancipation and Manumission; Quakers; 
Slavery: Slave Trade, African; Slavery: 
Slavery and the Founding Generation; 
Women: Female Reform Societies and 
Reformers. 
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ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES 
Although a number of learned societies, such as the 
American Philosophical Society (1743), were active 
in eighteenth-century British North America, far 
more were established in the wake of the Revolution. 
In March 1776, Congress endorsed a resolution by 
John Adams for “erecting and establishing, in each 
and every colony a society for the improvement of 
agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce.” 
Few states followed this recommendation, but 
Adams’s Massachusetts did incorporate the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences (AAAS) in 1780 
and provided funds for its support. Its founding 
members were drawn from the commonwealth’s 
elite: public officials, clergymen, merchants, educa- 
tors, and physicians. Like the American Philosophical 
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Society, the AAAS was a learned society with wide- 
ranging interests that encompassed astronomy, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, geology, geogra- 
phy, and history. It began publishing its Memoirs in 
1785. The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
received a state charter in 1799 and proceeded along 
similar lines. Among other general interest organiza- 
tions were the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
South Carolina (1814) and the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of New York (1814). 


Institutions dedicated to more specific ends were 
also organized in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Agricultural societies, in particular, 
were prominent in an economy based on commercial 
farming. The Philadelphia Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture (1785), the Agricultural Society of 
South Carolina (1785), New York’s Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture, Arts, and Manufactures 
(1791), and the Massachusetts Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture (1792) disseminated informa- 
tion about improvements in crops, livestock, and 
cultivation to their members and the larger public. 
The Berkshire Agricultural Society (1811) organized 
the first agricultural fair in the United States and 
served as a model for other regional and county asso- 
ciations. Groups concentrating on the natural sci- 
ences included Philadelphia’s Chemical Society 
(1797), Columbian Chemical Society (1811), and the 
Academy of Natural Sciences (1812); Boston’s Linne- 
an Society (1814) and Society of Natural History 
(1830); New York’s American Mineralogical Society 
(1798) and Lyceum of Natural History (1817); the 
American Geological Society (1819) in New Haven, 
Connecticut; the Delaware Chemical and Geological 
Society (1821) in Wilmington; and the Maryland 
Academy of Science and Literature (1826) in Balti- 
more. Studying and collecting the sources of Ameri- 
ca’s history—national, local, and natural—were the 
goals of the Massachusetts Historical Society (1791) 
in Boston; the New-York Historical Society (1804); 
the American Antiquarian Society (1812) in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts; and the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania (1824) in Philadelphia. 


Like their colonial predecessors and their Europe- 
an contemporaries, the members of these groups 
were dedicated to the advancement and dissemina- 
tion of useful knowledge and to the betterment of so- 
ciety and the state. They delivered and listened to pa- 
pers, published proceedings, corresponded with 
peers, collected curiosities, and awarded premiums to 
foster invention and improvements in the practical 
and the fine arts. Learned societies in the new United 
States combined a cosmopolitan Enlightenment 
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ethos of progress with provincial emphases on eco- 
nomic development and nationalist pride in Ameri- 
ca’s achievements and prospects. They were among 
the most important cultural and scientific institu- 
tions in the new Republic. 


See also American Philosophical Society; 
Magazines; Museums and Historical 
Societies; Natural History; Professions. 
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ACADIANS Acadia consisted of what became 
three provinces of Canada: Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island. It was distinct from 
the French colony around the St. Lawrence River 
known as New France. In 1604 an expedition of 
about eighty men from France settled on an island in 
the St. Croix River and the following year moved to 
Port Royal on mainland Nova Scotia. The early set- 
tlers suffered from scurvy, and many colonists re- 
turned to France in 1607. Only a handful of French 
settlers pursued minor commercial pursuits from 
then until the core group of what became the Acadi- 
an population settled in the 1630s under the leader- 
ship of Governor Isaac de Razilly. Between 1670 and 
1750, the Acadian population grew from approxi- 
mately five hundred to some twelve thousand. 


The majority of Acadians lived in small agricul- 
tural communities around the Bay of Fundy. They 
quickly cultivated very productive land by using 
dikes to reclaim wetlands. Until the construction of 
the massive fortress of Louisburg on fle Royal (Cape 
Breton Island) in the 1720s, no other French commu- 
nity was within easy reach of the Acadians, and they 
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thus developed a tradition of autonomy. They also 
built good relations with the aboriginal peoples of the 
area, the Mi’kmaq and the Maliseet, and established 
trade links with the English colony of Massachu- 
setts. 


During the imperial wars between France and 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the Acadians’ autonomy proved difficult to main- 
tain. In 1713 the Treaty of Utrecht permanently 
transferred the mainland of Nova Scotia to England. 
Acadians had often declared themselves neutral in 
wars between France and England, and the English 
attempted, with little success, to have Acadians take 
an oath of allegiance to the British Crown. In 1749 
the English founded Halifax as a counterweight to 
Louisburg. In 1754 another war began between 
France and England, and in 1755—after continued 
efforts to have Acadians take an oath of allegiance— 
Governor Charles Lawrence began forcibly deporting 
the Acadians, expelling approximately eleven thou- 
sand by 1762. While some Acadians avoided expul- 
sion, the majority found themselves expatriated to 
France or dispersed to other English colonies. Louisi- 
ana, a French colony until ceded to Spain in 1762, be- 
came a popular destination of exiled Acadians, where 
they became known as Cajuns. 


In 1764 the Acadians were allowed to return 
upon taking an oath of allegiance. However, during 
the Acadians’ exile, approximately twelve thousand 
New England colonists, known as the Planters, had 
taken over much of the Acadians’ former lands. Re- 
turning Acadians thus settled on marginal farming 
areas in southwest Nova Scotia, eastern New Bruns- 
wick, parts of Cape Breton Island, and Prince Edward 
Island. The English forced the Acadians to settle in 
marginal areas to develop frontier regions and be- 
cause they believed that weak Acadian communities 
might be assimilated. However, the Acadians pre- 
served their language, religion, and folk traditions, 
and in the 1830s and 1840s they began collectively 
to reassert themselves. More Acadians entered poli- 
tics, where they insisted on the recognition of Acadi- 
an identity, especially their language and religion. 
The American poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
assisted this nascent Acadian nationalism when he 
published his famous poem, Evangeline, in 1847, in 
which he told the story of lovers torn apart by the 
expulsion. 


See also Canada; Louisiana; New Orleans. 
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ADAMS, JOHN John Adams (1735-1826), was 
born in Braintree, Massachusetts. A graduate of Har- 
vard College (1755), he became a lawyer. Adams 
served in the First and Second Continental Congresses 
(1774, 1775-1777), in diplomatic missions to 
France, the Netherlands, and Britain (1778-1788), 
and as the first vice president (1789-1797) and sec- 
ond president (1797-1801) of the United States. He 
married Abigail Smith of Weymouth, Massachu- 
setts, in 1764, one of the singular women of the era. 
He died on 4 July 1826. 


REVOLUTIONARY POLITICS 

John Adams’s political career began in earnest in 
1765. In response to that year’s Stamp Act, which 
required that the colonists pay a “stamp fee” for all 
legal documents (in addition to some other items), 
Adams penned a series of essays published later as the 
Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law (1768). Just 
as no man was born with the keys to heaven, so too, 
Adams argued in the Dissertation, was no man born 
in possession of the right to rule others on earth. 
Adams also made his first major appearances on the 
public stage in 1765. In the autumn of that year, he 
wrote several resolutions in response to the Stamp 
Act and presented them to his local town meeting. 
The Braintree Resolves, as they became known, soon 
spread throughout the colony. Not long thereafter, 
the leaders of Massachusetts’s “patriot party” asked 
Adams to join the colony’s other top lawyers in 
making their case to the governor. In early 1766 he 
also published a series of newspaper essays in defense 
of colonial rights, “From the Earl of Clarendon to 
William Pym.” 


The repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766 heartened 
Adams, but when Britain’s Parliament the following 
year passed the Townshend Acts, which placed duties 
on glass, lead, paper, paint, and tea, Adams realized 
that the strife between the colonies and the mother 
country would not end anytime soon. He served as 
John Hancock’s lead counsel in the Liberty trial of 
1768, named after John Hancock’s ship, the Liberty, 
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John Adams. The first vice president and second 
president of the United States, depicted in an engraving 
(1797) by James Smither, after a painting by John Singleton 
Copley. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


which British customs agents had seized. In 1770 
Adams defended the British soldiers who stood ac- 
cused of murder in the Boston Massacre trial. Not 
long after the soldiers were set free with a mild repri- 
mand, Boston selected Adams as one of its represen- 
tatives in the colony’s assembly. 


In the fall of 1774 Massachusetts sent Adams to 
the first Continental Congress, where he helped to 
draft the declaration of rights. Massachusetts includ- 
ed Adams in its delegation to the Second Congress, 
which convened in the spring of 1775 in the wake of 
the battles of Lexington and Concord. Adams 
thought the time had come to declare independence. 
For over a year he pushed, cajoled, and lobbied his 
colleagues, until events and changes in the member- 
ship of Congress conspired to give his side a victory. 
On 1 July 1776, Adams gave a great speech in de- 
fense of the resolution that “these colonies are and of 
right ought to be free and independent states.” That 
speech clinched his status among his countrymen as 
the leader of the independence forces. Two of his 
peers dubbed him the “Atlas of Independence” for his 
efforts. The resolution carried on 2 July. Congress 
approved the public Declaration of Independence two 
days later. 
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WAR, FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AND CONSTITUTIONS 
After the colonies declared independence, Adams re- 
mained one of the most active men in Congress, serv- 
ing as chairman of many committees, including the 
congressional War Committee. From early in 1776 
until the Battle of Saratoga in October 1777, that 
made Adams a one-man war department. For most 
of the decade following 1777, Adams served the 
United States in Europe. In 1778 Congress sent him 
to France to help negotiate an alliance with that na- 
tion. He arrived after the treaty was signed and re- 
turned home in the early summer of 1779. Later that 
year Adams returned to France with powers to nego- 
tiate a treaty to end the war with Britain. He re- 
mained in Europe until 1788, serving in the Nether- 
lands and in Britain, in addition to France. 


Adams’s tenure in France is best remembered for 
its stormy nature. Most historians explain Adams’s 
difficulties in Paris by highlighting his sensitivity to 
personal slights, along with his tempestuousness. 
The charge is not entirely unfair, but they seldom 
note that the British spy cell in the American legation 
stirred up a good deal of the trouble. To his credit, 
Adams saw quite clearly that American and French 
interests were only aligned against Britain, not in 
favor of a free and independent United States. France 
wanted to make the United States a dependent client 
state. Naturally, the French wished to replace Adams 
with someone more pliable. Frustrated in Paris, 
Adams went to the Netherlands in an effort to open 
a second diplomatic front that would lessen Ameri- 
ca’s dependency upon France. Ultimately, he secured 
official recognition of the United States by the Dutch 
government and loans from the bankers in the Neth- 
erlands. In 1782 he returned to Paris to help John Jay 
and Benjamin Franklin negotiate a peace treaty with 
Britain. They secured land clear to the Mississippi 
and preserved the right to dry fish on the shores of 
Newfoundland. In 1785 Adams became the first 
American minister to Britain. 


Adams’s other preoccupation between 1776 and 
1789 was the theory and practice of constitution 
writing. When he returned home in the summer of 
1779, Massachusetts happened to be drafting its new 
state constitution, and Adams became its primary 
draftsman. The Massachusetts constitution was the 
first to be drafted by a special convention called by 
the people for that purpose and then ratified by the 
people. Adams heartily approved of that system of 
ratification. Massachusetts’s constitution was also 
the first to feature two tripartite sets of checks and 
balances: among the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches of government, and between the three 
branches of the legislature (a lower house, an upper 
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house, and an executive with a qualified veto). 
Adams was also the best-known advocate of such 
political architecture in his era. 


Since Adams’s lifetime, his constitutional 
thought has been a matter of controversy. In early 
1776 his influential pamphlet, Thoughts on Govern- 
ment, was printed. Partly written to correct what he 
considered to be the excessive democratism of Thom- 
as Paine’s Common Sense (1776), Adams's Thoughts on 
Government advocated the model of government he 
would enshrine in the Massachusetts constitution a 
few years later, featuring separations of power and 
checks and balances. The pamphlet, which was both 
popular and influential, laid the seeds of the contro- 
versy that was to engulf Adams’s political thought. 


Unlike most of his contemporaries, Adams de- 
fined the term “republic” according to its ends, rather 
than its means. In Thoughts on Government, Adams 
wrote that “there is no good government but what 
is republican” and “the very definition of a republic 
is ‘an empire of laws and not of men.’” 


He made similar statements in 1787 and 1788 in 
the three-volume Defence of the Constitutions of Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, his contribu- 
tion to constitutional reform in America and Europe 
in the 1780s. Good republican governments could 
not be simple, representative democracies, he assert- 
ed, since a majority “may establish uniformity in re- 
ligion; it may restrain trade; it may confine the per- 
sonal liberty of all equally, and against the judgment 
of many, even of the best and wisest, without rea- 
sonable motives, use, or benefit.” The way to prevent 
these dangers was by checking and balancing power. 
To ensure liberty under law, “orders of men, watch- 
ing and balancing each other, are the only security; 
power must be opposed to power, and interest to in- 
terest.” Many people mistook Adams’s discussion of 
the defects of popular government for an argument 
against popular government. 


THE FEDERALIST ERA 

Not long after his return from Europe, Adams be- 
came the first vice president elected under the new 
federal Constitution. He soon became a lightning rod 
for criticism from Thomas Jefferson’s party. From 
his post as president of the Senate, Adams lectured 
his colleagues about the need for high-toned titles to 
attract capable men to government and to secure re- 
spect for American officials in European courts. In- 
stead of carrying the issue, Adams became the butt 
of jokes about his own air of superiority and endured 
accusations that he secretly supported monarchy 
and aristocracy. That Adams criticized the French 
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Revolution from the start only added fuel to the fire. 
Since the French called their new regime a republic, 
most Americans believed that the cause of the France 
was the cause of America. 


In 1790 and 1791 Adams published a series of es- 
says that are known to history as the “Discourses on 
Davila.” The basic point of the “Discourses” was that 
political men were driven by the “passion for distinc- 
tion” (or spectemer agendo)—the desire to be seen and 
loved by others. This passion led men to do both 
grand and unspeakable things. The only way to se- 
cure peace in society was to manage conflict; the at- 
tempt to escape it was futile. Thomas Jefferson, then 
serving as secretary of state, denounced Adams’s 
ideas as “heresies.” After publishing the “Dis- 
courses,” Adams rode out the remainder of Wash- 
ington’s terms outside the limelight. He supported 
the Jay Treaty of 1795 with Britain because it was 
better than war, but he was not closely associated 
with it. Adams remained the man most likely to suc- 
ceed Washington, and he did so in 1797. Unlike 
Washington, who was elected unanimously, Adams 
won the presidency by a mere three electoral votes. 


Around the time Adams became president, 
France reacted to the Jay Treaty by attacking Ameri- 
can ships on the high seas. Adams responded firmly. 
When French agents (code-named X, Y, and Z) de- 
manded a bribe before the start of negotiations, 
Adams was furious, as were most Americans. The 
XYZ affair inflamed opinion against France, and 
Adams used American anger to rally his countrymen 
to oppose French depredations in the Quasi-War 
with France. A firm believer in the old adage that “if 
you wish peace, prepare for war,” Adams used 
American resistance to France to bring about a settle- 
ment, which was negotiated in Paris. News of it ar- 
rived in America in the fall of 1800, too late to keep 
Adams from losing the presidential contest by eight 
electoral votes. 


Caught in the middle of a struggle between Fed- 
eralists and Republicans, Adams’s presidency was a 
political disaster. He alienated the Republicans by 
warring with France and alienated the Federalists by 
making peace. He upset the Republicans by signing 
the Alien and Sedition Acts and angered the Federal- 
ists by pardoning John Fries after the rebellion he led 
had been stopped. Just before leaving office, President 
Adams appointed John Marshall, then serving as sec- 
retary of state, as the chief justice of the United 
States, and several lesser officials. These “midnight 
appointments” angered Thomas Jefferson, who 
viewed them as politically unfair and personally un- 
kind. 
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RETIREMENT 

In his last quarter century, Adams remained on or 
near his farm in Quincy, as his part of Braintree, 
Massachusetts, had been renamed. He watched with 
pride as his eldest son, John Quincy Adams, rose in 
the nation’s political firmament. In addition to walk- 
ing about town and working the land, Adams read 
and wrote a great deal. When Massachusetts called 
a convention to revise its constitution in 1820, the 
town of Quincy sent Adams. He hoped that the state 
was finally ready to get rid of its religious establish- 
ment, but to his chagrin, he could not convince the 
convention on that point. 


Adams made some efforts to vindicate his repu- 
tation. He started and abandoned an autobiography 
a few times. When his erstwhile friend Mercy Otis 
Warren published a history of the American Revolu- 
tion, Adams fired a barrage of letters at her, com- 
plaining that she had attacked his character and 
slighted his accomplishments. In 1810 and 1811 he 
published a series of essays in the Boston Patriot that 
defended his presidency against criticism by Federal- 
ists and suggested that many of them were not com- 
mitted to the Union. In 1812 Adams resumed contact 
with Thomas Jefferson. Before they died, the aged 
patriarchs would exchange more than one hundred 
and fifty letters. These letters were Adams’s final ef- 
fort to explain his republican faith and to vindicate 
his reputation before the court of history. He wrote 
his final letter to Jefferson in April 1826, a few 
months before he died, only a few hours after Jeffer- 
son, on 4 July 1826. 


See also Boston Massacre; Constitutionalism: 
State Constitution Making; Declaration of 
Independence; Election of 1796; Election 
of 1800; Presidency, The: John Adams; 
Quasi-War with France; Revolution: 
Diplomacy; Treaty of Paris; XYZ Affair. 
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ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY The eldest son and sec- 
ond child of John and Abigail Smith Adams of Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, John Quincy Adams (1767- 
1848) had one of the longest and most diverse careers 
in American political history. Between 1781, when 
he accompanied Francis Dana on his mission to Rus- 
sia, to his collapse and death in the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1848, Adams served as a diplomat 
abroad (1794-1801, 1809-1817), Massachusetts 
state senator (1802-1803), a member of the US. 
Senate (1803-1808), secretary of state (1817-1824), 
and president of the United States (1825-1829). He 
was a congressman from 1831 until his death. Like 
his father, he received a bachelor’s degree from Har- 
vard College (1787) and was admitted to the bar in 
Massachusetts (1790). Adams was also a gifted rhet- 
orician, a student of the classics, a diarist, and a sci- 
entist. He was Harvard’s first Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric (1806-1809), and, while serving as secre- 
tary of state, he compiled a report on weights and 
measures that is a classic in the field. 


Adams first gained political notoriety in 1791 
when he published the letters of “Publicola”—a series 
of essays defending his father in particular and the 
Federalist Party in general against Jefferson’s charge 
of political “heresy.” Publicola and subsequent writ- 
ings impressed President Washington, and in 1794 
he made young Adams U.S. minister to the Nether- 
lands. Washington raved about Adams’s talents, 
proclaiming that, “I shall be much mistaken if, in as 
short a period as can well be expected, he is not found 
at the head of the diplomatic corps, let the govern- 
ment be administered by whomsoever the people 
may choose.” Adams remained in the Hague 
throughout the rest of Washington’s tenure and 
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John Quincy Adams. Diplomat, congressman, and sixth 
president of the United States, depicted in an 1826 
engraving by Asher Brown Durand, after a painting by 
Thomas Sully. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


served in Berlin during his father’s presidency (179 7- 
1801). Throughout these years Adams sought to 
maintain America’s independent yet engaged stance 
in Europe. 


Rather than serve under President Jefferson, 
Adams returned to the United States with his bride, 
Louisa Catherine Adams, the daughter of the Ameri- 
can consul in London, whom he had married in 
1797. (They would have three sons—George Wash- 
ington Adams, John Adams II, and Charles Francis 
Adams.) Adams soon found his way back into poli- 
tics, winning a seat in Massachusetts’s state senate 
in 1802. Federalist Party managers had trouble with 
Adams, so they moved him up and out, to a seat in 
the U.S. Senate in 1803. Adams’s term was stormy, 
for he was too independent to be a good partisan. He 
believed in a party system in the abstract but never 
could work within a party himself. Republicans were 
disinclined to trust the son of the man they had just 
defeated for president. Meanwhile, the growing anti- 
Unionist sentiment in the Federalist Party dismayed 
Adams. The final break came in 1808 when he at- 
tended a Republican caucus to nominate a presiden- 
tial candidate. Massachusetts Federalists thereupon 
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repudiated Adams, appointing his successor before 
Adams had even finished his term. Facing dishonor, 
Adams resigned. 


President Madison named Adams the American 
minister to Russia in 1809. He remained there until 
1814 when Madison sent him to Ghent to chair 
America’s peace commission to negotiate an end to 
the War of 1812. After Adams and his colleagues 
signed the Treaty of Ghent on 24 December 1814, 
Madison sent Adams to London to serve as America’s 
minister. While there, he began the negotiations that 
would culminate in the Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1817. 
That treaty, which removed armed ships from the 
Great Lakes, was a landmark in the history of disar- 
mament. 


In 1817 Adams returned home to serve as secre- 
tary of state under President Monroe. Seeing Spain’s 
weakness in America, Adams pushed every advan- 
tage. Hence, in a negotiation that at first concerned 
only the Florida territory, Adams secured America’s 
claim to land from Florida to the edge of Texas, and 
then across the West to the Oregon territory along 
the Pacific Ocean. Samuel Flagg Bemis notes that the 
Adams-Onis, or Transcontinental, Treaty “was the 
greatest diplomatic victory won by any single indi- 
vidual in the history of the United States.” 


Secretary of State Adams also played a key role 
in the creation of the Monroe Doctrine. He thought 
America should play an active role in the Western 
Hemisphere but a passive one outside of it. In an ora- 
tion delivered on 4 July 1821, he described how the 
United States should respond to the Greek indepen- 
dence movement: America “goes not abroad in search 
of monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher to the 
freedom and independence of all. She is the champion 
and vindicator only of her own.” 


The presidential election of 1824 was the first 
closely contested election since 1800. No candidate 
received a majority, so the decision went to Congress; 
after much arm-twisting by Henry Clay, Congress 
made Adams president, even though Andrew Jack- 
son had a plurality of votes. Adams thereupon made 
Clay secretary of state. For the next four years Jack- 
son and his allies made an issue of the “corrupt bar- 
gain.” Adams was an ineffective president. Wishing 
to be above party politics, he kept some of Jackson’s 
partisans in office, and they actively campaigned 
against him. Meanwhile, he called for an extensive 
plan of internal improvements, claiming that “liber- 
ty is power” to improve the nation. He wanted to use 
the latent powers of the federal government to inte- 
grate the nation, which he feared was too divided 
among North, South, and West. Even though some 
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of Adams's specific programs were popular, his over- 
all scheme was not, and Jackson crushed him in the 
election of 1828. 


Adams took defeat hard. In 1837 he wrote, ina 
letter to Charles W. Upham, that “the great object of 
my life... as applied to the administration of the 
Government of the United States has failed.” The 
American union, he feared, would be the plaything 
of slaveholders rather than an engine for the spread 
of liberty. In 1830 he entered Congress, representing 
his native district in Massachusetts. He held the seat 
until his death in 1848. Throughout these years he 
sought, with some success, to return the Union to its 
antislavery foundation. Antislavery forces would 
dub him “old man eloquent” for his rhetorical service 
in their cause. 


See also Adams, John; Antislavery; Election of 
1824; Election of 1828; Federalist Party; 
Ghent, Treaty of; Jackson, Andrew; 
Jefferson, Thomas; Monroe Doctrine; 
Presidency, The: John Quincy Adams. 
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ADAMS-ONIS TREATY See Transcontinental 
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ADVERTISING Advertising has existed in one 
form or another for centuries. From stone tablets to 
Internet pop-ups, people have advertised goods and 
services available for the use and benefit of others. In 
the early years of the United States, most advertise- 
ments appeared in printed form, primarily in broad- 
sides or newspapers. Unlike today’s advertising, the 
purpose of these advertisements was to provide in- 
formation about events or available goods and ser- 
vices rather than to stimulate demand. 


Broadsides were single sheets produced to spread 
information about a particular topic. They often ad- 
vertised products available in local stores or services 
provided by local professionals, but broadsides were 
more often used to announce something unique and 
short-term. During the American Revolution, offi- 
cials used broadsides to recruit soldiers for the Conti- 
nental Army. The poems that became the songs 
“Yankee Doodle” and, following the War of 1812, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” appeared in broadsides 
and spread rapidly along the Atlantic Coast. Broad- 
sides could be produced quickly and used to spread 
information rapidly through a community. 


More typical advertisements appeared in the 
weekly newspapers published in colonial America 
and the early Republic. From the time the first suc- 
cessful American newspaper appeared in 1704, 
printers depended on the income from advertising to 
help keep their publications solvent. Up to one-half 
of any given issue could be given over to advertise- 
ments. To modern readers, the newspaper advertise- 
ments of the early Republic look like today’s classi- 
fieds. Woodcuts of a ship or a hat could indicate the 
type of advertisement but did not really give much 
information. Potential customers had to read the ad- 
vertisements in order to know what was being of- 
fered. A great variety of advertisements appeared, 
ranging from lists of goods for sale in a local shop, 
to announcements of local dance instructors or dame 
schools (schools for boys and girls set up by women 
teachers in their homes), to want ads for various 
jobs, to announcements of runaway slaves. The ad- 
vertisements did not appear in any particular order 
or place but rather were scattered throughout the 
newspaper wherever they fit. 


Two primary factors explain the apparent lack 
of creativity in newspaper advertising in the early 
Republic. First, the available technology produced 
limitations. Printing presses prior to the 1830s had 
changed little from the days of Gutenberg. Type had 
to be set by hand and printing across columns was 
prohibitively expensive. Illustrations could be print- 
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ed only by using woodcuts that had to be hand- 
carved. Hence, advertisements appeared primarily in 
narrow columns with few illustrations. Second, al- 
though advertising constituted an important income 
source and gave readers information they sought, 
newspaper printers at the time gave as much space 
as possible to politics. From the beginnings of the ar- 
guments with Great Britain in the 1760s until at 
least the middle of the nineteenth century, newspa- 
per producers aimed the material they published at 
audiences involved in political debates. 


See also Newspapers; Print Culture; Printers; 
Printing Technology. 
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AFFECTION The late eighteenth century was 
marked by revolutions in both political and personal 
life. While the American Revolution challenged pat- 
riarchical and tyrannical forms of government, 
models of democratic union also reshaped family life 
and personal relationships. The new nation was dedi- 
cated to “the pursuit of happiness,” and affection 
was a fundamental component of this social and po- 
litical vision. In friendship, courtship, marriage, and 
child rearing, men and women began to privilege 
emotional standards that stressed a warm egalitari- 
anism. These shifting ideals deeply influenced and af- 
fected how early national Americans experienced 
their most intimate and emotionally fulfilling rela- 
tionships. 


The emerging emphasis on affection was influ- 
enced by the “culture of sensibility,” which encour- 
aged individuals to relate to the feelings, concerns, 
and sufferings of others. The culture of sensibility 
asserted that individuals should develop strong 
bonds of connection with others that would enable 
them to greater appreciate both the joys and sorrows 
of life. Stressing intense, emotional reactions to even 
the most everyday events of life, sensibility privi- 
leged a world of affectionate interaction between in- 
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dividuals who felt an acute sense of affinity. In their 
various personal and social relationships, individuals 
increasingly valued expressive, candid communica- 
tions with one another that would heighten this ideal 
of shared experience and feeling. 


In particular, these shifting emotional standards 
ushered in significant changes in the experiences and 
expectations of romantic love, courtship, and mar- 
riage. Throughout the eighteenth century, it was not 
uncommon for parents to influence, and at times ac- 
tively control, their children’s marital choices with 
larger economic and social goals in mind. But in the 
post-Revolutionary period, parental interference 
lessened as couples began to exercise more autonomy 
and individualism regarding matters of the heart. In 
the process, the expectations that men and women 
brought with them into marriage also grew. No lon- 
ger conceived of in terms of patriarchal authority 
and wifely submission, marriage became invested 
with affectionate ideals that stressed egalitarian rela- 
tionships between loving partners. The emerging 
ideal of “companionate marriage” celebrated affec- 
tion, affinity, and mutuality. Men and women came 
to expect unparalleled happiness and fulfillment in 
their unions with one another as affectionate bonds 
of intimacy and friendship became the cornerstones 
of happy marriages. 


Yet throughout the early national period, ten- 
sions existed between older models of patriarchal au- 
thority and newer ideals of affectionate companion- 
ship. While marriage was idealized in terms of 
partnership and equality, wives were still encour- 
aged to defer to their husbands in order to maintain 
domestic harmony. And while affectionate bonds be- 
tween parent and child heightened the emotional ex- 
periences of childhood, husbands and fathers still 
maintained legal and cultural authority over the 
household unit. Ultimately, the emphasis given to 
emotional bonds of affection in family life helped to 
obscure the continued existence of power dynamics 
that sustained male privilege in economic and politi- 
cal spheres. In essence, women were urged to aban- 
don claims for equality and to settle instead for affec- 
tion within their personal relationships. Yet these 
affectionate ideals often proved difficult to sustain, 
creating tensions between expectation and experi- 
ence. Further, those women and children who en- 
dured abuse or abandonment in the absence of their 
husbands and fathers’ “true” affection were often left 
with few legal or economic protections. 


Despite tensions between emotional ideals and 
lived experience, individuals continued to idealize af- 
fectionate relationships as sources of deep fulfillment 
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and personal happiness. At once an expression of and 
a conduit for individualism, affection offered men 
and women the chance to reveal their innermost 
selves with like-minded individuals who shared deep, 
expressive bonds of sensibility and affinity. Such 
highly charged, emotionally fulfilling relationships 
served as bulwarks against more impersonal, disin- 
genuous encounters that individuals might also ex- 
perience in their daily lives. Although men and 
women feared being betrayed by another’s duplicity 
or false affection, many took the risk of being disap- 
pointed or deceived in the hopes of actualizing the 
ideals of affectionate companionship. The emotional 
stakes were high as relationships increasingly were 
invested with intense expectations and imaginative 
ideals. 


Affection revolutionized how men and women 
made sense of themselves and the world around 
them and reshaped both personal and political life. 
Throughout the early national period, affectionate 
ideals for personal relationships were used as models 
for political and social harmony. As friends and cou- 
ples freely entered into affectionate unions with one 
another, they created egalitarian forms of interaction 
that influenced the nature of political participation in 
the young Republic. Bonds of affection, rather than 
authority, became the organizing device for both 
politics and the family. In many ways, America’s 
sense of itself as a people and a nation rested in this 
persistent belief in the power of affection. 


See also Childhood and Adolescence; Courtship; 
Domestic Life; Marriage; Women: 
Overview; Women: Rights. 
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This entry consists of seven separate articles: Over- 
view, African American Life and Culture, African Ameri- 
can Literature, African American Religion, African 
American Responses to Slavery and Race, Free Blacks in 
the North, and Free Blacks in the South. 


Overview 


No single group had higher hopes followed by great- 
er disappointments during the time of the establish- 
ment of the new American nation than African 
Americans. In the 1750s, nearly everyone of African 
descent in the British North American mainland col- 
onies was enslaved, but the libertarian spirit of the 
Revolutionary era offered hope for freedom. A num- 
ber of African Americans did become free between the 
1760s and 1810s. But any window of opportunity 
that opened for some blacks of the Revolutionary 
generation slammed shut for most African Ameri- 
cans as slavery persisted and spread into new areas 
and as racism (to justify enslavement and exploita- 
tion in a nation grounded in personal freedom) 
gained in strength. By 1829, although importation 
of slaves into the United States had ended over two 
decades earlier and half the states had abolished slav- 
ery, 90 percent of African Americans remained en- 
slaved, a slave-based economy was thriving, and 
prospects for liberty and justice for American blacks 
were as remote as they had ever been. 


SLAVERY IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

The period of the American Revolution was disrup- 
tive for everyone in the British mainland colonies. 
For African Americans, it was also contradictory, 
confusing, and in the long run damaging. Revolu- 
tionary ideology and economic gain for slave owners 
were at the heart of these matters. The rationale for 
the break with Britain—the enlightened perspective 
on human equality and natural rights—was not a 
smooth fit in a land where, in 1776, nearly half a 
million persons of African descent were owned by, 
and forced to work for, others. A small proportion 
of slave owners acted on the libertarian ideal and 
freed their slaves. Once warfare with Britain was 
under way, however, some slaves ended their bond- 
age by fleeing to British or Patriot forces and fighting 
or working as auxiliaries. In the northern states and 
Upper South, a noticeable number of free African 
Americans began to appear over the last three dec- 
ades of the eighteenth century. 
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But the perceived economic necessity of the 
southern planter class kept liberty from reaching en- 
slaved African Americans where their numbers were 
greatest: southern and eastern Virginia, the Caroli- 
nas, and Georgia. As in more northerly states, slaves 
in the Deep South did what they could to gain free- 
dom during the war—mostly by absconding to the 
British, the backcountry, or Spanish Florida. But 
peace, after 1783, found southern planters eager to 
return to prosperity by re-creating a plantation 
economy, using the slaves they had and acquiring 
more. So set on resting their future on slave produc- 
tion were southern leaders that, when time came for 
the states to “form a more perfect union” that would 
secure “the blessings of liberty,” they insisted that 
the Atlantic slave trade remain open, that slaves be 
counted toward representation in the new govern- 
ment, and that the government help secure their 
human property. 


Compromises in the new Constitution kept Afri- 
can slaves pouring into southern ports until 1808, 
prescribed counting three-fifths of all slaves for ap- 
portioning representation, and required states to re- 
turn fugitive slaves to their owners. The Constitu- 
tion’s framers actually solidified human bondage by 
guaranteeing individual property rights, since land 
and human laborers were the property most impor- 
tant to white southerners. In allowing the states to 
decide whether or not to condone slavery and in pro- 
viding federal power to enforce the law, the Consti- 
tution strengthened ownership and control of slaves 
and allowed for slavery’s extension into new territo- 
ries. 


HEIGHTENING RACISM 

The words “slaves” and “slavery” do not appear in 
the Constitution because human bondage is incon- 
sistent in a land of liberty. The way in which slave- 
holders and others worked out a rationale for slavery 
involved manipulating notions about race and ignor- 
ing claims of liberty in favor of economic self- 
interest and political expediency. Racist feelings 
about Africans were a factor in establishing slavery 
in the colonies and condoning the brutal punish- 
ments required to exact hard work from slaves, but 
race was not of overriding importance in the daily 
workings of colonial society. Through the 1750s and 
beyond, African Americans and white Americans 
continued to mix and share values, customs, and 
personal relationships. But once the new nation be- 
came a land where all were supposedly born free, 
white southerners began looking to racist assump- 
tions about blacks’ “nature and character” to justify 
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their enslavement. Persons of African descent were 
racially inferior, many argued; of lower intelligence 
and morals; inherently lazy; sexually depraved; and 
dangerous. Slavery’s controls were thus necessary to 
keep people in a free society safe from blacks. In this 
fashion, a deeper and more debilitating racism bur- 
rowed into the tissue of white America. 


The descent of white racism to new depths fell 
hardest initially on free African Americans. As their 
numbers grew, particularly in the Upper South, 
southern whites began to exhibit a fear and loathing 
of free blacks, whose very existence undermined rac- 
ist justifications for slavery. Therefore, southern 
state legislatures began limiting the number of free 
African Americans (by banning African American 
immigration) and then taking away many of their 
rights—to bear arms, vote, or even congregate. And 
where, in the judgment of local whites, laws and or- 
dinances did not adequately restrict free African 
Americans, mob violence did. White rioting in black 
sections of northern cities occurred frequently in the 
1820s. Beyond this, in cities where populations min- 
gled, whites moved to separate persons of African de- 
scent in, or exclude them from, public facilities, social 
events, schools—even churches and cemeteries. The 
issue now was not slavery; it was race. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 

As the new nation was coming into being, northern 
and southern sections of the country diverged on 
slavery. Beginning with Vermont in 1777, New En- 
gland states outlawed slavery in their constitutions, 
and in the mid-Atlantic states, Pennsylvania in 1780 
led New York and New Jersey in passing laws to end 
slavery gradually. Also, the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 banned slavery in states formed out of the 
Northwest Territory, west of the Alleghenies and 
north of the Ohio River. The result by the 1820s was 
slavery’s almost complete disappearance north of 
Maryland and the Ohio. 


At the same time, slavery was proceeding with 
renewed vigor in the southern states. In the wake of 
the Revolutionary War, from the mid-1780s, plant- 
ers in Maryland and Virginia opened new western 
lands and carved out plantations to grow tobacco 
and grain, while those in coastal South Carolina and 
Georgia resumed plantation rice production. Mean- 
while, British cotton mills were mass-producing cot- 
ton cloth in the first stage of the industrial revolu- 
tion, causing increased demand and rising prices for 
raw cotton. Machines to remove seeds from short- 
staple American cotton, copying Eli Whitney’s 1793 
model gin, helped make the crop pay, and the acqui- 
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sition from Spain (1798) and France (1803) of terri- 
tory that would become southern Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana meant new, fertile land 
for cotton production. After defeat of the Creek Na- 
tion in 1814, planters with cotton on their minds 
steadily moved into these new lands. 


A reinvigorated transatlantic slave trade provid- 
ed 170,000 Africans for the expanding plantation 
economy between 1783 and the trade’s end in 1808. 
(This would amount to one-fifth of all African slaves 
ever brought to the North American mainland.) 
Thereafter, African Americans would fill that role, 
coming from growth of existing slave populations in 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. A 
domestic slave trade involving purchase of slaves in 
the Upper South to sell in the Deep South furnished 
African American hands—fifteen thousand each year 
of the 1820s—for cotton production. The movement 
of so many would eventually turn the states of the 
Deep South into the center of the African American 
population, and the mingling of blacks from differ- 
ent regions would lead to the forming of a more ho- 
mogenous African American culture. 


AFRICAN AMERICAN CULTURE 

The continuation and expansion of slavery in the na- 
tion’s southern states affected the culture of all Afri- 
can Americans. Between the mid-1780s and 1808, 
the great influx of persons straight from Africa’s 
west coasts helped “re-Africanize” African American 
culture. Thereafter, it developed regionally according 
to local circumstances that affected demography, 
which in turn had an effect on personal relationships 
and the ability to form and live in families. 


Because work dominated slaves’ existence, varied 
work situations affected how enslaved men, women, 
and children lived. In northern Virginia and Mary- 
land, where tobacco and grain farming declined from 
the 1790s, slaves were separated on small farms and 
performed a variety of tasks. Farther south in Vir- 
ginia, large-scale tobacco and grain production con- 
tinued, with slaves working in gangs. When tobacco 
prices fell, especially after 1815, planters in these 
areas often decided to sell slaves to traders taking 
them south. Nowhere in the early national period did 
family disruption threaten previously stable slave 
communities more than in southern Maryland and 
Virginia. In South Carolina and Georgia, the postwar 
rejuvenation of rice plantations; the massive import- 
ing of Africans through the early 1800s, which made 
blacks an even greater majority; the task system of 
labor, which allowed slaves their own time once a 
day’s tasks were completed; and greater family se- 
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curity than in the Upper South allowed African 
Americans to create their own, distinctive social 
realm. 


The low country black culture included more Af- 
rican elements, including language (Gullah), folk- 
lore, religious practices, art, music, and burial cere- 
monies. Sugarcane plantations in Louisiana were 
sites of the hardest work in the worst conditions, and 
since African American men tended to outnumber 
women there because of their ability to do heavier 
toil, birthrates were low, death rates high, and fami- 
lies more difficult to create and maintain. In the Geor- 
gia-Alabama-Mississippi lands where the Cotton 
Kingdom emerged after 1815, life was hardest in the 
early years, when work involved clearing land while 
living in primitive conditions. By the late 1820s, a 
more mature phase of cotton production brought 
more varied diets, better housing and clothing, and 
work that was less onerous than on tobacco farms 
and rice or cane plantations. 


Contrary to what whites wanted to believe, the 
new nation’s slave community was not a contented 
lot. African Americans grasped greedily the intellec- 
tual currents of the time, making bondage all the 
harder to endure in an age when freedom was 
spreading on both sides of the Atlantic. When slaves 
successfully rebelled on the French island of Saint 
Domingue, starting in 1791 and leading to the cre- 
ation of the Republic of Haiti in 1804, striking for lib- 
erty took on new urgency. In addition to three of the 
largest slave conspiracies ever on American soil—one 
led in 1800 by a Virginia slave named Gabriel; a sec- 
ond near New Orleans in 1811 by slave Charles Des- 
londes; and a third in Charleston, South Carolina, 
during 1822 by Denmark Vesey, a former slave— 
America’s earliest decades witnessed a slave popula- 
tion that held, in Benjamin Franklin’s words, a “plot- 
ting Disposition.” Running away toward freedom in 
the North was only beginning in the latter part of the 
early national period, but running south toward 
Spanish Florida or west to live with Indians was pop- 
ular. Those lacking other ways to express their anger 
were likely to set fires, kill livestock, damage tools, 
or otherwise hurt their owners’ enterprises. 


One aspect of culture that African American 
slaves shared with free blacks—increasingly as the 
nation matured—involved religion; both groups 
were predominantly Christian and brought their 
own influences to the religion. At the time of the 
country’s beginning, a good portion of the African 
American population was practicing some form of 
Christianity, but the religion spread widely and deep- 
ly among slaves over the first decades of the nine- 
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teenth century. The Great Awakening that moved 
across the rural South after 1800 brought evangeli- 
cal fervor, especially to the newer Baptist, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian denominations. Southern blacks 
and whites had common religious experiences that 
helped shape the nature of these churches. Their 
practices could include shouting, dancing, and spiri- 
tual travel, all having West African roots. As it 
turned out, these expanding Protestant denomina- 
tions would be the major vehicles for converting 
plantation slaves as the nineteenth century pro- 
gressed. 


At the same time, free blacks, nearly all Chris- 
tians, were realizing the impossibility of experienc- 
ing human brotherhood in biracial churches. Begin- 
ning with Richard Allen and Absalom Jones, who left 
St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia in 1787 to form their own “African” churches, 
free African Americans had formed independent 
churches in many urban areas by 1815. These 
churches, and mutual aid societies that affiliated 
with them, quickly became the centers of free black 
culture and the engines for driving a movement to 
educate young African Americans for the perilous 
world they would encounter. 


HOW FREE IS “FREE”? 

In more than cultural matters—in challenges faced 
and ideas developed about their circumstances— 
slavery’s existence and growth affected free African 
Americans. Most originally saw opportunity in free 
status. Through the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, many former slaves or offspring of former 
slaves held positive feelings toward their country and 
an optimistic outlook. But as restrictions based on 
race began to limit them, some came to view their fu- 
ture in the United States as hopeless and therefore 
began to consider relocating. The major scheme for 
doing so originated among whites who wished to rid 
the country of free blacks they considered potentially 
troublesome, both for social order and the well-being 
of slavery, and to relocate them where they might 
prosper, spread Christianity, and create commercial 
opportunities. Organized in Washington, D.C., by 
some of the nation’s most prominent political leaders 
in 1816, this American Colonization Society soon se- 
lected a spot along Africa’s west coast and by the 
early 1820s was transporting free blacks to the set- 
tlement that, two decades later, would become the 
Republic of Liberia. 


But the inclination to leave rather than to work 
to change their situation did not permeate the free 
African American community. In fact, it steadily be- 
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came less popular as more free blacks began identify- 
ing with their race, which led them to realize that so 
long as some African Americans remained enslaved, 
none would be truly free. As early as 1817, three 
thousand free African Americans met in Philadelphia 
to state their opposition to colonization. Then, when 
Missouri's admission to the Union as a slave state 
was debated across the land in 1819-1820, free 
blacks faced the reality that slavery, a burden to all 
Americans of their race, was not going to wither 
away. In this background, throughout the 1820s a 
certain militancy entered into their opposition to col- 
onization and to slavery itself. Denmark Vesey, the 
free black in Charleston who in 1822 planned a rebel- 
lion to free slaves in the region and lead them to Haiti, 
was thus a person of his time. In his wake would ap- 
pear African Americans, free and slave, who were in- 
creasingly ready to take on slavery, verbally or 
physically, to advance the race and reinterpret the 
nation’s stated beliefs in liberty. 


By this time, African Americans were not orga- 
nizing, arguing, and striking against slavery out of 
an optimistic sense of hurrying their nation along in 
its natural movement toward granting blacks the 
same rights it guaranteed in theory to all its citizens. 
As the African American population had grown, ma- 
tured, and developed its own distinct ways, most of 
its members had come to believe that the country 
would continue to separate its citizens by race and 
discriminate against those of African descent. 
Change, they knew in 1829, would not come with- 
out a long and difficult struggle by blacks, for blacks. 
It is an idea that, once formed, would remain in the 
African American consciousness for a long time. 


See also Colonization Movement; 
Constitutional Convention; Cotton; Cotton 
Gin; Liberia; Missouri Compromise; 
Revivals and Revivalism; Slavery: 
Overview; Slavery: Slave Insurrections; 
Slavery: Slave Trade, African; Slavery: 
Slave Trade, Domestic. 
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Donald R. Wright 


African American Life and Culture 


On 28 February 1829, Freedom's Journal, the nation’s 
first black newspaper, reported a resolution of the 
U.S. House of Representatives regarding the impor- 
tation of slaves into the District of Columbia. The 
resolution stipulated, “In all sales of slaves made in 
said District by the authority of law . . . it shall and 
may be lawful, when such slaves . . . consist of a 
family or families, to sell them by families: and it 
shall not be lawful, by any such sale, to dispose sepa- 
rately of thus husband and wife, or of a mother and 
her children under ten years of age.” The govern- 
ment’s 1829 resolution was one of hundreds that 
shaped the ways in which both enslaved and free 
people of color experienced family life during the 
early national period. The first provision regulating 
the status of families in slavery came in 1663, when 
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a Virginia court declared all children born to an en- 
slaved mother would be considered slaves, thus mak- 
ing slavery hereditary. From that point forward, is- 
sues of race and slavery influenced every aspect of 
domestic life for African Americans—from the food 
they consumed to where they lived to their interac- 
tions with their children and spouses. 


FAMILIES IN SLAVERY 

As debates over slavery escalated during the first dec- 
ades of the Republic, they put increasing pressure on 
both enslaved and free black family dynamics. The 
debates led to increases of racial tension between 
blacks and whites, and often to outbursts of racially 
motivated violence, as in Philadelphia in the summer 
of 1838, when angry white protestors burned the 
Pennsylvania abolitionist hall, the colored orphan 
asylum, and attempted to burn the Mother Bethel 
American Methodist Episcopal Church. The increas- 
ing restrictions on the movement of both free and en- 
slaved blacks that these debates produced also affect- 
ed families’ ability to maintain contact (whether 
between towns or plantations). While slaves faced 
the constant threat of physical punishment or sepa- 
ration from familiar communities, free black families 
faced their own problems of racial prejudice, unem- 
ployment, and financial instability. 


Courtship and marriage. In his Notes on the State of 
Virginia (1785), Thomas Jefferson claimed that 
among slaves, “love seems . . . to be more an eager 
desire, than a tender... sentiment.” Jefferson’s com- 
ment underscored a common eighteenth-century 
misconception about African American courtship 
rituals and relationships that ascribed them to bio- 
logical urges rather than to sentiment. Twentieth- 
century scholars have noted that African American 
courtship rites differed sharply from those of their 
white American counterparts. For example, while a 
white couple might engage in a private dance as part 
of their wooing, slave courtships on the plantation 
often began within the “ring” of the slave communi- 
ty, at a social event such as a corn shucking or hog 
killing. Members of the community formed a ring 
around the eligible man or woman, who would then 
perform both for his or her intended and the rest of 
the group, whose members would shout out their 
approval or comments. Relationships among slave 
couples often evolved in a context that mirrored 
those of traditional African communities and that in- 
tegrated both social and spiritual elements. 


Since slaves had no legal status within the new 
nation, they could not legally marry. However, 
while many were undoubtedly forced into partner- 
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ships by masters interested in “breeding” new slaves, 
most slave couples chose partners with the hope, if 
not the certainty, of sustaining a long-term relation- 
ship. Slave marriage celebrations varied widely. 
Some incorporated Christian rites and were per- 
formed in the presence of local preachers. Others in- 
volved the ceremony of “jumping the broom,” a ritu- 
al probably derived from African marriage traditions 
in which the newly married couple leapt over a 
broom as a symbol of their transition from their un- 
married state into their new life together. 


Although some masters allowed their slaves to 
make “broad” marriages (when one slave married 
another living on a different plantation), many mas- 
ters were reluctant to allow their slaves to form these 
kinds of unions. A male slave with a “broad wife” on 
another plantation could prove problematic, since, 
for example, he might seek additional time away 
from his duties to travel to his family, and since any 
children born out of the union would become the 
property of the wife’s master. 


While slave couples on the same plantation 
might live together, pooling their resources and 
labor, they had little control over the external factors 
that could affect their relationship. Traveling 
through the United States in the early nineteenth 
century, Alexis de Tocqueville observed that “there 
exists ... a profound and natural antipathy between 
the institution of marriage and that of slavery. A 
man does not marry when he cannot exercise marital 
authority.” Enslaved husbands could not prevent the 
forcible rape of their wives by either their white mas- 
ters or other white male visitors or members of the 
master’s household. Slave narratives often record 
male slaves’ frustration and anxiety at their inability 
to protect their partners and children. 


Children. Despite the harsh conditions, plantation 
slaves forged successful family relationships with 
their spouses and children. Some masters allowed 
slave mothers a month of light duty before and after 
the birth of their child, and often mothers were per- 
mitted to nurse their infants three or four times dur- 
ing the day (receiving time off from their labor to do 
so). After children were weaned, they were cared for 
by a slave working as the plantation nurse, who 
might have as many as twenty or thirty children to 
look after. Masters seldom assigned children to any 
challenging or sustained labor before the age of ten 
or twelve. Children generally lived in their parents’ 
cabins until they started their own families. 


Extended family. Kinship networks formed a vital 
part of sustaining family life within the institution 
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of slavery. Despite laws passed to ensure that slave 
families would be sold together, a master could sim- 
ply choose not to record the names of a slave child’s 
parent, thus effectively eliminating the connection. 
As a result, many slave families developed patterns 
of naming and of passing along family lore as a 
means of memorializing those who might be sold or 
traded away from the home plantation. 


Records of unions and births on the larger plan- 
tations suggest that slave families continued to inter- 
marry through successive generations, so that while 
the first generation of slaves on a plantation might 
consist largely of unrelated individuals, by the 
third generation, cousins might begin marrying 
cousins. Some slaves might eventually boast as 
many as seventy or eighty grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren on a single plantation. 


Food and housing. Food and housing on the planta- 
tion were controlled largely by the master, who 
meted out supplies of grain, meat, and other staples 
to the community. Slaves often augmented their diet 
with family gardens behind their cabins, where they 
might grow vegetables that they could either con- 
sume or sell. Additionally, slave men often used their 
free time to hunt or fish. 


Celebrations such as a corn shucking or Christ- 
mas often meant an increase in rations or a special 
meal. Additionally, while many masters deplored the 
potentially negative effects of alcohol use by their 
slaves, many also regularly supplied slaves with 
whiskey or rum. Some masters doled out alcohol as 
an incentive for work, while others offered it in rec- 
ognition of a holiday. 


In the last decades of the eighteenth century, 
slave housing was more haphazard than the tradi- 
tional rows of cabins or “quarters” that dominated 
the nineteenth century. House slaves might occupy 
space in the barn, the attic of the main house, the 
kitchen floor, or the hallway outside their masters’ 
rooms. Field slaves might be crammed into dormi- 
torylike cabins, with up to sixteen slaves occupying 
the same open space. By the 1820s, plantation own- 
ers realized that these kinds of barrack-style quarters 
allowed for rapid spread of illness, and some reform- 
ers argued that it also promoted immorality. Fami- 
lies began to occupy individual cabins consisting of 
one room measuring perhaps fourteen by eighteen 
feet with a cooking fire and such furniture and pot- 
tery as their inhabitants were able to build or barter 
for. Archaeologists have suggested that some slaves 
built extensions onto their cabins in an effort to 
create a sense of privacy for husbands and wives 
away from their children. 
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Aspirations. The greatest hope of every slave was 
freedom. In the decades after the Revolution, north- 
ern states began transforming their slave laws. Penn- 
sylvania, for example, passed a gradual abolition act 
in 1780, though any black Pennsylvanians born to 
slave parents after 1 March 1780 had to serve their 
masters until age twenty-eight. Slave owners that 
wanted to keep their slaves could register them with 
the government. Those slaves who were not regis- 
tered were automatically freed. Similarly reluctant to 
free its entire slave population at once, New York in- 
stituted a gradual emancipation law in 1799, which 
meant that children born after 4 July 1799 were le- 
gally free but were placed under an “indenture” to 
their parents’ masters until the men reached age 
twenty-eight and until the women reached age 
twenty-five. Those already in slavery were not to be 
freed until 1827. 


These laws had a powerful impact on both free 
and enslaved families. The increase in the free black 
population affected free black churches, the free black 
workforce, and the free black schools in communities 
ranging from Philadelphia to New York to Boston. 
The increase of a freed population increased both the 
competition for survival and it meant greater possi- 
bilities for growth and solidarity, as cities such as 
Philadelphia were able to develop their own united 
black elite. 


While some states moved slowly toward eman- 
cipation, others—in the South—worked to embed 
the system of slavery even more firmly in their legis- 
lative and economic structures. This too had a pow- 
erful impact on both enslaved and free families, since 
it meant that one of the only ways a family in Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, South Carolina, or other southern 
slave state might achieve freedom was by escaping to 
the North. Slaves often ran away either upon hearing 
a rumor that they were to be sold away from their 
families or to reach loved ones who had already been 
sold off the plantation. Though escaping in pairs or 
groups, especially with children, was extremely dif- 
ficult, many slaves risked the perilous journey and 
the potential punishment if caught in order to bring 
their families to freedom. 


SLAVES AND FREE BLACKS 

Interactions between slaves and free blacks depended 
largely on how a particular state’s legislation affect- 
ed both populations. In states with gradual emanci- 
pation acts such as New York and Pennsylvania, by 
a certain date parents in slavery were giving birth to 
free children. Despite the difference in their legal sta- 
tus, many slaves and free blacks in the North worked 
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side by side during the early national period. Emanci- 
pation, while it meant freedom, did not automatical- 
ly confer a change in economic status or earning 
power. In an effort to support their families, many 
newly freed African Americans found themselves re- 
duced to a state of near indenture in the years follow- 
ing the Revolution as former slave owners exploited 
this ready source of cheap labor. However, by the 
first decades of the nineteenth century, some urban 
centers such as Philadelphia had also begun to wit- 
ness the formation of a black elite—a class of free 
blacks with sufficient wealth and property to create 
their own social rituals. During the 1820s, the vi- 
cious cartoon series, “Life in Philadelphia,” satirized 
what the artist perceived as black pretensions to 
white gentility, mocking black couples strolling 
down the streets in fashionable clothing or black men 
and women dancing at parties or courting in the par- 
lor. What the cartoons recognize, however, is the 
emergence of a class division between wealthy free 
black families and poor or enslaved ones. 


The Upper South experienced a different pattern 
in the relationships between free and enslaved Afri- 
can Americans in the years after the Revolution. In 
part, the universal oppression of any person of color 
by the white legislative and social systems forced free 
and enslaved blacks into alliances against a common 
enemy. Additionally, free and enslaved blacks in the 
South were much more likely to share either kinship 
ties or community relationships forged by the 
church. 


The most obvious exception to this pattern was 
the phenomenon of free blacks holding other African 
Americans in slavery, a practice most prevalent in 
the Deep South—in Louisiana and South Carolina, 
for example. There, large Creole populations, com- 
prising native free black populations and occasional- 
ly refugees from Saint Domingue, created sizeable 
and profitable slave plantations. 


FAMILIES IN FREEDOM 

Historians have estimated the free black population 
of the United States in 1800 hovered somewhere 
around 100,000. Free black families dwelled in both 
rural and urban regions and lived in every imagin- 
able socioeconomic condition, from wealth to abject 
poverty. 


Courtship and marriage. Some historians have found 
a tendency among free black couples to marry part- 
ners with the same skin color; that is, light-skinned 
men or women tended to seek light-skinned part- 
ners, while dark-skinned men or women married 
dark-skinned partners. In some regions, light skin 
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color connoted higher social status, and thus among 
couples free to choose marriage partners, color made 
some potential mates more desirable than others. 


The urban North. The first years after the Revolution 
witnessed a slight decline in the North’s free black 
population as there was a comparatively low birth 
rate during the late 1770s and 1780s. By the late 
1790s and early 1800s that trend had reversed, and 
although free black birth rates still remained below 
those of whites and infant mortality rates stayed 
high, the black population began to climb in urban 
areas as men and women took advantage of the op- 
portunities offered there for social and economic mo- 
bility. Many free blacks moved to urban areas seek- 
ing work that would allow them to purchase other 
members of their families still in slavery, a trend that 
produced an increase in two-parent families by the 
end of the 1820s. 


Former slaves were often able to acquire posi- 
tions as artisans, building a stable living for their 
families as well as a broader free community. As his- 
torians of the early national period have noted, the 
free black population of the urban North grew at 
such a pace that by the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, schoolmasters for a new generation of Afri- 
can American children were in high demand. 


Extended family. Though black families in freedom 
were often able to exert greater control over their liv- 
ing arrangements than their slave counterparts, they 
often lacked the same intricate kinship networks 
formed on the plantation. Greater mobility and ac- 
cess to economic opportunity meant that free black 
children could settle at a greater distance from their 
families. 


Food and housing. Free black families had access to 
a much greater range of foodstuffs than families in 
slavery, which produced a greater variety (if not nec- 
essarily a better quality) in diet. Some of the most in- 
triguing evidence concerning patterns of free black 
nutrition and living conditions has come from anal- 
ysis of skeletons found in African American burial 
grounds. That analysis suggests widespread anemia 
(produced by lack of meat or green vegetables in a 
diet) but comparatively few instances of rickets or 
scurvy (produced by lack of dairy or vitamin C). 
Such data can help historians to understand the 
kinds of foods free blacks might have had access to 
on a regular basis. 


Alcohol was one of the foodstuffs most fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with free blacks 
during the early national period. Abolitionist tracts 
called upon slaves to avoid alcohol, lest they confirm 
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whites’ worst prejudices concerning the morality of 
the African American population. Tracts and news- 
papers noted the danger of alcohol to the stability of 
family life as well. 


Housing conditions for free black families varied 
widely during the early national period. While some 
families were able to establish their own independent 
homes (whether on black-owned plantations in the 
South or residential communities in the North), 
many more free blacks in urban areas occupied 
crowded, tenementlike dwellings that allowed fami- 
lies little space or privacy. 


Aspirations. So long as racial prejudice remained 
firmly entrenched in the American legal and social 
system, the aspirations of free black families were 
necessarily limited. However, by the first decades 
after the Revolution, free black families had begun to 
establish networks of community through their 
churches and other social organizations that allowed 
them some participation in the formation of the 
early Republic. For those couples or families persuad- 
ed that the Republic would never grant them the 
rights and citizenship they deserved, the growing 
colonization movement presented another choice for 
establishing a life in liberty. 


See also Abolition of Slavery in the North; Law: 
Slavery Law; Plantation, The; Slavery: 
Overview; Slavery: Runaway Slaves and 
Maroon Communities. 
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African American Literature 


The rich tradition of what became known as the Afri- 
can literary diaspora in North America originated 
from, and has since been developed by, West African 
cultural practices of dance, song, and storytelling. 
These practices, pre-dating European colonialism 
and the slave trade, were the means by which West 
Africans relayed important information from one 
generation to the next. The griot, or storyteller, held 
what was regarded as one of the most important po- 
sitions in her or his respective tribe. The stories were 
seen as both didactic and as a way to preserve the 
memories of ancestors and fallen warriors. They of- 
fered explanations as to why and how the earth was 
created, stressed the importance of religious and cul- 
tural practices, and emphasized strong kinship ties 
within the community. The griot relied heavily upon 
cadence, meter, song, and dance to convey the emo- 
tion of her or his story. These tactics made it easier 
for the listener to understand and remember its un- 
derlying message. 


The arrival of European merchants on the coast 
of West Africa, a mass of land that stretched from 
Cape Verde to the equator, dramatically changed the 
nature of what is known as the African oral tradi- 
tion. The merchants that came to trade various 
goods with the tribal chieftains also traded in infor- 
mation. The merchants recorded what they saw and 
heard and returned to their respective countries with 
stories that underscored the extreme cultural differ- 
ences between “civilized” Western Europe and “bar- 
baric” Africa. These recordings not only laid the theo- 
retical and ideological groundwork that was 
employed to excuse the enslavement of millions of 
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Africans, but also created a need for Africans to re- 
cord their stories and their histories in refutation of 
their supposed barbarism. Thus, we begin to see a 
transition from a tradition that was once exclusively 
oral to one that would eventually become written. 


This transition in African storytelling tradition 
continued to occur under slavery in the United 
States. Africans brought to America were stripped of 
their languages, religious practices, and families. The 
stories they had previously told, which enriched 
their cultural pride, were now preserved as memories 
in songs about the atrocities of slavery. The slave 
songs and spirituals that evolved from the African 
experience in America have become another rich and 
important addition to their oral tradition. Initially, 
slave masters and overseers believed the songs to be 
signs of happiness and contentment among the 
slaves. The slaves would use this belief to their ad- 
vantage by passing on pertinent information regard- 
ing resistance, warnings, and eventual paths to free- 
dom through their lyrics. 


These lyrics would later inspire escaped and freed 
slaves to record their own experiences under slavery. 
Phillis Wheatley (c. 1753-1784), who was stolen 
into slavery at a very young age, recorded in her 
poems the life of a well-educated house servant living 
in eighteenth century Boston. Influenced heavily by 
the poetry of John Milton, Wheatley recetved much 
acclaim in the 1760s for her poetry regarding salva- 
tion through Christianity. Wheatley’s poems were 
the first to touch upon the injustices of slavery and 
appeared in print before anyone dared to speak about 
the African American experience in slavery. Autobio- 
graphical works, such as Olaudah Equiano’s The In- 
teresting Life of Olaudah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa 
the African (1789) and William Grimes’s Life of Wil- 
liam Grimes, the Runaway Slave (1825), recounted the 
inhumanity of slavery; retold the authors’ own per- 
sonal narratives; and exposed the cruel behavior of 
slave masters, mistresses, and overseers. Equiano’s 
narrative gained particular attention for his use of 
language and became the model on which all other 
slave narratives would base their structures upon. 
By emphasizing his movement from ignorance to 
self-awareness, Equiano illustrated in his text that 
the acts of reading and writing were the strongest 
weapons of defense against those that claimed Afri- 
cans were only capable of being beasts of burden. 


In 1829, David Walker took the movement from 
ignorance to self-awareness through the act of writ- 
ing one step further. In his political treatise An Appeal 
to Coloured Citizens of the World, Walker mimics the 
rhetoric of Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration of In- 
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dependence and asserts that “all men are created 
equal,” regardless of race. Walker’s “appeal,” of 
course, was not to African Americans, for they were 
already well-acquainted with the cruelty and inhu- 
manity of slavery. He addressed, rather, a white au- 
dience that either was ignorant or wished to be igno- 
rant of the plight of the slave. Walker explicitly called 
for slaves to revolt against masters who would not 
grant them their full rights. One of the earliest overt 
political papers regarding anti-slavery and anti- 
racism, Walker’s written work was championed by 
abolitionists and weakened the links in the chains of 
slavery. 


The evolution of African American storytelling 
practices, from an oral tradition in Africa to a written 
tradition in response to slavery, was a slow and of- 
tentimes painful process. Regardless, though, of the 
form these stories took, the messages remained clear. 
Hope, humanity and dignity were essential compo- 
nents to the telling of African and African American 
history. Whether to remember ancestors passed or to 
compel the compassionate to take action against 
slavery, each story was intricately woven so that the 
listener or reader would never forget. 


See also Autobiography and Memoir. 
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African American Religion 


African American religion during the period from 
1754 to 1828 constituted a vibrant spiritual and in- 
stitutional force that allowed African Americans to 
cope with and adapt to the circumstances confront- 
ing them in America. It enabled African Americans to 
resist white supremacy and even to engage in dialog 
with white Americans. It also provided an avenue for 
blacks to express their understandings of spirituality 
and to develop institutions that helped organize com- 
munal life. At the same time, some white Americans 
attempted to use this religion to oppress their black 
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Lemuel Haynes. The Reverend Haynes (1753-1833), pictured here on a tray painting (c. 1810) by an unknown artist, was 
a Revolutionary soldier, a writer, and a preacher, and one of the first African Americans to serve as the pastor of a 
predominantly white congregation. THE GRANGER COLLECTION, NEW YORK. 


counterparts, while blacks deployed it in an effort to 
offset white supremacy. 


AFRICAN BACKGROUND 

By the mid-eighteenth century, Africans had already 
been taken to the Americas as slaves for approxi- 
mately two centuries. Slaves coming from Africa 
brought virtually nothing with them in the way of 
possessions, but they did bring religious beliefs. Al- 
though scholars debate the degree to which African 
religious culture survived in the Americas, its influ- 
ence impacted the development of African American 
religion. Africa itself was not monolithic regarding 
religion. Although the vast majority of Africans ad- 
hered to a variety of traditional religions, a few had 
embraced Christianity and Islam while still in Africa. 
But although Christianity was not unknown to all 
Africans as they began to encounter it in the Ameri- 
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cas, they now engaged it from the standpoint of mi- 
norities brought forcefully to a new land and pos- 
sessing little social and political power. To those 
Africans who had no knowledge of Christianity, it 
represented a new and strange religion. Yet, these in- 
dividuals would also encounter established slave 
communities where some people had significant ex- 
perience in dealing with their masters’ religion. 
While relatively few African Americans had convert- 
ed to Christianity, these numbers were beginning to 
increase by the mid-eighteenth century and would 
accelerate through the early part of the next. 


Adherents to West African religions believed in a 
High God who was the Supreme Creator of all 
things. This understanding may have had some 
compatibility with Christian beliefs, but the context 
of the two religions weakened the connection. 
Whereas Christianity adhered to monotheism, West 
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African religions placed the High God within a web 
of lesser gods and spirits. These lesser gods and spirits 
were far more active in human affairs than the High 
God. Efforts to manage the power of and human re- 
lationship with these gods and spirits, especially by 
magic, constituted an important part of the African 
religious tradition. Dancing and singing were com- 
mon ritual expressions. This context, combined with 
their position as slaves in a new world, composed the 
vantage point from which Africans understood and 
related to Christianity. Slaves born in the Americas, 
though, generally did not possess direct and unim- 
peded or unchallenged exposure to the African reli- 
gious heritage, Africans and African Americans 
nonetheless had to grapple with the challenges 
presented by Christianity from similar, but not iden- 
tical frames of reference. 


AFRICAN AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 

The colonial period, particularly during its latter 
years, produced the initial developments toward an 
African American Christianity. Some blacks held te- 
naciously to their traditional religions. Others, par- 
ticularly those born in America, began to embrace 
Christianity in varying degrees. Seldom, however, 
did this embrace constitute a wholesale rejection of 
traditional religious beliefs and practices. More often, 
an amalgamation occurred. At first, traditional reli- 
gions provided the framework from which the incor- 
poration of Christianity occurred. Later, Christianity 
provided the framework for absorbing the vestiges of 
traditional religions. An African American Christian- 
ity distinct from, but intimately related to, that of 
white Christianity eventually emerged. 


Conversion rates. Initially, conversion rates to Chris- 
tianity were low, but as evangelicalism began to pro- 
liferate after 1740, so too did African American con- 
verts. Beginning in the 1760s, the Baptist and 
Methodist movements reached out to African Ameri- 
cans in tangible ways, as did the Moravian Brethren 
at about the same time. It was not, however, until 
the post-Revolutionary period that Christianity 
began to become a significant factor in the African 
American community. By 1815 it was a dominant 
religious force, and by 1830 African American 
churches had established firm institutional founda- 
tions in the community. While it is difficult to know 
precisely all the reasons involved in an individual’s 
decision to convert, it is apparent that many did so 
as a means of coping with their poor conditions or 
in an effort to provide justification for their being 
freed. The latter reason rarely worked. Others, how- 
ever, used Christianity as a way to challenge their 
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masters. Whether African Americans converted in 
order to present a challenge or whether they discov- 
ered Christianity’s usefulness for challenge some 
time after conversion is not always clear. The extent 
to which personal spiritual reasons prompted con- 
version is also not for the most part known, particu- 
larly regarding early converts. 


That the proliferation of evangelical expressions 
of Christianity contributed to increased conversion 
rates among African Americans probably reflects the 
appeal of these religions in contrast to Anglicanism 
or Roman Catholicism (although a relatively large 
number of blacks in Maryland and Louisiana were 
Roman Catholic). Evangelical Christianity extended 
hope to slaves by emphasizing a coming millennial 
kingdom that offered the promise of a better world. 
The stress placed on personal and immediate conver- 
sion (as opposed to one centered on a process that in- 
volved learning proper beliefs), combined with the 
growing use of emotion in the religious experience, 
also proved attractive. Within this context, African 
Americans began to exert their own expressions of 
Christian religious commitment and experience, 
often incorporating elements related to traditional 
African religions. The prominence and importance of 
singing, dancing, and emotional expression within 
African religions manifested itself in African Ameri- 
can Christianity. 


The Exodus theme. The evangelical emphasis on the 
individual allowed African Americans eventually to 
interpret and use the Bible in ways that challenged 
white interpretations and uses. The Bible provided 
African Americans powerful symbols with which to 
cope with and critique their environment, as well as 
to express their own understandings. Chief among 
these images was the biblical Exodus wherein the Is- 
raelites, under the leadership of Moses, overthrew 
Egyptian bondage and became the divinely chosen 
nation. 


White Americans had freely invoked the Exodus 
theme in their struggle against Britain, labeling the 
English monarch a pharaoh and envisioning America 
as a new Israel coming out of British bondage. White 
Christians also commonly used it to describe the ex- 
perience of spiritual salvation. African Americans ap- 
propriated the theme in ways that appeared similar 
to their white counterparts but had quite different 
implications. While both white and black Christians 
could jointly explore their spiritual experiences and 
aspirations through the language of the Exodus, this 
same motif divided them in the social and political 
realms. When a slave named David told a racially 
mixed audience in 1775 in Savannah, Georgia, that 
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God would deliver “Negroes” from their masters in 
the same way that he had delivered the Israelites 
from their Egyptian masters, the slave owners want- 
ed him hanged. Denmark Vesey, a former slave who 
had purchased his freedom with money won in a lot- 
tery, envisioned himself as an African Moses leading 
the Israelites out of bondage as he attempted a slave 
rebellion in 1822. The plot, however, was foiled, and 
Vesey and others were executed. These incidents il- 
lustrate the danger African Americans incurred 
when they employed the Exodus in realms outside 
the spiritual. Nonetheless, the Exodus became the 
most significant theme in the nineteenth-century Af- 
rican American experience. Its influence contributed 
to effective, albeit less brazen, uses of the Exodus 
theme. The spiritual, Oh Mary, Don’t You Weep, Don't 
You Moan, did not confront the slave system directly, 
but instead used the Exodus theme to articulate a 
general hope for both spiritual and physical freedom; 
implied in this yearning was an abolition of slavery. 


The biblical story of the Exodus also provided Af- 
rican Americans with a way to express their suffer- 
ing that cast them as God’s people to whom a deliver- 
er would be sent. One important African American 
minister, Absalom Jones (1746-1818), took Exodus 
3:7-8 as the text of a sermon in which he celebrated 
the abolition of American participation in the trans- 
atlantic slave trade in 1808 as one indicator that God 
had heard the slaves’ cries and would liberate them. 
David Walker, in his Appeal to the Coloured Citizens of 
the World (1829), assured his audience that God had 
heard the cries of African Americans just as he had 
heard those of the Israelites. The Exodus theme, 
therefore, took on great significance in articulating 
the spiritual and physical experiences and hopes of 
African Americans. The period from 1754 to 1828 
laid the foundation for an even greater use of that 
theme in the subsequent decades, during which 
white abolitionists would join African Americans in 
invoking it. White Southerners employed it at the 
same time to buttress slavery by portraying their at- 
tempt at secession in terms of the Exodus, while also 
calling attention to the differences between the Israel- 
ite exodus and contemporary colonization and aboli- 
tionist schemes. These differences were used to dem- 
onstrate that the African American exodus was not 
endowed with divine approval and support. The fig- 
ure of Jesus also operated alongside the Exodus in Af- 
rican American Christianity. Both motifs allowed 
whites and blacks to share a spiritual space that 
manifested itself in drastically different ways in the 
physical realm. 
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Black churches, white control. The formation of Af- 
rican American churches and denominations illus- 
trates another avenue of self-expression, protest, and 
assertion of African American authority. As the con- 
sequence of a 1787 incident in which black members 
of St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia were physically forced to sit in seats desig- 
nated for blacks, two black churches were eventually 
formed: St. Thomas African Episcopal Church and 
Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church. Similar 
occurrences happened in other cities as blacks and 
whites struggled over authority and power. One of 
the participants in the Philadelphia episode, Richard 
Allen (Absalom Jones also participated in the 1787 
event), along with other leaders such as Daniel 
Coker, founded in 1816 the first national black de- 
nomination in the United States, the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The denomination and its 
churches grew rapidly as African Americans increas- 
ingly took control of their spiritual lives on an insti- 
tutional basis. Using the Bible as their authority, 
Allen and others proclaimed the biblical doctrines of 
equality and inclusiveness in the eyes of God in their 
protest against white supremacy. African American 
churches in other denominations also proliferated, 
but not without resistance from whites. Black Bap- 
tist churches and preachers were especially promi- 
nent, with the first churches being founded in Vir- 
ginia and Georgia. Typically in Baptist churches (as 
well as others), blacks and whites participated in 
joint, but segregated, worship. Often African Ameri- 
can members exceeded whites numerically, and 
sometimes African American services were held sepa- 
rately from whites when the number of blacks grew 
too large. Some separate African American churches, 
such as the Baptist church in Silver Bluff, South Car- 
olina, formed in the 1770s, arose before 1800. Yet by 
the 1820s whites maintained control over most black 
churches, either through white pastors or white rep- 
resentatives at associational meetings. 


Two African American pastors, Gowan Pam- 
phlet and Moses, founded the African Baptist Church 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, during the 1780s. It be- 
came one of the largest churches in the Dover Associ- 
ation by 1830, but was closed by whites in 1832 
after the Nat Turner slave rebellion the preceding 
year. White pastors often oversaw black churches in 
an effort to regulate more closely their activities and 
teachings. The Gillfield Baptist Church in Petersburg, 
Virginia, for example, had become the largest church 
in the Portsmouth Association by 1821. Yet it con- 
tinued to be pastored by white ministers, and the As- 
sociation even attempted unsuccessfully to merge it 
with a white church. Although whites continued to 
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exercise dominance in black churches, African 
Americans made great strides during the post- 
revolutionary period in establishing their own au- 
thority. 


Black churches helped shape and foster an Afri- 
can American Christianity that shared certain beliefs 
and practices with white Christians while at the 
same time developing into a distinctive religion. Afri- 
can Americans contested biblical interpretations and 
congregational practices and increasingly took 
charge of their own spiritual instruction. While 
blacks were unable to exercise complete freedom in 
these matters, African American religion in 1828 dif- 
fered substantially from that of 1754. It had devel- 
oped from a conglomeration of African religious un- 
derstandings held by slaves who were being taught 
Christianity as practiced by whites to an organized 
expression of black Christian spirituality that chal- 
lenged the existing social order and white Christian 
practices and theology. White Christianity itself 
changed as a result of contact with African American 
Christianity. Black Christians, therefore, could con- 
front the challenges of the upcoming decades with 
established religious institutions, practices, and the- 


ology. 


See also Religion: Overview. 
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African American Responses to 
Slavery and Race 


In the seven decades before 1830, African American 
life underwent significant changes. In particular, Af- 
rican Americans developed and explored new meth- 
ods to challenge the slavery and racial inequality that 
characterized late colonial America and the new na- 
tion that emerged from the American Revolution 
(1775-1783). 


AN ERA OF REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 

The coming of the Revolution prompted many colo- 
nists—black and white—to openly question the mo- 
rality of slavery for the first time. African Americans 
imbibed the rhetoric of natural rights that sounded 
from the lips of white American patriots. They re- 
sponded to the Revolution in a variety of ways. There 
were a few attempts at slave rebellion. Following 
Lord Dunmore’s Proclamation of 1775 promising 
freedom to slaves who flocked to the British banner, 
about 100,000 slaves made personal declarations of 
independence by running away from their masters 
in the South. About a fifth of these eventually shoul- 
dered arms for the king in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Many who did left with other Loyalists at the end of 
the Revolution for British colonies in Canada, Florida, 
and the West Indies. Another five thousand enlisted 
on the American side, fighting valiantly in battles 
from Lexington and Concord to Yorktown. Nearly 
all were motivated by the hope of liberty. 


In the North, dozens of slaves brought freedom 
suits to local courts or petitioned colonial assemblies 
or new state legislatures for personal or universal 
emancipation. This was particularly the case in Mas- 
sachusetts, where blacks petitioned the legislature 
for a general emancipation five times between 1773 
and 1777. At the start of the 1780s, two Massachu- 
setts slaves—Mumbet (later known as Elizabeth 
Freeman) and Quock Walker—initiated freedom 
suits in the courts of Massachusetts. The suits were 
based on the language of natural rights embedded in 
the state constitution of 1780, which was in turn 
based on the Declaration of Independence. In 1783 
their suits ended in victory when Massachusetts’s 
chief justice outlawed slavery in the state. Others, 
most notably the poet Phillis Wheatley (1753?- 
1784), raised the call for freedom in the colonial 
press. 


The post-Revolutionary decades brought dra- 
matic changes in the context of American slavery. 
Between 1780 and 1804, northern states gradually 
ended their involvement in the institution through 
explicit bans on slavery in state constitutions, court 
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action, and the passage of gradual emancipation acts 
by state legislatures. In the Upper South, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia eased their laws concerning 
private manumission. As a result, free blacks in- 
creased to about one-tenth of the African American 
population during this era, concentrated in the North 
and Upper South—particularly in Atlantic seaports 
such as Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, where sizeable black communities 
formed. Faced with discrimination in the larger soci- 
ety, these communities soon developed their own in- 
stitutions, often in specific acts of protest. Prince Hall 
(c. 1735-1807) founded an African Lodge in Boston 
in the 1770s, leading to the formation of similar fra- 
ternal organizations in other cities. These often be- 
came centers for African American politics and pro- 
test. Independent black churches performed a similar 
role. Richard Allen (1760-1831) and Absalom Jones 
(1746-1818) founded Bethel African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church after leaving a white church in 1792 
because of segregated seating and other racial mis- 
treatment. Other withdrawals led to the formation 
of black congregations in Baltimore, New York, and 
many other cities. By the early nineteenth century, 
independent black Baptist, Methodist, and other con- 
gregations existed in most black communities in the 
North and Upper South. In 1816 Allen created the 
first all-black denomination, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (AME). Often such churches pro- 
vided the impetus for the creation of black schools. 


After a period of relative calm in the 1780s, those 
remaining in slavery increasingly found ways to 
register their discontent with the institution. Some 
slaves attempted to rise up against their masters. 
News of the Haitian Revolution filtered through slave 
communities in the South beginning in 1791 and in- 
spired a wave of conspiracies and revolts over the 
next four decades, including those instigated by Quil- 
lo in North Carolina (1794), Gabriel in Virginia 
(1800), Charles Deslondes in Louisiana (1811), and 
Denmark Vesey in South Carolina (1822). Other 
slaves sought to run away to freedom. In the Lower 
South, many ran to Spanish Florida or to Maroon 
communities along the frontier or in nearby 
swamps. Those in the Upper South, however, in- 
creasingly looked to the North. With the ending of 
slavery there, that region became a haven for run- 
away slaves. Perhaps as many as a thousand fugi- 
tives reached the free states each year. A few even 
continued on to Canada. 


THE POWER OF THE WORD 
African Americans also pressed for emancipation and 
equality through the political structure of the new 
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nation. With voting and other means of political in- 
fluence usually closed to them, they exercised their 
First Amendment right to “petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” Throughout the nation, 
free blacks and slaves petitioned state legislatures for 
a variety of purposes: personal freedom; a general 
emancipation; protection against the reenslavement 
of manumitted blacks; compensation for work done 
in slavery; the right to vote; an end to the poll tax; 
wages for military service and compensation for in- 
juries sustained in the Continental Army; land in the 
West; funds for transport to Africa; and a host of 
other goals. Again, Massachusetts blacks were espe- 
cially strident. In 1780 Paul and John Cuffe peti- 
tioned the state legislature for exemption from the 
poll tax because they were not permitted to vote, la- 
beling the practice “taxation without representa- 
tion.” Three years later, Belinda, a former slave, 
asked for and received compensation from her for- 
mer master’s estate. Prince Hall regularly petitioned 
the Massachusetts legislature on topics ranging from 
black access to public schools to protection against 
kidnapping into slavery. Some went further. Phila- 
delphia blacks twice petitioned the U.S. Congress for 
protection against reenslavement for four manumit- 
ted North Carolinians in 1797 and three years later 
when they called for a ban on the slave trade and leg- 
islation for the gradual abolition of slavery. 


African Americans in the new nation also found 
a host of ways to fight for their rights and freedom 
through the printed word. Like petitions, these meth- 
ods represented a shift toward literary forms of pro- 
test on the part of African Americans in the new na- 
tion. A few published public letters to prominent 
whites. A letter of the black mathematician and sci- 
entist Benjamin Banneker (1731-1806) to Thomas 
Jefferson in 1791 openly challenged the racism of the 
founding father in his Notes on the State of Virginia 
(1785). Dozens of speeches, sermons, and other ora- 
tions by African Americans, often commemorating 
antislavery events such as the abolition of American 
involvement in the Atlantic slave trade in 1808, 
found their way into print. These were circulated to 
a broader audience as African Americans relied in- 
creasingly on pamphlet literature. Letters from a Man 
of Colour (1813), written by the black Philadelphia 
businessman James Forten (1766-1842) to protest a 
bill to prevent further black settlement in Pennsylva- 
nia, proved to be a particularly influential pamphlet. 
A few blacks published book-length narratives of 
their experiences in slavery, often with the aid of 
white amanuenses. The earliest of these, by Briton 
Hammon, appeared in 1760. But several more, those 
of Venture Smith, George White, John Jea, Solomon 
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Bayley, and William Grimes were published in the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century, helping 
to inform and move white Americans on the subject 
of slavery. Several blacks were able to publish anti- 
slavery essays in local newspapers or in friendly peri- 
odicals such as Matthew Carey’s magazine, American 
Museum (1787-1792). Following in the footsteps of 
Wheatley, a few published poems on racial themes. 
Richard Allen even offered a few antislavery hymns 
that he had authored in his hymnbooks for the 
young AME denomination. 


A particular concern of African Americans after 
the War of 1812 (1812-1815) was the increasing 
prominence of the issue of their repatriation to the 
African continent. As early as 1787, Hall had peti- 
tioned the Massachusetts legislature for funds to es- 
tablish a colony for black Bostonians in Africa. Paul 
Cuffe raised similar concerns in the early nineteenth 
century. But the issue took on a greater immediacy 
after the formation of the American Colonization So- 
ciety in 1816 and its colony in Liberia a few years 
later. Only a minority of blacks supported the repa- 
triation effort. Blacks in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere organized against the colonization move- 
ment, reminding white Americans that the new na- 
tion was their home. Even so, a few hundred blacks 
had emigrated to Liberia by 1830; a few hundred 
more accepted the invitation of the Haitian govern- 
ment to resettle in the island nation. Most African 
Americans, however, chose to stay and fight for 
emancipation and equality. 


African American responses to American slavery 
and racial inequality took on a new militancy in the 
late 1820s. In many ways, these years served as a 
prelude to the more strident black abolitionism of the 
antebellum decades. The first black antislavery soci- 
ety, the Massachusetts General Colored Association, 
was organized in 1826 in Boston. Freedom's Journal 
(1827-1829), the first African American newspaper, 
was published in New York by Samuel E. Cornish 
and John B. Russwurm. The year 1829 witnessed the 
publication of three particularly strident works— 
George Horton’s The Hope of Liberty, Robert Alexan- 
der Young’s The Ethiopian Manifesto, and David 
Walker’s Appeal to the Coloured Citizens of the World. 
Horton's collection of verse included poems such as 
“The Slave’s Complaint” and “On Liberty and Slav- 
ery,” which characterized liberty as the “golden 
prize” sought by all blacks. Young’s pamphlet 
sought to “call together the black people as a nation 
in themselves” and predicted the rise of a leader to 
vindicate black rights. Walker’s controversial and 
widely circulated pamphlet challenged America’s 
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mistreatment of its black citizens and prophesied a 
violent response. It reminded white Americans of the 
promise of equality and natural rights in the nation’s 
founding document—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—and demonstrated how far the country fell 
short of that promise in its treatment of African 
Americans. In many ways Horton, Young, and 
Walker represented hundreds of other African Amer- 
icans who exposed the new nation’s failures to live 
up to its creed. 


See also Abolition of Slavery in the North; 
Abolition Societies; Newspapers; Press, 
The; Slavery: Slave Insurrections; Slavery: 
Slavery and the Founding Generation. 
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Roy E. Finkenbine 


Free Blacks in the North 


Traveling across the United States in the early 1830s, 
Alexis de Tocqueville searched for the distinctive or 
“exceptional” quality of American democracy. What 
set Americans apart, Tocqueville contended, was the 
basic equality of social condition that Americans en- 
joyed. The society he observed was in the throes of 
a fundamental transformation in the very concept of 
representative, democratic government. Voluntary 
associations proliferated and, by the early 1830s, 
state after state had dropped property qualifications 
for voting for white men. And yet Tocqueville was 
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alarmed at the foundations upon which American 
democracy seemed to rest: racial prejudice and a 
white supremacy that pervaded every institution of 
society. After about 175 years of slavery, the unique 
nature of the black experience in the United States— 
politically, socially, economically, culturally—had 
come into such sharp focus that Tocqueville believed 
whites and blacks incapable of complete integration 
or, for that matter, complete separation. “These two 
races are fastened to each other without intermin- 
gling; and they are unable to separate entirely or to 
combine,” Tocqueville asserted in his classic book, 
Democracy in America (2 vols., 1835, 1840). “The 
most formidable of all ills that threaten the future of 
the Union arises from the presence of a black popula- 
tion upon its territory; and in contemplating the 
causes of present embarrassments, or of future dan- 
gers in the United States, the observer is invariably 
led to this as a primary fact.” For Tocqueville the real 
secret to what modern scholars call American excep- 
tionalism lay at the doorstep of the color line. 


In the new American nation, racial prejudice 
sometimes seemed more intense in the northern 
states than in the South. Northern whites who feared 
blacks or harbored deep racial prejudice were proba- 
bly more hostile to their black neighbors than were 
slave owners. This made sense. In the South blacks 
were controlled by masters, overseers, and slave 
codes. The entire legal apparatus of the South was 
available to suppress blacks and keep them in perpet- 
ual servitude and perpetual servility. But in the 
North, especially in the eastern states that formed the 
Union, free blacks were not under the control of any- 
one and after the Revolution were free to move 
about; interact in society; and, ina number of states, 
participate in politics. 


ABOLITION AND DISCRIMINATION 

In the years following the Revolution the northern 
states abolished slavery and the free black population 
grew rapidly. In 1790 there were about 27,000 free 
blacks and over 40,000 slaves in the northern states. 
By 1810 these states had over 75,000 free blacks and 
about 27,000 slaves. By 1830—the end of the early 
national period—there were over 122,000 free blacks 
in these states and about 2,700 slaves, almost all of 
them in New Jersey, which was the last northern 
state to begin to end slavery. There were three 
sources for the growing numbers of free blacks: the 
emancipation and manumission of slaves; the chil- 
dren of slaves who were born free under the gradual 
emancipation statutes of Pennsylvania (1780), Con- 
necticut (1784), Rhode Island (1784), New York 
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(1799), and New Jersey (1804); and the free blacks 
and fugitive slaves who left the South for the greater 
freedom and opportunity of the North. The North- 
east was not the only destination for free blacks. De- 
spite laws that discriminated against them, southern 
blacks flocked to Ohio, where the free black popula- 
tion rose from a paltry 198 in 1800 to over 9,500 by 
1830. Similarly, Indiana’s free black population 
grew from 87 in 1800 to over 3,600 by 1830. Illi- 
nois, with about 400 free blacks at statehood in 
1818, had over 1,600 by 1830. 


The rights of free blacks in the North varied tre- 
mendously in the half century after independence. In 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and later 
Maine they had virtually full rights as citizens The 
only formal discrimination they faced in those states 
was laws banning interracial marriage. After the 
Revolution blacks could vote not only in those states, 
but in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey as 
well. But the new states of the Midwest—Ohio 
(1803), Indiana (1816), and Illinois (1818)— 
prohibited blacks from voting and passed laws re- 
quiring them to register and prove their freedom. 
These laws were rarely enforced and did little to slow 
the growth of the free black population in those 
states, but the laws did brand them as second-class 
citizens. More pernicious were laws prohibiting 
them from testifying against whites, receiving public 
assistance if they became impoverished, and banning 
them from public schools. 


By the end of the early national period, the politi- 
cal status of blacks had declined. In 1821 New York 
allowed all whites to vote but retained a property re- 
quirement for black voters. New Jersey had taken 
the vote away from blacks by this time. Ohio had 
begun to build public schools, but only for whites. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Just up from slavery, blacks were faced with the dif- 
ficult task of carving out independent lives for them- 
selves and providing the means of economic suste- 
nance. Slavery operated much differently in the 
North than in the South. Rather than toiling on 
large, sprawling plantations, slaves were mostly 
concentrated in northern urban centers and worked 
as domestics in their owners’ homes. As free blacks 
moved out of white households and into their own 
(segregated) communities, they sought work any- 
where they could find it. Naturally, they competed 
on the lowest rung of the economic ladder with poor 
whites, many of whom were recent immigrants in 
places like Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, and New 
York City. Economic competition caused racial ten- 
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Dreadful Riot on Negro Hill! 
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Dreadful Riot on Negro Hill! Although Massachusetts was one of the few states where the rights of black northerners 
expanded, many free blacks continued to suffer the brutal realities of discrimination. This broadside from 1827, 
purportedly a “letter from Phillis to her sister in the country,” featured a satirical poem describing an attack by white 


Bostonians on a black family. © CorBIS. 
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sions in those areas where urbanization, immigra- 
tion, and industrialization were the most pro- 
nounced. The larger the growing free black 
population, the more visible blacks were and hence 
the more resentment they faced. Also, the earlier im- 
migration, urbanization, and industrialization took 
place, the greater the likelihood that racial animosi- 
ties would flare up. In general, the social and eco- 
nomic milieu of the early nineteenth century across 
the North tested what Joanne Pope Melish has de- 
scribed in Disowning Slavery (1998) as “the stability 
of social identity and the meaning of citizenship for 
whites as well as for people of color.” 


In the northern and the mid-Atlantic states, a 
small portion of free blacks worked in their own 
fields on land that was either purchased by them or 
bequeathed to them. In the cities, they carved out 
their own economic existence as barbers, carpenters, 
cabinetmakers, painters, and shoemakers. Yet many 
struggled to become completely independent from 
white benefactors, many of whom had been their 
former masters. In New York City from 1790 to 
1810, for example, roughly a third of all free blacks 
lived in white households. Most of these blacks lived 
and worked as domestic laborers in the homes of 
merchants, artisans, professionals, and retail sales- 
men—in other words, in the homes of prominent 
white citizens of New York City. But in the same pe- 
riod, the number of households headed by free blacks 
went up from 157 to 1,228, or about an eightfold in- 
crease. 


FORGING BLACK COMMUNITIES 

In Pennsylvania, the gradual abolition law passed by 
the Pennsylvania assembly in 1780 stipulated that 
any child born to a mother held in slavery would be 
freed upon reaching the age of twenty-eight. Thus, 
by 1810 manumission was taking place all across 
the state. Gradual abolition no doubt played a large 
role in both the increase in the number of free blacks 
in the state and the black migration to Philadelphia. 
By 1810, there were only 795 slaves and 22,493 free 
blacks in Pennsylvania. In 1800, 56 percent of all 
Philadelphia blacks lived in white households; by 
1810 that number had dropped to 39 percent. Ten 
years later only 27 percent of blacks resided in white 
households. Blacks were forging their own commu- 
nities in Philadelphia, but were doing so in the face 
of increasing political and economic discrimination 
on the one hand and residential segregation on the 
other. 


Black communities in other northern states also 
struggled to piece together a tolerable existence. To 
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the northeast of Pennsylvania in Rhode Island, any 
black child born to a slave after 4 March 1784 was 
freed upon reaching the age of majority—eighteen 
for females, twenty-one for males. The children were 
bound to their masters until that time, and the slave 
owner was responsible for the child’s education until 
the age of majority was reached. By 1820 the slave 
population in Rhode Island had dwindled down to a 
mere several dozen; in Newport, the foothold of 
plantation slavery in the state, the number of slaves 
had declined to seventeen, and the census of the same 
year recorded only four slaves in Providence. As 
Rhode Island entered an era of industrial expansion 
between 1800 and 1830, manumitted blacks were 
moving from south to north within the state, con- 
verging mainly on Providence, where a burgeoning 
black community began to thrive. Furthermore, the 
newly freed class eventually possessed and main- 
tained some modicum of economic independence 
from the white majority. 


By the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
nearly two-thirds of all blacks lived in black-headed 
households. Most of those living outside black homes 
were children who remained in white households as 
apprenticed house servants, placed there by the black 
parents; in return for their services, black children re- 
ceived educational instruction from whites. These 
ties between the white elite and blacks were formed 
in the days of slavery and took the shape, specifically 
in Rhode Island, of whites allowing blacks into their 
churches and, to a lesser extent, their schools. How- 
ever, the removal of blacks from white households 
coincided with an attempt at racial separation 
through the creation of wholly black institutions. 
While black groups such as the Free African Union 
Society and the African Benevolent Society had been 
in existence in Newport since the 1790s, by 1820 
there was a concerted effort on the part of both white 
and black leaders to establish separate schools and 
churches for blacks. 


Some blacks attended college. John Russwurm 
for example, graduated from Maine’s Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1826 and then moved to New York, where he 
was co-founder with Samuel Cornish, a Presbyterian 
minister, of the nation’s first black newspaper, Free- 
dom’s Journal, in 1827. Cornish was one of a number 
of free black ministers in the North who helped create 
viable black communities in the early national peri- 
od. By 1830 black churches could be found through- 
out the North, run by black ministers and supported 
by black communities. These communities resisted 
segregation and discrimination in public places even 
as they turned inward to create schools, fraternal or- 
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ganizations, clubs, churches, and intellectual institu- 
tions, like Russwurm’s newspaper. Across the North 
blacks found freedom, discrimination, racism, white 
philanthropy, economic opportunity, and discrimi- 
nation in employment. Whether in Massachusetts or 
Ohio or New York, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, or 
anywhere else across the North, free blacks suffered 
the brutal realities of discrimination, the joyous taste 
of freedom that came with abolition and a new life, 
and the bitter disappointments attendant with sec- 
ond-class citizenship as it stalked them wherever 
they went. All dreamed of what James Oliver Horton 
and Lois Horton called “The Hope of Liberty”; all lived 
somewhere between freedom and bondage. How did 
they endure? In his Platform for Change: The Founda- 
tions of the Northern Free Black Community, 1775- 
1865 (1994), Harry Reed argues that free black com- 
munities all across the antebellum North looked to 
five specific things in forming a community identity 
and “consciousness” to ease the harshness of their in- 
creasingly isolated status: the church, self-help orga- 
nizations, black newspapers, the black convention 
movement, and the ideology of emigration that 
began in the 1810s. How did they endure? Faced with 
the racial prejudice Tocqueville witnessed firsthand 
across the North, the answer is simply by relying on 
one another and the bonds discrimination wrought 
as a source of strength. 


See also Abolition of Slavery in the North; 
Colonization Movement; Emancipation 
and Manumission; Newspapers; Voting. 
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Free Blacks in the South 


Prior to the American Revolution, few free blacks re- 
sided in the American South, and most of them were 
in the Chesapeake region. Maryland in 1755 counted 
1,817, and Virginia had even fewer as late as 1780. 
Products of a charter generation of Creoles who came 
free or who had negotiated freedom out of the yet 
fluid racial landscape of the seventeenth-century At- 
lantic world, the earliest free blacks in America were 
largely of mixed ancestry. They never comprised 
more than a small fraction of the coastal populations 
of colonial America, especially after the rapid rise of 
slavery in the eighteenth century. Eighteenth- 
century arrivals of purer African ancestry would 
also negotiate freedom, but less easily so as Anglo- 
American racial attitudes hardened alongside prolif- 
eration of slavery in the British colonies. 


THE REVOLUTION AND MANUMISSION 

The Revolution was a watershed in the history of Af- 
rican Americans. A powerful combination of repub- 
lican principles, religious persuasion, economic 
pressure, and antislavery activity during and imme- 
diately after the war fashioned a dual path for blacks 
in the South. Indeed, the egalitarian ideals that sus- 
tained both white and black Americans through their 
War of Independence now made slavery seem for 
many to be in contradiction to those ideals; some 
slaveholders, as a consequence, freed their slaves in 
the war’s aftermath. Yet in the Lower South, ironi- 
cally, the war entrenched slavery even more deeply 
than before. The British efforts to use slavery to drive 
a wedge between Loyalists and Patriots caused thou- 
sands of bondpeople to seek freedom. This led many 
planters to eschew their support for England just as 
it deepened their commitment to slavery. The spread 
of cotton in the years after the war set slavery on an 
irreversible course toward an unparalleled expansion 
in the Lower South states. From 1790 to 1830, the 
slave population in the Lower South grew from 
136,358 to 845,805, a sixfold increase; in the latter 
year, free blacks numbered 30,193, or just 3.5 per- 
cent of its overall black population. Those few slaves 
freed in the Lower South were generally light- 
skinned personal servants, often the products of illic- 
it unions between masters or their sons and their 
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bondwomen, who were often educated, skilled, and 
frequently given property with their freedom. In- 
deed, some three-fourths of Lower South freedpeople 
were of mixed parentage, forming a buffer group 
whose members styled themselves as “free people of 
color.” As more than one historian has written, free 
mulattoes occupied a middle ground, enjoying a 
higher status than the mass of dark-skinned slaves 
yet denied the rights of full citizenship by whites and 
being largely despised by both. 


Conversely, in the Upper South, the Revolution 
sparked some waning of slavery. For many white 
slaveholders, the war unleashed storms that buffeted 
their ideological stance on slavery as they confronted 
the contradiction of fighting a war for liberty while 
maintaining the enslavement of African Americans. 
That, along with an economic transition from tobac- 
co to grain crops, resulted in a wave of manumis- 
sions—by will, deed, and term—that dramatically 
changed the demographics of the Upper South’s 
black population. By 1790 Virginia boasted 12,766 
free blacks while Maryland had some 8,043, consti- 
tuting some 2.5 percent of the latter state’s total pop- 
ulation; by 1830 that figure would climb to nearly 
12 percent. More telling, the proportion of free blacks 
to slaves in the Upper South grew appreciably in the 
early national period, so that by 1820 some 10.6 per- 
cent of its black population was free. In Maryland, 
the figure went up markedly to 27 percent by 1820; 
a decade later, a full third of Maryland's black popu- 
lation was free. 


In marked contrast to the Lower South, as the 
Upper South’s free black population grew, so did it 
become of a darker hue. Where Lower South masters 
freed only a select few of their bondpeople, mostly 
mulattoes, Upper South slave owners liberated their 
bondpeople more indiscriminately, generally freeing 
not just one or two but most or all of the master’s 
chattel property. Manumission documents, both 
deeds and wills, commonly record such wholesale 
emancipations, involving tens of bondpeople, with 
men and women appearing in roughly equal propor- 
tions. Thousands more owners either simply liberat- 
ed their slaves or allowed them to purchase their free- 
dom. Such practices soon made the freedpeople of the 
Upper South most distinguishable from those of the 
Lower South in their skin color; nearly two-thirds of 
the Upper South’s free blacks were dark-skinned. 


Term manumission and term slavery. Unique to the 
Upper South was the process of term manumission. 
In an economic environment where slavery was in- 
creasingly less profitable, masters could recoup their 
investment in their slaves, whom they often pos- 
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sessed from an early age and thus provided for them 
in years when they offered little labor, by promising 
freedom at a particular age or year in consideration 
of faithful service. The widespread practice of term 
slavery created a legal and social contretemps by 
which term slaves were neither slave nor free, but 
both at once. Slaves recognized this anomaly and 
often shrewdly manipulated the existing circum- 
stances to their best advantage. Recognizing their 
own agency in the slave-master relationship, slaves 
badgered their owners, threatened their own flight, 
and even inflicted physical intimidation and violence, 
to force owners to register documents providing for 
term manumission for unneeded slaves rather than 
to sell them to traders who would transport them to 
the cotton regions.This development, viewed unfa- 
vorably by masters largely because it often worked 
against their interests, played a role in the gradual 
decline of slavery in the Upper South. Term manu- 
mission, in combination with the propensity of 
owners to free their slaves gradually (by will and 
deed, the latter promised but not registered until a 
later date), left the free black class, for the most part, 
older than the mass of slaves, enough to prompt sev- 
eral states to pass legislation restricting owners’ lib- 
erty to emancipate their slaves after certain ages. 


FREE BLACKS IN THE CITIES 

As the free black class grew, it quickly shifted its base 
somewhat from the countryside to the South’s cities, 
especially in the Lower South. As the historian Ira 
Berlin has written, “free Negroes were the most 
urban caste in the South,” a characterization that 
complement’s Frederick Douglass’s observation that 
“slavery dislikes a dense population.” The wide vari- 
ety of occupations available in the growing cities 
drew many freedpeople from rural regions, where 
opportunities were limited largely to agriculture. But 
nearly as important, the relative anonymity of the 
city offered free blacks the opportunity to live lives 
more like their free white urban counterparts than 
plantation slaves. Where in 1790 Baltimore’s free 
blacks constituted less than 12 percent of its black 
population, a decade later they made up nearly half; 
by 1830, its 14,790 free blacks would represent 
nearly 80 percent of its black population. In some of 
the port cities of the Lower South, mulattoes made 
up 90 percent of their free black populations. 


Employment, property, and housing. The cities soon 
offered their free black workers employment oppor- 
tunities that varied considerably between the Upper 
and Lower Souths. In Lower South ports such as 
New Orleans and Charleston, the overwhelming pro- 
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portion of free black workers labored in skilled 
trades. With slaves in those cities outnumbering free 
blacks by more than four to one and thus dominat- 
ing the unskilled labor market, fewer than one in five 
free men of color employed in Charleston worked as 
a common laborer, while just 5 percent held non- 
manual occupations such as shopkeeper. The re- 
mainder worked as artisans and shopkeepers. Simi- 
larly, six of ten free black women in Charleston 
worked as semiskilled dressmakers, mantua makers, 
and seamstresses; fewer than one-fourth worked as 
laundresses and even fewer as domestic workers. 
Conversely, in Upper South ports such as Baltimore 
and Norfolk, a large skilled white population drove 
black workers largely into the ranks of unskilled 
labor. More than 60 percent of Baltimore’s free black 
men worked as laborers in 1827; black women fared 
even worse, with more than nine in ten working as 
laundresses. Those free blacks in both the Upper and 
Lower Souths who found higher-paying, skilled, 
semiskilled, and trading occupations soon found 
themselves forming an elite class within the black 
communities of their respective cities. Free blacks in 
Lower South cities were from three to four times 
more likely to own property than those in the Upper 
South cities, and the former possessed property of far 
greater value. 


Ironically, such differences in wealth did not find 
their way so prominently into residential patterns 
for free blacks. Whether in the countryside or in the 
cities, free blacks, poor whites, and slaves lived in 
much the same type of housing, often in close prox- 
imity to one another. Most rural free blacks lived in 
houses indistinguishable from those of bondpeople, 
and white slave employers generally housed free 
black hands with slaves. In Deep South cities, high 
walls enclosed compounds at the rear of owners’ res- 
idences in which their slaves lived, thus spreading 
black residents throughout the urban setting and 
discouraging racial segregation. Economics often rel- 
egated most free blacks to poorer neighborhoods, 
where they lived on alleys and side streets and in gar- 
rets and cellars alongside working-class whites. No 
uniform black ghetto emerged in southern cities; the 
absence of urban transportation and the need for 
black workers to live near their place of work scat- 
tered free blacks and slaves. Only the most affluent 
free blacks could live apart from these poor neighbor- 
hoods, and some lived on the most fashionable 
streets of their cities. 


In comparative terms, in the Upper South (and 
especially in its cities) fewer free blacks held notice- 
ably less real property than free blacks in the Lower 
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South. Overall, some two-thirds of the South’s free 
blacks lived in rural areas; in Virginia, for example, 
only 1.5 percent owned land in 1830. Of Maryland’s 
two hundred black property owners in the twenty- 
five years after the Revolution, one-fourth lived in 
Baltimore and the average value of their holdings 
was $150, as opposed to the average holdings of 
Maryland’s black property owners, which was 
$104. In direct contrast, Charleston’s free persons of 
color, with access to skilled trades, had begun to ac- 
quire property well before the war and by the 1790s 
the city boasted a number of black craftsmen who 
possessed impressive amounts of property. Because 
most propertied blacks in the Upper South engaged 
in service occupations with generally modest remu- 
neration rather than the more lucrative skilled trades 
as in the Lower South, the number of black persons 
acquiring real property, and the value of property 
held, was unavoidably low. In 1815, property own- 
ership among Charleston’s black residents stood at 
nearly 20 percent; in Baltimore the percentage was 
amodest 5.3 percent. Because the margin was so thin 
and the level of ownership so low, black property 
holding was particularly sensitive to economic 
downturns. The ability to acquire and hold on to 
property became ever more important in the grow- 
ing division within southern free black communities. 


Racial stratification. In the cities, occupational diver- 
sification soon contributed to a growing racial strati- 
fication within black communities. Free African 
Americans created their own, if often subtle, brand 
of elitism, employing their own blend of ingredients 
for defining and measuring others. Freeborn status, 
education, organizational participation, church lead- 
ership, and above all skin color, became defining 
characteristics of social standing, ones that often 
worked in complement with occupation and wealth. 
Mulattoes dominated the most lucrative, artisanal 
occupations in both the Lower and Upper Souths. In 
Charleston, free mulattoes held mean wealth more 
than double that of black-skinned free blacks. By the 
1830s, the free black elites had developed a system of 
stratification that distinguished them from the mass 
of free African Americans. The prejudice accompany- 
ing these stratifications found its way into free black 
marriage patterns, with free mulattoes throughout 
the South marrying largely those with similarly 
light skin, a practice that had prevailed in the Lower 
South from the earliest days of the free black popula- 
tion. Many with the fairest skins passed as white, le- 
gally and illegally, to avoid all racial stigma. 


Nowhere was the intraracial divide in black com- 
munities more evident than in the growth of slave 
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ownership by free blacks. Though never a large por- 
tion of the free population (they numbered only 
3,600 in 1850), free black slave owners most often 
owned their own family members, using their states’ 
legal property protections to guard their wives and 
children from whites. Others owned their own rela- 
tives because in many southern states, freedpeople 
had to leave the state after their manumissions. 
Many free blacks worked their entire lives to pur- 
chase their family members’ legal freedom. Yet a 
handful of free black slaveholders operated slave 
plantations or industries, behaving much like whites 
in the way they treated their slave workers. That 
meant whipping them and also buying and selling 
slaves to obtain more labor or in response to bad be- 
havior. The Metoyer family of Louisiana owned sev- 
eral hundred slaves in 1830; similarly, William Elli- 
son of South Carolina owned dozens of slaves, 
whom he employed in his cotton gin manufactory. 
Both the Metoyers and Ellison were mulattoes; most 
of their slaves were black. 


GROWING RESTRICTIONS ON FREE BLACKS 

During the early national period, white southerners 
increasingly viewed their states’ free black popula- 
tions with suspicion. Where once the South’s free 
blacks enjoyed relative freedoms consistent with citi- 
zenship, especially in the Upper South where in 
Maryland, North Carolina, and Tennessee they held 
voting rights for a time (largely as a result of their 
voting clout having been severely limited because so 
few were eligible to vote because of small numbers 
and property qualifications), by the latter years of 
the period white southerners began to consider them 
a visible contradiction to the prevailing notion that 
freedom was a white-only domain and that slavery 
was the natural condition for people of African de- 
scent. Consequently, southern politicians began en- 
acting laws circumscribing the liberties of free blacks 
while curbing the growth of the free black popula- 
tion. States like Virginia tightened their manumis- 
sion laws by requiring that freed slaves leave the 
state within a year or face reenslavement; others 
barred free blacks from moving into their state. In 
Mississippi, individual manumissions required a spe- 
cial act of the state legislature. All states required free 
blacks to carry papers proving their legal freedom 
and enacted legislations defining racial caste; other 
states banned free blacks from certain occupations, 
restricted their movements, denied them voting priv- 
ileges and the right to testify in court against whites, 
and barred them from owning guns and even dogs. 
Some of the states segregated their public facilities. 
White southerners gave impetus to national and 
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state colonization initiatives, including the American 
Colonization Society, founded in 1816, which 
sought to remove freed slaves and free blacks from 
America, transplanting them variously to Africa, the 
Caribbean, South America, and the American West. 
Many left voluntarily, going to those places or to the 
North or Canada rather than face the growing web 
of racial restrictions. Increasing violence drove others 
out; a race riot in Cincinnati in 1829 reduced the 
city’s black population by half. By 1830, free blacks 
had become the South’s most reviled class of people. 


Churches, schools, and communities. Despite, and in 
part because of whites’ perceptions and efforts to re- 
strict free blacks, the South’s African Americans (es- 
pecially those in the growing cities) began to evolve 
from a formless aggregate of transients from the 
countryside to societies that coalesced around their 
communities and their various bulwarks. The cre- 
ation of independent black churches began the pro- 
cess, creating spiritual and psychological bedrocks 
upon which to construct their communities’ social 
foundations. By 1812, three African Baptist church- 
es existed in Savannah; the first African Methodist 
Episcopal (AME) church organized in the slave states 
began meeting in Baltimore in 1816. Branches soon 
sprang up in other southern cities as far south as 
Charleston. 


Independent black churches, predominantly 
Baptist in the Lower South and Methodist in the 
Upper South, soon became the social centers of urban 
and rural communities. As corporate bodies, church- 
es provided innumerable services to the community, 
as educational centers, libraries, meeting halls, com- 
munity recreational centers, and social centers. Each 
conducted Sabbath schools, sponsored benevolent 
societies, held fairs, exhibits, Christmas pageants, 
and concerts for the financial benefit of their church, 
the moral and cultural improvement of their parish- 
ioners, and for the future of their children. Moreover, 
by providing burial sites for black parishioners— 
which few white churches and private burying 
grounds would permit in the nineteenth century— 
the African churches provided respectability even in 
the afterlife. 


Moreover, black churches played an essential 
role in the founding of, and worked in tandem with 
black private schools; many of the teachers were 
themselves ministers or prominent members of those 
churches. Because the African church had available 
rooms in which to conduct classes, and because of its 
nearly immediate function as the focal point for 
black life in the city and country, black churches af- 
filiated naturally with the nascent movement for 
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black education. Thus the black church became the 
primary vehicle of education for most of those black 
community members who received formal school- 
ing. 

Finally, black organizations emerged in southern 
cities, bringing together those residents with the 
same moral and behavioral practices into socially co- 
hesive, self-conscious groups. Beginning in the 
1820s, many free blacks aspiring to respectability 
exerted their commitment to self-help by organizing, 
joining, and in various ways sustaining a wide array 
of black fraternal societies, benevolent associations, 
mutual aid and relief societies, and literary and de- 
bating societies in various southern cities. Like black 
schools, African American social organizations were 
often tied inextricably with the churches and fulfilled 
a multitude of purposes. As early as 1821, one such 
benevolent society was in existence in Baltimore, the 
Baltimore Bethel Benevolent Society of the Young 
Men of Color; in Charleston the Brown Fellowship 
Society had existed since the 1790s. 


See also Baltimore; Charleston; Emancipation 
and Manunmission; Norfolk; Richmond. 
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AFRICAN SURVIVALS African American cul- 
ture on the North American mainland was shaped by 
many forces. In addition to economic, geographic, 
and demographic factors, these forces included the 
extent of social contacts with other blacks, proximi- 
ty to whites and Native Americans, and African cul- 
tures. Although different African American subcul- 
tures formed at various times in the separate regions 
of North America, American blacks still had much in 
common, especially their African cultural heritage. 
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It shaped language, their views of how the world 
worked (which usually involved a religion), how 
people interacted, ideas of time and space, how they 
expressed themselves aesthetically, family relations, 
historical traditions, social customs, and work 
habits. 


During the colonial era the most persistent pat- 
terns of African influence could be seen in the Chesa- 
peake region of Maryland and Virginia and the coast- 
al low country of Georgia and South Carolina. Not 
surprisingly, these regions received the overwhelm- 
ing majority of nearly 300,000 Africans transported 
to colonial America. The first Africans sold on the 
North American mainland landed in Virginia in 
1619. More would follow, but for decades most 
slaves were either trans-shipped from the West In- 
dies in small lots or brought as bondspeople by Euro- 
pean and West Indies immigrants when they migrat- 
ed to America. Not until the late seventeenth century 
did demand for enslaved labor reach a level that 
would support regular direct shipments from Africa. 
By the time strife with Great Britain ended the colo- 
nial slave trade in 1775, an estimated 100,000 Afri- 
cans, mainly from Senegambia, the Gold Coast, the 
Bight of Biafra, and Angola in West-Central Africa, 
had been transported to the Chesapeake. Farther 
south in Georgia and South Carolina, English slavers 
delivered another 130,000 people from Senegambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Windward and Gold Coasts, and 
Angola. 


Despite their variant ethnic backgrounds, when 
substantial numbers of Africans were able to make 
extensive social contacts with other blacks in an 
American community, live in families, and raise chil- 
dren, the creation of anew African American culture 
from a blending of African, Native American, and 
European elements began. For the black population 
of the Chesapeake, the transformation was well 
under way by the middle of the eighteenth century. 
American-born blacks, who made up 80 percent of 
the black population, had mastered English and ad- 
justed to their new environment and work. As they 
became increasingly acculturated, African languages 
and names faded, but African ways were still pres- 
ent. These could be seen in the extended kinship net- 
works slaves and free blacks formed, the pottery and 
pipes they made, and the colorful clothing and head- 
gear they wore. African ways were also reflected in 
songs, which were often antiphonal in style, and 
dance, which was usually accompanied by African- 
styled instruments such as the banjo and drums. 
And despite strenuous efforts by Christians, African 
Americans were able to preserve some elements of 
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African religious practices in their lives, evidenced by 
the prominent role of conjuring and folk medicine in 
everyday life, distinctive funeral practices, and ex- 
pressive behavior in worship services. 


In the Georgia and South Carolina low country, 
two different African American cultures developed. 
In Charleston, South Carolina, slaves and free blacks 
lived and worked closely with whites; by 1750 the 
urban African American subculture was tied closely 
to the European American culture of whites. On low- 
country rice and indigo plantations, where bonds- 
people had little contact with whites and Africans 
made up more than 40 percent of the black popula- 
tion for most of the eighteenth century, slaves creat- 
ed their own world. They lived in slave quarters that 
had the look and feel of a West African village. They 
established stable families, and elders assumed posi- 
tions of authority. They continued African naming 
practices, and on the coastal islands they developed 
a distinctive Creole language, Gullah, spoken with a 
West African grammatical structure. The task sys- 
tem, in which slaves had to complete an assigned 
amount of work before their time was their own, al- 
lowed them to perpetuate African attitudes toward 
work. Slaves made baskets that incorporated African 
influences and continued to observe Old World reli- 
gious beliefs. In almost every way, African American 
culture in the low country was linked much more 
closely to Africa than Europe or America. 


The Revolutionary War disrupted the Chesa- 
peake and low-country subcultures. In the Chesa- 
peake thousands of slaves escaped, and even more 
were manumitted. Many settled in northern Virginia 
and Maryland and started new lives. Within a gener- 
ation these free blacks were working steady jobs, had 
established households, and had founded their own 
churches, schools, and cemeteries, most of which 
bore the name “African.” However, in the southern 
Chesapeake the commitment to slavery deepened, 
and slavery became more entrenched. As the slave 
population expanded, slave owners began selling 
“excess” slaves to slave traders, who took them to the 
West and Southwest. When the cotton boom hit at 
the turn of the century, the pace of the migration in- 
creased. In Georgia and South Carolina, slaves were 
also on the move. The war had wrecked slavery in 
the low country. Some 30,000 slaves, 30 percent of 
the prewar slave population of Georgia and South 
Carolina, either died, escaped, or were evacuated by 
the British. When the war ended in 1783, planters 
looked to the transatlantic slave trade for replace- 
ments, and Africans poured into Charleston and Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. The influx of Africans, mainly 
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from Senegambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and 
West-Central Africa, reinforced the unique African 
American culture that had developed in the low 
country before the war. 


Many of the 170,000 Africans who landed in 
America between 1783 and 1810 were sent to the in- 
terior of the Lower South and Lower Mississippi Val- 
ley. Although they were dispersed over a wide geo- 
graphic area, and lived and worked closely with their 
white owners and American-born blacks, they left 
their mark. Old World names were common 
throughout the antebellum years. Hoping to win 
their freedom, many Africans participated in con- 
spiracies and revolts. Although their intrigues failed, 
like many other Africans who came to America dur- 
ing the colonial and early national eras they contrib- 
uted much to the formation of American culture. 


See also African Americans: African American 
Life and Culture; African American 
Religion; African American Responses to 
Slavery and Race; Chesapeake Region; 
Gabriel’s Rebellion; Georgia; Music: 
African American; Plantation, The; 
Slavery: Slave Insurrections; Slavery: 
Slave Life; Slavery: Slave Trade, African; 
Slavery: Slave Trade, Domestic; South 
Carolina; Vesey Rebellion. 
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This entry consists of three separate articles: Over- 
view, Agricultural Improvement, and Agricultural Tech- 
nology. 
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Cattle on a Massachusetts Farm. This illustration from the 1790s accompanied a story titled “Maria: A Sentimental 
Fragment,” set on a Massachusetts farm. © CORBIS. 


Overview 


Agriculture in the British colonies of North America 
consisted of a fusion between the plants and animals 
of Eurasia and Africa—cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, 
horses, wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, okra, and 
sugar—and those first domesticated by American In- 
dians, including, corn (maize), squash, beans, and 
tobacco. Farming differed by climate and region 
throughout the colonies and varied according to local 
politics, economy, and access to markets. Between 
the 1750s and the 1830s, eastern farmers and south- 
ern planters increasingly produced for markets, 
while those in the interior continued to depend on 
hunting and subsistence cultivation. 


THREE TYPES OF AGRICULTURE 

Three major forms of colonial agriculture existed by 
1750: the diversified farm, the plantation, and the 
backwoods settlement. Northern farmers tended to 
practice a diversified agriculture in which they com- 
bined corn and rye with dairy stock. The cattle not 
only gave them milk for high-value products like 
butter but also manure, which they spread over their 
fields to replenish soil nutrients. Either the manure 
would be carted to fields in the spring or the animals 
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would be allowed to dung the ground where they 
grazed. The New England farmstead included apple 
orchards for cider, a garden for vegetables, and out- 
lying fields that were cultivated less intensively than 
those closer to the barn. Farmers in eighteenth- 
century Concord, Massachusetts, cultivated no more 
than twelve acres, depending on their needs and 
labor, with half or more of all the land they owned 
in either wild meadow or pasture sown with high- 
quality grasses. The town of Concord maintained 
broad common meadows that residents spent gener- 
ations reclaiming from the Concord River. Most re- 
mote of all were the woodlands. 


Plantations raised a principle commodity for sale 
in international markets and appeared throughout 
the southern states with products characteristic of 
their subregions: tobacco in Virginia and North Car- 
olina; rice on the South Carolina and Georgia coasts; 
and by the 1790s cotton, which had begun to prolif- 
erate through the upcountry of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Plantations consisted of hundreds of acres 
of mostly forested land, with some having more 
than a thousand acres. Cultivated spaces varied by 
time, place, and available labor; they could be as large 
as three hundred acres. Planters needed such large 
holdings because they did little or nothing to restore 
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the fertility of their soils. They shifted their cultivat- 
ed acres though the forest in a process of burning and 
clearing (known later as swidden) that consumed 
vast areas. Where land could be purchased for little 
money by any white adult male, few people sold 
their labor. Planters imported African slaves to per- 
form every task: clearing woodland for new plant- 
ing, harvesting cotton and ginning it, and managing 
rice production. Planters shipped their cotton to mar- 
ket cities—New Orleans, Richmond, or New York— 
where merchants sold it to British and later Ameri- 
can mills for fabrication into textiles. 


A third form of settlement, mixing Finnish log- 
cabin construction with the hunting and swidden 
techniques of Delaware Indians, came together in the 
Lower Delaware River valley in the 1720s. It spread 
rapidly south and west. Backwoods settlers pos- 
sessed few domesticated animals and favored squat- 
ting over land ownership. As farmers, they raised 
corn and hogs, thus combining two products that 
offered them great flexibility in changing conditions. 
Corn could be consumed directly or as hog flesh, in 
which form it could walk to market. It could also be 
converted into whiskey, a dense and valuable com- 
modity able to withstand long-distance trade. In 
such a durable form, corn became visible to the state 
and taxable. In 1794 the poor farmers of Minco 
Creek in western Pennsylvania rebelled against an 
excise tax imposed by Congress on their stills. Agri- 
culture always played a secondary role to hunting in 
the economy of the backwoods, but the two together 
created an astonishingly powerful complex of tools 
and strategies for wilderness living. Backwoods 
Americans settled more land more quickly than any 
other people in human history, pouring out of their 
hearths and into western Kentucky and Tennessee by 
the 1790s, Illinois by the 1820s, and Texas by the 
1830s. A decade later they colonized the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon. 


MARKET REVOLUTION 

In 1800 the combined population of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, along with the 
larger towns like Lancaster, Pennsylvania, amounted 
to no more than 200,000 people. The home market 
for agricultural commodities was so small that, be- 
ginning in the seventeenth century, northern farm- 
ers with access to the coast sent their surplus flour, 
pork, and butter to the English, French, and Dutch 
sugar islands in the Caribbean. Colonial farmers pro- 
visioned themselves, producing their own clothing, 
furnishings, and farm implements. Yet this world of 
self-sufficiency began to change after the Revolution, 
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and within twenty years farmers near the growing 
cities had begun to sell surplus for export and con- 
sumption by others. Population density per square 
mile in the North increased from 14.7 in 1790 to 
36.4 in 1830. Most agricultural exports tended to 
follow the trajectory of pork, ham, bacon, and lard. 
Considered as a single commodity, 15 million 
pounds of pork products shipped though American 
ports in 1811; the quantity spiked after the War of 
1812 (1812-1815) and the resumption of trade with 
Great Britain; crashed after the Panic of 1819; and 
then began a sharp rise, reaching a level of 60 million 
pounds exported by 1845. 


Hoping to boost the exports flowing through 
their warehouses, New York merchants convinced 
the legislature in 1817 to build the Erie Canal, con- 
necting Buffalo on Lake Erie, the Genesee Valley, and 
the Finger Lakes to the port of New York. When it 
opened in 1825, the canal changed the patterns and 
products of agriculture. Farmers who once had lived 
too far from New York to think of a market connec- 
tion could produce wheat for bakeries, fresh grapes 
and apples for street carts, or milk for neighborhood 
stores. The market revolution also set off a frenzy for 
new products, like merino sheep—a Spanish breed 
known for wool as fine as human hair. Farmers in 
Vermont and Massachusetts spent great sums on the 
sheep and dedicated vast acreage to them, looking 
forward to years of profitable sales as the number of 
textile factories increased. 


In the South, cotton production spread following 
the invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney of 
New Haven, Connecticut, in 1793. Long-staple cot- 
ton had fibers that came away easily from the seed, 
but it could be grown only along the Carolina and 
Georgia coast—thus, it was termed “sea-island” cot- 
ton. Short staple could be grown on the uplands, but 
its fuzzy fibers clung to the seed, requiring time- 
consuming labor to separate them. The labor re- 
quired to make short staple marketable prevented the 
diffusion of cotton throughout the interior until 
Whitney’s gin changed the labor calculus. Produc- 
tion climbed from just over 3,000 bales of raw cotton 
in 1790, to 177,638 bales in 1810, to 731,452 in 
1830. By the time the United States entered the Mexi- 
can War in 1846, it was producing 1.8 million bales 
of raw cotton a year. 


SOILS AND SCIENCE 

Constant cropping without soil restoration brought 
the agricultural lands of the eastern states nearly to 
ruin in some places by the 1790s. A generation of ag- 
ricultural reformers worried that decline in the fertil- 
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ity of eastern soils would result in a redistribution of 
population to the western states and territories, 
amounting to a western shift in political power. Spe- 
cifically, they disdained the common practice of 
planting crops year after year without soil restora- 
tion, by which they meant manure transferred from 
barns (where animals could be penned and their 
dung collected) to fields. Not all farmers and planters 
of the 1820s possessed the capital and the labor to 
undertake a full-scale restoration of their lands, and 
many suffered from the decline in commodity prices 
and demand following the Panic of 1819. They re- 
sponded in two ways: by emigrating to unsettled 
lands in the West as a means of maintaining produc- 
tion by exploiting fresh soil, or by intensifying pro- 
duction as a way of yielding greater value from 
worn-out land. The motive for emigration could be 
read in the land-and-labor-relations of the planta- 
tion: slaves paid greater returns when they worked 
fertile rather than infertile land. Since slaves repre- 
sented most of a planter’s invested capital, they need- 
ed to be well employed all the time. That is why 
planters looked to Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and eventually Texas. 


The decline in southern soils after the Revolution 
and the consequent threat to population and thus to 
the political influence of the southern states brought 
forth some of the first and most politically motivated 
agrarian reformers of the nineteenth century. The 
Virginian John Taylor (1753-1824), author of a se- 
ries of essays published as Arator (1813), warned 
that planters placed more than their profits in jeopar- 
dy when they failed to integrate grasses and cattle 
into their plantations, a system for creating manure; 
they threatened their economic and political indepen- 
dence. Another Virginian, Edmund Ruffin (1794- 
1865), dedicated most of his life to promoting marl— 
calcium carbonate in the form of decaying seashells 
found in extensive deposits throughout the Atlantic 
states of the South. When properly mixed into top- 
soil, marl reduced the acidity so common in damp 
and rainy climates, resulting in larger yields. Plant- 
ers, however, no matter how often they decried their 
declining profits and the flow of households to the 
West, rarely dedicated labor or land to any form of 
restoration. 


The system at the heart of “improved” husband- 
ry consisted of an intensified form of English hus- 
bandry that emphasized rotation, special crops for 
feeding cattle (like turnips), high quality grasses (like 
timothy) planted in “leys” that became part of the 
general rotation, and winter penning in order to col- 
lect animal manure. Improved cultivation served the 
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purpose of capitalist farmers because it allowed for 
constant production without fallow. Reformers 
spread their methods and the ethic of community 
and constancy through the rural press. Examples in- 
cluded The Cultivator (Albany, New York, edited by 
Jesse Buel), The Farmer’s Register (Shellbanks, Virgin- 
ia, edited by Edmund Ruffin), and The American Far- 
mer (Baltimore, edited by John Stuart Skinner), as 
well as Soil of the South, The New England Farmer, The 
Farmer’s Cabinet, and The Plough Boy (Albany, New 
York). Hundreds of farmer and planter associations 
formed in 1819 and throughout the following two 
decades, because the Panic of 1819 set off a depres- 
sion that severely reduced the value of eastern farm- 
land, inspiring planters and farmers to recover that 
value through improved methods of cultivation. 
Their published minutes functioned as scientific jour- 
nals, reporting on the results of experiments. 


Research into agricultural production centered 
on the two most important factors of production: 
land and labor. Americans read Humphry Davy’s 
(1778-1829) Course of Lectures on Chemistry, pub- 
lished in 1802 and his Treatise on Soils and Manures 
(1818). The experiments of Sir John Lawes (1814- 
1900), also found a limited audience. No other theo- 
rist, however, received as much attention as Justus 
von Liebig (1803-1873), a German chemist whose 
“mineral theory” proposed that soils contained spe- 
cific fertile elements—nitrogen, calcium, and phos- 
phors—that could be added into chemical, or artifi- 
cial, manures. In Organic Chemistry in Its Applications 
to Agriculture and Physiology (1840), Liebig offered a 
kind of knowledge that was obscure to most farm- 
ers, creating a field of agricultural chemistry that ini- 
tiated the creation of a class of agricultural experts 
located in colleges and universities. Liebig’s research 
also spurred the search for fertile elements and creat- 
ed a new industry—the farm input industry. Among 
the first products that linked soils chemistry and cap- 
italist agriculture was guano, the dung of seabirds 
discovered on Pacific islands early in the nineteenth 
century. Guano came to American farmers in much 
the same way that synthetic fertilizers soon would, 
as a commercial product that replaced the manure 
they had long produced themselves from the re- 
sources of their own farms. 


EXPANSION INTO THE 1830S 

Cyrus McCormick (1809-1884) invented the first 
successful reaping machine in northern Virginia in 
1831. It was the most notable of a generation of farm 
implements including binders, corn drills, rakes, and 
threshers intended to lower the cost of labor and 
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allow farmers to cultivate larger units of land in the 
context of a rising capitalist market in all farm com- 
modities. The reaper (though it did not become af- 
fordable or widely available until the 1850s) appealed 
to farmers because they paid high wages for labor in 
places where population density remained low. The 
reaper radically increased the number of acres a sin- 
gle person could harvest in one day, thus offering a 
powerful tool for transforming the prairies into 
farmland. 


During Andrew Jackson’s two terms in office 
(1829-1837), cotton planters moved into new re- 
gions, dispossessing Indians and expanding Ameri- 
can influence in North America. Jackson initiated the 
forced removal of the southern tribes by decree in 
order to make that land available to slaveholders. 
Americans moved into the Mexican province of Tejas 
in the 1820s. Stephen F. Austin (1793-1836) re- 
ceived a grant from the Mexican government in the 
region of the Brazos River in January 1823. The col- 
onists fought the Battle of Velasco against Mexico in 
June 1832, organized a constitutional convention in 
the following year, 1833, and won independence 
from Mexico in 1836—a classic example of how 
agrarian societies take over territories by force of 
population and reproduce their practices and land- 
scapes, creating a new home ground. 


See also Chemistry; Cotton; Cotton Gin; Erie 
Canal; Farm Making; Foreign Investment 
and Trade; Frontier. 
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Steven Stoll 


Agricultural Improvement 


Colonial farmers mostly replicated the ways of Old 
World farms. They particularly embraced open-field 
husbandry, which divided lands into separate plots, 
rotating usage between pasture, arable fields, and 
fallow ones in which the soil was rested. This system 
hardly maintained soil fertility and required much 
acreage. Because of limited market opportunities, in- 
adequate transportation infrastructure, and under- 
developed credit systems, colonial semisubsistence 
agriculture aimed at achieving a competency— 
security and independence for the family and suc- 
ceeding generations. Printed agricultural informa- 
tion circulated only in almanacs, often with un- 
healthy doses of superstition. Most sons were 
content to learn their farming from their fathers. 


In older seaboard communities, deteriorating soil 
fertility and dwindling farm sizes due to population 
pressure posed a threat to generational prospects. 
Some colonists concluded that open-field husbandry 
was unsustainable. In 1761 the Reverend Jared Eliot 
of Kilingworth, Connecticut, published Essays upon 
Field-Husbandry in New-England, in which he dis- 
cussed the system of horse-powered cultivation of 
the English agriculturist Jethro Tull. After Eliot’s 
death in 1763, some colonists took an interest in Eu- 
ropean improvements like convertible husbandry. 
This practice emphasized planting grasses and le- 
gumes that restored nitrogen to the soil and provided 
excellent forage and fodder for livestock, whose ma- 
nure was collected and applied to croplands to return 
nutrients to the soil. Other innovations included the 
use of horse-drawn implements like harrows and 
seed drills; draining and ditching lowlands; and the 
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better care, feeding, and selective breeding of animals. 
American farmers preferred to emigrate to fresher 
western soils instead of adopting new, labor- 
intensive practices. Those attempting intensive agri- 
culture were wealthy gentlemen who could invest in 
the large initial outlay and absorb the higher labor 
costs involved. Plantation lords like George Wash- 
ington and northern landholders like Robert R. Liv- 
ingston and Timothy Ruggles imported British agri- 
cultural publications, seeds, and improved breeds of 
livestock and corresponded with the progressive gen- 
tlemen transforming the British countryside. These 
early American improvers promoted the new farm- 
ing as individuals before the Revolutionary War, re- 
lying on personal prestige and private networks. 


Economic recovery, the establishment of the fed- 
eral government, and growing national patriotism 
fueled a postwar agricultural improvement move- 
ment. The promise of more affordable and accessible 
material comforts induced farm families to increase 
production of surpluses for sale and whetted their 
appetite for agricultural information and market in- 
telligence. The mid-1780s saw the creation of the 
New Jersey Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Arts and similar societies in South 
Carolina and Philadelphia; statewide agricultural so- 
cieties in New York and Massachusetts soon fol- 
lowed, as overseas trade spurred the rise of commer- 
cial agriculture and thriving market towns. The 
movement’s leaders, including John Beale Bordley of 
Maryland, who published an influential review of 
the successful English Norfolk system of tillage in 
1784, Richard Peters, John Lowell, and Livingston 
applied principles of cooperative action and public 
opinion making learned from Revolutionary War ex- 
periences. Their societies successfully lobbied for 
government support of their chief programs based 
on Enlightenment empiricism and experimentation: 
offering and awarding premiums targeted at partic- 
ular ends and publishing in annual journals the ob- 
servations and conclusions of the resulting experi- 
ments. 


Before the War of 1812 a second wave of agricul- 
tural organizations arose. Claiming that the mass of 
farmers ignored the elite associations’ volumes of 
transactions such as the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository and Journal and their state-funded premi- 
ums offered for agricultural experiments, Elkanah 
Watson and the founders of the Berkshire County 
(Massachusetts) Agricultural Society in 1811 insti- 
tuted a new system of agricultural education and 
promotion based on competition and éclat. American 
agriculture would be better improved by the cumu- 
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lative effect of self-interested families competing for 
local prizes offered for excellent specimens of specific 
plants, animals, and domestic manufactures. Visi- 
tors would be attracted to the annual exhibitions of 
the premium-winning productions by elaborate 
prize ceremonies, opportunities to socialize with 
neighbors and merchandize farm products, and cul- 
tural festivities, including parades and processions, 
dining and drinking, singing and dancing, and orato- 
ry and religious exercises. The resulting institution 
of the agricultural fair, the backbone of modern agri- 
cultural societies, spread quickly through the North- 
east and Old Northwest, as state legislatures in the 
1810s and 1820s provided newly organized county 
societies with grants for their premiums. A popular 
agricultural press simultaneously arose, as farmers 
gained appreciation for agricultural newspapers that 
first appeared in the late 1810s. Circulation figures 
of such periodicals as The Plough Boy, The Cultivator, 
and The New England Farmer soon reached the tens of 
thousands by reporting on agricultural improve- 
ments, providing practical advice for rural families, 
reviewing market conditions, and ennobling farming 
as a profession. Newspapers regularly included in- 
formation on fairs. 


Agricultural improvement became a successful 
popular movement during the depression following 
the Panic of 1819. Falling prices, especially on cotton, 
and tighter credit prevented planters and farmers 
from making mortgage payments and lowered land 
values. Only increased production promised to offset 
the declining value of capital investments in real es- 
tate and slaves. Marginal croplands and careless 
practices were no longer profitable. Agricultural so- 
cieties patronized inventors, and annual fairs show- 
cased new plows and labor-saving mechanized im- 
plements in the 1820s. In addition to animal 
manures, soil additives such as gypsum (or plaster 
of Paris), lime, marl, and other calcareous manures, 
were increasingly used to restore fertility and im- 
prove crop yields, although a basic understanding of 
soil chemistry would wait until the work of the Ger- 
man chemist Justus von Liebig reached America in 
the 1840s. 


See also Expansion; Fairs; Farm Making; Food; 
Livestock Production; Panic of 1819; 
Science; Social Life: Rural Life; Work: 
Agricultural Labor. 
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Agricultural Technology 


From the colonial period and its wooden and iron 
hand and animal implements to the start of the nine- 
teenth century and the development of cast-iron and 
polished-steel plows, cotton gins, reapers, and 
threshing machines, agricultural technology ad- 
vanced at a quick rate and brought about large-scale 
agriculture by the end of the nineteenth century. 
Tasks that had taken days or hours to complete 
could now be finished in hours or minutes. With the 
new implements, the use of hired labor declined as 
farmers utilized family members for labor and ma- 
chinery operation. The mid-Atlantic and Midwest 
became technologically advanced early in their agri- 
cultural history, while the South lagged behind as 
slave, then sharecropper, labor made use of hand 
tools. 


During the colonial era, hand tools were com- 
mon on most farms. A wooden hoe with an iron 
blade was used to prepare the field for planting and 
cultivating. Other tools included the flail, sickle, and 
scythe. Used in grain and hay production, the sickle 
cut the stalk, while the scythe gathered the cut crop 
that was carried from the field. Flails threshed the 
grain. Labor intensive during the colonial period, ag- 
riculture required several hands to plant, cultivate, 
and harvest crops. Some plows were present in colo- 
nial America. Constructed by local blacksmiths or 
imported from England, colonial plows bore regional 
differences. In most cases, they were wooden with a 
metal plowshare. Wooden plows remained the plow 
of choice for most farmers until the 1820s. In the 
1790s Charles Newbold patented the first cast-iron 
plow. This implement proved impractical, as it had 
to be cast in one piece. In 1807 David Peacock patent- 
ed a plow whose moldboard, landslide, and share 
were cast separately. Further refinements were made 
by Jethro Wood in the 1810s. Wood’s plow was 
popular in the East; many farmers abandoned their 
wooden and older cast-iron plows for his model. 


During the period from the 1820s to the 1840s, 
several innovations occurred in plow production. As 
people moved onto the prairie frontier, farmers need- 
ed plows to work the soil there. The Breaking Plow, 
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or Prairie Breaker, was a heavy wooden plow plated 
with iron strips to reduce friction. Prairie plows were 
heavy, weighing at least 125 pounds and requiring 
from three to seven yoke of oxen. Cutting only three 
inches into the soil, farmers could break eight acres 
a year. Professional prairie breakers could break 
more land as they traveled from farm to farm. In 
1833 John Lane of Illinois designed the first plow for 
general farm use on the prairie. Lane used steel in- 
stead of cast iron. In 1836 John Deere began to pro- 
duce steel plows in Illinois. Deere’s plows contained 
a polished wrought iron moldboard and steel share. 
This design quickly became the plow of the prairie 
frontier as the polished steel blade cut through the 
prairie soil. 


The cotton gin that was developed in the 1790s 
drastically changed southern agriculture. Dependent 
on hand labor but without a strong cotton market, 
southern planters recognized the need for a device to 
process and clean upland cotton. The cotton gin pat- 
ented by Eli Whitney in 1794 allowed for the clean- 
ing and ginning of upland cotton. This invention 
changed southern agriculture by spreading upland 
cotton across the South and West, developing a de- 
pendence on one-crop agriculture, and perpetuating 
southern slavery. 


After plowing, other implements were used. The 
harrow was necessary to smooth the soil in areas 
where the soil remained rough. Initially as simple as 
a tree branch, the harrow became more sophisticated 
after the Revolution. By the 1790s, two distinct 
types of harrows were in use: the square and the tri- 
angle, or “A” frame. The square harrow was used on 
old fields that were free of large obstructions, while 
the triangular frame was used on freshly plowed 
fields. These models had wooden frames with wood 
or iron teeth. 


Cultivators weeded crops once they were plant- 
ed. By 1820 Americans were using an implement 
called a horse-hoe. Based on a design by the English- 
man Jethro Tull in the early eighteenth century, this 
horse-drawn machine loosened the soil and killed 
weeds. In the mid-1820s an expandable cultivator 
appeared: a triangular-shaped frame that expanded 
from twelve to twenty-eight inches to till between 
rows. 


The mechanical reaper appeared in the 1830s, 
making mechanized grain harvests possible. The 
reaper of Cyrus McCormick, patented in 1834, cut 
through grain stalks as the machine moved forward. 
Stalks fell onto a platform and were raked off by 
someone walking alongside the reaper. The McCor- 
mick reaper was used for small grains such as rye 
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and wheat. Obed Hussey also developed a reaper in 
the 1830s. This machine was heavy and proved bet- 
ter suited to mowing hay. 


Threshing machines were necessary to process 
cut grain. Replacing the flail, the first American ma- 
chine was patented in 1791 by Samuel Mulliken. In 
the 1820s several simple, inexpensive, and locally 
made hand- and horse-powered threshing machines 
appeared on the American market. These early ma- 
chines did not separate the straw from the grain; 
they merely threshed. Many farmers found that it 
was more difficult to turn the crank of these simple 
machines then it was to wield a flail, and in general 
farmers were not inclined to use these early threshers 
until a horse-powered machine was developed. 


See also Cotton Gin; Technology; Work: 
Agricultural Labor. 
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ALABAMA Alabama (meaning “clearers of the 
thicket” in Choctaw) was at the crossroads of French, 
Spanish, and English interests in pre-Revolutionary 
times. As a result, lands within its modern bounda- 
ries were sites of international contention until the 
conclusion of the French and Indian War (also 
known as the Seven Years’ War) in 1763, when the 
Treaty of Paris terminated French and Spanish claims 
to Alabama and acknowledged England’s hegemony. 
This agreement ignored Alabama’s indigenous peo- 
ples, who by the late eighteenth century consisted of 
four main groups: the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, and Creeks. During the American Revolution, 
these natives fought on both sides, as well as with the 
Spanish, who invaded the region from New Orleans 
and successfully ousted English troops from the re- 
gion. At the conclusion of the war, political control 
of Alabama remained divided, with Spain claiming 
the gulf coast and the newly independent (from En- 
gland) state of Georgia claiming the remaining por- 
tions. The subsequent Treaty of New York (1790), 
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signed by Creek representatives and federal offi- 
cials—along with the new U.S. government’s claims 
to Alabama lands as part of the national domain— 
invalidated Georgia’s claims and facilitated inclusion 
of the northern and central sections of Alabama into 
the Mississippi Territory in 1798. 


Treaties signed in 1805-1806 between the ULS. 
government and the Chickasaw and Cherokee na- 
tions took native lands, which were sold to settlers 
under the Land Law of 1800. The construction of a 
Federal Road through southern Alabama began in 
1805. In addition, the United States seized Mobile 
from Spain in 1812. These developments and inter- 
nal factionalism among Alabama’s native communi- 
ties helped precipitate the Creek War (1813-1814). 
After Red Stick Creek traditionalists destroyed the 
outpost of Fort Mims, a compound built by white 
settlers, the ensuing outcry led the U.S. administra- 
tion to pledge to put an end to the Red Stick uprising. 
ULS. forces declared war (forces were primarily state 
militia from the Tennessee, Georgia, and Mississippi 
territory—-no official declaration of war was made 
by Congress) on 30 August 1813 after the outpost 
of Fort Mims was destroyed. During the next year, 
armies led by Andrew Jackson steadily destroyed Red 
Stick resistance and ultimately defeated the natives 
along the banks of the Horseshoe Bend in the Talla- 
poosa River on 27 March 1814. In the treaty signed 
at Fort Jackson (Montgomery) in August, Jackson 
forced the Creeks (traditionalists and accommoda- 
tors alike) to give up two-thirds of their Alabama 
lands. Settlers from the east, hoping to profit from 
cotton production, quickly inhabited the surrendered 
tracts. This “Alabama fever” saw the population of 
the region grow from about 15,000 at the end of the 
colonial era to 127,901 in 1820. During the next de- 
cade, settlers established plantations throughout the 
rich agricultural lands in the southern part of the 
state known as the “black belt,” while the future cap- 
ital of Montgomery was founded and Mobile 
emerged as a major port of the southeasteastern U.S. 
By 1830 at least 309,527 people lived in Alabama, in- 
cluding 117,484 African American slaves, most of 
whom were brought to Alabama by recent immi- 
grants from the east. Seeing that Alabama possessed 
a smaller population than Louisiana and the western 
portions of the Mississippi Territory due to past 
boundary disputes, residents requested that the na- 
tional government create a separate territory out of 
the larger Mississippi polity. They found support 
from Southern politicians seeking additional section- 
al votes. As a result, Congress established the Ala- 
bama Territory on 3 March 1817. A little more than 
two years later, on 14 December 1819, Alabama be- 
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came the twenty-second member of the United 
States, and over the next decade it emerged as the 
heart of the South in terms of its dependence on cot- 
ton, use of slaves, and advocacy of states’ rights. 


See also American Indians: American Indian 
Relations; American Indians: American 
Indian Resistance to White Expansion; 
American Indians: Southeast; Creek War; 
Land Policies. 
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ALASKA Alaska was claimed by Russia but was 
only sparsely populated by Russians. It served chief- 
ly to provide sea otter furs for the Asian market be- 
tween 1743 and 1867. 


By the end of Peter the Great’s reign in 1725, the 
Russians had begun to explore the North Pacific 
Ocean in an effort to discover if Asia and North 
America were connected. In 1741 explorer Vitus Be- 
ring sighted the Alaskan mainland for the Russian 
government. Companies of promyshlenniki (fur trap- 
pers) then began traveling to Alaska in 1743 to ex- 
ploit its natural resources. The Russian government 
sent a few military personnel but the primary energy 
for Alaskan expansion and development was private. 


The promyshlenniki, interested only in profit, did 
not treat Alaskan natives well. The promyshlenniki 
system of taking pelts involved demands for tribute. 
To get this tribute, the Russians held native women 
and children villagers as hostages until the male 
hunters returned with a sufficient number of pelts. 
The promyshlenniki then left. While as many as forty 
different fur trading companies operated in Alaska 
between 1743 and 1799, the first permanent Russian 
settlement was established only in 1784 on Kodiak 
Island. The largest number of Russians ever in Rus- 
sian America is estimated to have been 823, with the 
average population set at about 600. 


Great distances and cost eventually forced the 
consolidation of Russian activities. In 1799 the Rus- 
sian government chartered the Russian American 
Company (RAC), giving it amonopoly on all Alaskan 
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trade. RAC employed Russians, Creoles, and Native 
Americans, the latter including Aleuts, Kurils, 
Koniags, Kenais, Chugach, Tlingits, Athabaskans, 
Yupiks, and Inuit Eskimos. The company mistreated 
most of its subjects, moving them about at will, pro- 
viding substandard housing, and forcing native 
women to provide sexual services. 


RAC’s hold on North America was always pre- 
carious. Russia was never determined to create anew 
society and provided no incentives for its citizens to 
remain in the New World. Additionally, supplies 
could take as much as two years to travel from Rus- 
sia to Alaska and often arrived spoiled. Its lack of self- 
sufficiency defeated Russian America. Russia, which 
had established formal diplomatic relations with the 
United States in 1809, sold Alaska to the new nation 
in 1867. 
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ALBANY Located 135 miles north of New York 
City and 165 miles west of Boston, Albany was 
founded by the Dutch in 1624 as a fur trading post 
and was chartered as a city by the British in 1686. 
The settlement first came to international attention 
in 1754 as the site of the Albany Congress, a gather- 
ing of colonial representatives and Native American 
Iroquois leaders. The colonials, delegations of which 
came from seven of the thirteen British colonies, 
needed this Indian alliance as a defense against the 
armed power of New France in the looming imperial 
conflict that would be known as the French and Indi- 
an War (1754-1760). 


Despite difficulties, the Iroquois’ assistance was 
secured and the colonial delegates turned their atten- 
tion to a plan of union to enable greater cooperation 
and coordination between their colonial govern- 
ments. The plan that was adopted, conceived by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, advocated a single American govern- 
ment with far-reaching powers, uniting the thirteen 
colonies under one president general appointed by 
the crown. While it was rejected by both the British 
government and the colonial legislatures as en- 
croaching on their authority, the Albany Plan paved 
the way for subsequent national assemblies such as 
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the Stamp Act Congress of 1765 and the Continental 
Congress of 1774. 


During the French and Indian War, Albany was 
a major base for English regulars and colonial sol- 
diers. Twenty years later, Albany was a Patriot 
stronghold in the American Revolution, and in 1775 
it was again the site of important negotiation as Gen- 
eral Philip Schuyler tried to persuade the Six Nations 
to remain neutral in the escalating conflict. Through- 
out the war, Albany’s three thousand residents dog- 
gedly resisted British attempts to invade the city. Al- 
bany’s riverfront location held strategic value for 
both sides, and the city thus served as a major supply 
depot for the Continental Army. 


Albany developed rapidly after the war, becom- 
ing the capital of New York State in 1797, chosen be- 
cause its inland location promised safety from naval 
attack and also gave access to new farmlands to the 
west. The transportation revolution of the early 
nineteenth century made the city the center of a new 
web of commercial links. The introduction of steam- 
boats put New York City within twenty hours’ 
reach, while the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825 
connected the city to the Great Lakes. While the colo- 
nial settlement had once been an entrepdt between 
frontier colonists and Indian traders, now Albany 
grew wealthy on the trade between the coastal cities 
and the resource-rich interior. As Albany expanded, 
the grid system was adopted and the city acquired 
banks, hotels, newspapers, a hospital, and a jail. 
While many of the city’s residents were still of Dutch 
origin, the population, which reached twenty-four 
thousand in 1830, was now swelled by Irish con- 
struction workers as well as large numbers of north- 
ern European Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 


The city would enjoy continued antebellum 
prosperity with the arrival of the country’s first 
commercial railroad, the Mohawk and Hudson, in 
1831. Further industrial growth was spurred by the 
city’s iron foundries and leather industries, creating 
a period of general growth that would last for much 
of the century. 


See also Albany Plan of Union; Erie Canal; Fur 
and Pelt Trade; Transportation: Canals 
and Waterways. 
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ALBANY PLAN OF UNION In June 1754 dele- 
gates from seven colonies—Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland—met in Albany, New 
York, to hold a treaty conference with the six Iro- 
quois nations. A year earlier, a party of Mohawk In- 
dians in New York City had declared the alliance be- 
tween the Iroquois and the northern British colonies 
broken because of land frauds and trading abuses 
perpetrated by the colonists. With the Anglo-French 
contest for control of North America heating up 
along the Ohio frontier, the British crown could not 
afford to lose its Indian allies, and so it ordered the 
colonies to mend the rift by making “one general 
treaty” with the Iroquois. 


Similar intercolonial treaty conferences had met 
in Albany before, but none had included delegations 
from so many colonies nor been convened with such 
a sense of urgency. As news of the crown’s order for 
the treaty conference circulated, a handful of royal 
officials and colonists in America thought the mo- 
ment should be seized to coordinate intercolonial In- 
dian relations and military affairs. The royal gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, William Shirley, made certain 
that his colony’s delegation to Albany was empow- 
ered to enter into a plan of union with the other dele- 
gations present; Connecticut’s delegation carried au- 
thority to consult on such a plan. The other colonial 
delegations carried instructions that either did not 
address the subject of colonial union or specifically 
proscribed the delegates’ powers to discuss it. Never- 
theless, shortly after opening their proceedings, the 
delegates formed a committee to draft a plan of colo- 
nial union. 


In addition to the New England delegates, the 
chief force behind this push for colonial union at the 
Albany Congress was Pennsylvania delegate Benja- 
min Franklin. In 1751 Franklin had published a plan 
for creating an intercolonial legislature presided over 
by a royally appointed governor general. On the eve 
of the Albany Congress, he published in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette the famous “Join, or Die” cartoon of a 
snake cut into several pieces to encourage a united 
colonial resistance to French expansion in the Ohio 
country. While en route to the Congress, Franklin 
drafted “Short Hints towards a Scheme for Uniting 
the Northern Colonies,” which he circulated among 
some acquaintances. This document provided the 
starting point for the committee on colonial union 
that Franklin joined in Albany. 


After taking care of their negotiations with the 
Iroquois, the delegates turned their attention to the 
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committee’s work. After some debate, they accepted 
a final version of the committee’s plan on 10 July 
1754 and ordered copies for each colonial assembly 
and the crown. The Albany Plan of Union offered a 
novel approach to strengthening both intercolonial 
and Anglo-American union. The center of the plan 
was the creation of a Grand Council consisting of 
representatives from each colony, in proportion to 
the amount of money it contributed to a common 
treasury. The crown would appoint a president- 
general, who would work with the Grand Council in 
directing Indian affairs, coordinating colonial mili- 
tary operations, and forming new colonies in west- 
ern territories. The Albany Plan called for implemen- 
tation of this new general government for America 
by an act of Parliament, but it also specifically recog- 
nized each colony’s right to retain its “present consti- 
tution,” except where altered by the Albany Plan. 


The Albany Plan of Union failed to attract much 
support in either Britain or the colonies. The king’s 
ministers expressed some confusion over the plan, 
which they had not called for in their original in- 
structions for the treaty conference, and failed to for- 
ward it to Parliament. The colonial assemblies ig- 
nored it, rejected it as antithetical to colonial liberties, 
or drafted alternative plans designed to do less dam- 
age to the autonomy of colonial governments. Even 
in New England, where the sentiment for colonial 
union was strongest, the Albany Plan was regarded 
as a dangerous intrusion on the sanctity of colonial 
charters, and it slipped into oblivion as the outbreak 
of war in the Ohio country diverted political energies 
elsewhere. The plan’s most significant impact was 
felt in Indian affairs. While the crown was not sym- 
pathetic to creating an intercolonial legislature, it did 
like the idea of centralizing Indian affairs under royal 
management. In 1756 the ministry created two Indi- 
an superintendencies for North America, one for the 
northern colonies and one for the southern colonies. 


While some historians have considered the Alba- 
ny Congress as a precedent for the intercolonial con- 
gresses of the Revolutionary era, its influence on the 
American union forged between 1765 and 1776 is 
questionable. Franklin’s role in drafting the Articles 
of Confederation and the Constitution has likewise 
encouraged some historians to see in the Albany Plan 
of Union a harbinger of American federalism, but 
there is little evidence that the founders cited the Al- 
bany Plan as a precedent when they drafted those 
later documents. More recently, Native Americans 
and sympathetic scholars have argued that the Alba- 
ny Plan of Union, Articles of Confederation, and 
Constitution bear resemblance to the Grand League 
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of the Iroquois, but there is no historical evidence 
from the Albany Congress, Second Continental Con- 
gress, or Constitutional Convention that confirms a 
purposeful effort by Franklin or others to model 
their ideas for American union after Native American 
principles. 


See also Franklin, Benjamin; Iroquois 
Confederacy. 
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ALCOHOL CONSUMPTION During colonial 
times Americans became hearty drinkers, consum- 
ing considerable rum and hard apple cider. They also 
drank a lesser amount of low alcohol beer that 
housewives brewed. Colonists brought a cultural 
predisposition to drink from Europe. Europeans had 
been using beer and wine for thousands of years and 
hard liquor since they borrowed distillation of alco- 
hol from the Arabs at the end of the Middle Ages. In 
contrast, American Indians prior to white contact 
used alcohol sparingly, usually in the form of mildly 
alcoholic beer for ritual purposes. However, native 
inhabitants proved eager to trade furs and other 
valuable items for the white man’s “firewater.” 
Slaves in America took little alcohol; they came from 
African societies that had only beer. 


By the 1750s Americans were drinking heavily. 
Much of the rum was imported, and the rest was dis- 
tilled in the seaports from molasses brought from the 
West Indies. Although available data is rough, by 
1750 the colonists may have consumed more than 
6 gallons of alcohol per adult per year, nearly triple 
the 2.2 gallons drunk in 1998. During the American 
Revolution, consumption temporarily dropped as the 
British cut off rum and molasses imports. As a sub- 
stitute, Scots-Irish immigrants imported distilling 
technology to turn corn into whiskey. 
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In those days much drinking took place in tav- 
erns, Which served as community meeting places for 
entertainment and politics. In 1776 the Declaration 
of Independence was drafted in a Philadelphia tavern 
and Revolutionary War soldiers and sailors were re- 
cruited in drinking houses. A hangover might bring 
awareness that one had enlisted while drunk. Sol- 
diers in the Continental Army, like their British op- 
ponents, received two ounces of distilled spirits twice 
daily. Alcohol was considered to be a preserver of 
good health, a cure for colds or fevers, a pain reliever, 
and a way to endure hot and cold weather. The main 
limit on consumption was availability. 


THE EARLY REPUBLIC 

From the 1790s through the 1820s, whiskey use 
soared. Heralded as the national beverage, whiskey 
made getting drunk a patriotic gesture and an act of 
American pride. In 1790, when Congress, at the re- 
quest of Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton, 
imposed duties on imported molasses and rum, rum 
distillers complained that they could not compete 
with untaxed whiskey. The next year the federal 
government began to tax all distilled spirits. Many 
frontier whiskey distillers lacked the means to pay or 
refused to do so, and in 1794 the federal government 
crushed the Whiskey Rebellion in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Illegal distilling, however, continued, especial- 
ly in frontier areas such as Kentucky, and in 1802 
Thomas Jefferson repealed the tax on domestic dis- 
tilled liquor. Alcohol remained untaxed until the Civil 
War. 


Around 1800 settlement of the Middle West 
began, and that region’s hot summers and excellent 
soil produced bumper corn crops. The result was a 
corn glut, which increased when Europe stopped 
buying American grain after the Napoleonic Wars 
ended in 1815. Desperate western farmers turned 
their corn into whiskey in order to afford the ship- 
ping costs of sending it to the East for sale. Whiskey 
became both cheaper and more plentiful. By the 
1820s whiskey was five cents a fifth, cheaper than 
rum, wine, beer, milk, tea, or coffee. It was often 
safer to drink than water, too. 


At the consumption peak, around 1830, Ameri- 
cans drank about seven gallons of alcohol per adult 
per year. This rate of use is among the highest ever 
recorded in any society and is close to the human 
body’s physiological maximum capacity for intake 
of alcohol. 

While cider continued to be taken in rural apple- 


growing areas, three-fifths of the alcohol that Amer- 
icans drank was in the form of whiskey. Beer and 
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wine together accounted for less than 5 percent of the 
alcohol consumed. Beer neither shipped nor stored 
well, and it was hard to handle in a largely rural 
country. With low population density, beer dealers 
often sold so little that a tapped keg went bad before 
it was empty. Wine was imported and expensive, and 
attempts to plant vineyards failed. 


Adult white men drank the most, consuming 
perhaps as much as five-sixths of the liquor at an av- 
erage rate of a half pint a day, but women also drank, 
often at home and sometimes for real or imagined 
health problems. Many patent medicines contained 
alcohol; laudanum, opium dissolved in alcohol, was 
popular to induce sleep or quiet children. It was effec- 
tive and addictive. Slaves were barred by law from 
drinking, and most had much less access to alcohol 
than did whites, but masters often provided slaves 
with whiskey for a drunken binge after Christmas. 


Small children tended to sip tiny amounts, such 
as finishing off a parent’s glass. To pretend to be 
adults, twelve-year-old boys swaggered into taverns 
and ordered drinks. Masters or journeymen sent 
teenage craft apprentices to the store to get liquor in 
a pail and bring it back to workshops. When an ap- 
prentice finished his term of service at age twenty- 
one, he was expected to treat the shop. 


Whiskey, usually mixed with water, was taken 
on rising in the morning, with breakfast, at the 
“elevens” (the predecessor of the coffee break), with 
midday dinner, in mid-afternoon, with supper, and 
upon retiring. The American diet ran heavily to salt 
pork and corn flour johnnycakes fried in pork lard. 
The same food appeared at all three meals. Whiskey 
helped wash down this greasy, salty fare. In the early 
Republic, Americans did not often get drunk in 
binges; rather, they stayed mildly high all day long. 


All social classes drank, from teamsters who al- 
lowed the horses to find their own way home to 
Judges who passed a jug or bottle around the court- 
room. To keep workers from quitting, farm owners 
had to provide diluted liquor in the fields. Americans 
drank on many occasions. Businessmen sealed deals 
with drinks, political candidates treated voters, and 
militia musters ended with drunken militiamen cov- 
ering the ground. 


TEMPERANCE 

Alcohol did have critics. In the colonial period, Quak- 
ers and Methodists opposed drinking, and especially 
public drunkenness, as socially disruptive, personal- 
ly irresponsible, and sinful. After the Revolutionary 
War, Dr. Benjamin Rush, who had been physician to 
the Continental Army, published An Inquiry into the 
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Effects of Spirituous Liquors (1784). This key pam- 
phlet blamed the overuse of distilled spirits for dis- 
ease, urged restraint in the intake of alcohol, and rec- 
ommended beer or wine instead of spirits. Although 
consumption did not fall immediately, Rush influ- 
enced doctors and Protestant clergy, who blamed al- 
cohol for wife beating, family abandonment, high il- 
legitimacy, job instability, poverty, crime, and 
violence. 


The early Republic was a time of social turmoil, 
and taverns, especially in seaports, were associated 
with rising public drunkenness, prostitution, and 
gambling. As early as 1810 New England ministers 
campaigned in The Panoplist, a religious magazine, 
for moderate use of alcohol, which they called “tem- 
perance.” Stressing health and social problems, this 
early campaign had little appeal, even after the 
founding of the first temperance society, the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Suppression of Intemper- 
ance, in 1812. The public appeared to prefer alcohol 
to protecting health or changing society. 


During the 1820s northeastern evangelical min- 
isters, often Congregationalists or Presbyterians, 
turned alcohol into a moral issue. At first they urged 
moderation, but after 1830 these preachers increas- 
ingly opposed any drinking. They called liquor the 
Demon Rum and suggested it came from the devil. 
The renunciation of alcohol gradually became one 
way in which Evangelicals, including many Method- 
ists and Baptists, demonstrated the sincerity of con- 
version experiences during the Second Great Awak- 
ening, which lasted from the late 1790s through the 
1830s. Ministers found that abstainers who were re- 
born in the spiritual revival were more likely to join 
a church than were drinkers, who found nonreli- 
gious fellowship in taverns. Although churches 
began to require members to abstain, Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, and many Lutherans never accepted this 
practice. At communion, Evangelicals served grape 
juice, which they declared was the pure wine of the 
Bible. 


Temperance leaders found it hard to defend lim- 
ited use because no one agreed how much alcohol 
was safe. They also found that attacking whiskey 
while exempting wine did not work, because the 
poor would not give up cheap whiskey while the 
wealthy continued to drink expensive wine. Some 
temperance leaders, notably Sylvester Graham of 
cracker fame, also embraced vegetarianism on the 
grounds that meat eaters became animalistic. Tem- 
perance gradually spread to the Midwest and the 
South, but southerners were slow to embrace the 
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idea, in part because those who opposed alcohol often 
also opposed slavery. 


By 1834 the American Temperance Society 
(1826), which claimed 1.25 million members in 
7,000 local organizations, urged “teetotalism,” or 
abstinence from all alcohol. This idea was popular in 
rural areas and small towns. Some farmers even cut 
down cider-producing apple trees. Many city resi- 
dents never accepted teetotalism. At the same time, 
heavy-drinking Irish and German immigrants ar- 
rived in large numbers. 


By the 1850s, alcohol consumption had dropped 
by two-thirds or more as Evangelicals stopped drink- 
ing altogether. To be northern and middle class in 
1850 was, by definition, to abstain. The country, 
however, was divided about drinking by region, by 
class, by rural or urban residence, by type of religion, 
and by ethnicity. 


See also Reform, Social; Revivals and 
Revivalism; Temperance and Temperance 
Movement; Women: Female Reform 
Societies and Reformers. 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES AND PRODUC- 
TION Before the Revolutionary War (1775-1783), 
American colonists made large quantities of alcoholic 
beverages. The overwhelming bulk of this produc- 
tion consisted of commercially distilled rum. In 1770 
the colonists imported four million gallons of rum 
and distilled another five million gallons from im- 
ported molasses. Although some rum was traded 
overseas, Americans drank eight million gallons per 
year, about seven gallons per adult. Most distillers 
operated in the seaboard port cities because the mo- 
lasses from which rum was made came from sugar- 
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cane grown in the West Indies. Rum was cheaper to 
produce in large batches, and a few large-scale distill- 
ers dominated the industry. 


In urban places, commercial brewers made limit- 
ed quantities of English-style beer. At the time more 
than 95 percent of Americans lived on farms, where 
access to commercial beer was poor due to bad trans- 
portation and a lack of cash to purchase this relative- 
ly expensive beverage. 


In addition, brewing beer in the English fashion 
required considerable technical ability, and many 
American brewers lacked a thorough knowledge of 
the skills taught through the apprenticeship system 
in England. English-style beer used light yeast that 
floated on the top of the vat, and the yeast could easi- 
ly pick up wild yeasts that gave the beer a bad taste. 
Wild yeasts in England posed less of a problem than 
those found in the colonies. 


On farms as well as in cities, many housewives 
brewed at home. Often doing so only once a week, 
they fermented mash naturally from barley, corn, or 
other grain. This so-called small beer contained little 
alcohol, about half the strength of beer in the late 
1990s. Because of low alcohol content as well as lack 
of refrigeration, it went sour after a few days. The 
colonists tended no wine grape vineyards, but farm- 
ers in apple-growing areas pressed fruit into alcohol- 
ic hard cider for their own use. 


WHISKEY CHALLENGES RUM 

During the Revolutionary War, the British blockaded 
the seacoast and cut off imports of both molasses and 
rum. Meanwhile, Irish and Scots-Irish immigrants, 
who had moved to the colonies in large numbers 
after 1750, had brought distilling technology from 
Ireland to turn corn and rye into what the Irish called 
usquebaugh, which soon was known as whiskey. 
While these immigrants had distilled small amounts 
of whiskey for personal use before the Revolution, 
the disappearance of rum during the war led large 
numbers of Americans increasingly to substitute 
whiskey for rum. 


After 1783 the British continued to block trade 
between the British West Indies and the new United 
States. Molasses and rum from other sources was 
sporadic and unreliable, and by 1789 Americans 
drank only seven million gallons of rum, about three 
and a half gallons per adult. In addition, many states 
taxed imports, including molasses, and rum distillers 
found themselves at a disadvantage in competition 
with manufacturers who distilled untaxed whiskey 
from untaxed grain. 
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Around this time, small-scale whiskey distillers 
innovated better small stills, including one model 
called the perpetual still, which was claimed to be so 
efficient that it generated its own energy supply. This 
was nonsense, but whiskey stills were nevertheless 
inexpensive to construct and easy to operate. They 
were portable, required little firewood, and could be 
moved to wherever a corn glut occurred. However, 
these new stills were not suitable for molasses, 
which—unlike corn or rye—became scorched in a 
small still. 


Whereas rum distillation had been concentrated 
in the seaports, whiskey distillation was more com- 
mon in western frontier areas populated by Scots- 
Irish and where surplus grain lacked a local market. 
Under the Articles of Confederation, Congress in the 
1780s tried to impose national duties on imported 
molasses and rum, but such taxes required unani- 
mous consent, and Rhode Island, dominated by the 
rum-distilling Brown family, refused approval be- 
cause the taxes would have made rum more expen- 
sive than untaxed whiskey. 


After the adoption of the U.S. Constitution, the 
new federal government in 1790 raised revenue by 
taxing imported molasses and rum. Rum distillers 
complained, and in 1791 the federal government im- 
posed a tax on whiskey and other domestic distilled 
liquors both to raise more revenue and to level the 
playing field between rum and whiskey. 


In 1790 the United States produced about five 
gallons of hard liquor per adult. Two-thirds was 
rum; most of the remainder was whiskey. Many 
whiskey distillers, especially in remote areas, did not 
pay any tax. Some farmer-distillers lacked cash, and 
whiskey often circulated as an item of barter on the 
frontier, where it was traded at general stores. A bar- 
rel of whiskey was a convenient way to keep assets 
in easily saleable liquid form. 


In 1794 the federal government sent a tax collec- 
tor into western Pennsylvania, an area heavily set- 
tled by Scots-Irish and well known for its extensive 
whiskey production. Local farmer-distillers physi- 
cally forced the agent to leave the region. This resis- 
tance to authority alarmed federal officials, especially 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton, who 
persuaded President George Washington to call out 
fifteen thousand militiamen to put down the Whis- 
key Rebellion. 


The insurrection was crushed, its leaders were 
arrested, and stills were seized, but significant defi- 
ance persisted. Even after the rebellion, western 
Pennsylvania yielded little whiskey tax revenue, and 
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none was obtained from Kentucky, where no tax col- 
lector was ever appointed. 


WHISKEY PREVAILS 

In 1802 Congress repealed the hated whiskey tax, 
and the federal government did not again tax alcohol 
production until the Civil War. Imported molasses 
and rum, however, still paid duties, and rum sales 
continued to decline. Molasses imports were a steady 
one gallon per person after 1802, while rum imports 
declined from more than a gallon per person during 
the 1790s to less than half that amount from 1808 
to 1827 and less than one-fifth of a gallon from 1828 
to 1850. Meanwhile, production of cheap whiskey 
gradually rose. 


In 1810 the government calculated that the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits, nearly 90 percent of which 
was whiskey, amounted to about 8.7 gallons per 
adult. This prodigious amount made hard liquor the 
third most important industry in the United States 
when measured by the value of production. Howev- 
er, this official statistic is too low and the true 
amount of beverage distillation is impossible to de- 
termine. While official production excluded unre- 
ported stills, it also included an unknown but consid- 
erable amount of liquor that was used for 
mechanical purposes or as medicine, in the latter case 
applied both internally and externally. 


The settlement of the Midwest corn belt in the 
early 1800s led to higher whiskey production; as a 
result, the price steadily declined, until by 1825 it 
was the cheapest beverage at 25 cents a gallon. The 
United States had fourteen thousand distilleries in 
1810, twenty thousand in 1820, but only ten thou- 
sand in 1830, when production reached 9.5 gallons 
per adult. Whiskey distilling continued to be a small- 
scale business until the 1830s, when cheap grain 
concentrated in certain areas combined with more ef- 
ficient large stills and low railroad shipping charges 
enabled large-scale distillers to gain a major portion 
of the market. 


Whiskey varied in quality in these years, and the 
customer had to take a chance, because it was sold 
from an unmarked barrel without any brand or la- 
beling until shortly before the Civil War. Most whis- 
key was 100 proof or 50 percent alcohol. (The tech- 
nical process for proofing alcohol made it easier to 
make 100 proof liquor.) Clear in color, whiskey usu- 
ally had a kick because then it was not aged in char- 
coal barrels, as it later would be to remove impuri- 
ties. Whiskey was usually sold within thirty days of 
production. The modern equivalent is bootleg white 
lightning. 
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Although there are no reliable statistics, impres- 
sionistic evidence suggests that after 1800 produc- 
tion of both commercial and home-brewed beer de- 
clined, perhaps because whiskey was so cheap that 
it discouraged anyone, including housewives, from 
brewing. Only with the arrival of German immi- 
grants after 1840 did beer production increase. 
Farmers in apple-growing areas made much hard 
cider throughout the period. This beverage was never 
popular in towns or cities, and since it lacked much 
of a market beyond the farm, it is impossible to 
know accurately the annual production, which 
mostly went unreported. 


Wine could be made from native Concord or Ca- 
tawba grapes, but such wine was limited to small 
amounts produced for home consumption. Around 
1800 a number of gentlemen farmers, including 
Nicholas Longworth (1783-1863), experimented 
with European wine grapes, but the roots tended to 
rot in the American climate, and the vines yielded 
more leaves than grapes. Longworth, however, took 
pleasure in serving surprised Europeans wine from 
his Cincinnati farm. Although he produced a few 
bottles of excellent wine, his winery was never a 
commercial success. 


Thomas Jefferson tried and failed to make wine 
at his Virginia plantation, Monticello, and his spon- 
sorship of a colony of experienced wine-growing 
Swiss immigrants, who settled in Switzerland Coun- 
ty, Indiana, in 1805 also came to nothing. These 
early experiments did not succeed because European 
vintners misunderstood the soil and climate in the 
United States. Americans also lacked expertise both 
in vine growing and in wine making. Only with the 
acquisition of California in 1848 would the nation 
gain an area where wine grapes thrived with little ef- 
fort. 


See also Alcoholic Consumption; Temperance 
and Temperance Movement; Whiskey 
Rebellion. 
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ALIEN AND SEDITION ACTS In 1798 Ameri- 
ca’s Federalists drafted the Alien and Sedition Acts to 
preserve the national government they had crafted 
and their own political power. These four laws vio- 
lated rights guaranteed by the Constitution, inflated 
presidential power, and disenfranchised America’s 
immigrants. Although the Federalist majority was 
able to enact and implement its legislative program, 
it could not silence the public outcry against these re- 
pressive measures or force the acceptance of its politi- 
cal beliefs. 


The Constitution of 1787 is a sparse document. 
This is in part because it was conceived as a blueprint 
for republican government, unencumbered with 
procedural minutiae, and in part because the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention, lacking the 
time to hammer out the precise powers and roles of 
each branch of government, left the completion of 
their work to Congress. The Constitution of 1787 di- 
rected Congress to create a national judicial system, 
to establish a “uniform rule of naturalization,” and 
to “make all laws which shall be necessary and prop- 
er” to execute its enumerated powers. By restricting 
the Constitution to broad principles, delegates en- 
sured its continued relevance. But the document’s 
brevity also conferred great power on those who 
controlled the new national government in the 
1790s—the men responsible for implementing the 
Constitution and filling in its gaps. 


POLITICAL DIFFERENCES 

Congressional debates in the 1790s soon revealed dif- 
fering political beliefs among Americans who had 
united to throw off British rule. As the decade pro- 
gressed, two dominant groupings emerged. The Fed- 
eralist Party, headed by the nation’s first president, 
George Washington, and first secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Alexander Hamilton, styled itself the party of 
order or “Friends of Government.” The Federalists ad- 
vocated rule by “the better sort” and, using England 
as a model, strove to create a prosperous and power- 
ful American nation. The Republican Party, headed 
by the nation’s first secretary of state, Thomas Jef- 
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ferson, and James Madison, who led the opposition 
in Congress, called itself “Friends of the People,” 
placed a stronger emphasis on the sovereignty of the 
people, and feared a distant and powerful govern- 
ment. The Jeffersonian Republicans also repudiated 
the British model of development, whether political, 
economic, or social. 


Alexander Hamilton’s plan of economic develop- 
ment (1790-1791) triggered the first battle in the 
struggle to define America’s political principles. 
Hamilton’s plan was based on a broad reading of the 
Constitution and was designed to create a powerful 
national government. Although President Washing- 
ton was won over by Hamilton’s vision and argu- 
ments, the men who coalesced into the Jeffersonian 
opposition demanded a “strict construction” of the 
powers granted by the Constitution in order to pre- 
vent the creation of an elected despotism. Interna- 
tional developments heightened the tensions between 
these divergent political philosophies. Many Ameri- 
cans who had initially seen the French Revolution as 
a copy of their own noble struggle against tyranny 
were disquieted by the escalation of violence and rad- 
ical ideas in the 1790s—especially the execution of 
Louis XVI and France’s declaration of war against 
Great Britain in 1793, the writings of Thomas Paine, 
and the French subversion of republican govern- 
ments that had been established throughout Europe. 


In 1794 the Federalists, fearing the spread of 
French radicalism, negotiated Jay’s Treaty, which 
secured peace with England, but only by surrender- 
ing America’s claim to the right of neutral trade and 
by, in French eyes, abrogating America’s 1778 Trea- 
ty with France. Publication of Jay’s Treaty precipi- 
tated demonstrations by Americans who saw it as 
selling out to Great Britain; the prosecution of Benja- 
min Bache, editor of the Philadelphia Aurora, for pub- 
lishing the terms of the treaty; and attacks on Ameri- 
can shipping by France, which viewed the treaty as 
an alliance between the United States and England. 
The Quasi-War (1798-1800) with France that en- 
sued increased popular support for the Federalists, 
especially after peace talks between France and the 
United States were scuttled by bribes demanded by 
three French officials, identified only as X, Y, and Z. 
Blaming the continued hostilities on French venality 
and the seditious activities of foreign agents and the 
Republican opposition, Federalist leaders took advan- 
tage of their new popularity to arm themselves with 
the weapons necessary to silence their critics and to 
perpetuate their political power and principles. 
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TABLE 1 


Naturalizations 


# Naturalized, # Naturalized, 





1796-1818 1800-1814 
June 1798 April 1802 
Court Location (Under Act of 1795) (Under Act of 1798) 
3 courts, N.Y. County 288 0 
3 courts, Baltimore Co., Md. 444 0 
1 court, Frederick Co., Md. 66 0 
3 courts, Charleston Co., S.C. 195 4 
Totals 993 4 


THE ACTS 

Although part of the Federalist program to protect 
the United States from foreign saboteurs and domes- 
tic dissidents, the Alien Enemies Act, passed on 6 July 
1798, was supported by most members of Congress, 
who recognized the need to control unnaturalized 
immigrants whose governments were at war with 
the United States. The only provision challenged by 
the Jeffersonian opposition was the “very extraordi- 
nary power” given to the president to decide when 
the threat of “predatory incursion” was sufficient to 
invoke the act and to specify the treatment of enemy 
aliens. From a Federalist standpoint, this act was a 
complete failure. Because war was never declared be- 
tween France and the United States, the Alien Ene- 
mies Act could not be used to apprehend or restrain 
French radicals. Instead, much to the chagrin of Fed- 
eralist Anglophiles, the provisions of the Alien Ene- 
mies Act would be used against unnaturalized British 
immigrants during the War of 1812. 


The remainder of the Federalist program sparked 
far more controversy. The Naturalization Act, 
passed on 18 June 1798, was designed to disenfran- 
chise immigrants, by increasing residency require- 
ments from five to fourteen years, and to identify po- 
tential troublemakers, by requiring the registration 
of all unnaturalized aliens residing in the United 
States in 1798 and of all future arrivals. Penalties for 
immigrants who refused to report themselves and 
for all who failed to register aliens in their charge 
ranged from a monthly fine of two dollars for each 
infraction, to incarceration until the reports were 
made. The Naturalization Act of 1798 was, by Feder- 
alist standards, a great success. The new require- 
ments virtually ended naturalization activity 
throughout the United States until the act’s repeal on 
14 April 1802. (See table 1.) 


The Alien Act, passed on 25 June 1798 (also 
known as the Alien Friends Act), and the Sedition Act, 
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passed on 14 July 1798, were temporary measures 
designed to silence the political opposition. This Alien 
Act gave President John Adams the power to deport 
any unnaturalized foreigner he considered “danger- 
ous to the peace and public safety of the United 
States.” Aliens who defied a deportation order would 
be imprisoned for up to three years and permanently 
excluded from U.S. citizenship; any deportee who re- 
turned could be imprisoned for “so long as, in the 
opinion of the President, the public safety may re- 
quire.” The furor generated by the Alien Act focused 
on the “inquisitorial power” conferred on the Ameri- 
can president, the Federalists’ extraordinarily broad 
interpretation of the power granted to Congress by 
the Constitution, and the violation of rights guaran- 
teed to all “persons”—including unnaturalized im- 
migrants. Members of the Republican opposition 
warned their colleagues of the dangerous precedent 
that the Alien Act would set and predicted that, if 
passed, it would be followed by a similar attack on 
the rights of American citizens. And indeed, the Sedi- 
tion Act was enacted less than three weeks after the 
Alien Act. 


The Sedition Act was a flagrantly partisan mea- 
sure designed to ensure the reelection of a Federalist 
majority in 1800. The act’s provisions, to remain in 
force until 31 March 1801, made it a crime for any- 
one, foreign- or native-born, to “write, print, utter 
or publish,” or to “knowingly . . . assist or aid in 
writing, printing, uttering or publishing any false, 
scandalous and malicious writings” concerning the 
members of Congress or the President; those who did 
so could be fined two thousand dollars and impris- 
oned up to two years. Conspicuously excluded from 
the act’s protection was Vice President Thomas Jef- 
ferson—the leader of the Republican opposition. 
During the election of 1800, no one could, or would, 
be charged under the Sedition Act for “uttering or 
publishing” any criticism of Jefferson, no matter 
how false or scurrilous. Ironically, despite its repres- 
sive implementation, the Sedition Act can be consid- 
ered a progressive development in the law of libel be- 
cause it allowed truth as a defense and because juries, 
rather than judges, were allowed to decide whether 
the publication or statement violated the law. Al- 
though some defendants were acquitted under the 
law, most were convicted by partisan judges and ju- 
ries who ignored the Act’s more progressive provi- 
sions. 


THE FEDERALIST “REIGN OF TERROR” 
The Federalist campaign to silence, vilify, and weak- 
en the political opposition made full use of the pow- 
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ers conveyed by the Alien, Sedition, and Naturaliza- 
tion Acts of 1798. The fourteen-year residence 
requirement prevented foreigners from casting 
(legal) votes for members of the Jeffersonian opposi- 
tion. Immediately after the passage of the Alien Act, 
Federalist officials drew up lists of “dangerous” im- 
migrants and prepared deportation orders for Presi- 
dent Adams’s signature. But official measures proved 
unnecessary, as hundreds of immigrants, most of 
them French refugees from Saint Domingue (the ear- 
lier name of Haiti), set sail from America’s inhospita- 
ble shores in the summer of 1798; other immigrants 
went into hiding. News of the treatment awaiting 
them also reduced the number of English and Irish 
radicals emigrating to America. In the end, no for- 
eigners were deported under the provisions of the 
Alien Act. 


The Sedition Act resulted in the arrests of twen- 
ty-five Americans. The most prominent of these was 
Matthew Lyon, a Republican Congressman from 
Vermont. Since his election in 1797, Federalists had 
portrayed the Irish-born Lyon as a savage and sedi- 
tious “beast,” a promoter of anarchy, and a tool of 
the French government. In October 1798 a jury, act- 
ing on the blatantly partisan charge of Supreme 
Court Justice Wiliam Paterson, found Lyon guilty 
of making remarks that heaped contempt and odium 
on the government and president of the United 
States. Sentenced to a four-month jail term and fined 
one thousand dollars for deriding President John 
Adams’s “unbounded thirst for ridiculous pomp, 
foolish adulation” and his “continual grasp for 
power,” Lyon conducted his successful reelection 
campaign from jail. In New Jersey an inebriated Re- 
publican and two drinking companions were found 
guilty of seditious libel for hoping that one of the ar- 
tillery shots that accompanied John Adams’s proces- 
sion through town might lodge itself in the presi- 
dent’s posterior. The Sedition Act’s harshest penalties 
were meted out by the Massachusetts Circuit Court 
on Daniel Brown, a semiliterate “wandering apostle 
of sedition” who, after advocating the “downfall of 
the Tyrants of America, peace and retirement to the 
President,” and long life to “the Vice-President and 
the Minority,” hoped that “moral virtue” would be- 
come “the basis of civil government.” Most of the 
others indicted under the Sedition Act were editors of 
Republican newspapers. Of those arrested, ten were 
found guilty; untimely deaths and disappearances 
allowed others to evade Federalist “justice.” After his 
election President Jefferson pardoned the men who 
remained incarcerated for violations of the newly ex- 
pired Sedition Act. 
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Ultimately the Alien and Sedition Acts destroyed 
the Federalist Party. By the end of 1798, the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia legislatures had passed resolu- 
tions denouncing the acts as unconstitutional and re- 
fusing to aid in their enforcement. The Kentucky 
Resolution, drafted by Thomas Jefferson, went even 
further, claiming that each state had the right to nul- 
lify any federal law it found unconstitutional. At the 
beginning of 1799, petitions signed by thousands of 
citizens across the country were presented in Con- 
gress, “praying” for the repeal of the “impolitic, ty- 
rannical, and unconstitutional” Alien and Sedition 
Acts. The election of Thomas Jefferson and a Republi- 
can congressional majority in 1800 was the ultimate 
rejection of Federalist policies and principles. 


THE LEGACY 

The political battles triggered by the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts had many far-reaching and often unin- 
tended consequences. The legislative excesses of the 
Federalist Party discredited the concept of the “better 
sort” as society’s natural rulers. After the victory of 
the Jeffersonian “Friends of the People” in 1800, 
most successful politicians stressed their (often fabri- 
cated) humble beginnings. The Federalist attack on 
the opposition press resulted in the proliferation of 
partisan newspapers and increased political partici- 
pation by the public at large. In the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century, states lowered or abol- 
ished property requirements for voters and ever larg- 
er percentages of the electorate cast ballots on elec- 
tion day. Prosecutions under the Sedition Act of 1798 
illustrated both the importance and frailty of the 
American Constitution, which defined treason as an 
overt act, and the Bill of Rights, which decreed that 
“Congress shall make no law. . . . abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press.” In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Republicans expanded their reading of the 
rights guaranteed by the First Amendment; during 
the War of 1812, no Federalist was prosecuted for his 
opposition to the war with Great Britain. Thus, at 
one level, the experience of the acts led to a stronger 
ideology of freedom of expression. 


The Alien and Sedition Acts also had pernicious 
consequences. They confirmed America’s fear of the 
abuse of power by a distant, national government, 
demonstrated the inefficacy of “parchment barriers,” 
and sowed the seeds of disunion. Because it had taken 
state action to topple the Federalist Party, state and 
local governments came to be seen as the true guard- 
ians of American liberty—qualified to challenge, per- 
haps even to nullify, federal laws that seemed to vio- 
late the Constitution or individual rights. From there 
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it would be a small step to claim the right of a state 
to secede from a national government that refused to 
repeal “unconstitutional” edicts. The Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts also became a precedent for dealing with 
national crises. America has repeatedly responded to 
international threats by circumventing constitution- 
al rights, impugning the motives of political oppo- 
nents, equating criticism of government leaders and 
policies with treason, and exacerbating xenophobia. 


See also Adams, John; Democratic Republicans; 
Election of 1800; Federalism; Federalist 
Party; Federalists; Hamilton, Alexander; 
Immigration and Immigrants: Immigrant 
Policy and Law; Jay’s Treaty; Jefferson, 
Thomas; Judiciary Act of 1789; Judiciary 
Acts of 1801 and 1802; Presidency, The; 
Press, The; Quasi-War with France; War 
of 1812; Washington, George; XYZ Affair. 
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ALMANACS No other publication attracted as 
loyal a following, nor had as widespread a reach, as 
the almanac. Every fall local newspapers throughout 
colonial America contained advertisements heralding 
the latest editions of the many different local alma- 
nacs. The annual announcements served as a siren 
call, beckoning local merchants, artisans, and farm- 
ers alike to the printer’s office to purchase their tradi- 
tional almanac, while salesmen arrived, acquiring al- 
manacs in bulk before heading out to the frontier to 
peddle their best-selling item. Full of must-have in- 
formation, like the days local courts convened, the 
rising and setting of the sun, and the dates of holi- 
days, along with entertaining stories, medicinal 
cures, astrological prognostications, and favorite 
recipes, no other single genre of book was purchased 
as frequently as the almanac, nor was the market for 
any single item as fully developed or competitive as 
the almanac market. Yet these almanacs, pervasive 
in their local markets, could not be sold in other mar- 
kets because of their highly localized information. A 
farmer in Pennsylvania could not profit from lunar 
and solar calculations for Boston, nor could a Bosto- 
nian benefit from knowing when a local court met 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


The Revolution left most of the almanac’s con- 
tent unchanged. For all the upheaval it wrought, ap- 
parently that conflict did not alter America’s litigious 
society or the movement of the sun, moon, or stars. 
Yet the changes that did occur and, more important, 
where and when these changes happened, provide in- 
sight into the creation of the new nation. 


The most notable, yet subtle, shift appeared in 
the calendar, which formed the core of every alma- 
nac. The British calendar had peacefully resided in 
every almanac before the imperial crisis, but over the 
course of the Revolution, it shifted from a celebratory 
focus on English events, mostly monarchical, to a 
new, American perspective. Unlike government de- 
crees mandating celebratory days, the almanac mak- 
ers were free to determine what dates to include in 
their almanacs. Furthermore, because days, events, 
and astrology shifted from year to year, printers 
could not use standing type in their calendars. There- 
fore, every year they conscientiously constructed the 
calendar for the upcoming year. Inertia never con- 
trolled the almanac and because of the almanac’s 
profitability and popularity, it can be inferred that 
popular sentiments implicitly shaped the calendar’s 
outlook. Every fall during the imperial crisis, alma- 
nac makers and publishers needed to survey their 
contentious audience and determine how to make 
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their almanacs as popular, or as inoffensive to as 
many, as possible. Although the nationalization of 
the almanacs occurred regionally during the War for 
Independence, by the 1780s virtually every almanac 
celebrated the declaration of independence in addition 
to many of the battles from the Revolutionary War. 
The shared celebration of the war and of indepen- 
dence in these localized publications helped foster a 
shared sense of national community. 


Philadelphia and Boston served as printing cen- 
ters for almanacs, accounting for over 70 percent of 
all the almanacs printed. Philadelphia is remembered 
as the home of the Continental Congress and birth- 
place of both the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of 1787. It also is synonymous with 
early American almanacs, thanks in large part to 
Philadelphia printer cum politician Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who produced Poor Richard’s Almanack (1732- 
1757). But at the time of the imperial crisis, Franklin 
had given up printing, and the almanac market was 
far more robust than it ever had been during his 
years as a printer. In Franklin’s time, there were per- 
haps five or six competing almanacs, but by the im- 
perial crisis Philadelphia printers produced, on aver- 
age, twelve different almanacs annually, accounting 
for over 40 percent of all almanacs in the colonies. 


The New England market produced no less than 
a dozen different almanac makers and accounted for 
30 percent of all almanacs produced. Here, almanac 
maker Nathaniel Ames of Massachusetts created a 
massive following, which his son, Nathaniel Ames 
Jr., inherited in 1765. At the time, it is likely that 
Ames’s almanac outsold any other almanac pro- 
duced in the colonies. Throughout the imperial crisis, 
Ames Jr. turned his almanac into a political pam- 
phlet. This trend was soon duplicated by other popu- 
lar compilers like Benjamin West and Nathaniel Low, 
both also of Massachusetts. During the Revolution, 
the New England almanac was transformed from an 
innocuous serial to a political pamphlet to a source 
of news dissemination and progenitor of national 
identity. Often the almanac published accounts of 
battles, and images of George Washington, Horatio 
Gates, and John Hancock adorned the frontispiece. 
Thus, almanacs established a nationalizing trend 
later replicated in the other areas of the country dur- 
ing the early Republic. 


The vitality of the almanac market did not wane 
after the Revolution. With the retirement of Ames 
and his peers, the early Republic witnessed the rise of 
anew generation of popular almanac makers. Benja- 
min Banneker, a self-taught free black living in 
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Maryland and Washington, D.C., proved to be one 
of the most popular compilers in the 1790s. 


The market explosion that characterized the 
early Republic also affected almanacs. Between 1765 
and 1785, printers produced just over seven hundred 
almanacs. In the fifteen years immediately following 
the departure of the last British troops from New 
York City, production increased by over 140 percent, 
resulting in almost one thousand almanacs. In the 
early nineteenth century, American printers pro- 
duced on average almost one hundred different al- 
manacs a year, often in areas that had not even had 
printers prior to the Revolution. Such a large circula- 
tion of often overtly nationalistic almanacs helped 
create a national community bound by a shared cal- 
endar focused on independence. 


See also Printers. 
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Patrick Spero 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD “Since the revo- 
lution which assured the sovereignty of the United 
States,” noted one European journal in 1786, “Euro- 
pean observers have painted of conditions there pic- 
tures which are sometimes enthusiastic and some- 
times lamentable.” That much is undeniable. As 
Americans expanded their borders through conquest 
and commerce, they touched off a global debate over 
the virtue and practicality of their defining attribute: 
freedom from monarchy. Some considered the Unit- 
ed States the last best hope for humankind and thus 
drew “enthusiastic” pictures of America. For others, 
life in the American Republic was “lamentable,” con- 
firming the need for and wisdom of monarchical 
government. These conflicting views—products of 
the tumultuous Age of Revolution—helped to shape 
American foreign policy and national identity 
through much of the nineteenth century. 


EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES 
During the 1770s, American Revolutionaries por- 
trayed Britain as “corrupt” and “luxurious,” a deca- 
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Tea-Tax Tempest, or the Anglo-American Revolution (1778). In this German satirical engraving, attributed to Carl 
Guttenberg after Robert Edge Pine, Father Time projects a magic lantern show for viewers representing figures from around 
the world. The image on the wall—a teapot exploding among British troops—expresses support for the Americans. LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS. 


dent relic of a glorious past. They urged their coun- 
trymen and women to forgo British consumer goods 
and to reject the comfortable bonds of empire in 
favor of republican “virtue.” Although Americans 
rushed to buy British manufactures as soon as the 
Revolutionary War ended in 1783, the image of Brit- 
ain as the declining parent and America as the vigor- 
ous youth endured. “Unshackle your minds and act 
like independent beings,” Noah Webster challenged 
his countrymen in 1790. “You have been children 
long enough.” Bitter memories of wartime atrocities 
fed a popular hatred for British power, and stories of 
marauding British troops filled young Americans 
with a powerful sense of distance—both geographi- 
cal and cultural—from the Old World in general. 


The continuing influence of British culture in 
American life complicated this widespread Anglo- 
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phobia—or, perhaps, intensified it. British books, 
magazines, and sermons left their mark at every level 
of American society and culture. Wealthy merchants 
in seaports read gentlemen’s magazines published in 
London; well-educated women read novels by En- 
glish authors like Jane Austen. British culture per- 
meated American life in more popular and pedestrian 
ways, too. Newspapers sometimes favored European 
over local or national events. Children read allegories 
and morals written by British authors and intended 
for British youth. And British Evangelicals and moral 
reformers helped to lead or inspire antislavery and 
missionary efforts in the United States. In 1800 as in 
1750, one measured cosmopolitanism in the En- 
glish-speaking world by counting the miles from 
London, not from New York, Boston, or Philadel- 
phia. 


oI 
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But if America remained something of a cultural 
colony, it quickly emerged as an economic power in 
its own right. From 1793, when the wars of the 
French Revolution began, to 1801, when they mo- 
mentarily halted, the value of American exports 
surged fivefold. American farmers produced grain 
surpluses for sale across the Atlantic, where war had 
disrupted harvests. American merchants kept tobac- 
co, sugar, barrel staves, and hemp circulating 
throughout the Atlantic basin. In the South, mean- 
while, a new staple crop emerged that would make 
planters immensely powerful in Europe as well as 
America: cotton. Harvested by enslaved Africans, 
raw cotton was processed by the newly invented cot- 
ton gin and then funneled through American ports 
to British textile cities. American ships sailed south 
and west as well, weaving a thin but thickening web 
of global business. Whalers from New England regu- 
larly pursued their quarry into Pacific waters after 
1800, making contact with Polynesian peoples and 
establishing trading posts from the Galapagos Is- 
lands to Hawaii. Pious missionaries followed the 
hard-drinking whalers, leaving native peoples with 
a most confusing picture of the American character. 


The most spectacular advances out of the origi- 
nal thirteen states, however, were made in wagons 
rather than ships. At the time of the Revolution, only 
about twelve thousand of the roughly three million 
Americans lived west of the Appalachians. But the 
westward trickle became a flood after the 1780s, as 
young families who were pressed by a shortage of 
land along the seaboard sought their own piece of 
earth, their own “independence,” within the new ter- 
ritories. Americans also headed west in the wake of 
military victories over Indian peoples; in 1795, one 
year after federal troops defeated the Miami Confed- 
eracy at the Battle of Fallen Timbers, settlers surged 
into the Ohio region. And the acquisition of the Loui- 
siana Territory from France in 1803 encouraged tens 
of thousands of Americans to head west. Others 
came against their will—in slave coffles. From 1810 
to 1820 alone, some 137,000 slaves were marched 
from the old tobacco lands in North Carolina and the 
Chesapeake to Alabama and Mississippi. The “Empire 
of Liberty” that President Thomas Jefferson envi- 
sioned was also a dominion of slavery, a place for 
white masters to wring labor and profits out of black 
bodies. 


But no matter if they arrived as slaves or free cit- 
izens, in Ohio or Alabama, western settlers trans- 
formed the Republic and its place in the world. A 
massive internal economy developed, reorienting 
American commerce from trade with Europe to trade 
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with other states. By 1830, a middle-class family in 
Connecticut might eat pork taken from an upstate 
New York farm, or even from an Ohio family whose 
surplus goods sailed east over the new Erie Canal, 
which was finished in 1825. Along with the conver- 
sion of millions of acres of grassland and forest into 
farms and townships came rapid population 
growth: by 1810, the United States had more than 
seven million inhabitants, nearly as many as Britain. 
“Old America,” noted one migrant in 1817, “seems 
to be breaking up and moving westward.” 


EUROPEAN VIEWS OF AMERICA 

Generally speaking, European judgments of America 
had been few and unkind before the Revolution. Al- 
though Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) and a 
handful of other philosophes celebrated America as 
a place of natural simplicity, the prevailing view was 
of America as a place of moral and natural degenera- 
tion. In the 1760s the French scientist Comte de Buf- 
fon and the Swedish naturalist Pehr Kalm synthe- 
sized these notions into a scientific theory. Because 
North America had emerged from the sea more re- 
cently than Europe, they reasoned, the indigenous 
flora and fauna of America had not developed as long 
or as well as Old World species. European settlers in 
the colonies had regressed within this primitive envi- 
ronment, which explained why they lagged behind 
Europeans in wealth, learning, and artistic accom- 
plishment. The lowly status of European immi- 
grants to the colonies reinforced these unflattering 
portraits of American life. During the first three- 
quarters of the eighteenth century, three out of four 
immigrants to British North America were unfree: 
slaves, bound laborers, or convicts. North America 
seemed like little more than a dumping ground for 
the unwanted or exploited. 


America’s image abroad improved dramatically 
in the period of the Revolution. The political philoso- 
phy of republicanism, which pictured a society based 
on popular rule and citizens’ autonomy, had reso- 
nated with western intellectuals and radicals since 
the Renaissance. During the eighteenth century, it 
merged with Enlightenment values of human reason 
and progress to become a powerful logic for social 
and political change. Rather than a dependent 
child—a subject of God or king—republicans insisted 
that the human being was, or should be, an indepen- 
dent adult. When American radicals defied their par- 
ent country, therefore, European liberals cheered. 
Some joined the fray. Thomas Paine, an English-born 
radical, helped start the Revolutionary War with his 
pamphlet Common Sense (1776); the Marquis de La- 
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fayette, a French nobleman, and Thaddeus Koscius- 
ko, a Polish general, helped to win it for the Ameri- 
cans. Also, over eight thousand Frenchmen served in 
the war, and they carried the dangerous vision of an 
independent citizenry back to Louis XVI's France. 


As revolution swept over France in 1789, Ameri- 
ca briefly seemed like the vanguard of a brave new 
world—a remarkable turnaround in national repute 
since the late colonial period. The Legislative Assem- 
bly of the new French republic conveyed honorary 
citizenship on George Washington, James Madison, 
and Alexander Hamilton—“foreign philosophers 
who have with courage upheld the cause of liberty 
and have deserved well of humanity.” Its leadership 
aside, the American Republic appeared to offer a new 
kind of liberty and autonomy to ordinary people. 
The continent itself, once thought to have degenera- 
tive effects, now seemed like the foundation of Amer- 
icans’ liberty and virtue. On his own piece of ground, 
an American farmer was beholden to no manor lord 
or religious dogma and could think and reason and 
create. The everyday reality for America’s struggling 
farmers, tenants, and tradesmen was far less rosy, of 
course. But from the European perspective, Ameri- 
can soil became liberty’s garden, the cradle of en- 
lightenment and progress. In his 1782 work, Letters 
from an American Farmer, J. Hector St. John de Créve- 
coeur celebrated the new world: “This continent will 
become one day the theater on which the liberated 
forces of the human mind will acquire all the energy 
of which they are susceptible—the theater on which 
human nature, so long confined . . . will achieve per- 
haps, its final and greatest honors.” For this French- 
man, the American Republic was destined to lead the 
world out of the darkness that priests and kings had 
so long cast over the globe. 


Yet, European conservatives decried the very 
qualities that Crévecoeur celebrated. To them, Amer- 
ican “democracy” (the word became more and more 
common in the 1780s) was little better than mob 
rule or demagoguery. Caring only for personal gain, 
an American politician flattered common people but 
cared nothing for them; far better, aristocrats de- 
clared, to preserve a deferential society in which “dis- 
interested” gentlefolk (like them) looked after a grate- 
ful public. Moreover, the character of the American 
populace itself unsettled and often revolted Europe- 
ans. Visiting gentlemen found common people in 
America to be impertinent and crude. Americans ate 
too quickly, drank too much, and spit too often. 
They refused to show deference to their social betters, 
yet they themselves drove their servants and slaves 
mercilessly. They seemed too immersed in wealth- 
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getting to live like civilized people. One émigré from 
France lamented that the pursuit of profit weakened 
every social bond and genteel sentiment in America: 
“Grab everything, hang on to everything, everything 
for yourself and nothing for the other fellow, that is 
the great principle of this nation.” 


These voices grew louder and more convincing as 
the French Revolution devolved into anarchy, and 
then terror, and then tyranny. In 1790 the English 
philosopher Edmund Burke published Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, which not only defended the 
English system of constitutional monarchy but also 
attacked the basic premises of revolutionary republi- 
canism. The accumulated wisdom of the past, Burke 
argued, offered a better guide to politics than any slo- 
gans about liberty, equality, and the rights of man. 
Republican ideas upset the “principles of natural sub- 
ordination” on which society rested. Such conserva- 
tive principles found a ready audience among Brit- 
ain’s commercial and landed gentry as well as its 
Anglican elite. Across Europe, the ruling classes 
began to rally against the threat of worldwide rebel- 
lion against monarchy. 


The massacre of French priests and nobles in Sep- 
tember 1792 and the execution of Louis XVI four 
months later convinced the European powers to close 
ranks against radical republicanism. After Thomas 
Paine published The Rights of Man (1791-1792), for 
example, the British government tried him in absen- 
tia for seditious libel. (Paine initially escaped to 
France, where he had been elected to sit in the new 
National Convention.) In 1795 Parliament passed the 
infamous Two Acts: one outlawed large public gath- 
erings, while the other made prosecution for treason 
easier to prove. No longer able to control their restive 
populations through outright censorship or personal 
patronage, monarchies increasingly turned to pro- 
fessional bureaucracies and police powers to keep 
order. War with revolutionary France catalyzed this 
effort. In 1793 Britain joined Prussia, Austria, Sar- 
dinia, Holland, and Spain to make war on the French 
republic. Thus began the series of European conflicts 
that benefited American commerce but also recast the 
United States as a global oddity—a republic in a 
world of monarchies. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL IDENTITY 

In his Farewell Address in 1796, President George 
Washington warned Americans to steer clear of Eu- 
ropean entanglements. The United States, he coun- 
seled, should cultivate commercial and economic ties 
to Europe but avoid political alliances or military 
conflicts. Shortly after Washington’s successor, 
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John Adams, took office, however, the new leaders 
of the French republic allowed their navy to prey on 
American shipping. When Adams sent three emis- 
saries to Paris, French officials demanded bribes be- 
fore any negotiations began. This XYZ affair— 
Adams called his three agents X, Y, and Z to protect 
their identities—sparked war fever among many 
Americans in 1798. Adams’s own Federalist Party 
called for war to uphold the honor and defend the 
commerce of the Republic; meanwhile, American 
naval vessels fought an undeclared Quasi-War 
(1798-1800) with French privateers in Caribbean 
waters. Wisely, Adams broke with his party and dis- 
patched more peace emissaries to France, heading off 
war. Two years later, Adams and the Federalists were 
defeated by Jefferson and the Democratic Republi- 
cans, who sought to preserve peace with Europe 
while American commerce and internal trade bur- 
geoned. 


When Napoleon Bonaparte, who had seized 
power in France after a coup in 1799, set out to con- 
quer the European world, the United States tried to 
stay neutral. In a bold attempt to counter British 
hostility on the high seas, President Jefferson pushed 
through Congress the Embargo Act of 1807. By pro- 
hibiting American vessels from sailing to ports 
abroad and foreign ships from taking cargo in the 
United States, this measure was designed to force the 
British into changing their policies without resort to 
war. It also echoed some of the Revolutionary ideal- 
ism of the 1770s, when American Revolutionaries 
had agreed to cease importation of certain British 
goods. The republican dream endured: complete in- 
dependence, not only from the British Crown, but 
also from European warfare and corruption. But the 
embargo brought more hardship to the United States 
than to Britain, and it collapsed in 1809. Three years 
later Jefferson’s successor, James Madison, led the 
nation to war against Britain. 


In many respects, the War of 1812 (1812-1815) 
was catastrophic for the United States. American 
campaigns against British Canada failed; redcoats 
burned much of Washington, D.C., in 1814; New 
England Federalists considered secession and spoke 
bitterly of “Mr. Madison’s War.” Only Andrew Jack- 
son’s triumph at New Orleans in January 1815 al- 
lowed the Americans to claim a measure of victory. 
This battle had no bearing on the diplomatic settle- 
ment of the war—a treaty ending the conflict had 
been signed two weeks before—but it vaulted Jack- 
son into heroic status. In 1818 he capitalized on his 
fame by invading Spanish Florida and rampaging 
through native lands in the Southeast. With his hos- 
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tility towards both European powers and Indian 
tribes, Jackson personified a new, more aggressive, 
and more isolationist form of American nationalism. 


The final defeat of Napoleon in Europe followed 
soon after the end of this second Anglo-American 
war, and with peace came a new world order and a 
new role for the United States. The victorious mon- 
archies of Europe could not push the genie of republi- 
canism back into the ancien régime bottle. But they 
tried. At the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the Europe- 
an powers redrew national borders to their pre- 
Napoleonic status and placed Louis XVII on the re- 
stored throne of France. These allies also considered 
ways to strengthen the Spanish Crown and its hold 
over Central and South America. (Napoleon’s con- 
quest of Spain had sparked independence movements 
in much of Latin America starting in 1808.) The Brit- 
ish government wanted no part of this effort, but in 
Britain, as well, revolutionary ideas fell on hard 
times. Republicans and working-class activists in 
London and the new industrial cities won piecemeal 
reforms, nothing more. In this conservative age, the 
United States became a political anomaly, a relic 
from the bygone and defeated Age of Revolution. In 
any case, it was a second-rate power with a small 
army and navy. Although tied to the United States 
through trade, especially in cotton, the European 
powers after 1815 did not place the Republic high on 
their priority lists. 


In 1823 President James Monroe formalized this 
general tendency in world affairs by issuing the fa- 
mous doctrine that bears his name. In response to 
fears of European intervention in Latin America, 
Monroe proclaimed the Western Hemisphere off lim- 
its for European colonization. (European govern- 
ments denounced or disdained the Monroe Doctrine; 
former President Jefferson applauded it.) By and 
large, Americans seemed to agree with the president: 
the United States did not need to meddle with Europe, 
and so Europe should not meddle with the United 
States. Increasingly, Americans told themselves that 
they lived in “a world within ourselves,” a vast Re- 
public that looked west rather than east. Isolation 
from European affairs and European culture became 
a key source of American nationalism, a way for the 
citizens of a pluralistic society to relate to one 
another. 


Yet the soaring image of America as a land of lib- 
erty and enlightenment did not die in Europe. It sim- 
ply became more sober, more practical, more in 
keeping with the emerging culture of the Republic it- 
self. The Revolutionary period had halted European 
immigration to North America, and after the 1780s 
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the immigrant pool took on an entirely new charac- 
ter. Unfree and unwanted people from Europe no 
longer boarded ships for America; they went instead 
to European cities or to the new penal colony of Aus- 
tralia. In 1808, moreover, the U.S. Congress halted 
the direct importation of African slaves to American 
shores. In their place came artisans and farm laborers 
from England, Scotland, Ireland, and German states, 
all looking for land and freedom, which meshed to- 
gether in people’s minds. This early version of the 
American Dream was not so much a dream for fabu- 
lous wealth as it was for modest improvements in 
one’s life situation and family resources. And, in 
many respects, the United States did offer a better 
chance at economic survival than did the more tight- 
ly stratified societies of Europe. Even as it became an 
imperial power abroad and an industrial, class-based 
society at home during the nineteenth century, 
America upheld this image and attracted millions of 
people to its shores. 


See also China Trade; Embargo; European 
Responses to America; European 
Influences; Foreign Investment and Trade; 
French; Missionary and Bible Tract 
Societies; Monroe Doctrine; Presidency, 
The: Overview; Quasi-War with France; 
Spain; War of 1812; XYZ Affair. 
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AMERICAN CHARACTER AND IDENTITY 
From the day that the United States won its indepen- 
dence, thoughtful Americans have attempted to de- 
fine the new national identity that the Peace of Paris 
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invited. Splendid scholars, especially in the early 
years of the twenty-first century, have traced the 
emergence of such an identity. Their ingenuity has 
enriched America’s understanding of its nascent na- 
tional character. And yet, in the end, their endeavor 
has been doomed. It has asked how national attach- 
ments came to supersede parochial ones when in fact 
they did not. It has presumed that American identity 
was focused when in fact it was fractured, and it has 
predicated the primacy of politics among a people 
preoccupied with social and economic issues. 


American allegiances in the new nation, as ever 
since, were multiple and kaleidoscopic. But the most 
meaningful senses of selfhood and the most absorb- 
ing identity adventures, for most citizens of the early 
Republic, were simply not political. National identity 
and local identities alike were paltry parts of the per- 
sonality. Other self-conceptions mattered much 
more. 


Concerns for career and for the attainment of af- 
fluence or advancement preoccupied the citizenry of 
the infant nation. And such concerns were never nar- 
rowly utilitarian. Self-made men and women ven- 
tured creatively into the void, inventing themselves 
as they made social space for their unprecedented en- 
terprises. Masking and its attendant risks were then, 
as they have been since, the business of American 
businessmen. Confidence men and painted women 
were more than mere calculating creatures. They al- 
ways had to contemplate at least a little the meaning 
of their masks for the meaning of their existence. 


Social identities similarly transcended the utili- 
tarian, as surely as national political identities did 
and far more powerfully. To be a Methodist in 1790 
was, in many places, to risk rejection in the family 
and ostracism in the community. To be a Methodist 
circuit-rider in 1800 was, everywhere, to court early 
death. And yet Methodism grew far faster, in the 
early Republic, than nationalism ever did, though the 
movement proclaimed openly its indifference to poli- 
tics and its insistence that the blessings of “scripture- 
holiness” were “infinitely more valuable than any 
which the revolution of states can possibly afford” 
(Andrews, p. 81). 


To cross the mountains in Conestoga wagons, to 
expect the end of the world, to ply steamboats on the 
western rivers, to oppose slavery, or to envision ca- 
nals connecting the interior to the coastal ports was 
often more visionary, more ethically or spiritually 
charged, than to effect a continental identity or pro- 
mulgate a nationalistic ideology in that era. Even to 
migrate to Spanish Mexico, to support the Hartford 
Convention, to urge nullification, or to “conspire” to 
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detach the trans-Appalachian west from the United 
States was often more daring and less crassly advan- 
tageous than to espouse a mild, modest nationalism. 


The discussion of identity in the new Republic 
has historically been carried on in two very different 
ways. In the one that has overwhelmingly engaged 
them, historians have studied the emergence of ex- 
plicit sentiments vaunting American nationality. 
This is the ancient cosmopolitan project that still sets 
the terms of the national narrative. This is the saga 
of “the architects of the early American Republic,” 
with its emphasis on the epic and exemplary con- 
frontations of Federalists and anti-Federalists, of Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton, of Marbury and Madison. It is, 
at bottom, tautological. 


In the other, historians have not taken for grant- 
ed the reality of the formation they say they study. 
They ask more empirically about the actual identities 
of Americans. They address the energies and obses- 
sions of the people as they find them—their inveter- 
ate westering, their volatile conversion to and back- 
sliding from the proliferous denominations of the 
early Republic, their rabid antipathy to Indians, 
Catholics, Masons, African Americans—and wonder 
where the thread of national identity fits amid these 
more limited yet perhaps more urgent identities. 


To be sure, historians cannot ignore elite politics 
and elite political culture in this empirical inquest. 
There may have been ways in which a nascent na- 
tional identification might have mattered for a multi- 
tude of Americans. Perhaps “an allegiance to the 
young republic” provided people a modicum of per- 
manence in a world in which many of their other 
identities changed and churned. No matter how often 
they moved, abandoning one local and even one re- 
gional identity for another; no matter how often 
they converted, forsaking one church for another, 
finding faith and backsliding from it; no matter how 
often they changed employment or occupation, or 
social standing, or political party—they remained 
Americans. Perhaps that anchorage afforded them 
some sustaining reassurance that they did belong, 
abidingly, in a society increasingly incapable of con- 
ferring a secure sense of place. 


And perhaps an emergent American attachment 
allowed them a comforting conviction that they 
could still find moral bearings in a world where solid 
ground seemed more and more to slip away. A dis- 
embodied imagining of a national community could 
carry ethical aspirations difficult to embody in ev- 
eryday life. It could offset the priority on image- 
management of the schemers and scammers who 
swarmed the cities and the countryside alike in the 
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mobile young Republic. It could elevate the sordid 
scuffle for wealth that was exacerbated by the expan- 
sion of the market. It could redeem the quiet despera- 
tion that so many observers saw in the early nine- 
teenth century. 


But such uses of national allegiance could only 
provide solace. They could not provide the citizens of 
the new nation a dominant or decisive sense of them- 
selves. 


Political independence did, inevitably, thrust a 
sort of American identity on men and women who 
had not previously seen themselves as distinctive. It 
forced them to forge a sense of special peoplehood 
after the fact. It drove them, all unprepared, to devise 
a community and character worthy of the sudden, 
surprising fact of having a name and being a nation. 


In the first fervency of independence, spokesmen 
expected American distinctiveness to appear auto- 
matically. They affirmed again and again their sub- 
lime faith that, once free of British fetters, an authen- 
tic republican character would manifest itself. 


In the ensuing decades, nothing happened. De- 
spite summons upon summons to an indigenous na- 
tional literature, or art, or music or drama or poetry 
or architecture—despite plaintive exhortation upon 
plaintive exhortation to the cultivation of native ge- 
nius in mathematics, or science, or natural history— 
virtually no consequential artistry or ideation came 
forth in the half-century after independence. 


The implication grew inescapable. Contrary to 
the fevered rhetoric of the rebels in the last years of 
their quarrel with the mother country, the edicts 
that emanated from Whitehall had not inhibited a 
surging cultural creativity that waited to well up as 
soon as colonial constraints could be shed. A distinc- 
tive delineation of America would not bubble forth 
of its own accord. 


If there was to be a definition of a national identi- 
ty, it would have to be contrived, and its concoction 
would inevitably serve the purposes of people with 
the power to promote it. The promulgation of an 
American exceptionalism would be, as the scholar 
Michael Lind has argued, the province of Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants. 


But Anglo-Saxon Protestant nationalism was 
not, as Lind thought, a natural formation, arising 
from a population itself preponderantly Anglo- 
Saxon and evangelical. Only an ever-diminishing mi- 
nority of Americans in the first generations after in- 
dependence were English. Only a scant tithe were 
evangelical Protestants, in a country in which just 
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one adult in five affiliated himself (or, more likely, 
herself) with any church at all. 


Anglo-Saxon Protestant identity would be an 
ideological imposition on an American people who 
were not themselves English evangelicals and who 
had not themselves shown any notable aptitude for 
fathoming their own uniqueness or indeed any ap- 
parent possession of such uniqueness. Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant identity would express the ideological in- 
terests of a special stratum of society. Exactly as ide- 
ology, it would be thin and abstract. It would never 
engage conscientiously the distinctive elements of 
American life that did not serve its celebratory agen- 
da or its persuasive purposes. 


Although Anglo-Saxon Protestant identity 
would exhibit the very disposition to extremity and 
excess that had always colored American experience, 
it would never acknowledge that disposition as a 
constituent of the national character. It would never 
face up to the new nation’s racism, hedonism, vio- 
lence, conformism, materialism, or amoralism. It 
would never grapple with the polarities, paradoxes, 
and horrors with which the early Republic struggled. 
It would never be an irresistible emanation of the 
masses—a vast, vague expression of their aspirations 
and anxieties—so much as a conscious construction 
of a few. 


Precisely as a project of a small cadre of elite 
Anglo-Protestant males, the fabrication of American 
identity served psychic needs felt by few others in the 
new nation. Most men of the early Republic knew 
men by the work they did: the physical labor of till- 
ing the soil, or working wood or leather, or crossing 
the mountains or sailing the seas. Even the planters 
of the old South, who consigned conventional men’s 
work to their slaves, still marked their masculinity 
by riding horses, fighting duels, and scourging sub- 
alterns with the lash. But the leisured men of the 
North who worked with words, following the “femi- 
nine” callings of imagining and writing, needed a fa- 
cade of “masculine” function to muffle their unease. 


As much as the nascent nationalism afforded a 
muscular posture to such scribbling men, it provided 
even more to the richer and more powerful men in 
whose cultural and material interests they wrote. 
The “cause of America,” as one publicist called this 
new nationalism, promoted the prerogatives of the 
cosmopolitan few against the parochial many. Its 
celebration of the political economy of Lockean liber- 
alism recast the claims of clan and community, 
which had long mattered mightily in the New 
World, as inauthentically American. Its exaltation of 
entrepreneurial capitalism as the special genius of the 
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new nation discredited tradition and the entitlements 
that had always attended it. 


American identity as it was inscribed in the 
epoch after independence cannot be understood in its 
own words, for those words did not arise from the 
citizenry. They represented, rather, an enthusiasm of 
an elite that grasped clearly that the individualism it 
exhorted had indeed to be exhorted. Americans had 
to be taught to love the market and their own selfish- 
ness in it. They had to learn to be the Americans 
whom their mentors so stridently told them they 
were. They had to be pried loose from their very real 
attachments to family and to fellows, if America was 
to become the society that the bankers, merchants, 
and manufacturers envisioned. 


Of course, those cosmopolitan entrepreneurial 
elites were prepared to use the power of the law to 
teach, and to teach, in truth, more compellingly than 
the cosmopolitan intellectuals who deployed their 
prose in the same tutelary campaign. But the mass 
of Americans remained reluctant students. Unrooted 
individualism and unabashed enterprise could not 
constitute American identity until they triumphed 
over contrary cultural traditions of great power and 
attractiveness. They did not do so in the era of the 
early Republic, except among those who talked 
among themselves. 


See also America and the World; Citizenship; 
Economic Development; European 
Influences: Enlightenment Thought; 
Founding Fathers; Individualism; Naming 
of the Nation; National Symbols; 
Nationalism; Politics: Political Culture; 
Press, The; Print Culture; Religion: 
Overview; Work: Work Ethic. 
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Overview 








The period between the onset of the Seven Years’ War 
in 1754 and the inauguration of President Andrew 
Jackson in 1829 witnessed profound changes for the 
indigenous peoples of North America. It proved to be 
a time of paradoxes—with widespread destruction 
and creative adaptation, demographic collapse and 
cultural survival, colonization and nation-building, 
Christian missionization and spiritual revitalization 
all occurring simultaneously. Although native peo- 
ples met the challenges posed by these trying years, 
and often played central roles in shaping the outcome 
of the most pivotal events, their worlds would never 
be the same. 


DEMOGRAPHY AND DISEASE 

Native North America in the mid-eighteenth century 
represented a dynamic landscape, one that had al- 
ready seen the rise and fall of ancient civilizations. It 
was an interconnected space in which trade routes 
bound together literally hundreds of distinct indige- 
nous cultures embodying diverse sociopolitical and 
economic systems. Although they maintained their 
separateness, the peoples of the Great Lakes, the Ohio 
Valley, and the Lower Mississippi, for instance, had 
long been tied to one another by commerce, and these 
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A Winnebago Orator. This lithograph is based on an 1828 
painting by Charles Bird King, who was commissioned by 
Thomas Loraine McKenney, Superintendent of Indian 
Trade, to paint portraits of Native American leaders who 
came to Washington, D.C., to visit the president. © GIANNI 
DAGLI ORTI/CORBIS. 





lines stretched to the west and east as well. Commer- 
cial ties brought with them conflict, intermarriage 
and adoption, regional alliances, the development of 
trading languages, and the exchange of foods, tools, 
ideas, and technologies. 


Native peoples not only knew of one another, 
but many had long been in contact with Europeans 
by the mid-eighteenth century. The presence of the 
French, English, and Dutch along the Atlantic Coast 
and down the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Rivers, 
Spanish incursions in the Caribbean, as well as the 
present-day southeastern and southwestern United 
States, and Russian settlements along the Northwest 
Coast had already brought significant change. These 
encounters did not need to be face-to-face to carry 
dramatic consequences. Exemplifying a process the 
historian Alfred Crosby called “the Columbian ex- 
change,” American Indians throughout the conti- 
nent, even in places where Europeans were not phys- 
ically present, had already confronted these 
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outsiders’ material goods, their plants and animals, 
and—most devastatingly—their diseases. 


Scholars debate indigenous population figures 
prior to contact with Europeans, and determining 
aggregate population figures at any period prior to 
formal census taking poses great difficulties. But 
scholars do know that, by the mid-eighteenth centu- 
ry, many indigenous peoples had already experi- 
enced demographic collapse as a consequence of dis- 
ease and war. European travel writings, missionary 
reports, oral traditions, and winter counts all tell of 
the devastation wrought by “Old World” diseases, 
especially smallpox, cholera, and typhoid. Wherever 
they occurred, these “virgin soil epidemics” funda- 
mentally altered indigenous communities by strik- 
ing down the old and young first, decreasing fertili- 
ty, wreaking havoc on traditional systems of 
governance, and interfering with the transmission of 
sacred knowledge. The very connectedness of the 
trans-Mississippi West, with its commercial centers 
and intersecting trade routes, facilitated the trans- 
mission of disease, as with the smallpox epidemic of 
the late eighteenth century. 


The demography of Native North America in the 
mid-eighteenth century, then, must not be thought 
of merely in terms of northward- or westward- 
moving frontiers that clearly separated indigenous 
and nonindigenous peoples. Rather, refugee commu- 
nities in the Ohio River Valley brought together 
members of many different peoples who creatively 
remade themselves into new peoples. Through a pro- 
cess known as “ethnogenesis,” for instance, the Dela- 
wares had become a far more centralized and corpo- 
rate people after being pushed into eastern 
Pennsylvania and westward into present-day Ohio. 
The Hurons, once located north of Lake Ontario, ex- 
perienced diaspora in the wake of Iroquois expansion 
and reconstituted themselves as the Wendat or Wy- 
andot people of the southern Great Lakes region. The 
Iroquois, on the other hand, had adopted so many in- 
dividuals from other tribes via their “mourning 
wars,” that many of their communities had a major- 
ity population of non-Iroquois people in them. 


On the Plains, the Lakotas, Cheyennes, Arapa- 
hoes, Crows, and Comanches developed equestrian 
buffalo-hunting cultures, replete with new vocabu- 
laries, rituals, songs, and gender roles that reflected 
the centrality of horses and bison. This, in turn, 
sparked ecological changes that would remake the 
landscape. Moreover, it set Plains people on a course 
of becoming increasingly dependent on a single 
source—the bison—for their sustenance. While this 
enabled equestrian peoples’ quick rise to dominance, 
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Inhabitants of Northwest America. Native Americans 
from the Pacific Northwest, depicted circa 1829 by Karl 
Joseph Brodtmann. © HISTORICAL PICTURE ARCHIVE/CORBIS. 


it would also serve as their Achilles heel when non- 
Indian settlement pushed westward in the late nine- 
teenth century. Along the Upper Missouri, Mandans, 
Arikaras, and Hidatsas developed a major center for 
trade that bound the region to a vast network of peo- 
ples across the continent. Meanwhile, intermarriage 
between European traders and Indians contributed to 
mixed-blood communities, such as the French- 
Indian Metis. 


In the Southwest, Utes and Apaches followed a 
pattern not dissimilar to that found on the Plains. 
They developed an equestrian culture predicated in 
part on raiding neighboring Indian and Spanish set- 
tlements. Meanwhile, the Navajos and Pueblos culti- 
vated more sedentary ways of life organized around 
a combination of livestock herding, cultivation of 
corn, and trade. Historian James Brooks has shown 
that a system of captivity and exchange bound to- 
gether these peoples, as well as Comanches and Span- 
iards, into a tightly knit regional economy. Like the 
Northeast and the Ohio River Valley, then, the 
Southwest borderlands contained ethnically diverse 
and constantly changing indigenous and non- 
indigenous communities. 
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The introduction of Christianity carried demo- 
graphic consequences, as well. “Praying towns” pop- 
ulated by converts to Christianity could be found 
across the Northeast. Some, like the Wampanoag 
community on Martha’s Vineyard, dated back to the 
seventeenth century. Elsewhere, such as in the Ohio 
River Valley, times of war made it dangerous to live 
in Christian settlements. These peoples were often 
looked upon with suspicion; their communities be- 
came targets of colonists and Indians alike. Such ten- 
sions could lead to disaster, as was the case with the 
massacre of converts living in Gnaddenhutten, a Mo- 
ravian town in present-day Ohio, during the Ameri- 
can Revolution (1775-1783). In the Southwest and 
along the coast of California, the Franciscan mission 
system continued to expand. But as with the Wam- 
panoags at Martha’s Vineyard, the Yokuts, Pomo, 
Miwok, Wappo and other diverse peoples who joined 
missions in places like Alta California did so for rea- 
sons that were very much their own. And when 
Spaniards overstepped the boundaries native peoples 
had set, they resisted as in the case of the 1824 Chu- 
mash uprising. 


By the nineteenth century individual American 
Indians had also become part of European and Amer- 
ican societies—as interpreters, traders, soldiers, 
scouts, husbands, wives, adopted children, minis- 
ters, and laborers. On the island of Nantucket, just 
off the coast of Cape Cod, Indian people adapted to 
the market economy by engaging in whaling. In the 
case of the Potawatomis and Miamis in the southern 
Great Lakes region, survival increasingly meant 
“hiding in plain view” by establishing farms, dress- 
ing in Western fashion, and intermarrying with 
non-Indians. Along the coast from Rhode Island to 
Georgia, peoples such as the Narragansetts, Cataw- 
bas, Cherokees, Chickahominies, and Monacans 
struggled to retain their identities as Indians, even as 
whites attempted to impose upon them racial classi- 
fications such as “Colored” and “Negro.” Even as 
white Americans consigned native peoples living east 
of the Mississippi to the past, indigenous communi- 
ties found ways to survive. Indeed, creative adapta- 
tion and change became hallmarks of Indian identity 
across Native North America. 


INDIAN-WHITE RELATIONS 

Out of their shared encounters with Europeans— 
physical, material, economic, political, ideational, re- 
ligious, and epidemiological—Indians emerged with 
a vast array of distinct experiences. Since the initial 
contact period of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, Spain, France, and Great Britain had adopted dif- 
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ferent approaches in their relations with indigenous 
peoples. Although all of these nations engaged in em- 
pire building, the day-to-day realities of diplomacy 
and exchange revealed that power more often rested 
in native communities through most of the eigh- 
teenth century. This is evidenced by the use of trea- 
ties to forge alliances, resolve disputes, and convey 
land. Treaties signified the respect the colonizers had 
for Indian claims to sovereignty, for even as they 
sought to conquer a land they portrayed as being in- 
habited by savages, they cemented nation-to-nation 
agreements that were consistent with those forged in 
the international arena. Treaties served multiple 
functions for indigenous people—they conveyed sto- 
ries, signified sacred bonds, and established connec- 
tions that were to be mutually beneficial to all parties 
involved. Unfortunately, Europeans often viewed 
treaties primarily as expedients and looked hopefully 
to a time when domination would replace dipl- 
omacy. 


More than any other colonial power, the French 
came to understand the need to maintain appropriate 
relationships as Indian communities defined them— 
relationships predicated on the principle of reciproci- 
ty, the language of kinship, and the practice of ritu- 
alized gift giving. Because their claim to empire rest- 
ed primarily on commerce, it also depended on the 
good graces of the tribes with whom they traded. But 
even the British, whose contempt for tribal sover- 
eignty grew through the course of the eighteenth 
century, understood the import of proper treaty re- 
lationships. The Covenant Chain with the Iroquois 
Confederacy best symbolized this recognition. Also 
known as the Haudenosaunee, the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy represented an alliance that allowed the Sene- 
cas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, Mohawks, and 
Tuscaroras to dominate trade throughout the 
Northeast. This, as well as the formidable military 
power it wielded, impelled the British to renew the 
Covenant Chain ritually and symbolically, even as 
they sought to exploit it for their own purposes. 


During the Seven Years’ War (1754-1763), both 
the British and French relied on their Indian allies to 
establish dominance in the Upper Ohio Country, an 
area bounded by Lake Erie to the north, the Ohio 
River to the south, the Maumee and Miami Rivers to 
the west, and the Appalachian Mountains to the east. 
The inverse was true as well, as diverse Indian peo- 
ples attempted to play off European powers so as to 
preserve their homelands, hunting grounds, and po- 
litical autonomy. The most intense conflict occurred 
in the Upper Ohio Country, where refugee commu- 
nities made up of Delawares, Shawnees, Miamis, 
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Ojibwas, and other tribes sought to fend off the in- 
trusion of British colonists and the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy by aligning themselves more closely with the 
French. 


WARS, ALLIANCES, AND CHANGING RELATIONS 
In the wake of French defeat in 1763, a nativistic 
spiritual revitalization movement erupted across the 
Upper Ohio Country. The conflict known as Ponti- 
ac’s Rebellion or Pontiac’s War can be traced to many 
contributing factors, but its particular significance 
was a clear shift in Indian-white relations. As their 
military power diminished and economic dependen- 
cy grew, indigenous peoples were no longer treated 
in accordance with what they considered to be their 
proper status. No less than the pan-Indian move- 
ment that would follow in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, this struggle sought to reestab- 
lish Indian control over the rate and nature of change 
in tribal communities. By invoking sacred power, re- 
jecting many of the outward manifestations of 
Anglo-American culture, and freeing themselves 
from economic dependency, Indians endeavored to 
restore balance to their worlds. This came at a time 
when the British signaled their desire to replace reci- 
procity with dominance, kinship with subordina- 
tion. 


The Seven Years’ War carried important implica- 
tions for Indian-white relations in the Southwest as 
well. Through the 1760s the Spanish staked a claim 
to and held nominal control over the region they 
named New Mexico. However, the Comanches held 
sway in the surrounding area and used their own 
tenuous alliance with the French to establish peaceful 
relations on terms of their own making. Known as 
the “lords of the southern plains,” the Comanches 
possessed vast numbers of horses and drew their 
strength from the enormous herds of buffalo in the 
area and their access to larger trade networks. When 
France transferred the Louisiana Territory to Spain 
in 1762, however, the Comanches lost a critical 
countervailing force. This, combined with the in- 
creasing movement of other Indian peoples onto the 
plains, complicated trade relations, made access to 
goods and firearms more difficult, and forced Co- 
manches to turn to the British as commercial part- 
ners. 


Throughout the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, conditions worsened for tribes liv- 
ing east of the Mississippi River. The American Revo- 
lutionary War meant many things to many different 
peoples—from opportunities to renew the system of 
playing powers off against each other to the impetus 
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for civil war—but it ultimately brought with it a 
diminution of tribal autonomy, the loss of land and 
life, the destruction of crops and villages, and the dis- 
location of peoples from their homelands. As had 
happened in the wake of the Seven Years’ War, 
American Indians were not given a place at the table 
during the negotiations that brought the Revolution- 
ary War to an end. In war’s aftermath, the United 
States followed British precedent by establishing 
boundaries to separate Indian from non-Indian lands 
and passing legislation to regulate trade. The use of 
treaties to secure land cessions and establish peace be- 
came the cornerstone of the new nation’s policy that 
contemporaries called “expansion with honor.” Best 
captured in the text of the Northwest Ordinance 
(1787), a document that attempted to lay the foun- 
dation for future American expansion into the Ohio 
Country and beyond, expansion with honor meant 
that the federal government pledged itself to the con- 
tinuation of treaty making with “the utmost good 
faith” and supported the “civilization” of Indian peo- 
ple by sending missionaries and federal agents spe- 
cializing in animal husbandry and agriculture into 
their communities. Congress further passed the Indi- 
an Trade and Intercourse Act in 1790, establishing 
systems for licensing traders operating in Indian 
country, purchasing Indian lands, and taking over 
the Indian trade. 


Contradictions riddled Indian-white relations. In 
the Northwest Ordinance, the federal government si- 
multaneously laid claim to the right to wage just 
wars—as it defined them. Like their British and Span- 
ish forebears, they had no intention of forfeiting 
what they considered to be their right—by discovery, 
conquest, or otherwise—to Indian land. If they met 
resistance they deemed unwarranted, Americans 
similarly found it easy to rationalize war. On more 
than one occasion during the 1790s, this was pre- 
cisely what happened in the Upper Ohio Country. 
After delivering several decisive defeats and suffering 
one of their own, representatives from the Miamis, 
Potawatomis, Ottawas, Kickapoos, Shawnees, and 
other tribes signed the Treaty of Greenville. This 
event not only failed to end conflict in the region, it 
also underscored the extent to which the treaty- 
making process had altered traditional systems of 
governance. The advent of treaty or annuity chiefs— 
individuals who gained their authority primarily by 
virtue of having control over American largesse— 
ultimately caused strife in Indian communities. 


Still other contradictions complicated the notion 
of expansion with honor. First, neither words nor 
lines could stanch the flow of westward-moving set- 
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tlers. By the time of the War of 1812, the onrush of 
non-Indians into the Ohio Country and throughout 
the Southeast set the stage for bloody warfare. Sec- 
ond, the factory system established by the federal 
government served a purpose greater than regulat- 
ing trade between the United States and Indian na- 
tions. President Thomas Jefferson (1801-1809) indi- 
cated his hope that trade would cultivate dependency 
among Indian people and that dependency would 
lead to United States control over them. Finally, the 
so-called civilization program championed by federal 
policymakers during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries failed to destroy tribal cultures 
or transform Indians into yeoman farmers. Rather 
than clearing the way for non-Indian settlement, the 
presence of missionaries and federal agents sowed the 
seeds of anomie and discontent. 


The roles of men and women played a critical 
part in Indian-white relations from the moment of 
initial contact with Europeans, and the import of 
gender did not diminish during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Across cultures, Indian women 
served as intermediaries, particularly in the realm of 
trade and commerce; they were integral to the pro- 
cess of forging fictive and literal kinship ties between 
their communities and outsiders. Historian Susan 
Sleeper-Smith has revealed a fascinating fur trade 
network that reached across the southern Great 
Lakes, from Cahokia, Detroit, and Green Bay to 
Michilmackinac, Ouintnanon, and St. Joseph. An ex- 
tensive Catholic kin network that bound multiple 
families together through godparenthood made this 
possible. 


If the creative adaptations to kinship ties enabled 
native trade networks to thrive, the disruption of 
these kinship ties, and the reciprocal obligations they 
implied, also figured significantly in conflicts be- 
tween Indians and outsiders. The United States civili- 
zation program, for instance, could do violence to 
native peoples’ own conceptions of appropriate gen- 
der roles for both men and women. Among the Cher- 
okees, for instance, the process of becoming “civi- 
lized” actually marginalized women economically, 
politically, and socially. Patriarchy and patrilineal 
descent competed with the clan-based matriarchal 
and matrilineal system of governance. And, as the 
market economy prevented Cherokee males from at- 
taining prestige through traditional means, they 
often turned to things such as horse stealing. This, 
in turn, further complicated the already difficult re- 
lationships between Indians and non-Indian settlers. 
And finally, early-nineteenth-century prophets of 
nativistic revival such as Neolin (Delaware), Tens- 
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kwatawa (Shawnee), and the Trout (Ottawa) 
warned that the disruption of traditional gender divi- 
sions of labor—in which women cultivated crops 
and men served as hunters and traders—carried pro- 
found spiritual consequences. Indeed, they tied the 
Christian effort to move women into the home and 
men into the fields to a loss of sacred power. 


With that said, neither the fur trade nor the 
United States government’s civilization program 
should be thought of as solely deleterious to women 
or destructive to native societies. Among the Ojib- 
ways in the Western Great Lakes, women carved out 
their own niche in the fur trade predicated on tradi- 
tional responsibilities for producing maple syrup and 
cultivating rice well into the nineteenth century. And 
among the Cherokees, the authority of clans and the 
power of women continued to be influential. To be 
sure, the governing elite in Southeastern tribes such 
as the Cherokees embraced Christianity and Euro- 
American culture. By the 1820s, the Cherokees had 
forged a constitutional form of government, devel- 
oped a syllabary that allowed their language to be 
written, established a national newspaper entitled 
The Cherokee Phoenix enjoyed a literacy rate higher 
than that of surrounding non-Indians, and actively 
engaged in the southern plantation economy. Chero- 
kees used all of these to fashion themselves not only 
as a “civilized tribe,” but also as a nation with a claim 
to sovereignty equal to that of the United States. No 
less important, as historian Theda Perdue has dem- 
onstrated, elite members of the Cherokee Nation— 
like the majority of Cherokee people—continued to 
recognize the traditional authority of clans and ma- 
trilineal descent. At times, this proved to be the case 
even when that meant that Cherokee National Coun- 
cil and Supreme Court might refuse to enforce its 
own laws. 


By the inauguration of Andrew Jackson in 1829, 
the balance of power had shifted decisively toward 
the United States—at least east of the Mississippi. A 
culture of Indian hating, a hunger for land, and a 
growing sense of both states’ rights and nationalism 
brought increasing pressure for the removal of the 
remaining tribes. Historian Daniel Richter did not 
overstate the situation when he likened the resulting 
policy to one of ethnic cleansing. The roots of remov- 
al extended at least to the late eighteenth century and 
gained momentum with the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803 and the Lewis and Clark expedition (1804— 
1806). American Indians east of the Mississippi 
would mount spirited defenses of their homelands 
during the 1830s and 1840s, but for most of them 
the effort ended in the forced relocation of their peo- 
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ple to western lands. Like their relatives who made 
long journeys to remake their homelands in places 
they had never seen, those who stayed behind found 
ways to survive. This survival would come at con- 
siderable cost. 


See also British Empire and the Atlantic World; 
Expansion; French; French and Indian 
War, Consequences of; Jackson, Andrew; 
Jefferson, Thomas; Northwest and 
Southwest Ordinances; Pontiac’s War; 
Spain; War of 1812. 
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Daniel M. Cobb 


Northern New England 


Two distinct Wabanaki (or Abenaki; “people of the 
dawnland”) groups lived in northern New England. 
Western Wabanakis, including the Penacooks, 
Sokokis, and Missisquois, lived along the Upper Mer- 
rimac and Connecticut Rivers and Lake Champlain 
watersheds. Eastern Wabanakis lived near the coast; 
they consisted of interrelated tribes usually identified 
by the rivers along which they lived, particularly the 
Sacos (also Pigwackets), Kennebecs (or Norridge- 
wocks), and Penobscots. Further northeast lived the 
related Maliseet-Passamaquoddies and Mi’kmags. 
The Wabanakis’ economies were primarily based on 
seasonal rounds of fishing, hunting, and gathering, 
and settlements were small and temporary; people 
lived in small kinship bands. They quickly became 
involved in the fur trade, which resulted in larger, 
semi-permanent villages along rivers and near trad- 
ing posts. Beginning in late 1675, war with English 
colonists frequently flared, largely because Massa- 
chusetts sought to establish settlements and imperial 
conflict between France and England intensified, with 
Wabanakis responding by developing closer connec- 
tions to the French. They abandoned vulnerable vil- 
lages when threatened and moved to the Bécancour 
and Odanak-St. Francis mission towns near Montre- 
al and Quebec. While some went back when peace re- 
turned, others remained, creating permanent kinship 
ties spanning the region. 


By 1760 only a few villages remained along with 
families and seasonal camps scattered throughout 
the region. Western Wabanakis remained centered at 
St. Francis, although they never surrendered their 
claims to ancestral homelands and village sites, and 
members often traveled to those areas to visit, fish, 
hunt, and sell crafts. Most Eastern Wabanakis lived 
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in settlements along the St. John’s River, Passama- 
quoddy Bay, and the Penobscot River. The Penob- 
scots, with about eight hundred people, served as the 
“representatives” for most of the remaining Wa- 
banakis between Quebec and the coast; all were also 
part of an emerging Algonquian Confederacy that 
met at Kahnawake near Montreal. The expansion of 
English settlements kept tensions high, and the occa- 
sional murder of Indians triggered alarms of war. 
But the Penobscots were able to make a place for 
themselves and sought a protected reservation. In the 
summer of 1775 as the Revolution erupted, Penob- 
scot chiefs obtained, from the Massachusetts Provin- 
cial Congress, a trading post and protection for their 
lands against encroachment in exchange for their 
support for the colonial cause. One year later, two 
Maliseet chiefs signed a similar agreement, suppos- 
edly on behalf of the Mi’kmags as well, although 
these tribes were divided over the war and some 
signed a nonaggression treaty with the English. By 
the end of the war, between forty and fifty men from 
the three tribes and the Passamaquoddies served with 
ULS. forces. After the war Massachusetts manipulat- 
ed ambiguities in the agreement and by 1790 had 
taken everything but two islands along the coast and 
the islands in the river northward from the main Pe- 
nobscot village at Old Town. Maliseets at Passama- 
quoddy Bay also received a reservation, and groups 
of Mi’kmaqs obtained similar protection from 
Canada. 


In the new Republic, Wabanakis continued their 
subsistence rounds of hunting and fishing, living in 
wigwams and wood huts and occasionally traveling 
and camping in family bands. In 1822 Jedidiah 
Morse found about 300 Mi’kmags, 379 Passama- 
quoddies, and 277 Penobscots; this count missed 
Wabanakis traveling or living outside the reserves. 
The three tribes retained deep connections through 
the Wabanaki confederation, and members attended 
each other’s celebrations, including the installation 
of a new sachem. Each tribe also retained consider- 
able political and cultural autonomy: they elected 
their sachems; combined Catholicism and belief in 
traditional spirit beings; lived in wigwams; and 
spurned state schools. The men continued to trap and 
sell furs; they also worked for farmers and lumber- 
men, while women and families peddled baskets. 
This ancillary income became more important as 
Anglo-Americans settled and “developed” the region, 
destroying or taking fishing and hunting habitat. 
The changes in the environment and white racism 
demoralized natives, which only increased the rising 
problem of alcohol addiction. After 1830 the Penob- 
scots would face more tribulations as the booming 
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lumber industry destroyed hillsides and rivers, and 
tribal conflicts intensified as the older sachems sold 
timber and more land. But they and the other two 
Wabanaki communities survived, and in the early 
twenty-first century remain semi-sovereign tribes. 


See also Diplomatic and Military Relations, 
American Indian. 
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Daniel R. Mandell 


Southern New England 


By 1760 the approximately five thousand Indians in 
southern New England lived in two fairly distinct 
worlds. Near the New York border, Mahican- 
Housatonics resided in relatively autonomous vil- 
lages, growing crops, hunting, trading furs, and oc- 
casionally working and fighting for the English. The 
largest was the mission town of Stockbridge in Mas- 
sachusetts, established in the 1730s; to the south in 
Connecticut lay Scatacook near Kent and a series of 
smaller settlements. Those to the east of the Connec- 
ticut River had deeper connections with Anglo- 
American culture and institutions and lived either as 
part of a tribe on a reservation, where they retained 
a distinctive community and culture, or in a town as 
an isolated household, a servant with a white family, 
or a sailor or laborer. There were about twenty-five 
reservations, primarily along the coast, most rang- 
ing from 100 to 4,000 acres, with anywhere from 
a few families to about 350 people. The largest were 
Mashpee and Gay Head in Massachusetts, Mohegan 
in Connecticut, and Narragansett in Rhode Island. 


ACCULTURATION AND AUTONOMY 

Within these communities, sachems were increas- 
ingly rejected as they sold too much land to colonists 
and became autocratic. Indian ministers were already 
leaders in Massachusetts before the first Great Awak- 
ening of the 1740s, and became very influential in 
the rest of the region when their people embraced 
Christianity during the Awakening; particularly 
prominent were Samson Occom, a Mohegan, and 
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Samuel Niles, a Narragansett. One result was the 
conflict between “traditionals” and followers of the 
new Indian Christian preachers, which often paral- 
leled older conflicts between sachems and their oppo- 
nents. In addition, provincial governments appointed 
Anglo-American guardians who controlled tribal 
lands, resources, accounts, indentures, and labor 
contracts. While some groups asked for such assis- 
tance against trespassers and abuse, guardians were 
also challenged, particularly by Mashpees, who bat- 
tled until they won autonomy in 1834. After the 
Revolution, elected tribal councils became promi- 
nent, particularly at Narragansett. 


Indians throughout the region gradually adopt- 
ed Anglo-American farming techniques, cattle- 
raising, and material culture. However, older 
customs of communal resource management and 
hunting and gathering persisted, and subsistence 
rather than profit remained their goal; this was par- 
ticularly true in the western part of the region. All 
felt increased pressure from white neighbors, who 
poached wood and fish or tried to obtain Indian land. 
A growing number left their ancestral homes to 
work for Anglo-Americans: most of the men went 
whaling, while women worked as domestics in white 
households. Women also found a growing demand 
for their crafts, and by 1800 Indian basket peddlers 
became part of New England folklore. Less romantic 
but also significant was that Indian children and 
adults continued to be pressed into servitude. A 
Rhode Island census in 1774 showed at least 35 per- 
cent of all Indians in the colony living in white 
households. 


Communities also changed as natives abandoned 
small settlements for larger ones, such as Mashpee 
and Scatacook, driven by the rising population and 
number of colonial towns and attracted by churches 
that drew people from many communities. The most 
significant movement began in 1773, when Samson 
Occom and other native leaders in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and eastern Long Island joined to create 
a secure homeland in Oneida territory. After the war, 
over two hundred moved there to create Brother- 
town, nearly emptying some communities. Similar- 
ly, after the Revolution the Stockbridge Indians re- 
acted to their growing problems by obtaining land 
from the Oneidas for a new settlement. Even after 
both communities were forced further west in the 
1810s, finally settling in Wisconsin, the Brother- 
town residents maintained contact with their Mohe- 
gan and Narragansett cousins, and individuals occa- 
sionally returned to their ancestral communities or 
left for Brothertown. 
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Indians continued to have problems with disease; 
most notably, in 1763 yellow fever nearly wiped out 
Natives on Nantucket. Men left to fight in the colo- 
nial wars or work in the growing whaling industry; 
by 1765, the women outnumbered men 2 to 1, and 
a growing number married African Americans and 
poor whites. This trend was apparent in the smaller 
inland enclaves by 1750, but was. significant 
throughout the region at the end of the century. By 
1830 the number of identifiable Indians had declined 
to about fifteen hundred. 


REACHING A NADIR 

Those left faced many tribulations, and the early Re- 
public may have been the nadir of Indian life in the 
region. Whaling pulled most men out of the villages, 
leaving the women and children vulnerable, and 
many sailors preferred to find better homes else- 
where or died at sea. Women and some men contin- 
ued to work in Boston and other port towns, and 
many decided to stay, often marrying blacks and cre- 
ating kinship networks through and alongside the 
African American community. Servitude continued, 
particularly affecting children; those in smaller en- 
claves whose parents were considered poor or disor- 
derly were often indentured to white families for 
many years. Alcohol addiction became a major epi- 
demic throughout America, although the resulting 
poverty, violence, and neglect seemed far worse 
among Indians; towns frequently reported Indian 
men or women dying alone, often of cold or injuries. 
White racism seemed to intensify as the rate of exog- 
amous marriages increased, and observers began to 
view Indians as a disappearing race. 


Those who remained on tribal reserves faced 
growing economic and social problems as neighbor- 
ing whites poached timber and fish and trespassed on 
their pasture and fields. Meanwhile, guardians 
abused their powers and unstable families and lack 
of financial support battered schools and other insti- 
tutions. While reform movements after 1820 led to 
improved social and economic conditions by mid- 
century, Indians continued to face poverty and prej- 
udice. Ann Wampy, a Pequot basket maker and ped- 
dler, complained in the late 1820s that “by me come 
trouble very much, me very much troubled. Me no 
like Christians, me hate ’em, hate everybody” 
(O’Connell, p. 152). At the same time, Indian com- 
munities were braced by folk traditions, communal 
management of land and resources, and kinship and 
social connections that linked many groups. In 1820 
Jedidiah Morse surveyed the larger groups as part of 
his Report to the Secretary of War of the United States 
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on Indian Affairs (1822), commissioned in part to ex- 
amine the question of removal, and concluded that 
they would not be willing to leave. And indeed, most 
of the groups remaining in 1830 still exist at the start 
of the twenty-first century. 


See also Diplomatic and Military Relations, 
American Indian. 
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Daniel R. Mandell 


Middle Atlantic 


In 1830 residents of the mid-Atlantic region, led by 
New Jersey senator Theodore Frelinghuysen, pro- 
tested loudly against President Andrew Jackson’s 
program to remove Native Americans from the 
South. There was some irony in this, since the events 
of the previous seventy-five years had done much to 
relegate the native population of the mid-Atlantic to 
small reservations surrounded by white settlers or 
impel them to emigrate to the West or Canada. 


In 1754 western and central New York (the Iro- 
quois heartland) and central and western Pennsylva- 
nia were still under native control. The Six Nations 
Iroquois Confederacy held the balance of power be- 
tween Great Britain and France, and they manipulat- 
edit to their own benefit vis-a-vis both European em- 
pires and other native groups. The Iroquois had 
settled Delawares and other groups fleeing conflict or 
loss of land on their vulnerable southern flank, in 
Pennsylvania and southern New York. Although 
these communities retained considerable autonomy, 
the Iroquois supervised their formal relations with 
colonial authorities. 


SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
Native power and territorial control eroded signifi- 
cantly as a result of the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
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1763). Since the French were fewer in number than 
the British and their colonial effort was predicated 
upon engaging Indians in trade rather than settling 
on their land, they were able to win greater native 
support during the war. The Indians proved crucial 
allies, without whom the French would have been 
unable to defend their North American empire. 
French-allied Indians, including Shawnees, Senecas, 
and some Delawares, devastated the frontiers of Brit- 
ish America and even struck as close to the coast as 
New Jersey. However, their prowess was not suffi- 
cient to overcome British superiority in numbers or 
power, and Great Britain was eventually able to turn 
the tide. Mohawks and New Jersey-based Dela- 
wares, both keenly aware of the power of the British, 
were among the native groups who assisted them. 


The British victory created a serious problem for 
native peoples in the region, since with the French 
threat removed, there were few reasons left for the 
British to court them. The flow of goods into Indian 
country diminished accordingly. The brutality of the 
war and the preponderance of Indians on one side 
also contributed to heightened consciousness of ra- 
cial difference on the part of both white settlers and 
Indians. Whites proved increasingly willing to attack 
Native Americans regardless of whether they were 
friendly or hostile. The most dramatic example was 
the killing of fourteen friendly Conestogas under 
government protection by an angry mob at Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, in December 1763. 


Indians’ own heightened sense of racial solidari- 
ty permitted them to downplay tribal divisions and 
act with unprecedented coordination in surprising 
the British in 1763. Inspired in part by Neolin, a Del- 
aware prophet who repudiated European ways, an 
alliance composed primarily of Indians from the 
Ohio Valley and Upper Great Lakes launched a series 
of attacks on forts and settlements across the fron- 
tier, including many in western Pennsylvania. Al- 
though the Indians were defeated in this conflict, 
known as Pontiac’s War (May—November 1763), a 
partial resumption of British trade and tribute fol- 
lowed. 


THE PROCLAMATION LINE 

After the Seven Years’ War, the British government 
hoped to limit tensions between Indians and whites 
and thereby avoid further military expenditures. The 
centerpiece of its policy was the Proclamation Line 
(1763) that limited settlement to the area east of the 
Appalachian crest until the crown negotiated ces- 
sions from the Indians. However, because the Procla- 
mation Line was perceived as restraining economic 
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opportunities for the rural colonists (not to mention 
wealthy urban land speculators), it contributed to 
their alienation from Great Britain. The line was 
promptly pushed westward in 1768 by Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs Sir William Johnson and the 
Six Nations at the Treaty of Fort Stanwix. The Six 
Nations ceded much of the Mohawk homeland, some 
Oneida territory, and Seneca hunting territories. In 
general, however, the cession allowed the Iroquois to 
preserve the majority of their homeland at the ex- 
pense of the Delawares, Shawnees, and others in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Kentucky. 


THE REVOLUTION 

If the concessions at Fort Stanwix suggest the diffi- 
cult position in which Native Americans found 
themselves, the Revolution (1775-1783) restored 
their leverage. As with the Seven Years’ War, diplo- 
macy and interest led most Indians to align them- 
selves with the side that was more likely to limit set- 
tler expansion. Four of the six Iroquois nations 
supported the British. U.S. actions such as the cam- 
paign of General John Sullivan in 1779, which 
burned nearly every village in western Iroquoia, and 
the murder in 1782 of over ninety unarmed Chris- 
tian Indians (mostly Delawares) at Gnadenhutten, in 
the future state of Ohio, only made Indian support 
of the British more lopsided. Iroquois raids were so 
successful that the frontier of white settlement in up- 
state New York was rolled back to Schenectady, only 
sixteen miles from Albany and the Hudson River. The 
Oneidas were the only native nation from the region 
to provide the United States substantial support for 
the duration of the war. 


Despite the military contributions made by its 
native allies, Great Britain failed to make any provi- 
sions for them in the Treaty of Paris (1783). This per- 
mitted the United States to proclaim the Indians to 
be conquered peoples. At a gathering convened in the 
autumn of 1784 to settle affairs between the United 
States and the Six Nations, delegates of the latter 
were forced to sign away their claims to Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio lands in the second Treaty of Fort 
Stanwix. 


DECLINE OF THE IROQUOIS 

Eager to defend its claim to Iroquois lands against a 
rival assertion by Massachusetts, New York began 
treating directly with the Iroquois beginning in the 
1780s. By 1790, New York signed treaties with the 
Oneidas (1785 and 1788), Onondagas (1788), and 
Cayugas (1790) that transferred millions of acres of 
Iroquois land to New York State. The Senecas con- 
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veyed a large parcel to private speculators in 1788. 
The fact that these cessions involved individual na- 
tions of the Iroquois Confederacy reflected the weak- 
ening of that entity. Wartime division and power- 
lessness in the face of settler encroachment led many 
Iroquois to emigrate to Canada and Ohio. A parallel 
Iroquois confederacy emerged in Upper Canada. 


In 1794, the U.S. government and Six Nations 
signed the Treaty of Canandaigua. This treaty re- 
turned some lands ceded in 1784 in exchange for the 
Seneca relinquishment of their claim to Presqu’Isle in 
Pennsylvania. The treaty provided the Six Nations 
with annuities and technical assistance to help them 
adjust to European-style plough agriculture. Al- 
though the Canandaigua treaty also guaranteed that 
reserved lands would not be alienated except at trea- 
ties held under federal authority, it did not put an end 
to Indian land loss. In the Treaty of Big Tree in 1797, 
the Senecas traded millions of acres for $100,000 and 
reservations totalling 200,000 acres. Pressure to 
shrink even these reservations continued, abating 
during the War of 1812 (in which most of the re- 
gion’s Indians remained neutral or supported the 
United States) and resuming when canals raised land 
values across the state. 


EMIGRATION, RESERVATIONS, AND SURVIVAL 
Reservation life demanded great adjustments on the 
part of Native Americans. It was particularly disori- 
enting for men, whose traditional hunting and war- 
ring activities were sharply curtailed. This challenge 
was met spiritually by prophets, of which the most 
renowned was a Seneca named Handsome Lake (c. 
1735-1815). He experienced a series of visions that 
served as the basis of a new theology. He preached 
against alcohol, witchcraft, and neglect of ceremony. 
Although Handsome Lake’s endorsement of male 
plough agriculture and the nuclear family helped 
men adapt to their new context, it undercut tradi- 
tional sources of women’s authority such as the ex- 
tended family. 


As white settlement spread to every corner of the 
region, the adaptations of Indians newly limited to 
reservations resembled those of native groups living 
further east who had faced similar pressures earlier. 
Some attempted to lease tribal lands to whites. Some 
also took up small-scale farming or became laborers, 
usually domestics or farm hands (although whaling 
remained a popular choice for Native American men 
on Long Island). Some manufactured and peddled 
brooms and baskets. 


Others decided not to stay and moved west or to 
Canada. The Ogden Land Company, which held the 
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preemption rights to most of the Indian reservations 
of upstate New York, provided financial and political 
support for Indian emigration. About 150 Oneidas 
had already emigrated to the vicinity of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, before 1830, and more would follow. 
Nevertheless, about 4,000 Iroquois remained in New 
York State at the end of the 1820s. Also remaining 
were scattered tribes such as the Montauks on Long 
Island whose population numbered in the dozens or 
fewer. In addition, Native Americans continued to 
live in the region as families or individuals, and many 
intermingled with African Americans and others. Of 
these, some maintained an Indian identity, at least 
privately, while others did not. 


By 1829, Indians of the mid-Atlantic had lost the 
vast majority of their lands. While well over half the 
native population departed, others adapted to life in 
the midst of white settlement. Although further ero- 
sion of their land base would ensue, the adaptations 
made during this early period formed the basis for 
Native American persistence in the region into the 
twenty-first century. 


See also French and Indian War, Battles and 
Diplomacy; French and Indian War, 
Consequences of; Iroquois Confederacy; 
Pontiac’s War; Proclamation of 1763. 
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Karim M. Tiro 


Southeast 


American Indian societies in the southeastern quad- 
rant of North America experienced dramatic change 
in the period from 1754 to 1829, as they had in the 
years before. At the beginning of the era, they were 
still attempting to adjust to the consequences 
wrought by the European exploration and settle- 
ment of the region. The most significant factor in the 
transformation of the Native American Southeast 
had been the decimation of the population by diseas- 
es brought to the New World by Europeans. Demog- 
raphers generally agree that the Native American 
population declined by at least 90 percent after 1500. 
This depopulation wreaked havoc on the social and 
political structure of the Southeast. Dozens of tribes 
and polities, including the great Mississippian chief- 
doms dominating the Southeast before 1500, had 
fallen into ruin and disappeared. In most cases, only 
remnants survived to integrate into sustainable so- 
cieties. By the middle of the eighteenth century, only 
a few prominent tribes—the Cherokees, the Choc- 
taws, the Chickasaws, the Creeks, and the Cataw- 
bas—and a few smaller groups had emerged from 
the process of decimation and amalgamation. Even 
the largest, the Cherokees, probably numbered no 
more than twenty thousand individuals at the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. 


TRADITIONAL CULTURE 

Although the spiritual beliefs and customary prac- 
tices of these societies varied in detail, they all shared 
some fundamental characteristics. They located their 
villages along waterways, practiced riverine agricul- 
ture, and supplemented their diet by hunting, fish- 
ing, and gathering. They divided their communities 
into clans and moieties, determined kinship relations 
through the matrilineal system, and organized their 
towns in a matrilocal fashion. Gender roles were di- 
vided to provide the sense of balance required by the 
southeastern cosmology and social ethic. Women 
were responsible for the vegetable diet and performed 
most of the agricultural work; men provided meat 
and therefore spent much of their energy in hunting. 
Women also fulfilled domestic responsibilities, while 
men engaged in war and games. 


Southeastern communities were autonomous: 
each town or village was responsible for its own po- 
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litical affairs and held its own social and spiritual 
events. Town councils were divided into civil (white) 
and military (red) spheres. Civil decisions were 
reached by consensus after a period of discussion in 
which all adults had a right to speak. Older members 
of the community held influence, as did men and 
women who had distinguished themselves with their 
military exploits, administrative ability, or wisdom. 
A red council, which was composed of the warriors 
of the community, took control of the town when 
the civil council of the whole determined to go to 
war. The chiefs, military and civil, did not possess co- 
ercive authority over their people; they essentially 
led their people where the latter wanted to go. Over 
time, loose confederations of peoples and towns had 
developed for purposes of security and trade; these 
ties continued to solidify into national institutions in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


CULTURAL CHANGE 

New economic relations with settlers of European 
ancestry had already transformed southeastern Indi- 
an subsistence and social patterns. Although the na- 
tive peoples were already quite experienced in dealing 
with the multicultural world of disparate tribes, the 
English, Scots-Irish, French, and Spanish colonists 
who intruded into their territories brought with 
them new languages, cultural practices, and material 
goods. By the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
Indians of the Southeast had adopted many of the 
items offered by colonial merchants, including fire- 
arms and gunpowder, metal tools and implements, 
cotton, wool, and glass. Southeastern men hunted 
deer, bear, and other mammals and offered up the 
skins to pay off the debts they had accrued from the 
purchase of trade goods. 


The trade goods made much of day-to-day life 
easier and more productive. At the same time, how- 
ever, by the middle of the eighteenth century all of 
the southeastern societies had fallen into a state of 
dependency upon the European suppliers. Native 
Americans came to rely on the new technology over 
the old ways of doing things, and at times the colo- 
nies were able to force the tribes to accede to their 
wishes by threatening to withhold trade goods. Co- 
lonial settlers continued to intrude westward into 
tribal territories; and when Indian consumers accu- 
mulated large debts to merchants, colonial authori- 
ties sometimes forced their councils to surrender land 
to retire the balances. Overhunting, which resulted 
from the need to pay trade debts and purchase more 
goods (including alcohol, which became a social 
problem in many communities), depleted the deer 
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population and deranged the ritual relationship that 
traditionally existed between hunter and prey. 


THE IMPERIAL WARS 

Despite these challenges, the southeastern tribes 
demonstrated an extraordinary ability to survive, 
adjust, and adapt as Britain, France, Spain, and later 
the United States vied for control of North America. 
The geopolitical rivalries enabled the southeastern In- 
dians to play the imperial powers, and the colonies, 
off against one another for their own political and 
economic interests. The Choctaws and Creeks, for ex- 
ample, played the French, Spanish, and English 
against one another to obtain gifts and better trade 
goods at cheaper prices. In the 1780s the Creeks, 
under Alexander McGillivray’s leadership, forced the 
United States and Spain to compete for their trade, 
friendship, and military support. At the same time, 
southeastern communities were often divided by 
sympathies to different European powers. During 
the French and Indian War (1754-1760), both Brit- 
ish and French authorities tried to recruit southeast- 
ern warriors to their side, which exacerbated existing 
factional strife. Some contingents of Creeks, Choc- 
taws, and Cherokees fought with the French; other 
warriors among them allied with or offered aid to the 
British. In 1758 hostilities broke out between the 
Cherokees and English settlers in western Virginia. 
On three occasions in 1760-1761 British armies, 
supported by colonial militia and Chickasaw and Ca- 
tawba warriors, invaded the Cherokee Nation and 
burned its towns and crops. Perhaps as many as 50 
percent of the Cherokees perished from war, disease, 
and starvation during the conflict; in its terms of 
peace, the British required the Cherokees to surrender 
a large portion of its eastern territory. 


The Treaty of Paris (1763) that ended the war re- 
quired France to surrender its territory east of the 
Mississippi River. Although King George III attempt- 
ed to pin the colonies east of the Appalachians with 
the Proclamation of 1763, it was impossible to keep 
white squatters and speculators out of Indian coun- 
try. Settler intrusions continued to exasperate the 
southeastern tribes until they were forced to relocate 
beyond the Mississippi in the 1830s; neither the Brit- 
ish nor the U.S. governments could stem the tide of 
westward settlement. When the American Revolu- 
tion broke out in 1775, representatives from Britain 
and the rebelling colonies tried to form alliances with 
the tribes of the Southeast. The Cherokees and 
groups of Chickasaws, Creeks, and Choctaws fought 
on the side of the British during the war; the Cataw- 
bas, surrounded by colonists in the Carolinas, fought 
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with the Americans. The Cherokees suffered another 
devastating defeat in 1776 when militia from the 
southern colonies invaded their territory. The south- 
eastern tribes paid for their British sympathies. The 
southern states seized tracts of land from the Chero- 
kees and Creeks during the war as the penalty for 
supporting the British. 


After the war the United States moved to make 
peace with the southeastern tribes. During the period 
of 1785 to1786, American negotiators signed sepa- 
rate treaties with the Cherokees, Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws at Hopewell, South Carolina. Each 
agreement established specific borders between the 
tribe and the United States and provided the Indian 
council with jurisdiction over Americans venturing 
into its territory. These recognitions of tribal rights 
of title and sovereignty were balanced, or perhaps 
contradicted, by provisions which stated that the 
tribe was under the protection of the United States 
and was prohibited from conducting independent 
trade or diplomatic relations. Creeks under Alexander 
McGillivray, and the Chickamaugas, a dissident 
group of Cherokees led by the warriors Dragging 
Canoe and Bloody Fellow, refused to accept the Hope- 
well peace settlements and joined in raids to force 
American settlers out of the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land Valleys. Along with forming an alliance with 
Spain, McGillivray also attempted to construct a 
confederation of southeastern tribes that would 
challenge the United States’s designs on the region. 
McGillivray’s rapprochement with the United States 
in 1790 (and his death in 1793), the refusal of the 
Chickasaws to support the movement, and the Span- 
ish withdrawal from the area under the Treaty of 
San Lorenzo (1795) thwarted the dreams of a south- 
eastern Indian alliance. The Chickamaugas and set- 
tlers continued to fight bitterly until 1794, when the 
Indians submitted to a treaty with the United States. 


CIVILIZATION 

During the presidential administration of George 
Washington, the United States began adopting legis- 
lation and using treaties, such as the Treaty of New 
York (1790) with the Creeks, to implement a “civili- 
zation” program for the Native American popula- 
tion. The federal government wanted Indians to 
adopt Anglo-American cultural habits, become 
farmers on their own individual plots, and assimilate 
into American society. This would free up Indian 
hunting grounds, according to the plan, and enable 
the United States to acquire and then transfer them 
to Americans. The federal government provided the 
Indians with farm implements, looms, and spinning 
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wheels, appointed federal agents to instruct each 
tribe, and established model farms to demonstrate 
how to live as American yeomen. The tribes were 
also encouraged toward acculturation by a small 
class of political leaders and economic entrepreneurs 
who were the descendants of Indian women and En- 
glish, Scots-Irish, or French traders. These men held 
clan and tribal membership through their mothers, 
spoke English and their Indian language, and moved 
adroitly in the white and Native American worlds. 
Some of them established farms and plantations 
growing cotton and other staple crops, acquired Af- 
rican American slaves, and integrated themselves 
into the American market economy. The more suc- 
cessful of this acculturated class—such as John Ross 
(1790-1868), a Cherokee; Levi Colbert (1759-1834), 
a Chickasaw; and Greenwood LeFlore (d. 1865), a 
Choctaw—diversified into tavern and ferry opera- 
tions, built fine homes with expensive furnishings, 
sent their children to school in New England, and se- 
cured high office in tribal government. 


Many southeastern Indians did not want to 
make the transformation required by the civilization 
program. Women did not want to abandon their 
place in the fields; men did not want to perform the 
agricultural work that traditionally had defined fem- 
ininity. The civilization program created factions in 
communities between those who did and did not 
want to change, and the pressure to acculturate pro- 
voked nativist revolts among some of the tribes. In 
1811 a number of Red Stick warriors from the Upper 
Creek towns responded to the call of Tecumseh and 
his brother, the prophet Tenskawatawa, for a pan- 
Indian rebellion against the United States. Civil war 
broke out between the Red Sticks, who wanted to 
eliminate the influence of Anglo-American culture, 
and other Creeks who sought a peaceful accommo- 
dation with the United States. In 1813 the rebellion 
drew in the United States when the Red Sticks massa- 
cred hundreds of Americans at Fort Mims, northeast 
of Mobile (in what became southwest Alabama). An- 
drew Jackson organized an army comprising militia 
forces and Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, and acco- 
modationist Creek warriors and marched into Creek 
territory. On 27 March 1814 Jackson’s army anni- 
hilated the Red Sticks at Horseshoe Bend (in what 
was later eastern Alabama). After the battle, Jackson 
forced the Creeks to cede twenty-two million acres 
of their territory to the United States under the Trea- 
ty of Fort Jackson (August 1814). Many of the sur- 
viving Red Sticks fled into Florida and assimilated 
with the Seminoles, who were an amalgamation of 
the remnants of the Florida tribes that had been deci- 
mated by war and disease during the colonial era. In 
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1817 Jackson led another army into Spanish Florida 
to punish the Seminoles, who had been attacking 
American settlements on the Georgia border and pro- 
viding refuge to runaway slaves. In 1819 the United 
States acquired Florida from Spain, and in 1823 it 
forced the defeated Seminoles to surrender their terri- 
tory in northern Florida and move farther south into 
the interior of the peninsula. 


REMOVAL 

The civilization program did not produce the land 
cessions and political assimilation that its propo- 
nents had anticipated. After the War of 1812 Jackson 
and many southern political leaders began urging 
the federal government to relocate the tribes across 
the Mississippi River and open up all of the Southeast 
to American settlement. As the pressure for removal 
increased, the southeastern tribes became more de- 
termined to preserve their sovereign powers and land 
base. In an effort to present a unified front to the 
United States, the tribes gradually moved legal and 
political authority from the clans and local councils 
to new tribal or national institutions. The Cherokees, 
for instance, created a national police force to protect 
private property rights, formally abolished the prac- 
tice of clan blood revenge, and adopted and codified 
laws to deal with various economic and social issues. 
The Choctaws in 1826 and the Cherokees in 1827 
adopted written constitutions. The Cherokee consti- 
tution emulated the American model to some extent 
in that it created a republican government comprised 
of three branches: a two-house legislature; a national 
judiciary; and an executive (the principal chief) elect- 
ed by the people. The Cherokees also created national 
social and cultural institutions. In 1821 a Cherokee 
named Sequoyah created a syllabary that allowed his 
people to communicate in writing in their own lan- 
guage. The syllabary, which Cherokees could learn 
quickly, enabled the Cherokee Nation to print books 
and religious materials for its people. In 1828 the na- 
tion began publishing a newspaper, the Cherokee 
Phoenix, that included text in both Cherokee and En- 
glish; its editor, Elias Boudinot, became an important 
voice in informing the Cherokees on the removal de- 
velopments affecting their nation. By 1835 a majori- 
ty of Cherokee households had at least one individual 
who could read the Cherokee language. 


In 1819 Georgia, which in 1802 had signed 
away its western territory in exchange for a promise 
from the United States that it would extinguish the 
Indian title in the state, began urging the federal gov- 
ernment to fulfill its promise and remove the Creeks 
and Cherokees from its boundaries. Tennessee, Ala- 
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bama, and Mississippi quickly joined Georgia’s re- 
moval campaign to clear the Southeast of Native 
Americans. The Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws, and 
Cherokees all surrendered territory to placate the 
southern states. They also took measures to inhibit 
private sale of their lands: the Creek and Cherokee 
national councils adopted laws forbidding the sale of 
tribal territory upon penalty of death. In 1825 the 
Creek national council executed William McIntosh, 
a prominent headman, for signing the Treaty of Indi- 
an Springs (1825), which called for the removal of 
the Creeks and the cession of most of their homeland. 


After the Cherokees announced the ratification of 
their constitution and declared themselves a sover- 
eign nation in July 1827, the Georgia legislature 
extended the jurisdiction of the state over their 
territory. Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi soon 
extended state jurisdiction over the Native Americans 
within their borders. After Andrew Jackson was 
elected president in 1828, he told the tribes to submit 
to state jurisdiction or remove. In 1830 Congress 
passed the Indian Removal Act, which gave Jackson 
authority to negotiate the removal of the eastern 
tribes across the Mississippi. Despite determined re- 
sistance from the Cherokees (who attempted to fore- 
stall removal in the federal judicial system) and the 
Seminoles (who fought a long and bloody engage- 
ment with the United States Army), between 1832 
and 1843 the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, 
Creeks, and Seminoles were relocated to the Indian 
Territory that the federal government established 
west of Arkansas. 


See also French and Indian War, Battles and 
Diplomacy; Horseshoe Bend, Battle of. 
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Tim Alan Garrison 


Old Northwest 


In the early decades of the eighteenth century, much 
of the Old Northwest (the area north and west of the 
Ohio River, encompassing the present-day states of 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and a 
portion of Minnesota) underwent an extensive indig- 
enous repopulation. Driven to the far western reach- 
es of the region (or, in the case of the Shawnees of 
southern Ohio, to the southeast) by the Iroquois dur- 
ing the Beaver Wars of the previous century, the sur- 
viving elements of the northwestern tribes returned 
to their traditional area homes in response to Iro- 
quois peace initiatives in the early eighteenth centu- 
ry. These groups were joined in the region by eastern 
tribes fleeing white encroachment, disease, and ongo- 
ing Iroquois raids from the north and east. 


Among the larger tribal groups inhabiting the 
Old Northwest by mid-century were the Ojibways, 
settled primarily around Lake Superior; the Ottawas, 
located in the straits region of present-day Michigan; 
the Potawatomis of southern Michigan; the rem- 
nants of the Huron nation (also known as Wyan- 
dots), settled around Detroit and northern Lake Erie; 
the Delawares (migrants from Pennsylvania) of 
south central and central Ohio; the Shawnees (also 
migrants from the east) of southern Ohio and Indi- 
ana; the Miamis, settled in northwestern Ohio and 
northern Indiana; the Illinois; and the Winnebagos of 
present-day Wisconsin. Most of the region’s esti- 
mated 60,000 to 80,000 natives were of Algonquian 
stock (the main exceptions being the Iroquoian- 
speaking Hurons (or Wyandots) and the Siouan 
Winnebagos) and practiced, with varied emphasis, a 
mixed pattern of relatively settled horticulture com- 
bined with seasonal hunting and gathering. 


FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 

The northwestern territory where these tribes settled 
rapidly became a highly contested borderland be- 
tween rival European powers. As France and Great 
Britain maneuvered for control over the rich fur re- 
sources of the Ohio Country and the interior of the 
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American continent, hostilities broke out in 1754 
when Virginia militia, under the command of George 
Washington, failed in their attempt to dislodge the 
French from the headwaters of the Ohio River near 
present-day Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Eager to 
strike back at those who had driven them from their 
eastern homes, many of the Ohio natives, along 
with the stridently pro-French tribes of the Great 
Lakes, joined the fray against the British and their 
American colonists, playing a critical role in the de- 
feat of British forces under the command of General 
Edward Braddock in 1765, and staging ongoing raids 
throughout the Pennsylvania and Virginia back- 
country. Although the war began well for the French 
and their northwestern native allies, defeats at Que- 
bec (1759) and Montreal (1760) paved the way for 
British victory and the loss of France’s mainland 
American colonial empire. 


The natives’ long-standing accommodationist 
strategy of pitting one European power against the 
other was no longer viable. As a result the British 
commander in chief in America, Sir Jeffrey Amherst, 
who was also motivated by personal disdain for the 
natives, drastically altered British Indian policy. He 
confined the fur trade to army posts; banned the sale 
of weapons, ammunition (necessary tools in the fur 
trade), and alcohol to the Indians; and ended the tra- 
dition of diplomatic gift giving (originally adopted in 
adherence to the native concept of reciprocity). 
Stunned by the unexpected French abandonment, the 
northwestern tribes bristled under Amherst’s insult- 
ing and culturally demeaning policies. Additionally, 
a steady stream of westward-moving white settlers 
and the British occupation of abandoned French 
posts in the west fueled native fear and animosity. 
Inspired by the teachings of a Delaware prophet 
named Neolin, who preached renunciation of white 
culture and a return to traditional lifestyles, many 
northwestern Indians, such as the Ottawa chief Pon- 
tiac, embraced a more radical, oppositional philoso- 
phy and turned their backs on accommodation with 
whites. The resulting conflict, referred to as Pontiac’s 
Rebellion or Pontiac’s War (1763), failed in its prima- 
ry objective of ridding the region of any British and 
American presence. Nonetheless, it did prompt an al- 
teration of British policy culminating in the ouster of 
Amherst and his replacement by General Thomas 
Gage, the appointment of two regional (northern and 
southern) superintendents of Indian relations, and 
the creation of a demarcation line separating Indians 
and colonists designed to stop settler encroachment 
into the region. Moreover, the conflict, coming as it 
did on the heels of French withdrawal from the re- 
gion and the collapse of the complex web of layered 
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Indian and European alliances, also delineated a clear 
racial fault line in the northwest between Indian and 
white. 


The Northwestern Indians’ hopes that the 
boundary line might hold and that native autonomy 
might become a reality, however, were rapidly 
dashed. In 1768, the Six Nation Iroquois, intent on 
preserving their New York homeland, ceded their 
tenuous claim to western lands south and east of the 
Ohio River in the Treaty of Fort Stanwix. Conspicu- 
ously absent from the negotiations were the tribes— 
the Cherokees and Shawnees—actually inhabiting 
the region. Equally problematic for the local tribes 
were the competing claims of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia to the disputed region. The intense intercolonial 
rivalry led to numerous attacks on local Indians and 
in 1774 to open warfare between Virginia, aggres- 
sively seeking to preempt Pennsylvania claims to 
western lands, and the Shawnees in Lord Dunmore’s 
War. The ensuing Treaty of Camp Charlotte (1774) 
forced Shawnee recognition of Virginia’s claim to 
Kentucky. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND THE 
NORTHWEST 


As Lord Dunmore’s War drew to its close, the imperi- 
al struggle between Great Britain and its American 
colonists reached a heightened level, spilling into 
open warfare in April 1775. Among the grievances 
cited by the Americans in making their case for inde- 
pendence was the ministry’s concerted effort to deny 
white migration onto western lands and its alleged 
encouragement of Indian raiding along the frontier. 


The Northwestern tribes initially approached the 
revolutionary crisis with a great deal of caution, 
with most attempting to remain neutral in the con- 
flict. Sustained diplomatic and economic pressure, 
along with the recognition that the war was also a 
conflict for native land, however, persuaded many 
western tribes to side with the British and to wage 
their own war for freedom. Among the areas hardest 
hit by the conflict was Ohio. There American and 
British agents worked tirelessly to persuade the Dela- 
wares and Shawnees to take up arms. Despite as- 
suming a neutral stance, the Delawares and Shaw- 
nees faced continued American depredations—the 
murder of the pro-American Delaware Chief White 
Eyes (1778), the massacre of pacifist Moravian Dela- 
wares at Gnadenhutten (1782), and the killing of the 
Shawnee Chief Cornstalk while under a flag of truce 
(1777). As a result, by war’s end members of both 
tribes were actively engaged in the struggle against 
the Americans. 
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WAR FOR OHIO 

As British and American diplomats conducted talks 
to end the war, the northwestern tribes found them- 
selves in a familiar position—without representa- 
tion. Indeed, the ensuing Treaty of Paris (1783) com- 
pletely disregarded Indian interests and resulted in 
the unauthorized cession of their homelands by their 
wartime allies to a now independent United States. 
American officials quickly made it clear to the North- 
western tribes that they considered them conquered 
peoples and that they were to submit to American 
authority or perish. In light of the altered circum- 
stances, elements of the western tribes met with 
American officials at Fort Stanwix (1784) in New 
York, Fort McIntosh (1785) in Pennsylvania, and 
Fort Finney (1786) in Ohio. Under great pressure, 
they recognized American sovereignty and ceded 
large tracts of land, including lands in the Ohio coun- 
try, to cement the peace. The Confederation Congress 
followed up on the cessions with laws providing for 
the structured survey and sale of the newly acquired 
lands and, with the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
by organizing the area as the Northwest Territory. 
White Americans swarmed into the region. 


Large segments of the western native popula- 
tion, however, refused to recognize the cessions as le- 
gitimate and held fast to the idea of an Ohio River 
boundary between white and Indian. Encouraged by 
the Mohawk leader Joseph Brant, the northwestern 
tribes forged a confederation that refused to accept 
treaties signed by individual tribes and pledged itself 
to resisting American settlement in Ohio. Violence 
was not long in coming. In 1790 and 1791 American 
armies (the first commanded by Josiah Harmar and 
the second by Arthur St. Clair) invaded Indian coun- 
try intent on subduing the confederation. Both ar- 
mies were decimated by confederation warriors led 
by the Miami Chief Little Turtle and the Shawnee 
Blue Jacket. In spite of their success, however, the 
confederation began to unravel as Brant recom- 
mended reaching a settlement with American au- 
thorities. While the western tribes debated the merits 
of continued resistance or compromise, the Ameri- 
cans raised a new army, placing it under the com- 
mand of General “Mad” Anthony Wayne. Indian fac- 
tionalism played into Wayne’s hands; in 1794 his 
Legion marched into the heart of the northwest. 
Confronting a reduced Indian force on the Maumee 
River near present-day Toledo, Ohio, Wayne’s army 
drove the natives from the field (the Indians were 
then denied refuge at a nearby British fort) and then 
proceeded to destroy native villages and crops in the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers. The following year, Wayne 
extracted a promise of peace and vast cessions of land 
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from the natives in the Treaty of Greenville, thus 
opening the door to unimpeded access to most of 
Ohio. 


TECUMSEH AND TENSKWATAWA 

With peace at hand, American officials stepped up 
their effort to “civilize” the western tribes by con- 
verting them to Christianity, recasting traditional 
gender roles, and reorganizing native life around in- 
tensive agriculture. The rigorous pressure on the 
western tribes and the assault on traditional life 
helped to spawn one final effort, led by the Shawnee 
brothers Tenskwatawa and Tecumseh, to build a 
united native front in the northwest. Inspired by a 
visionary trance in 1805, Tenskwatawa (also known 
as the Shawnee Prophet) renounced his previous life 
of drunkenness and debauchery and began to preach 
a messianic message urging native peoples to aban- 
don alcohol and to reject Christianity and all things 
white. Tenskwatawa’s religious vision was spread 
by his brother Tecumseh, who added a plea for Indi- 
an unity in resisting white expansion. The combina- 
tion was a potent one, and its success frightened 
American officials. In response, in 1811 the Ameri- 
can army under General William Henry Harrison 
launched a preemptive attack on the prophet’s settle- 
ment on Tippecanoe Creek, Indiana. The Americans’ 
victory in the Battle of Tippecanoe dealt the prophet 
and Tecumseh’s confederation efforts a blow. Te- 
cumseh’s subsequent death at the Battle of the 
Thames (1813) during the War of 1812 destroyed 
what was left of the movement. 


With the resistance movement broken, Ameri- 
can authorities redoubled their efforts to “civilize” 
the tribes, concentrating them onto small “reserva- 
tions” of land and exploring the possibility of relocat- 
ing the tribes to new lands west of the Mississippi 
River (lands acquired through the Louisiana Pur- 
chase of 1803). It was argued that the natives would 
be insulated there from the vices and pressures of 
white society and free to advance at their own pace. 
This policy, known as removal, became the key com- 
ponent of President Andrew Jackson’s Indian policy 
in the early 1830s and eventually resulted in the 
forced relocation of most of the native peoples of the 
lower northwest (Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois) to Indi- 
an Territory (Oklahoma). 


See also French and Indian War; Fur and Pelt 
Trade; Northwest; Northwest and 
Southwest Ordinances; Pontiac’s War; 
Proclamation of 1763; Thames, Battle of 
the; Tippecanoe, Battle of; Treaty of Paris. 
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Old Southwest 


The native peoples of the Old Southwest resided in an 
area that included western Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and parts of Florida and Louisi- 
ana. Between 1754 and 1829 they underwent pro- 
found changes. 


In 1754 most Indians in the region lived by 
small-scale farming, hunting game, and fishing. 
They lived in villages with headmen who used pow- 
ers of persuasion rather than coercion to get people 
to follow them. Private property was unknown, and 
criminal matters were avenged by the victim, or in 
the case of murder, the victim’s kin. By 1829 the 
major tribes of the Old Southwest possessed formal 
governments with written constitutions; court sys- 
tems; large-scale agriculture, including plantations 
and African American slaves; and powerful chiefs 
who governed by force of law backed by organized 
police forces. In many cases the wealthiest Native 
Americans possessed more goods and lived in better 
style than many of their European American neigh- 
bors. Despite their adoption of European technology 
and political practices, the United States failed to pro- 
tect these people from local settlers and state officials 
who coveted the Indians’ land and envied their suc- 
cesses. At the close of the era, the federal government 
under the Jackson administration (1829-1837) forc- 
ibly removed most of the Native Americans east of 
the Mississippi to Indian Territory in present-day 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska. Despite those 
challenges, these victimized Indian peoples had creat- 
ed social institutions at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century that have allowed them to thrive into the 
twenty-first century. 
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Dog Dance. This picture of a “dog dance” performed by Indians in what is now Kansas is an 1823 engraving by Cephus 
G. Childs based on a sketch by the artist Samuel Seymour, who accompanied Major Stephen H. Long on an expedition 
to the American West in 1819. © CoRBIS. 


TRIBES OF THE REGION 

The most prominent nations in the region were the 
Choctaws, the Chickasaws, the Creeks, the Semi- 
noles, and the Cherokees. In the first two decades of 
the 1800s, these Indians became known as the Five 
Civilized Nations because they took up commercial 
farming and other European ways. A number of 
smaller nations lived among the five: the Yamasees, 
Houmas, Chitimachas, Tunicas, Catawbas, and 
Yuchis. Some of these groups united with one of the 
Five Tribes for protection. The Shawnees also trav- 
eled through the region during the late eighteenth 
century, some of them settling among the Creeks. 
Though all of these peoples played a role in the histo- 
ry of the Old Southwest, the Five Civilized Tribes 
dominated it. 


All of the five except the Cherokees spoke Mus- 
kogean languages. The Choctaw and Chickasaw cul- 
tures were so similar that both people told stories 
that they had descended from two brothers. The two, 
it was said, lost each other during a hunting trip; 
when they met up again, they had been apart so long 
that they no longer understood each other’s speech. 
They decided to settle at some distance from the other 
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and from them came the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
people. The Creeks and many of the Seminoles spoke 
a similar language. Some Seminoles spoke Mikasuka, 
a distant relative of Creek. The Cherokees, on the 
other hand, spoke an Iroquoian language that devel- 
oped during two thousand years of separation from 
their northern kinsmen. 


The Choctaws lived along the upper reaches of 
the Tombigbee River in eastern Mississippi and west- 
ern Alabama. To the north, in western Tennessee, 
lived the Chickasaws. The Creeks inhabited eastern 
Alabama and western Georgia. Florida was home for 
the Seminoles, many of whom had relatives among 
the Creeks. The Cherokees resided in the mountain- 
ous regions where the states of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee meet. Farm- 
ers, hunters, and traders from France, Spain, En- 
gland, Scotland, and Germany also lived and worked 
in small settlements scattered throughout the region. 


During the early part of the 1700s, most of the 
native people of the Old Southwest grew accustomed 
to the labor-saving tools and efficient firearms deliv- 
ered by French and English traders who gradually 
tied Native Americans to the markets of the Atlantic 
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world. They paid for these weapons with deerskins. 
Tens of thousands of hides traveled along the roads 
and rivers for eventual shipment from New Orleans, 
Mobile, or Charles Town (later known as Charles- 
ton). By the middle of the eighteenth century, life in 
Indian country depended on a steady supply of Euro- 
pean tools, cloth, and ammunition. 


BRITISH DOMINANCE 

The French and Indian War (1754-1763) had little 
initial impact on the region. The Choctaws, tradi- 
tional allies of France, formed a barrier between the 
pro-British Cherokees and Creeks. The Chickasaws, 
badly weakened by a quarter century of warfare 
with Louisianans and Choctaws, could do little for 
their English-speaking patrons. As the war pro- 
gressed, British traders and agents strengthened their 
ties with the Creeks. The English also made inroads 
with the Choctaws, starved of powder and textiles by 
the Royal Navy’s blockade of the French. By the 
war’s end, most of the Native American nations in 
the region considered themselves allies of King 
George. 


Cessation of hostilities in Europe did not mean 
peace for the peoples of the inland regions of the Old 
Southwest. Trouble came from several sources. The 
British government stopped giving gifts to groups 
like the Cherokees. Officials from London declared 
that Native Americans were subjects of the king, not 
allies, and therefore ineligible for such donations. An- 
other problem carried over from the early 1700s: 
tensions between the European Americans and Indi- 
ans over land flared as settlers moved west. More- 
over, the Indians had fewer European powers to play 
against each other. With the French gone, the Choc- 
taws and Creeks could still turn to the Spanish for 
supplies and support when British demands became 
too burdensome. However, Spain no longer had the 
resources nor the inclination to offer a consistent al- 
ternative to the English. The Cherokees and Chicka- 
saws, who lived inland far from Florida and Mexico, 
had even fewer options. 


The Cherokees took arms in protest against these 
changes that began in the late 1750s and continued 
through the 1760s. As a consequence, they suffered 
terribly at the hands of the combined might of the 
British army and colonial militias. When the two 
sides made peace, the Cherokees lost much of their 
land east of the Appalachians. Some Cherokees, led 
by Dragging Canoe, bitterly resisted Euro-American 
expansion. He established a stronghold along the 
banks of the Chickamauga River and continued to 
fight the colonists, and later the Americans, into the 
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1790s. The Chickasaws lacked the strength to resist 
the shifting policies of Great Britain. The Choctaws 
and Creeks, however, managed to convince the Brit- 
ish to amend their ways. In January 1762 the British 
appointed John Stuart as the royal superintendent 
for Indian affairs in the southern colonies. Rather 
than dealing with competing provincial govern- 
ments, Native Americans would be able to parley 
with a single responsible individual. 


However, Stuart’s desire to regulate trade and 
mediate conflicts between the colonists and the Indi- 
ans did not work. South Carolinians, Virginians, and 
others resented British protection of their recent ene- 
mies. This resentment played a role in the decision of 
Americans to revolt against Britain in the mid- 
1770s. White juries would not convict European 
Americans for crimes committed against Indians. 
Unlicensed traders brought liquor and shoddy mer- 
chandise into the backcountry and often cheated 
their customers. 


LAND CESSIONS AND DEPENDENCY 

The United States’s victory in the War of Indepen- 
dence (1775-1783) had momentous consequences 
for Native Americans. The Treaty of Paris (1783) 
awarded control over all the land between the Missis- 
sippi and the Atlantic Ocean to the new nation. Indi- 
an nations experienced different outcomes from the 
Revolution. The Cherokees once again suffered terri- 
bly during this conflict. Virginia militiamen devas- 
tated Cherokee settlements in 1776 in retaliation for 
alleged Cherokee raids in the state’s western moun- 
tains. Dragging Canoe and his Cherokee faction kept 
the United States at bay until the late 1780s. On the 
other hand, many other Cherokee leaders saw a fear- 
some enemy in the Americans and eventually ceded 
territory to the new Republic in the Treaty of Hope- 
well (1785) and in the Treaty of Holston (1791). The 
Creeks faced similar pressure after the war, as did the 
Choctaws. Fortunately for the latter two nations, 
they were far enough away from the Americans to 
avoid heavy involvement in the Revolution. Also, 
they had the option of trading with the Spanish in 
Pensacola and Mobile, where English merchants 
maintained well-stocked warehouses. 


The Old Southwest took its final shape during 
the years around the ratification of the Constitution. 
The defining policy came in the form of the Indian 
Trade and Intercourse Act (1790). This legislation 
limited commercial contact with Native Americans 
to licensed traders who operated in official “facto- 
ries,” or stores. Many in the federal government 
hoped that by providing a flood of consumer goods 
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and tools, they would ensnare Native American lead- 
ers in debt. They then would have to sell their land 
to pay their creditors. Another provision of the law 
sent farm tools and teachers to Native American 
tribes in order that they assimilate into European 
American society. It also placed Indian agents in each 
of the major nations as representatives of the federal 
government. Though many of the agents engaged in 
graft, several of them worked hard to protect their 
charges from the settlers and state governments. One 
the most successful of these men was Benjamin 
Hawkins, agent for the Creek Nation from the 1780s 
to the 1810s, who helped the Creeks adapt to the 
pressures exerted by the expanding Republic. 


During the years following the American Revo- 
lution, one Creek began the process of transforma- 
tion without waiting for cues from the United States. 
Alexander McGillivray, the wealthy son of a Scottish 
merchant and a Creek woman, negotiated an alliance 
with Spain in 1784 for protection against the infant 
United States. After fighting several battles against 
the Americans throughout the 1780s, he traveled to 
New York, where in 1790 he signed a treaty with the 
United States. He then received an appointment as a 
brigadier general with a yearly salary of twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year. After returning home, he repudi- 
ated that treaty and in 1792 reinstated the old alli- 
ance with Spain, this time for a Spanish salary of two 
thousand dollars yearly. 


McGillivray’s career exemplified the changing 
nature of Native American leadership styles in the 
Old Southwest. The old model of a chief who relied 
upon his powers of persuasion gave way to men 
who controlled access to European manufactured 
goods and markets. This caused a major shift in the 
way Native Americans organized themselves. Private 
property became the norm in the region. Many men 
turned to farming, traditionally women’s work, and 
animal husbandry to make a living. Others still har- 
vested deerskins in the forests, but they often did so 
with tools and weapons purchased on credit from 
wealthy Indian headmen rather than European 
American merchants. As Indians acquired private 
property, they created institutions to protect it. They 
also recognized the need to organize themselves to 
meet the threats posed by their American neighbors. 
The skills introduced by Indian agents like Hawkins 
helped them develop an economic base upon which 
they built a political structure. 


ACCOMMODATION, RESISTANCE, AND 
REMOVAL 


In the first decades of the 1800s, the Cherokees creat- 
ed a court system and a mounted police force called 
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the Cherokee Light Horse and in 1827 adopted a con- 
stitution modeled on the U.S. Constitution. Se- 
quoyah facilitated the last innovation by creating the 
Cherokee syllabary (alphabet), completed by him in 
1821 and still in use 185 years later. The Cherokees 
also saw the wisdom of cooperating with the United 
States. Chief John Ross (1790-1866) led Cherokee 
warriors against the Red Sticks, a Creek faction, dur- 
ing the Creek War (1813-1814), fighting alongside 
the forces of Andrew Jackson at the Battle of Horse- 
shoe Bend (1814). 


Not all Native Americans in the Old Southwest 
wanted these changes. The Red Sticks, from the 
Upper Towns, located in northern Alabama and 
northwestern Georgia, rejected the adoption of West- 
ern culture and technology taking hold of the Lower 
Towns. The latter communities were on the coastal 
plain in southeastern Alabama and western Georgia. 
The Creek War started as a civil war between the two 
factions. The Red Sticks wished to return to the old 
spiritual practices and abandon the corrupting influ- 
ences of alcohol and dependence on manufactured 
goods. They sought protection from traditional talis- 
mans and rituals. These hopes were soon dashed 
when the United States entered into the conflict to 
prevent Great Britain from gaining inroads into the 
region during the War of 1812. 


The defeat of the Red Sticks spelled the end of 
armed resistance against the United States. The Trea- 
ty of Fort Jackson (1814) forced the Creeks to cede 
a large portion of their tribal lands. Ironically, much 
of the territory belonged to the Lower Towns, which 
supported Jackson in his fight against the Red Sticks. 
Some survivors of the Creek War made their way 
into Spanish Florida to join with the Seminoles, a 
multiethnic group of Native American refugees of 
earlier conflicts, Creeks, and escaped African Ameri- 
can slaves, where they held out for decades. 


Throughout the 1820s, some of the Indians of 
the Old Southwest, particularly families with leader- 
ship roles, prospered as they continued to use more 
Euro-American technology. Many of the wealthier 
Native Americans acquired African American slaves 
whom they treated as a form of property. The head- 
men of the major tribes built plantations and began 
to raise cotton, others became successful merchants. 
Nonetheless, a good number of the Indian peoples re- 
mained poor, eking out a living on small backcoun- 
try farms. This situation changed during the War of 
1812. 


The conflict between the United States and Great 
Britain placed the Native Americans of the Old 
Southwest between two fires. Some of them sup- 
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ported the United States while others resisted. Ameri- 
can troops from the East overran Creek country. 
Their commander, General Andrew Jackson, im- 
posed harsh terms in the Treaty of Fort Jackson 
(1814) that deprived Creeks of more than half of 
their land. Jackson later invaded Florida and closed 
the British supply stations in Spanish Pensacola. 
Thus, the Indians of the region lost the ability to play 
the Americans against their Spanish and English ri- 
vals. This lack of foreign support eroded Native 
Americans’ power to negotiate with Washington 
and the state governments. 


Soon after the war, the Mississippi and Alabama 
Territories gained admission to the Union as states in 
1817 and 1819, respectively. The new governments 
resented having Indian nations claiming sovereignty 
in their midst. Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi 
passed legislation outlawing Native American courts 
and political entities within their borders. Andrew 
Jackson’s election in 1828 paved the way for the an- 
nihilation of Indian rights in the Old Southwest. The 
president pushed successfully for passage of the Indi- 
an Removal Act (1830), which called for the seizure 
of Native American lands in the East and the exile of 
the Indians west of the Mississippi. 


See also Creek War; French and Indian War, 
Consequences of; Horseshoe Bend, 
Battle of. 
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George Edward Milne 


Plains 


Since about A.D. 1000, the Indians of the Great Plains 
had been divided into two grand divisions: the no- 
madic, tipi-dwelling nomads who generally lived on 
the western short-grass Plains, and the village- 
dwelling horticulturists who occupied the eastern 
reaches of the region. Each group was well adapted 
to conditions in the semiarid plains environment, 
and the entire region was heavily populated, despite 
earlier claims that the area was inhospitable and 
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Young Omahaw, War Eagle, Little Missouri, and Pawnees. A portrait of several Pawnee leaders, painted by Charles 
Bird King in 1821. SMITHSONIAN AMERICAN ART MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, DC/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


sparsely inhabited before horses were introduced by 
the Spanish in the seventeenth century. The nomadic 
life had ancient roots, reaching deep into the prehis- 
toric past, for Indians had been living on the plains 
and hunting bison for no less than twelve thousand 
years. The village way of life was more recent, hav- 
ing been introduced from eastern North America 
about A.D. 900. 


The village farmers lived principally along the 
Missouri and its major tributaries and on the eastern 
reaches of tributaries of the Mississippi. They includ- 
ed, from south to north, the Caddoan-speaking tribes 
of Texas and Oklahoma, and the Osages, Otoes and 
Missouris, Wichitas, Pawnees, Iowas, Omahas, Pon- 
cas, Arikaras, and the Mandans and Hidatsas. In the 
north, most of these villagers lived in substantial 
earth-covered lodges in communities often sur- 
rounded by fortifying ditches and post palisades; in 
the south, more moderate weather permitted their 
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homes to be less substantial (the Wichitas even lived 
in grass houses). They remained for most of the year 
near their villages, where the women grew their 
crops in the fertile river bottoms. Conversely, the no- 
mads lived in skin tipis and, while they had home ter- 
ritories, ranged widely in search of the bison that 
was the mainstay of their diet. The most important 
of them were the many bands of Dakotas, or Sioux; 
the Cheyennes and Arapahos, Crows, and Assini- 
boines. 


There was a brisk trade from prehistoric to his- 
toric times between the villagers and the nomads, the 
villagers trading corn and garden produce to the no- 
mads in exchange for the products produced by these 
hunting peoples. Their trade routes often became 
those followed by early European fur traders. This 
trade did not prevent groups from raiding one anoth- 
er at other times, for young men could attain social 
and political prominence only if they had war honors 
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and were successful in raiding other groups for 
horses. 


Even before 1750 diseases introduced by Europe- 
ans, principally smallpox, began drastically to re- 
duce Indian populations, sometimes killing up to 95 
percent of the affected population. Smallpox proba- 
bly attacked tribes along the Missouri River in about 
1750, but a major outbreak in 1781 was responsible 
for massive depopulation, as was a later one in 1837, 
which almost eliminated the Mandans and, accord- 
ing to Joshua Pilcher, left the entire northern Plains 
“one great grave yard.” This depopulation made later 
American settlement a far simpler matter. 


European penetration of the plains came from 
three directions: from the southwest by early Span- 
ish explorers; from the north and east from the Ca- 
nadian plains and Great Lakes by the French and En- 
glish; and from the southeast, principally by 
Americans ascending the Missouri River. These alien 
traders brought a startling new technology, includ- 
ing edged iron tools and firearms, and a shift in Indi- 
an lifeways from one that stressed subsistence to an- 
other that focused on producing, at first, furs and, 
later, buffalo robes. These new elements, together 
with the introduction of horses, led to massive 
changes in their lifeways, ones that, for a time, 
brought them riches and an affluent way of life that 
led to today’s stereotypic view of the American Indi- 
an: a tipi and a horse-mounted warrior wearing an 
eagle-feather headdress and carrying a spear or fire- 
arm. 


Pierre Gaultier de la Vérendrye was the first visi- 
tor from the north to reach the Missouri River in 
1738, but about the same time, traders from St. 
Louis or Prairie du Chien, on the Mississippi, began 
infiltrating the northern plains, and other French 
traders were reaching tribes deep in the southern 
plains. By the early nineteenth century American ex- 
plorers began to follow the tracks left by the first 
traders, and initiated the process that led to American 
settlement and the often illegal confiscation of tribal 
lands. Lewis and Clark in 1804-1806, Zebulon Pike 
in 1805-1807, and Stephen H. Long in 1819-1820 
brought the West to the attention of easterners. The 
trails that brought cattle from Texas north into Kan- 
sas and further followed, between 1840 and 1897. 
But it was the initiation of the Oregon and California 
Trails in 1834 and 1841, and the Santa Fe Trail in 
1821, that brought trespassing immigrants and 
trade. Indian responses to them were largely the rea- 
son for the introduction of military posts along their 
routes. 
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W. Raymond Wood 


Far West 


As Indians east of the Mississippi embroiled them- 
selves in international wars, engaged in religious re- 
vitalization movements, and faced Indian removal, 
Indians west of the Mississippi were also experienc- 
ing profound changes in their way of life. Between 
1750 and 1815, new opportunities brought substan- 
tial economic, social, and cultural changes to the In- 
dians of California, the Great Plains, the Southwest, 
and the Pacific Northwest coast. 


At some time in the past, the Cheyennes’ Cre- 
ator, Maheo, warned the Cheyenne people that 
adopting horses would result in great changes in 
their way of life. Indeed, all across the Plains during 
the eighteenth century, American Indians dealt with 
changes in material culture, social organization, and 
intertribal relations as a result of the adoption of the 
horse culture. Horses had arrived in North America 
with Hernan Cortés in 1519. Spanish soldiers and 
settlers then took horses to northern Mexico, where 
they eventually spread into the Southwest. Indian 
groups in northern Mexico, for instance, raided 
Spanish settlements and subsequently traded the 
horses they captured to Indians in New Mexico and 
Texas. A second mass migration of horses occurred 
in 1680, when Spanish soldiers and settlers fled New 
Mexico in the aftermath of the Pueblo Revolt. From 
New Mexico, various Indians traded horses to Indi- 
ans living on the northern Great Plains. 


Horses made hunting bison more efficient and 
quicker and brought new material culture items 
such as saddles and bridles. For some, like the Chey- 
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A Traditional Dance. This image from circa 1806 by Wilhelm von Tilenau depicts a group of costumed Indians engaging 
in a traditional dance near the San José de Guadalupe Mission in California. © CORBIS. 


ennes, Comanches, and Lakotas, the horse culture 
brought wealth and power—but not without costs. 
First, the drive to acquire horses put tribes in direct 
conflict with one another and increased the incidence 
of warfare on the Great Plains. The Lakotas em- 
barked on an impressive expansion during the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, moving from Min- 
nesota to occupying parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. In the process they dis- 
lodged the Mandans, Hidatsas, Arikaras, Omahas, 
and Pawnees. Second, the acquisition of horses pre- 
cipitated social fissures. Horses became the prime in- 
dicator of wealth within Indian groups; the man 
with the most horses usually controlled an unequal 
portion of wealth. Plains Indians became stratified 
into, as the Kiowas called them, the fine (those with 
more than a hundred horses), the middling (those 
with around twenty horses), and the poor (those 
with few or no horses). These social changes also af- 
fected women’s roles. When women harvested wild 
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food sources or practiced agriculture, they were the 
primary economic providers of their group. With the 
advent of the horse and buffalo economy, men be- 
came the primary providers (they hunted the buffa- 
lo), and women tended to become the processors of 
trade items (bison hides). Third, horses required vast 
acreage for grazing and thus threatened the ecology 
of the northern and southern Plains. Plains Indians 
tended to winter in river valleys, which were rich in 
timber and grasses. As a result of the long period of 
habitation as well as environmental changes on the 
Plains, these riverine valleys became denuded of trees 
and grasses. When Americans began to migrate 
across the Plains in the mid-nineteenth century, it 
only exacerbated an already worsening situation. 


The horse and bison economy also put Plains In- 
dians in contact with southwestern tribes. For in- 
stance, between 1740 and 1830 the Comanches held 
annual trade fairs in the panhandle of Oklahoma. 
These trade fairs became a rich and vibrant market- 
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place for bison hides, Pueblo pottery, European guns 
and horses, and human captives. The fairs were part 
of a larger regional economy in the Southwest that 
depended on the reciprocal raiding by Navajos and 
the Spanish for livestock and humans. Navajos fre- 
quently launched attacks on neighboring Spanish 
settlements, absconding with sheep and human cap- 
tives; Spanish and Mexican militias would then at- 
tempt to recapture them, taking Navajo captives in 
the process. Thus Indians and the Spanish were part 
of a tightly woven, though sometimes hidden, web 
of kin and economic relations. 


Farther west, Spanish officials established mis- 
sions, military bases, and civilian communities in 
California to combat what they saw as a threat from 
Russian and English traders in the Pacific Northwest. 
Led by Father Junipero Serra in 1769, Franciscan fri- 
ars established a string of twenty-one missions, in- 
tended to convert California Indians to Christianity, 
that stretched from San Diego to San Francisco. 
These institutions of religious conversion were com- 
pletely dependent on Indian labor to harvest crops, 
tend cattle, and make artisanal objects. The missions 
had high mortality rates for Indians. In response to 
beatings by friars, Indians often ran away or partici- 
pated in open revolt. 


Russians, British, and Americans in the Pacific 
Northwest also affected Indian life. They established 
a trade in sea otter pelts from the Aleutian Islands to 
northern California; although Pacific Northwest In- 
dians welcomed the new trade items and the poten- 
tial allies, the trade came at great cost. Europeans and 
Americans brought epidemic diseases that affected 
indigenous populations, and unscrupulous traders 
exchanged alcohol for the pelts, leading to other so- 
cial problems. 


Native Americans of the far West confronted 
small bands of Europeans and Euro-Americans in 
search of both furs and souls. By the time Americans 
began to move west across the Mississippi, the region 
had already undergone a century of enormous 
change. 


See also Expansion; Exploration and Explorers; 
Fur and Pelt Trade; Livestock Production; 
Spanish Empire; West. 
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American Indian Ethnography 


Between 1750 and 1829 Americans attempted to ex- 
plain the Indian cultures they encountered as well as 
to identify Indian origins. Eyewitness and secondary 
accounts of Indian life or the lives of whites among 
the Indians became popular reading, and collections 
of Indian artifacts fascinated the American public. 
Observers of Indian societies—ministers, missiona- 
ries, government officials, Indian captives, explorers, 
traders, travelers—wittingly or unwittingly prac- 
ticed ethnography, or the study and systematic re- 
cording of a culture. These records of Indian manners 
and customs reflect the authors’ judgments against 
the backdrop of government policy regarding the In- 
dians. 


The 1803 Louisiana Purchase ushered in an era 
of expansion, and land and its use increasingly be- 
came the focus of debate on American-Indian rela- 
tions. Land was precious to both groups, but the 
Americans had the advantage of the printed word on 
their side. Their writings applied descriptive and pejo- 
rative terms to Indians such as “wild,” “savage,” 
“primitive,” and “heathen,” rendering more persua- 
sive the land claims of “civilized” Americans. Even 
sympathetic collectors and writers employed these 
stereotypes. The idea that the Indians were expend- 
able took root. 


IDEAS ABOUT INDIAN ORIGINS 

Throughout the period of Indian displacement and 
Indian wars, Americans pondered Indian origins. The 
Indian trader James Adair was likely the first to 
claim, based on his observation of taboos and eating 
habits, that the Indians were the Lost Tribe of Israel; 
others were to follow, such as Elias Boudinot, whose 
Star of the West (1816) portrayed Indians as strayed 
members of the Chosen People. The Scottish histori- 
an William Robertson thought Indians had migrated 
from Wales, calling them “exuberant Highlanders.” 
Benjamin Smith Barton, in New Views of the Origins 
of the Tribes and Nations of America (1797), asserted 
that the Indians had originated in Persia and other 
parts of Asia. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC CHRONICLES: POSITIVE AND 
NEGATIVE IMAGES 


Prior to and during the French and Indian War 
(1756-1763), many positive images of Indians 
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Algonquin Child’s Coat. This coat was part of a collection of American Indian drawings on hide that was gathered by M. 
Fayolle in 1786 and taken to France. Most of the collection consisted of garments worn by chiefs of the Arkansas, Dakota, 


and Northeastern regions. © BETTMANN/CORBIS. 


emerged in the writings of observers and in records 
of transactions between Americans and Indians. In 
his memoirs (1753) Samuel Hopkins, a Congrega- 
tional pastor in Springfield, Massachusetts, attached 
great significance to the introduction of Christianity 
to the Indians, whom he felt were ready to accept 
“civilization.” In 1763 the interpreter Conrad Weiser 
detailed the Onondaga language and customs and the 
successful negotiations to establish a trading post in 
their nation. As Benjamin Franklin’s printing of Indi- 
an treaties between 1736 and 1762 revealed, Ameri- 
can officials learned that Indian councils followed 
strict protocol and rituals, such as using the wam- 
pum belt to seal agreements and the passing of the 
calumet to signify friendship, when engaging in land 
negotiations. Though a land speculator himself, 
Franklin decried aggression against innocent and 
friendly Indians. In 1764 he denounced the twenty- 
two massacres in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
incited by revenge for Pontiac’s War of 1763. In his 
writings, the Quaker reformer John Woolman 
praised Indians as containing the “inner light” or 
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knowledge of God. William Smith’s An Historical Ac- 
count of the Expedition Against the Ohio Indians, in the 
Year 1764 portrayed Indians as patriotic, indepen- 
dent, and lovers of liberty. 


Captivity narratives depicting Indian societies 
fueled negative images of Indians. Mary Rowland- 
son’s A Narrative of the Captivity, Sufferings, and Re- 
moves of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson, first published in 
1682 and reprinted many times, attests to the widely 
accepted notion of Indian cruelty. Other narratives 
also portrayed Indian brutality, such as Peter Wil- 
liamson’s French and Indian Cruelty (1757); William 
Walton’s A Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of 
Benjamin Gilbert and His Family (1780); and Mary 
Kinnan’s A True Narrative of the Sufferings of Mary 
Kinnan (1795). A somewhat milder version of Indian 
life was depicted in.A Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. 
Johnson (1796), by Suzanne Willard (Johnson) Has- 
tings, who lived for four years among the Abenakis. 


In the early nineteenth century, narratives and 
narrative novels began to portray Indian culture and 
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people as having a sense of purpose. James E. Seaver 
recounted the praise of Indian people by Mary Jemi- 
son, who lived with the Delawares for seventy years, 
in his Life of Mrs. Mary Jemison (1824). John Dunn 
Hunter’s Memoir among the Indians of North America 
(1824) commended his captors, the Osages and Kan- 
sas Indians, for their intelligence, religiosity, and 
communalism. 


Travelers and traders recorded scrupulously de- 
tailed accounts. Bernard Romans, in A Concise History 
of East and West Florida (1775), described Indians as 
unnatural and grotesque, whereas others took great 
care to observe and record indigenous cultures accu- 
rately. John Bartram, in Observations on the Inhabi- 
tants, Climate, Soil, Rivers, Productions, Animals 
(1751), and his son, William Bartram, who wrote of 
his encounters with Indians of the Southeast in 
1791, portrayed the Indians favorably. The trader 
James Adair, who lived with Cherokees and Chicka- 
saws for forty years, wrote glowingly about Indian 
law, marriage, and religion in his History of the Amer- 
ican Indians (1775). The Virginian Henry Timber- 
lake, in his memoirs of 1765, characterized Cherokee 
culture as an improvement over British culture. The 
physician and reformer Benjamin Rush praised Indi- 
ans for their wisdom in a 1789 essay on Indian medi- 
cine. 


The expedition from 1804 to 1806 by Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, commissioned by 
President Jefferson, and the publication in 1814 of 
Nicholas Biddle’s history of the expedition, provided 
a wealth of information about Indians from the 
upper reaches of the Missouri to the Pacific Ocean. 
The expedition brought back Indian animal-skin 
maps, dress, and a host of other artifacts that Jeffer- 
son displayed in his Indian cabinet at Monticello. En- 
countering over fifty tribes, the explorers described 
Indians as simple savages, culturally inferior to 
whites and prone to stealing and sexual promiscuity. 


THE “VANISHING” INDIAN 

One result of the Indians’ encounter with Americans 
was the depletion of their populations. War, alcohol 
abuse, and disease took their toll. Travelers, govern- 
ment officials, Enlightenment philosophers, and mis- 
sionaries put forth a theory of the vanishing Indian 
alongside notions of the noble and ignoble savage. 
Thomas Jefferson, in Notes on Virginia (1781-1782), 
called Mingo Chief Logan a doomed but, in the phi- 
losopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s phrase, “noble 
savage.” In his Letters from an American Farmer 
(1782), Michel Guillaume St. Jean de Crevecoeur at- 
tributed the violence of the frontier as much to white 
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settlers as to Indians, but other works, such as Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge’s Indian Atrocities (1782), de- 
scribed the Indians as racially inferior to whites and 
of a wild and brutish nature. John Filson’s The Dis- 
covery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke (1784) 
juxtaposed the heroism of Daniel Boone against the 
undisciplined, indecorous Indians. 


Many works attested to the social harms of alco- 
hol abuse among the Indians, citing it as the Indians’ 
path to disappearance. Among them are Franklin’s 
Autobiography (1784), Benjamin Smith Barton’s Ob- 
servation on Some Part of Natural History (1787), and 
Daniel Gookin’s Historical Collection of the Indians of 
New England (1792), in which the Puritan mission- 
ary portrayed Indians as barbarians, decimated by 
disease. 


“WORTHINESS” OF THE INDIAN: PHILOSOPHY 
AND LITERATURE 


The founding of the American Philosophical Society 
in 1743, with Franklin as the first president and Jef- 
ferson as a leading member, fostered the pursuit of 
knowledge in the areas of ethnology and philology. 
The Moravian missionary John Heckewelder, who 
became a member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety in 1797, chronicled his experiences among the 
Leni-Lenape Delawares in History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of Indian Nations (1819). His commendation of 
Indian life, except for their refusal to abandon their 
“heathenism,” became the focus of debates over Indi- 
an worthiness. 


The writers Washington Irving and James Feni- 
more Cooper considered the attributes of Indians in 
their fiction and nonfiction works. In his 1813 essay, 
“Traits of Indian Character,” Irving criticized the ra- 
pacious frontiersmen for breaking treaties and un- 
dermining Indian character; he also praised Indians 
for what he saw as their natural “wildness” stem- 
ming from long contact with nature. Cooper’s novel 
The Last of the Mohicans (1826) extolled the Indian for 
having conquered the wilderness and passing it on to 
the white man. In 1829 John Augustus Stone’s pop- 
ular play Metamora, or The Last of the Wampanoags, 
based on the life of Metacomet (called King Philip by 
the colonists), reinforced American fascination with 
the vanishing “noble savage.” 


INDIAN EXPENDABILITY AND REMOVAL 

In 1820 President James Monroe commissioned 
Jedidiah Morse to tour among the Indians and ascer- 
tain the “actual state” of Indian affairs. In Morse’s 
1822 Report to the Secretary of War of the United States 
on Indian Affairs, he pressed for immediate programs 
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of “civilization.” Policymakers agreed that the Indi- 
ans were expendable, but they had serious doubts as 
to whether the Indians would accept acculturation 
programs. By 1829 the notion that Indians should 
be made peripheral to American society had become 
dominant. 


Favoring a policy of Indian removal, Lewis Cass, 
the governor of Michigan Territory and later secre- 
tary of war to Andrew Jackson, dismissed Hecke- 
welder’s Indian history and Hunter’s captivity mem- 
oir as presenting Indians in too favorable a light; he 
found The Last of the Mohicans superficial and ro- 
mantic. Responding to the removalists, William 
Apess, a Pequot, admonished whites for driving Indi- 
ans from their ancestral domains in his autobiogra- 
phy A Son of the Forest (1829). Jeremiah Evarts pub- 
lished essays against Indian removal in 1830 under 
the pseudonym William Penn, invoking the teach- 
ings of Penn as they correlated to Evarts’s own beliefs 
about America’s obligations, both legal and moral, to 
indigenous peoples. 


Intellectualizing Indian existence failed to stop 
the push for Indian removal. The audience for print- 
ed materials and collected artifacts of Indian life lived 
along the East Coast, far removed from the Indians 
of the interior and the frontiersmen who came in 
contact with them. By 1829 the frontier voice was 
a deciding factor in the formation of a policy of Indi- 
an removal. Displacement and dispossession fol- 
lowed, and much of the literature by then accepted 
Indian expendability as a reality. 


See also American Philosophical Society; 
Autobiography and Memoir; Fiction; 
Louisiana Purchase; Racial Theory. 
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American Indian Policy, 1787-1830 


The new American nation developed an Indian policy 
based on the premise that peace must be maintained. 
National leaders considered war too expensive, and 
they feared that harsh treatment of the Indians 
would blacken the nation’s honor and reputation. By 
conciliation of the Indians through negotiation, lib- 
eral gifts and presents to the chiefs, guarantees of 
protection against white encroachment, and well- 
developed trade to provide for Indian wants, federal 
officials envisioned peace and prosperity for both the 
new Republic and the Indian tribes on the frontiers. 


Peace, however, was an elusive goal, for white 
citizens on the frontier were avaricious for land; they 
had little respect for Indians and their culture, and it 
was difficult for the government to restrain them. 
Time and again, serious wars interrupted the peace, 
which nevertheless remained a constant goal. To 
meet the challenge of preserving peace while at the 
same time satisfying the demands of white citizens, 
the government, in the ethnocentric climate of the 
times, hoped that the Indians would ultimately ac- 
cept the cultural patterns of the whites and thus be 
assimilated into mainstream American society. The 
Indian problem would disappear if the Indians disap- 
peared, not by extermination but by amalgamation. 


THE PLAN OF CIVILIZATION 

The theoretical basis for this hope for assimilation 
was supplied by George Washington, Secretary of 
War Henry Knox, and Thomas Jefferson. These offi- 
cials were men of the Enlightenment, and their views 
were widely shared. They saw the Indians as broth- 
ers moving inexorably from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, and they were determined to encourage and 
support the journey. The main embodiment of the 
principle was a plan of civilization, begun in Wash- 
ington’s administration and carried on by Jefferson 
and his successors. Its outline was simple: give the 
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INDIAN PEACE MEDALS 


An important element in federal Indian policy was the 
distribution of silver medals to Indian chiefs and warriors 
as a sign of friendship and allegiance. The United States 
inherited the practice from the British, French, and 
Spanish; and Indian chiefs expected to get such medals 
from their new Great Father. 


During Washington's administration, officials pre- 
sented large oval medals, individually engraved. Some 
small medals with scenes of civilized life were struck in 
England at Washington's direction to reward Indians for 
their acceptance of white ways. Then the government 
settled on a new form for the medals. Beginning with 
the Jefferson presidency, the U.S. Mint struck large 
round medals bearing on the obverse the bust of the 
president and on the reverse, amid clasped hands and 
crossed peacepipe and hatchet, a message proclaiming 
PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Lewis and Clark presented such medals to Indian 
chiefs, and the medals were used widely by Indian 
agents and other American officials. They came at first 
in three sizes, in order to differentiate chiefs of varying 
importance. The medals were produced for succeeding 
administrations (except that of William Henry Harrison) 


Indians cattle and sheep as private property; supply 
plows and other agricultural tools (with blacksmiths 
to keep them in shape); and provide cards, spinning 
wheels, and looms. Thus would the men be able to 
support their families by agriculture while the 
women practiced the arts of domestic manufacture. 
Once the Indians had adopted these methods of suste- 
nance, they would make their hunting grounds 
available for white settlers because extensive territo- 
ries would no longer be necessary for food and cloth- 
ing. The government sent agents to work among the 
tribes with instructions to carry out this plan as their 
primary duty. 


Indian policy, of course, did not develop in a vac- 
uum, but was influenced by the circumstances of 
the day. The federal policy grew little by little to meet 
the exigencies of the times. One problem was land. 
The United States acknowledged the Indians’ owner- 
ship of their lands, but it limited that right to occupa- 
tion and use, without admitting a fee simple title, 
which would have allowed the Indians to dispose of 
their land at will. The federal government paid for 
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until 1890. All those before 1850 used the peace and 
friendship reverse; later medals had reverses designed 
to promote culture change among the Indians. 


As Thomas L. McKenney, head of the Indian Office, 
wrote to Secretary of War John H. Eaton on 21 
December 1829: “Without medals, any plan of opera- 
tions among the Indians, be it what it may, is essential- 
ly enfeebled. This comes of the high value which the 
Indians set upon these tokens of Friendship. They are, 
besides this indication of the Government Friendship, 
badges of power to them, and trophies of renown. They 
will not consent to part from this ancient right, as they 
esteem it; and according to the value they set upon 
medals is the importance to the Government in having 
them to bestow.” 


The medals are now of interest chiefly to museums 
and private collectors, who pay high prices for them. In 
the early Republic they were essential for successful 
dealings with the Indians. 


Francis Paul Prucha 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prucha, Francis Paul. /ndian Peace Medals in 
American History. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2000. 


lands that the Indians ceded rather than claiming 
them by right of conquest. And it insisted that the In- 
dians could cede or sell land only to the government, 
which carefully guarded this right of preemption. 


Another problem was trade, a primary contact 
point of the two races in much of the early national 
period. Goods had long been exchanged between the 
Indians and the whites, the former supplying furs 
and peltries, the latter supplying knives, kettles, 
guns, and other manufactured goods that had be- 
come necessities in Indian lives. Unless fraud and cor- 
ruption could be eliminated from the trade, peace 
with the tribes was unlikely, and the plan of civiliza- 
tion could not be carried out. 


TREATIES 

The concerns that developed over the decades were 
met in the first instance by formal treaties between 
the federal government and the Indian nations. By 
1789, when the new government under the Consti- 
tution began, nine treaties had already been signed 
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Jefferson Peace Medal. This silver medal, designed by 
John Reich, was struck by the U.S. Mint in 1801 in several 
different sizes. Lewis and Clark carried a supply of 
Jefferson peace medals on their expedition west from 
1804 to 1806. The medals were presented to Indian leaders 
they met along the way. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


with the New York Indians and the southern na- 
tions. The Constitution authorized the federal gov- 
ernment to regulate commerce with Indian tribes as 
well as among states and with foreign nations, but 
it did not specifically mention treaties with Indians. 
President Washington, however, decided that the 
forms used in treating with Indians be the same as 
those used with foreign nations. The use of treaties 
persisted, despite a somewhat shaky constitutional 
base. Commissioners were appointed to deal with the 
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tribes; Congress appropriated money for gifts and 
annuities given in exchange for lands; and the signed 
treaties were sent to the president to be forwarded to 
the Senate for its approval or ratification, as the Con- 
stitution directed. Between 1787 and 1830, 142 trea- 
ties of peace and land cession were ratified. By 1830, 
except for the still-reserved lands of the Five Civilized 
Tribes (Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Seminole) and some lands in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, nearly all the territory east of the Mississippi had 
been freed of Indian title. 


The treaties, of course, provided much more 
than peace and land cessions. They regulated trade, 
promoted civilization, made rules for the detention of 
hostages and for exchange of prisoners, established 
procedures for dealing with crimes in the Indian 
country so that Indians could be deterred from pri- 
vate retaliation, specified the boundaries between 
white settlements and the Indians, provided annui- 
ties and other payment for ceded lands, required 
passports for entering the Indian country, promised 
protection by the United States (which the Indians 
agreed to accept), obtained rights of way for passage 
through the Indian country, supported education 
among the tribes, and limited state jurisdiction over 
Indians. All this supported peace, defined political re- 
lations between the United States and the tribes, and 
promoted the plan of civilization. 


TRADE AND INTERCOURSE ACTS 

The treaties alone did not maintain the peace between 
the Indians and the white settlers, who invaded the 
Indian country and boldly squatted on lands that 
were protected by treaties. So, beginning on 22 July 
1790, Congress, at Washington’s bidding, passed a 
series of laws “to regulate trade and intercourse with 
the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the fron- 
tiers.” These Trade and Intercourse Acts were the key 
legislation for governing the relations between the 
whites and the Indians—mainly by establishing 
norms and sanctions to control the white citizens. 


The first law was simple: it regulated traders by 
means of a licensing system, prohibited the purchase 
of Indian lands by any means other than federal trea- 
ties, and provided punishment for crimes against the 
Indians. Then, as conditions got worse, the legisla- 
tion was expanded in 1793, 1796, and 1799, and a 
more comprehensive and permanent law was enact- 
ed on 30 March 1802. That law renewed trade regu- 
lations, described the boundary line marking the In- 
dian country, specifically forbade invasion of the 
Indian lands by whites to settle or drive cattle, re- 
quired passports for entry into the Indian country, 
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prescribed punishment for crimes, attempted to 
eliminate horse stealing, authorized action “to pro- 
mote civilization among the friendly Indian tribes,” 
and appointed agents for that purpose. 


Because failures of enforcement continued, the 
laws authorized the use of military force to restrain 
the white violators, and they strengthened the sanc- 
tions against the introduction of whiskey into the In- 
dian country. An amendment of 29 April 1816, 
aimed at British traders from Canada, prohibited for- 
eigners from engaging in the Indian trade, and a law 
of 25 May 1824 required private traders to carry on 
trade with the Indians only at specified sites. Con- 
gress finally collected this piecemeal legislation and 
codified it in the Trade and Intercourse Act of 10 June 
1834, which endured for the rest of the century. 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

To ease if not eliminate problems in the Indian trade 
caused by profit-seeking white traders, many of 
whom were persons of low character, Congress, 
pushed by Washington, passed a second series of 
laws. This legislation, beginning on 18 April 1796, 
established government trading houses (called facto- 
ries), which sought to eliminate unscrupulous trad- 
ers by setting up trading posts owned and operated 
by the federal government. The intention was to 
treat the Indians fairly, restrain the use of liquor in 
the trade, and drive private traders out of the busi- 
ness by underselling them. 


On 21 April 1806 Congress established an Office 
of Indian Trade with a superintendent of Indian trade 
to run the business. It was a noble experiment; the 
system grew from two factories among the Creeks 
and the Cherokees at the end of the eighteenth centu- 
ry to anationwide system that eventually numbered 
twenty-two houses. 


The factories were also a civilizing force. Thomas 
L. McKenney, superintendent of Indian trade from 
1816 to 1822, was especially eager to encourage the 
Indians to accept white ways, and he turned his of- 
fice into a center for promoting schools and missions 
among the tribes. Largely at his urging, Congress on 
3 March 1819 established an Indian Civilization 
Fund by appropriating $10,000 annually to “in- 
struct [the Indians] in the mode of agriculture suited 
to their situation; and for teaching their children in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic.” McKenney distrib- 
uted the money to missionary societies, who added 
their own funds for Indian education. 

Although the War of 1812 interrupted the work 


of the factories, the system survived and expanded. 
Then it was crushed by powerful private fur-trading 
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interests, led by John Jacob Astor of the American 
Fur Company. Influenced by these men, Congress on 
6 May 1822 closed all the factories and turned the 
trade back to the private traders, although new legis- 
lation of the same date tightened the regulations. The 
government trading houses had fallen victim to the 
spirit of free enterprise. 


THE INDIAN DEPARTMENT 

The complexity of Indian policy after 1800 necessi- 
tated a growing bureaucracy to implement it, a corps 
of men collectively known as the Indian Department. 
At the top was the secretary of war, whose office was 
charged with the management of Indian affairs. To 
assist him in the field were superintendents of Indian 
affairs monitoring large areas in the West, whose of- 
fice was often joined to that of territorial governor. 
Reporting to the superintendents were Indian agents 
and subagents, who were assigned to specific tribes 
or groups of tribes and who lived with the Indians. 
These men enforced the intercourse laws, negotiated 
treaties, and were ambassadors of the federal govern- 
ment to the Indians. They protected peaceful Indians 
as well as identified hostile ones. They knew the Indi- 
ans, understood their needs, and were in general re- 
spected by the tribesmen. 


The system of agents in the early years, howev- 
er, was haphazard. Not until 1818 did Congress pro- 
vide funds specifically for agents, and only on 30 
June 1834 did a new law finally establish a well- 
organized Indian department. 


Some semblance of an Indian office within the 
War Department was provided by McKenney while 
he was superintendent of Indian affairs. Then, on 11 
March 1824, soon after the factory system collapsed, 
Secretary of War John C. Calhoun, without specific 
congressional authorization, established in his de- 
partment a Bureau of Indian Affairs. McKenney 
headed the bureau from 1824 to 1830. Correspon- 
dence with superintendents and agents passed 
through his office. He handled the payment of annui- 
ties and the distribution of the civilization fund, ex- 
amined claims arising under the trade and inter- 
course acts, and took care of financial matters 
pertaining to Indian affairs. Not until 9 July 1832 
did Congress create a commissioner of Indian affairs. 


The agents in the field cooperated with the trad- 
ing houses, which were often located near the agen- 
cies. They were in close contact also with the com- 
manders of the army troops stationed at crucial 
spots along the frontiers. Although the military men 
were directed not to interfere with Indian policy deci- 
sions of the agents, and the agents did not command 
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the troops, in many cases the lines of responsibility 
were not clearly drawn. Frequent controversies arose 
between the two sets of officers, even though both 
reported to the secretary of war. 


INDIAN REMOVAL 

The plan of civilization did not work as rapidly as its 
promoters had envisioned—and certainly not as 
quickly as the expanding white population demand- 
ed. Even those Indians who had accepted white ways 
were not likely to be accepted enthusiastically in 
white society. Many observers feared that Indians 
along the southern, northern, and western borders 
of the new nation might aid foreign nations in 
schemes against the United States. 


A new and radically different policy for preserv- 
ing and civilizing the Indians gained acceptance little 
by little. It called for the exchange of lands in the East 
for lands in the West and the removal of eastern 
tribes to areas west of the Mississippi, a policy made 
feasible by the Louisiana Purchase of 30 April 1803. 
A small exchange of lands was accomplished with 
the Cherokees in 1817. Then President James Monroe 
took up the idea aggressively. In a special message to 
Congress on 27 January 1825, he advanced his ar- 
guments in favor of removal, including the estab- 
lishment of a government in the West for the 
Indians. 


Meanwhile Georgia continued to pursue its in- 
tention to free the state completely of Indians. It did 
not acknowledge the Cherokees’ claims to sovereign- 
ty and began to extend state authority over the Indi- 
an lands within its boundaries. 


The issue of the removal of the Cherokees (and 
of other tribes as well) took on new force when An- 
drew Jackson became president in 1829. He denied 
that the Indians were sovereign and independent na- 
tions and that they could claim “tracts of country on 
which they have neither dwelt nor made improve- 
ments, merely because they have seen them from the 
mountain or passed them in the chase.” Either they 
must become subject to the state or move to the 
West, where no state or territorial claims existed. 
There, under the guidance and protection of the fed- 
eral government and freed from contact with the 
worst sort of frontiersmen, the Indians could contin- 
ue their advance toward civilization. 


Following Jackson’s first message to Congress (8 
December 1829), in which he outlined his policy, re- 
moval bills were introduced. Bitter debate occurred in 
Congress and in the public press between those who 
accepted Jackson’s proposal and religious-minded 
persons who feared that God would punish the na- 
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tion if it did not live up to its treaty obligations. The 
Jackson party won when Congress enacted a Remov- 
al Act on 28 May 1830, which authorized the presi- 
dent to exchange lands west of the Mississippi for In- 
dian lands east of the river and provided funds for the 
removal. Under that stimulus, despite Supreme 
Court decisions (Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, [1831] 
and Worcester v. Georgia [1832]) that supported the 
Indians’ claims, the Cherokees and other southern 
tribes were forced to sign removal treaties. In the 
North removal continued piece by piece in numerous 
treaties that did not furnish the high drama of south- 
ern removal. 


Federal officials in these early years had mixed 
motives. They heard the cries of the whites for Indian 
lands and acquired those lands through treaty after 
treaty. But at the same time they wanted to act hu- 
manely toward the Indians and to ease as much as 
possible the trauma of displacement. How well they 
succeeded has been a contested question among his- 
torians. Some see the government responding hon- 
estly to nearly insoluble problems; others charge Jef- 
ferson and similar leaders with hypocrisy and deceit 
in offering help to the Indians in their public pro- 
nouncements but robbing them of their lands and 
culture by their actual deeds. 


See also Land Policies. 
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Francis Paul Prucha 


American Indian Relations, 
1763-1815 


Indian affairs between the end of the Seven Years’ 
War in 1763 and the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 
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1815 were marked by a stark contradiction. On the 
one hand, policymakers in London and Philadelphia 
wrote stirring defenses of Indian rights, especially 
the right of American Indians to keep possession of 
their lands in North America. Basic ideas about sov- 
ereignty and Indian rights were worked out during 
this period. On the other hand, the half century be- 
tween the two grand wars was also the time when 
the loss of native lands far outstripped the total area 
of all the lands lost in the 150 years prior to 1763. 
From a relatively narrow coastal strip of thirteen col- 
onies in 1754 hemmed in on three sides—by the 
French to the north, the Appalachians to the west, 
and the Spanish to the south—the English-speaking 
settlements burst out of their confinement and with- 
in four decades claimed sovereignty over North 
America to the Rocky Mountains. After 1763, Amer- 
ican Indian tribes resorted to armed defense of their 
landholdings in a series of wars during and after the 
American War of Independence (1775-1783). They 
suffered serious defeats in the 1780s and 1790s, fol- 
lowed by crushing defeats to Indian nations in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley, the Ohio Valley, and the 
central Great Lakes region during the War of 1812 
(1812-1815). After every defeat of Indian arms by 
the United States, and sometimes in between, the 
United States sought and gained major land cessions 
from the American Indian nations. 


THE PROCLAMATION LINE OF 1763 

Having defeated the French in the French and Indian 
War (1754—-1760)—the North American phase of the 
Seven Years’ War—the British in 1760 arrogantly 
assumed that they had a monopoly of power and 
trade over the Indians of North America and there- 
fore could command without negotiating. Pontiac’s 
uprising in 1763, however, disabused the English of 
that notion. Instead, the British had to reinvent their 
king, George III, as the Great Father of all the peoples 
in his North American dominions. But just thirteen 
years after Pontiac’s War, his own English subjects 
in the colonies revolted rather than continue to sub- 
mit to his rule. In this regard, a student of history 
could consider Pontiac’s uprising against George III 
as the first American Revolution and the uprising of 
1776 as the second. 


King George’s royal proclamation of a settlement 
line in North America in October 1763—known as 
the Proclamation of 1763—is an important, if ne- 
glected, document in American history. The king of 
Great Britain said that his subjects all had their own 
homelands. His British subjects in North America 
had their homes in the thirteen colonies on lands east 
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“Horrible and Unparalleled Massacre!” Proponents of 
removal exploited the fears and racist inclinations of many 
frontier southerners and westerners who indicated that 
they would never afford Indians equal status. This 
illustration from around 1800 accompanied an editorial 
describing “merciless Savages . . . fatally engaged in the 
work of death on the frontiers.” © CORBIS. 


of the Appalachian Mountains; his French-speaking 
subjects had their homeland in the St. Lawrence Val- 
ley downstream from the Great Lakes; and his Indian 
subjects had their homelands in the lands west of the 
Appalachian Mountains. In other words, King 
George divided up his North American sovereign 
claims into three ethnically based enclaves. In effect, 
the Proclamation of 1763 introduced the idea of a 


geographical place called “Indian Country,” an im- 
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portant term in law not to be confused with the de- 
piction in Hollywood western movies of Indian 
Country as outlaw or bandit lands. Indian Country 
was the king’s designation of lands within Britain’s 
sovereign North American claims where Indian oc- 
cupancy of the land was not to be “molested or dis- 
turbed” by non-Indians. The king explicitly “re- 
served” Indian hunting lands for the use of Indians. 
The king demanded that his Indian children regard 
him as their Great Father, but he also promised them 
that they would be protected in their lands against 
trespassers, invaders, settlers, rum dealers, and other 
interlopers. 


Since 1763, the term “Indian Country” has con- 
tinued to mean the lands that Indian tribes occupy 
and hold without disturbance or trespassing from 
outsiders. The king’s settlement line proclamation 
anticipated that the British could acquire lands from 
Indian Country but only by an agreement directly 
between a tribe and the king or his representative, 
most likely a royal governor. King George III said 
that this type of agreement shall be held at a “Meet- 
ing or Assembly,” that is, at a treaty negotiation. The 
king’s representative would approach a tribe. A 
meeting would be held. A mutual agreement would 
be reached. The Indians would sell their land directly 
to the king for whatever they could negotiate. After 
the king took title to his new lands, he could presum- 
ably sell those lands to his English “loving subjects,” 
give them away, or keep them as a royal game park. 
But the Proclamation of 1763 made it illegal for indi- 
vidual Englishmen to buy lands directly from Indian 
Country. 


Land cessions and resistance. Unfortunately for the 
American Indians living in an area that became part 
of Kentucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
many of the king’s British subjects had moved west 
of the settlement line. Rather than try to expel the 
trespassers from Indian Country, the king’s main 
representative for Indian affairs in North America, 
Sir William Johnson, worked for four years to ob- 
tain a treaty cession from the Indian tribes that 
would redraw the line between Indian Country and 
the king’s thirteen English-speaking colonies. In the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix of 1768, the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy negotiated a major land cession. They sold land 
that ran from the Upper Delaware Valley southwest 
through the Susquehanna, Ohio, and Wabash Val- 
leys and then looped back up the Cumberland River 
Valley to the Cumberland Pass of the Appalachian 
Mountains. This cession confirmed the existing fact 
on the ground of a widespread European American 
population movement to the west of the Appalachian 
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Mountains. More significantly for the future, the 
Fort Stanwix land cession assumed the shape of a 
sword thrust deep into the center of Indian Country 
in the Ohio Valley that had the effect of separating 
the American Indian populations into northwest and 
southwest nations. To the northwest of the land ces- 
sion, the Indian tribes held a line on the Ohio River 
containing the lands north and west of that river to 
the Great Lakes and to Upper Spanish Louisiana. To 
the southwest of the land cession, the Indian tribes 
held a line on the Cumberland River containing the 
lands south and west of that river to Spanish Florida 
and Lower Spanish Louisiana. 


The Shawnee Indians did not accept the Treaty 
of Fort Stanwix, insisting that the Iroquois Indians 
who signed the treaty had no authority to cede to the 
crown the lands of the Shawnees in what would be- 
come Kentucky. In the years after 1768, Kentucky 
was the scene of bloody warfare between the Shaw- 
nees and English-speaking settlers. The Shawnees 
were eventually driven north out of Kentucky and 
across the Ohio River, but they fought into the 1790s 
to keep access to their old lands. Further south, in the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Valleys, the Cherokee In- 
dians resisted English-speaking settlers crossing the 
mountains into Indian Country. Open warfare broke 
out between the Cherokees and the militias of Virgin- 
ia and North Carolina in 1774. Many of the tribes 
that had fought the British crown in the Seven Years’ 
War now sided with King George III in his war to 
suppress the rebellion in the thirteen colonies. Some 
Indian nations, such as the Mohicans and the Onei- 
das in the North and the Catawbas in the South, sup- 
ported the American side in the Revolutionary War, 
but many more supported the crown. 


THE REVOLUTION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

The American Revolution did not erase the concept of 
an Indian Country with limited sovereignty within 
a larger sovereign power. Instead, the American Con- 
gress simply replaced the crown as that overall sov- 
ereign. The Proclamation of 1763 continued to be the 
basic model for American federal Indian policy. The 
United States forbade trespassers in Indian Country. 
It also enacted legislation to regulate trade there. And 
only the United States, through a treaty, could pur- 
chase land from a tribe. The first plan of government 
for the new United States was the Articles of Confed- 
eration, written in 1777 but not ratified until 1781. 
The Articles perpetuated the basic idea of the Procla- 
mation of 1763, stating that “the United States in 
Congress assembled shall also have the sole and ex- 
clusive right and power of . . . regulating the trade 
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and managing all affairs with the Indians, not mem- 
bers of any of the States.” In other words, only Con- 
gress, as the sovereign power of the United States 
upon independence from the crown, had the authori- 
ty to deal with Indians who were in Indian Country, 
but not Indians residing in the states. The shift here 
was subtle but important. Congress would deal with 
Native Americans in the areas northwest and south- 
west of the line of the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, and the 
separate states would have free rein to deal with Indi- 
ans within their boundaries. 


Revolution and Confederation. At the same time that 
the United States fought Great Britain for its inde- 
pendence, the new nation entered into active diplo- 
macy with Indian nations. Most notably, the United 
States in 1778 signed a treaty with the Delaware In- 
dians residing in the lands northwest of the Fort 
Stanwix line giving U.S. forces passage through Del- 
aware lands to attack British posts in Indian Coun- 
try. The United States promised material aid to the 
Delaware Indians, recognition of the Delawares’ 
right to their Ohio Valley lands, and most intriguing, 
the possibility that at some future date, the Delaware 
Nation could lead an intertribal confederacy and join 
the United States as a state. Subsequent warfare be- 
tween U.S. and Delaware forces made that promise 
a dead letter, but it was significant that the Congress 
was willing to contemplate a future federation with 
an intertribal group. The triumph in 1781 of ULS. 
forces fighting the British in the South caused the lat- 
ter to seek a negotiated end to the War of American 
Independence. Negotiations lasted into 1783, with 
the U.S. diplomats rejecting any acknowledgment of 
special rights for the crown’s former Indian subjects 
in the lands that the king acknowledged as the United 
States. 


After independence the Congress, operating 
under the Articles of Confederation, further spelled 
out its Indian policy in the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787. Besides creating a system of government for 
the trans-Ohio region, the document set out a new 
Indian policy: “The utmost good faith shall always 
be observed towards the Indians; their lands and 
property shall never be taken from them without 
their consent; and, in their property, rights, and lib- 
erty, they shall never be invaded or disturbed, unless 
in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress.” 


The Constitution. The same year as Congress passed 
the Northwest Ordinance, a different gathering of 
delegates met in Philadelphia to devise a new consti- 
tution. The document approved at the Constitutional 
Convention contained none of the lofty sentiments 
found in the Proclamation of 1763, the Articles of 
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Confederation, and the Northwest Ordinance. In- 
stead, the Constitution had only one direct and one 
oblique reference to the conduct of Indian affairs. The 
direct reference stated that Congress shall have 
the power to regulate trade with the Indian tribes. 
The indirect reference acknowledged that “Indians 
not taxed” were outside the American polity and pre- 
sumably kept their own limited sovereignty within 
ULS. borders. The Constitution contemplated a con- 
tinued relationship with American Indian tribes via 
negotiated and ratified treaties, like the half dozen 
concluded by the Articles of Confederation govern- 
ment in the 1780s to end wartime hostilities and gain 
land cessions from northwestern and southwestern 
tribes. Indeed, after the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion and continuing until 1871, the United States ne- 
gotiated and ratified more than three hundred trea- 
ties with Indian tribes. By the terms of the 
Constitution, these treaties were the “supreme law of 
the land” and continue in the twenty-first century as 
fundamental elements of American law. 


DEFEAT OF INDIAN NATIONS 

Beginning in the early 1790s, the United States en- 
gaged in a series of wars against the Indian nations 
of the Old Northwest and the Old Southwest. The 
goals of most of the military campaigns were to es- 
tablish U.S. power and secure Indian recognition of 
a superior U.S. sovereignty over the lands in the Ohio 
and Tennessee Valleys, but each campaign in which 
the United States emerged victorious was accompa- 
nied by a treaty demand upon the Indian tribes to 
cede and relinquish more lands. In the cases where 
Indian arms prevailed over the U.S. military forces, 
the Americans regrouped and came back with greater 
force to prevail and impose their will. The three most 
significant examples of the ongoing warfare between 
the United States and the Indian tribes within ULS. 
borders as recognized under the Treaty of Paris 
(1783) were the Ohio campaigns of the 1790s, the 
Indiana campaigns of 1811-1813, and the Alabama 
campaigns of 1813-1814. 


Battles of the 1790s. U.S. policy toward the lands 
northwest of the Ohio River in the mid-1780s ran 
ahead of U.S.-Indian diplomacy. On the one hand, 
the Land Ordinance of 1785 and the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 contemplated American settlement of 
the trans-Ohio region, and soon enough, settlers es- 
tablished communities at Marietta, Gallipolis, and 
Cincinnati. On the other, the United States had not 
yet made treaties with the Shawnees and Delawares 
ceding the lands on the north bank of the Ohio River 
and upstream on the big tributaries of the Ohio, such 
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as the Muskingum, the Scioto, and the Miami. To so- 
lidify its claim, the U.S. Army built forts at key 
points in the interior of Ohio and the American sol- 
diers there prepared for war. The Americans pursued 
a strategy of destroying Indian villages in 1790 and 
1791 on the Upper Maumee River in what became 
northwestern Ohio and on the Upper Wabash River 
in latter-day Indiana. U.S. forces overreached, how- 
ever, in the fall of 1791, and more than one thousand 
soldiers were cornered in western Ohio, where they 
were decimated by an intertribal Indian force of 
Miami, Shawnee, and Delaware Indians during the 
battles of Harmar’s Defeat (1790) and St. Clair’s De- 
feat (1791). The complete destruction of General Ar- 
thur St. Clair’s army seemed to presage a rollback of 
American power south all the way to the Ohio River, 
the line established in 1768 by the Treaty of Fort 
Stanwix that the Indians insisted was the true border 
between ULS. lands and Indian Country. In 1794 the 
U.S. government in Philadelphia decided to send an- 
other military expedition to reverse the St. Clair de- 
feat. This force, led by General Anthony Wayne, en- 
gaged in a campaign to destroy the intertribal 
villages in the Maumee and Upper Wabash Valleys. 
At the Battle of Fallen Timbers (1794), fought up- 
stream from where Toledo would later stand, the 
U.S. forces defeated the Indian soldiers. General 
Wayne then compelled the Indian leaders to sign the 
Treaty of Greenville in the summer of 1795. It estab- 
lished a new boundary line between the ULS. settle- 
ments in the southern half of Ohio and the now- 
reduced Indian Country to the north. Many of the 
Indian people who had lived in Ohio moved west to 
the Lower Wabash Valley of Indiana, north among 
the Ottawa and Potawatomi people in the lower pen- 
insula of Michigan, or northeast into British North 
America among the intertribal groups on the north 
shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario. 


Indian revitalization. In the years after the Indian de- 
feat at Fallen Timbers, some remarkable intertribal 
movements for religious and political reform began. 
Some tribes embraced Protestant Christianity, nota- 
bly the Mohicans, or Stockbridge Indians, whose 
leaders attempted to form new intertribal arrange- 
ments. Other religious leaders among the Indian na- 
tions rejected Christian missionaries and their teach- 
ings. Starting among the Seneca Indians of New 
York, Indian religious leaders preached a variety of 
messages emphasizing the importance of returning 
to old beliefs in order to reverse the imbalance of 
power with the Americans. The most inspiring of the 
new leaders were Tenskwatawa, a Shawnee prophet, 
and his brother Tecumseh a Shawnee warrior, who 
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built an intertribal community at Prophetstown on 
the Lower Wabash River in what became Indiana. 
The Shawnee leaders preached a message of intertrib- 
al resistance to the Americans and their ways, and in 
the years between 1805 and 1811, their views 
reached thousands of Indians from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co to Lake Winnipeg. In the year 1811, territorial mi- 
litia under Major General William Henry Harrison 
attacked the intertribal settlement and ignited a gen- 
eral war with the Indians of the Northwest that soon 
became part of an international war with Great 
Britain. 


War of 1812. While mainly remembered for the Brit- 
ish burning of the American capital at Washington 
and for the victory of the Kentucky and Tennessee 
militiamen against British regulars at New Orleans, 
the War of 1812 in the Old Northwest and Old 
Southwest was fought mainly between American 
regulars and militia on one side and Indian nations 
with some British militia on the other. Two leaders 
on the American side emerged as effective generals 
against Indian forces: Major General Harrison in the 
Northwest and Major General Andrew Jackson in the 
Southwest. Under Harrison, American forces defeat- 
ed Indian soldiers on the Lower Wabash. After an ini- 
tial loss of the garrison at Detroit, American forces 
regrouped and took the war into the Indian villages 
of British North America between Detroit and Niaga- 
ra. This campaign culminated in the decisive Battle 
of the Thames in 1813, in which the Americans rout- 
ed a combined Indian and British force and killed Te- 
cumseh. The power of the intertribal forces under Te- 
cumseh and Tenskwatawa to resist American power 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan was broken forever. 


The religious message of cultural revitalization 
and reform had perhaps its deepest resonance in the 
Southwest among the Muskogee (Creek) Indians of 
Alabama and Georgia. The villages of the Muskogee 
Nation divided in the year 1812 into two camps, one 
group supportive of revitalization and of opposition 
to the American settlers in the Old Southwest, and 
the other willing to coexist with the Americans. The 
insurgent group of Red Stick Muskogees began a civil 
war within the Muskogee Nation and soon enough 
militiamen from Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama 
joined to make the intratribal fight a battle between 
nations. Led by General Jackson, the forces of the 
Tennessee militia in 1814 finally cornered and 
slaughtered the Muskogee soldiers at the Muskogee 
settlement of Tohopeka in the Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend. After the fighting ended, Jackson imposed a 
draconian peace on the entire Muskogee Nation that 
included the cession of fourteen million acres of land 
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in Alabama, including fertile parts of the future Cot- 
ton Belt. In the next few years, Jackson imposed sim- 
ilar terms on the other Indian nations of the Old 
Southwest, thereby opening the way for the dramat- 
ic expansion of slave-based plantation agriculture in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. The allied, if 
fragmented, opposition of the intertribal groups in- 
spired by the Shawnee prophet had one final chance 
to halt the spread of American settlement and power 
in the years from 1811 and 1814, and soon after 
their defeat, the United States turned to a policy of 
Indian removal from the Old Northwest and the Old 
Southwest into the lands of the new Louisiana Pur- 
chase (1803). 


See also Creek War; Fallen Timbers, Battle of; 
French and Indian War, Battles and 
Diplomacy; French and Indian War, 
Consequences of; Horseshoe Bend, Battle 
of; Northwest and Southwest Ordinances; 
Pontiac’s War; Proclamation of 1763; 
Revolution: Military History; Thames, 
Battle of the; War of 1812. 
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James W. Oberly 


American Indian Relations, 
1815-1829 


The history of United States—Native American rela- 
tions between 1815 and 1829 was marked by an as- 
cension of United States military superiority over the 
Native American nations. It was also marked by the 
continuation of the federal government’s programs 
to acculturate Native Americans and bring order to 
the Native American trade, as well as by the emer- 
gence of an American plan to relocate the eastern 
tribes west of the Mississippi River. 


GENERAL POLICIES IN 1815 

Before 1815 the United States adopted policies in- 
tended to stabilize its frontiers and provide for the 
peaceful expansion of the nation. The government 
recognized the Native American tribes as sovereign 
nations possessing legitimate title to their land, paid 
for cessions acquired in diplomatic treaties, and pro- 
hibited white settlement on Native American lands 
without tribal permission. Congress also instituted a 
“civilization program” to prepare Native Americans 
for assimilation into the American population. The 
government included articles to encourage accultur- 
ation in its treaties with the tribes, appropriated 
money to supply Native Americans with farming 
tools and implements, and posted agents among the 
tribes to instruct individual Native Americans in 
their use. The federal government continued the civi- 
lization program with uneven success in the period 
from 1815 to 1829. Of particular note in this era was 
an act in 1819 in which Congress began appropriat- 
ing funds for the education of Native American chil- 
dren. Rather than establishing secular schools, how- 
ever, the government simply channeled the money to 
Protestant churches and missionary societies. By 
1830 over fifty schools had been established in or 
around the Native American nations. 


WAR OF 1812 
The civilization program was not as successful in 
achieving assimilation as its exponents had hoped. 
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Most white Americans, particularly those on the 
frontier, refused to accept acculturated Native Amer- 
icans into their midst on equal terms, and many Na- 
tive Americans simply did not want to make the 
transformation required by the program. In some 
nations, nativist prophets like White Path (Cherokee) 
and Tenskwatawa (Shawnee) urged their followers 
to repudiate Anglo-American culture and goods 
(particularly alcohol) and drive American settlers out 
of Native American territory. Many Native Ameri- 
can communities divided into factions that either ac- 
cepted or rejected the civilization model. 


During the War of 1812 the United States elimi- 
nated two major Native American uprisings 
spawned by nativist prophets. In the Old Northwest, 
American forces under William Henry Harrison de- 
stroyed a pan—Native American confederation of 
tribes led by Tenskwatawa and his brother, the war- 
rior chief Tecumseh. In 1814 troops under Andrew 
Jackson annihilated a group of nativist “Red Stick” 
Creek warriors at Horseshoe Bend on the Tallapoosa 
River. Jackson forced the Creeks to cede some twen- 
ty-three million acres to the United States in a treaty 
at Fort Jackson. American victories over the north- 
western confederation and the Red Sticks established 
U.S. military hegemony over the Native American 
nations in the East. 


In the Treaty of Ghent (1814) that ended the War 
of 1812, the United States promised Great Britain 
that it would make peace with Britain’s Native 
American allies and restore their former “posses- 
sions, rights, and privileges.” Within months the 
United States had concluded numerous treaties with 
the tribes from the Old Northwest at Portage des 
Sioux (near St. Louis) and Spring Wells (near De- 
troit). Rather than returning Native American terri- 
tory, however, the United States immediately set out 
to acquire more. 


Jackson became a pivotal figure in the American 
acquisition of tribal territory. As a U.S. treaty com- 
missioner (1814-1820) he used harsh, if not unscru- 
pulous, means to acquire major cessions from the 
southeastern tribes. He also played a controversial 
role in the United States’s acquisition of western 
Florida. In 1818 Jackson, suspecting that the Spanish 
were encouraging Seminole attacks on white settle- 
ments in southern Georgia, led an army into Florida, 
attacked the Seminoles, and captured and executed 
two British traders. Spain surrendered control of 
Florida to the United States in the Adams-Onis, or 
Transcontinental, Treaty of 1819 that resolved the 
conflict; the Seminoles subsequently ceded much of 
their territory in the Treaty of Gadsden (1823). 
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REGULATING THE NATIVE AMERICAN TRADE 
Until 1849 (when the Interior Department assumed 
responsibility), Native American relations, including 
the regulation of the Native American trade, fell 
under the jurisdiction of the War Department. The 
trade had always been a source of income, and trou- 
ble, for the United States and its colonial predeces- 
sors. The government continued trying to reduce the 
unrest provoked by unprincipled merchants in the 
years from 1815 to 1829. Congress required traders 
to obtain licenses and post bonds and provided pun- 
ishments for those found guilty of corrupt dealing. 
These measures supplemented the public factory 
system (which provided trade goods to Native Amer- 
icans at cost) that the government had established in 
1795 to compete with private traders. As superinten- 
dent of Native American trade (1816-1822), Thomas 
L. McKenney urged the government to continue the 
factory system and use it to promote civilization, 
Christianity, and fair dealings with Native Ameri- 
cans. The factory system expanded throughout most 
of the Native American country until 1822, when 
John Jacob Astor, owner of the American Fur Com- 
pany, and other prominent private merchants per- 
suaded Congress to abandon the government’s com- 
peting posts. McKenney lost his job as 
superintendent of trade in the process, but in 1824 
Secretary of War John C. Calhoun created the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs to manage nonmilitary Native 
American matters and appointed McKenney its first 
commissioner. In 1832 Congress codified Calhoun’s 
restructuring of Native American affairs. 


To intimidate the tribes and prevent them from 
reestablishing trade and military ties with Great Brit- 
ain and Spain, the United States built several forts at 
key river locations on the northwestern and south- 
western frontiers after the War of 1812. In 1816 
Congress began refusing trading licenses to nonciti- 
zens and authorized the president to arrest foreign 
traders and seize their goods. The federal government 
also tried, with little success, to eliminate crime and 
disorder among frontier and Native American com- 
munities. The fact that a particular crime could in- 
volve Native Americans and whites under state, fed- 
eral, or Native American territory jurisdiction 
complicated prosecution. Much of the crime was 
caused by the widespread availability of alcohol in 
Native American and American towns. In the Trade 
and Intercourse Act of 1822, Congress authorized 
government agents to seize a trader’s inventory if it 
included alcohol. In 1832 Congress prohibited the 
sale of “ardent spirits” in Native American country. 
This proscription was no more successful than the 
national prohibition declared nearly a century later, 
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for the government agents lacked the resources to 
rein in the private suppliers. 


NATIVE AMERICAN REMOVAL 

After the War of 1812 Jackson and Calhoun urged 
President James Monroe to abandon the federal gov- 
ernment’s policy of recognizing the land title and po- 
litical sovereignty of the tribes. The United States, 
they argued, should treat Native Americans as sub- 
jects of the state in which they lived. Jackson and 
state political leaders in Georgia began calling for the 
federal government to remove the Native American 
tribes from the southern states. In 1803 Thomas Jef- 
ferson had proposed the idea of relocating eastern 
Native Americans to the Louisiana Territory where, 
he asserted, they would have time to acculturate free 
from the trespasses of white settlers. Although a few 
thousand Cherokees responded to Jefferson’s en- 
treaties and moved west in the years from 1808 to 
1810, the vast majority of Native Americans pre- 
ferred to remain in their ancestral homelands. 


Georgia’s removal argument was buttressed by 
an agreement concluded during Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration. In the Compact of 1802, the state had sur- 
rendered its territory between the Chattahoochee and 
Mississippi Rivers to the United States. In exchange, 
the federal government had promised to extinguish 
the Native American title in Georgia as soon as it 
could be “peaceably obtained, and on reasonable 
terms.” Georgia used this agreement to force the fed- 
eral government to consider extinguishing the terri- 
torial rights of the Creeks and Cherokees who lived 
within the state’s borders. President Monroe re- 
sponded that the federal government was not bound 
by the Compact of 1802, and that while he favored 
the idea of removing the tribes to the West, he would 
not force any nation to relocate involuntarily. 


The motivations of removal proponents were 
primarily economic and racial. The emerging profit- 
ability of cotton agriculture created a tremendous de- 
mand for land in the southern “Black Belt,” a fertile 
crescent that stretched from western Georgia across 
central Alabama and Mississippi. The cotton boom 
enticed thousands of white settlers into and around 
Native American lands in the Southeast. In 1810, for 
example, 40,000 Americans lived in the Mississippi 
Territory; by 1830 the population of Mississippi and 
Alabama, the states formed out of that territory, had 
increased to almost 450,000. The Cherokees, Creeks, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws were very quickly sur- 
rounded by white Americans who wanted their land, 
and as soon as Mississippi (1817) and Alabama 
(1819) were admitted into the Union, their political 
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leaders began calling for Native American residents 
to leave their states. 


Removal proponents also exploited the fears and 
racist inclinations of many frontier southerners and 
westerners who indicated that they would never af- 
ford Native Americans equal status, regardless of 
how civilized they became. The situation of the Cher- 
okees offered a clear example of this irony. In the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries the Cher- 
okees developed a market economy, adopted a repub- 
lican government, and built schools and churches 
throughout their nation. They devised their own 
written language, known as Sequoyah’s syllabary, 
and used it in the publication of their own newspa- 
per. Despite this movement toward the Anglo- 
American standard of civilization by the Cherokees, 
and by the other southeastern tribes as well, most 
white southerners refused even to entertain the idea 
that they might assimilate Native Americans in the 
future. 


Toward implementation. Between 1817 and 1826 
the Cherokees (1817 and 1819), Choctaws (1820), 
and Creeks (1826) signed cession treaties that includ- 
ed removal articles. The agreements offered Native 
Americans living on ceded territory the choice of re- 
moving to land offered in the West or remaining in 
the East, taking individual allotments of land, and 
living as subjects of the state. The treaties promised 
that the United States would protect the removed 
Native Americans from attacks and white settlement 
in their new lands, allow them to maintain their po- 
litical autonomy, and continue to provide them with 
material and personnel to prepare them for their 
eventual assimilation. Similar provisions were in- 
cluded in the general removal treaties signed by the 
Native American nations in the 1830s. Some of these 
agreements, including the Cherokee treaty of 1817 
(which was negotiated by Jackson), were signed by 
dissident factions in the face of opposition by the for- 
mal tribal government. In order to prevent future il- 
legal cessions, the Cherokee national council enacted 
legislation formally establishing the land of the na- 
tion as property of the people in common and pro- 
hibited, upon penalty of death, the sale of tribal terri- 
tory without its approval. 


John Quincy Adams, who succeeded Monroe, 
held to the position that the Native Americans would 
have to consent to any removal proposal. The resis- 
tance of the Cherokees, and Adams’s refusal to force 
them to remove, infuriated the Georgia government. 
In 1827 George Troup, governor of the state, had be- 
come so frustrated by the federal government’s inac- 
tion that he threatened to use the state militia to re- 
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move the Cherokees and Creeks and promised a war 
if the federal government interfered. The Creeks tired 
of Georgia’s unrelenting pressure and signed away 
their remaining territory in Georgia. The state then 
turned its attention to the Cherokees, who adamant- 
ly refused to concede. On 26 July 1827, the Chero- 
kees adopted a constitutional government and de- 
clared their nation an independent, sovereign 
republic. In subsequent months they called over and 
over again for the federal government to intervene in 
the dispute and restrain Georgia’s belligerence. 


In 1828 the U.S. voters elected Andrew Jackson 
as president, and the administration of the national 
government passed into the hands of aman who had 
been promoting removal for almost a decade. In his 
first annual message, Jackson warned that the Na- 
tive American tribes could either remove or fall under 
the jurisdiction of the state in which they lived. He 
also called on Congress to enact legislation to remove 
the eastern tribes. Georgia was emboldened by Jack- 
son’s election and, within weeks of his victory, its 
legislature had annexed the Cherokees’ lands in the 
state. In 1829 Georgia extended its jurisdiction over 
the Cherokees and purported to abolish their national 
council, court system, and laws. Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee soon followed Georgia’s lead 
and claimed jurisdiction over the Native Americans 
in their states. The discovery of gold in the Cherokee 
Nation in 1829 only exacerbated the desire of whites 
to move onto Native American land; the Georgia leg- 
islature unilaterally seized the strike locations, pro- 
hibited Cherokees from approaching them, and es- 
tablished a paramilitary force to harass the Native 
Americans. Soon thereafter Georgia sent surveyors 
into the Cherokee Nation, divided its territory into 
parcels, and distributed them to white state residents 
by lottery. 


In 1830 Jackson’s allies in Congress responded to 
his request and introduced a removal bill. Despite the 
determined efforts of Jeremiah Evarts, the secretary 
of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, who led public opposition to the bill in 
New England, and Theodore Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey, who fought the bill in the Senate, the Indian 
Removal Act of 1830 passed by slim majorities in 
both houses. The bill, which Jackson signed into law 
on 28 May 1830, authorized the president to mark 
off territory in the West for Native American reset- 
tlement and negotiate removal treaties with the Na- 
tive American nations. The law also authorized the 
president to retmburse Native Americans for im- 
provements surrendered upon removal and to pay 
the costs of relocation and resettlement. 
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Native American response. With the passage of the 
removal bill, the Native American nations had four 
choices: submit to state jurisdiction, remove, litigate, 
or fight. In the 1830s different nations chose differ- 
ent courses. The Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws, and 
many tribes in the North reluctantly agreed to re- 
move. The Cherokees, led by their principal chief, 
John Ross, challenged Georgia’s extension laws in 
federal court. In Worcester v. Georgia (1832) the U.S. 
Supreme Court declared the Cherokees a sovereign 
nation and Georgia’s extension laws unconstitution- 
al. Jackson, however, did not enforce the decision 
against the state. The Cherokee national council con- 
tinued to refuse to sign a removal treaty, but in 1835 
a dissident group signed the infamous treaty of New 
Echota, which called for the surrender of all Cherokee 
lands in the East and the removal of the nation to a 
territory in the West. In 1838 federal troops entered 
the Cherokee Nation, rounded up some sixteen thou- 
sand Cherokees, and forced them to march to the In- 
dian Territory that Congress had established west of 
the Mississippi River (in what became Oklahoma). 
Military resistance failed as well. The Seminoles, 
Sacs, and Foxes fought bitter wars against the U.S. 
Army before they surrendered and were forced to re- 
move. Thousands died in the removal migrations, 
mostly from starvation, malnutrition, exposure, 
and heartbreak. The Cherokees, for example, who 
came to refer to the removal as the Trail of Tears, lost 
over a quarter of their population in the exile; deaths 
ascribable to the removal crisis may have approached 
ten thousand among the Creeks. 


Although most of the removal controversy cen- 
tered around the Cherokees and the other southern 
nations, the Indian Removal Act also resulted in the 
relocation of most of the tribes in the North, includ- 
ing the Cayugas, Delawares, Kaskaskias, Kickapoos, 
Menominees, Miamis, Ojibwas, Oneidas, Ottawas, 
Peorias, Piankashaws, Potawatomis, Senecas, Shaw- 
nees, Tuscaroras, and Winnebagos. In 1843 the War 
Department estimated that it had removed almost 
ninety thousand Native Americans from their 
homes. 


See also Adams, John Quincy; Jackson, 
Andrew; Transcontinental Treaty; War of 
1812. 
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American Indian Religions 


The eras of the American Revolution and early Re- 
public were turbulent times in Indian country. 
Waves of English and American settlers encroached 
on Indian lands, epidemic diseases winnowed indige- 
nous populations, and the pangs of dependency— 
including the increase of the rum trade—gnawed at 
communities. Religion provided succor for many 
American Indians during these tumultuous times. 
Many found new hope and strength in religious revi- 
talization movements that swept the Ohio Valley 
and Southeast. Others entered, voluntarily or invol- 
untarily, Christian communities and encountered 
Christian missionaries who promised new hope. The 
American Revolution profoundly affected the reli- 
gious experiences of American Indians. 


American Indian religions were holistic. Ceremo- 
nies and worship connected people, nature, and ani- 
mals. The ceremonies also emphasized harmony and 
efficacy. Religious practices ensured that hunters 
found game, that corn, beans, and squash grew plen- 
tifully, and that the universe remained in balance. 
When game disappeared, crops failed, or the universe 
was out of kilter, it suggested that the ceremonies 
had failed, been improperly practiced, or ignored, or 
a combination of all three factors. When such calam- 
ities befell the entire community, American Indians 
refashioned older ceremonies or adopted new ones. 
Thus American Indian religions were malleable and 
could incorporate other elements without losing 
strength. Contact with Europeans affected American 
Indian religious practice in diverse ways. For in- 
stance, some scholars trace the rise of the kachina 
ceremonies to the dispersal of the Anasazis because 
of drought and warfare. Kachinas bring rain, plenti- 
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ful crops, and cooperation among villages. In a con- 
troversial stance, the scholar Calvin Martin argues 
that hunters in southern Canada blamed the spread 
of European epidemic diseases such as smallpox on 
the beaver and other animals and subsequently 
waged war on the animals. All across North and 
South America, the arrival of Europeans disrupted 
the native world. New diseases, slaving expeditions, 
and the introduction of new items (such as alcohol, 
trade goods, and weapons) forced Indians to adjust 
their religious lives. 


RELIGIOUS REVITALIZATION IN INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


The succession of religious revivals that began in the 
1730s in the colonies coincided with a period of in- 
tense religious revitalization among American Indi- 
ans in the Northeast and Southeast. Native prophets 
such as Neolin, Handsome Lake, and Tenskwatawa 
preached a message of Indian unity, renewal, and re- 
jection of Euro-Americans. Their messages combined 
Old and New World religious beliefs and spoke to the 
issues—disease, excessive alcohol consumption, and 
war—that affected Indian communities. 


These religious movements resulted from the 
changes in Indian country during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Disease and Iroquoian war- 
fare had reduced many native populations, and, in 
response, surviving Algonquians, Hurons, and Win- 
nebagos formed multitribal villages in the Ohio Val- 
ley and along the Great Lakes. These multiethnic vil- 
lages served as centers of diplomacy, trade, and 
religious activity throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Witnessing the deleterious ef- 
fects of disease and trade dependency, shamans called 
for a rejection of Europeans and their trade goods. In 
1737 a prophet told his followers that God told the 
animals to leave the Susquehanna Valley because In- 
dians had traded furs for alcohol. In 1751 a Delaware 
woman informed followers that God had made three 
separate peoples—blacks, whites, and Indians—and 
that all should have different religions. These proph- 
ets, and others like them, outlined the forms of reli- 
gious expression during this period. First, they 
preached Indian guilt. That is, Indians were to blame 
for their current problems (trade dependency, over- 
hunting, and alcohol), but Indian actions (forgoing 
alcohol, ending trade with Europeans, and giving up 
European trade items) could correct these issues. Sec- 
ond, they preached a pan-Indian message. All Indi- 
ans, regardless of tribe, faced similar problems be- 
cause of English encroachment, such as the pressure 
on their hunting lands and trade dependency. These 
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messages of unity and anti-Europeanism became 
more salient after the 1750s. 


The aftermath of the Seven Years’ War (1756-— 
1763) fueled the shamans’ fire. After the British 
forced France to withdraw from its North American 
colonies, British settlers on Indian land in the Ohio 
Valley and Great Lakes prompted conflict between 
Indian and white settlers on the frontier. France’s ab- 
sence also left most Indians with only one trading 
partner—the British. Prices soared, the quality of 
goods declined, and British traders used rum liberally 
in their exchanges with Indians. These events laid the 
groundwork for a wave of religious expression. 
Sometime after France abandoned its colonies in 
North America, Neolin, a member of the Delaware 
tribe who lived at Tuscarawas Town, in present-day 
Ohio, received a visitor. This visitor told Neolin that 
before the Europeans arrived the Indians’ path to 
heaven had been unimpeded. Now, whites blocked 
the Indians’ path and irrevocably led them to hell. 
Neolin then began teaching the message of the Mas- 
ter of Life to the Delaware and others. He warned his 
followers of the dangers of alcohol and advocated 
that his followers surrender European goods. Neolin 
also suggested that American Indians were inherent- 
ly different from Europeans, and thus all Indians 
should unite to combat English expansion. Neolin’s 
message was accompanied by the use of the “Black 
Drink.” Indians brewed this concoction, drank it, and 
then vomited so as to expel English influences from 
their bodies. Neolin also preached a message of war- 
fare, predicting that Indians and Europeans would 
soon engage in battle. Neolin’s message was ex- 
tremely popular in the Ohio Valley and by the end 
of 1761 had reached all the Delaware villages in the 
region. By 1763 Neolin had followers among the 
Potawatomis in Michigan and Indiana. 


Among Neolin’s most influential followers was 
Pontiac, a member of the Ottawas. Pontiac told his 
followers that the Master of Life disliked the English 
but liked the French. Thus Indians should attack the 
English, force them to leave North America, and wait 
for the return of the French father. The ensuing con- 
flict, Pontiac’s War (1763-1766), fused religious and 
military messages to unite Indians in the Great Lakes. 
Indians across the region heeded Neolin’s and Ponti- 
ac’s call and lay siege to English forts. Some of these 
assaults were successful, but Pontiac himself failed to 
take Fort Detroit, a defeat with symbolic importance. 
Moreover, the demands of the hunt prevented Ponti- 
ac and others from keeping an army in the field year 
round. The brutal warfare on both sides (including 
General Jeffrey Amherst’s use of blankets that had 
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covered smallpox patients) ended the rebellion but 
not the importance of pan-Indian religious move- 
ments. 


Thirty years later, similar social and economic 
conditions spawned another revival. After the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Iroquois prestige and power de- 
clined. Between 1763 and 1776, the Iroquois acted as 
middlemen between the British government and the 
Indian nations in the Ohio Valley. However, the 
American ascension after the American Revolution 
stripped the Iroquois of influence and wealth. The Ir- 
oquois ceded large chunks of land to the United 
States (some of which actually belonged to Ohio Val- 
ley Indians) and lost their ability to act as political in- 
termediaries and support their own economies. Sub- 
sequently, alcohol consumption in Iroquois country 
soared. In 1799 Handsome Lake, of the Senecas, lying 
on what seemed to be his deathbed, received a series 
of visions in which the Creator instructed him on 
how to revitalize Iroquoian communities. Handsome 
Lake’s religious message fused American policy and 
religion with Iroquoian beliefs. First, he admonished 
the Iroquois to live at peace with the United States 
and each other. However, Handsome Lake protested 
any future Iroquoian land cessions to the United 
States. Second, he supported the United States’ ef- 
forts to teach the Iroquois Euro-American modes of 
farming and education. Third, he denounced alcohol 
and sale of Iroquois land. Finally, Handsome Lake 
preached the return to older thanksgiving festivals. 
Handsome Lake spread this message throughout the 
Iroquois nation for the next fifteen years before pass- 
ing away in an Onondaga town. This religion con- 
tinues to have adherents among contemporary Iro- 
quois. 


Similar economic conditions plagued Ohio Val- 
ley Indians. After the American Revolution, Shaw- 
nees, Miamis, and other Indians reacted against 
American settlers on their homelands. Little Turtle 
(Miami) and Blue Jacket (Shawnee) resisted the Unit- 
ed States, but Anthony Wayne’s victory at Fallen 
Timbers (21 August 1794) and the subsequent Trea- 
ty of Greenville (1795) forced them to surrender 
most of modern-day Ohio and Indiana. By 1800 
Ohio Valley Indians found themselves deprived of 
lands on which to hunt and dependent on American 
traders for much of their livelihoods. 


In the early nineteenth century, two members of 
the Shawnee tribe, the half-brothers Tecumseh 
(1768-1813) and Lelawithika (1768-1834), played 
a significant role in Indian relations with Americans. 
Chief Tecumseh attempted to rally Ohio Valley and 
Southeastern Indians to create a unified army to pre- 
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vent United States expansion. Joining the British side 
in the War of 1812, he helped them capture Detroit. 
Behind this military effort to block U.S. encroach- 
ment was the religious influence of Lelawithika. In 
1805 Lelawithika had a vision in which he visited 
with the Master of Life, who told Lelawithika to re- 
turn to earth and preach his message. Lelawithika 
changed his name to Tenskwatawa, meaning “open 
door,” and told his followers to throw off European 
trade items (especially alcohol) and return to older 
ceremonial practices. Tenskwatawa helped Tecum- 
seh advocate for Indian confederacy, and his message 
spread to the Shawnees, Ottawas, and Wyandots. In 
1808 Tenskwatawa, known among his followers as 
the Prophet, established Prophetstown, a settlement 
in modern-day Indiana, to accommodate them. 


In 1811 William Henry Harrison, governor of 
the Northwest Territories, marched on Prophets- 
town. Before Tecumseh left for the Southeast, he 
warned his brother not to engage Harrison’s troops, 
but Tenskwatawa ignored his brother’s advice. In 
Tecumseh’s absence, Harrison’s force defeated 
Tenskwatawa’s at Tippecanoe in 1811, and Tens- 
kwatawa abandoned Prophetstown. He was discred- 
ited in the eyes of his followers and never regained 
prestige. Tecumseh’s efforts for a pan-Indian alliance 
also failed. The Southeastern Indians (Choctaws and 
Creeks) rejected Tecumseh’s call for unity, and he re- 
turned to burned-down Prophetstown. Tens- 
kwatawa fled with other Shawnees to the west, and 
Tecumseh was killed by Harrison’s forces in 1813. 


During this time, a movement influenced by 
Tenskwatawa and Tecumseh emerged among the 
Muscogees in the Southeast. Muscogee shamans 
called for a rejection of Euro-American trappings, in- 
cluding livestock and alcohol, and a renewal of older 
ceremonies, such as the Black Drink Ritual and the 
Green Corn Ceremony. In 1810 some shamans went 
north and visited Tenskwatawa. However, the ef- 
forts of the Muscogee shamans fractured Muscogee 
society. Some chose to follow American policy and 
adopted farming and Christianity. Others, known as 
the Red Sticks for the ceremonial red sticks they car- 
ried with them into battle, remained hostile to this 
way of life. The Red Sticks resisted until 1813-1814, 
when Andrew Jackson delivered a crushing defeat at 
the Battle of Horseshoe Bend (27 March 1814). The 
surviving Red Sticks retreated to the Everglades of 
Florida and teamed with Seminoles to provide resis- 
tance to Jackson and Indian Removal in the 1830s. 
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INDIANS IN CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 

During the period of pan-Indian revitalization move- 
ments, other Indians lived in Christian communities 
throughout North America. Some Indians came to 
the communities voluntarily; others were forced. In 
the Northeast, Christian missionaries established 
communities for American Indians. For instance, 
Moravian missionaries created small communities 
for their Indian converts. Yet this placed many 
American Indians in harm’s way. In 1763 in Penn- 
sylvania, residents of Paxton descended on Conesto- 
ga, the home of Christian Susquehannocks who had 
moved to the town and lived under the protection of 
the colonial government. With passions and fears in- 
flamed by Pontiac’s Rebellion, the so-called Paxton 
boys attacked and killed six Susquehannocks. The 
Christian Indians then fled to nearby Lancaster, but 
the mob followed them there, broke into the ware- 
house where the Susquehannocks were hiding, and 
butchered them. Indians who adopted Christianity 
were not immune to the violence of Indian-hating 
colonists. 


A different story emerged in the Spanish territo- 
ry of California. Spanish officials, fearing British and 
Russian incursions from the Pacific Northwest, 
began establishing a series of Franciscan missions in 
California. Father Junipero Serra established the first 
mission in modern-day San Diego in 1769, and by 
1834 the string of missions reached Solano, just 
north of San Francisco. The missions were the focal 
point of Spain’s efforts to defend its northern fron- 
tier, which also included presidios (military bases) 
and pueblos (civilian communities). 


At the missions, Franciscans sought to trans- 
form native ways of life. Soon, Indians replaced wild 
foods gleaned from hunting, fishing, and gathering 
with domesticated plants and animals, especially 
corn and beef. Indians began living in Spanish-style 
houses and dressing in Spanish-style clothing. Fran- 
ciscan priests also sought to transform Indian social 
relations. They required unmarried men and women 
to live in separate dormitories (often in filthy condi- 
tions). They also squelched behaviors that conflicted 
with Christian morality. At one mission, priests and 
soldiers discovered a berdache—a man who dressed 
like awoman—and made him sweep and work in the 
plaza in the nude. After this punishment, the ber- 
dache fled into the interior of California. 


Religious instruction was an important part of 
the mission environment, as was religious conver- 
sion. Spanish officials gathered Indians in the imme- 
diate area of the mission and sometimes sent military 
expeditions inland to gather potential converts. Fran- 
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ciscans oriented all aspects of daily life in the mission 
toward conversion, such as signaling work and 
prayer times by ringing bells and performing bap- 
tisms. Some Franciscans wanted Indians to learn the 
tenets of Catholicism before baptism, whereas others 
placed little emphasis on religious knowledge as a 
prerequisite for baptism. 


Yet because of California’s isolation, economic 
factors often overwhelmed the efforts at conversion. 
Until 1834 most land routes from northern Mexico 
and New Mexico to California were considered too 
dangerous to traverse; civilian and military outposts 
had only sporadic connections with Mexico City and, 
by extension, Spain. Therefore missions, with their 
large Indian workforces, strove to be as_ self- 
sufficient as possible. Under the direction of the fri- 
ars, Indians harvested grain, tended cattle herds, and 
developed artisanal skills, such as leather working 
and soap making. The missions also traded with pre- 
sidios and, to a lesser extent, pueblos. These activities 
left little time for the friars’ efforts to convert the In- 
dians. 


Because conversions were limited, the Indian re- 
ligions remained strong and vibrant in the missions. 
The influx of Indians from the interior of California 
also helped to maintain traditional Indian religious 
ways. Shamans continued to administer to followers 
and heal the sick, and Indian dances persisted. Cali- 
fornia Indian religions also blended Christian and na- 
tive traditions. Among the Luisefio, Cupefio, 
Kumeyaay, and Chumash tribes, a new religion 
called Chingichngish gained in popularity. This reli- 
gious expression was named after a cultural hero, 
manifested as a new creator or a condor, who 
emerged among the groups. Chingichngish was 
probably a response to epidemic diseases as well as to 
mission Indians who fled the Franciscan communi- 
ties and brought tenets of Christianity inland. Indian 
participants, however, were extremely secretive 
about their practices and hid their religion from the 
Franciscans. 


For many California Indians, living in missions 
meant death. On average, Indians survived only 
twelve years of mission life. Between 1769 and 1834, 
California’s Indian population declined by almost 
one-third. Yet, unlike Spanish mission efforts in New 
Mexico and Texas, a large population in the interior 
of California provided ready sources of new converts 
and workers. Spanish soldiers made frequent forays 
into the San Joaquin Valley to capture gentiles (un- 
baptized Indians) and bring them back to the mis- 
sion. 
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Poor living conditions and an influx of gentiles 
fostered discontent among the Indian population. 
Priests and soldiers attempted a number of methods 
of social control. When Indians committed criminal 
offenses, priests flogged Indian converts or put them 
in stocks. When priests considered crimes too egre- 
gious, Spanish officials executed Indians. In response, 
California Indians participated in a variety of resis- 
tance strategies. Many Indians ran away from the 
missions, sometimes for a few days, sometimes per- 
manently. Other California Indians participated in 
open rebellion. In 1824, members of the Chumash 
tribe near Santa Barbara rose up, attacked, and occu- 
pied Mission Santa Barbara and Mission La Purisima. 


CHRISTIANS COME TO INDIANS 

After the American Revolution, the architects of fed- 
eral Indian policy debated what to do with the Indi- 
ans living in the Ohio Valley and the Southeast. 
Anglo-Americans agreed on expanding onto Indian 
land; they disagreed on how to treat Indians living 
there. President George Washington, Secretary of 
War Henry Knox, and others decided the best way to 
ensure peaceful relations with Indians and open land 
for settlement was through the process of teaching 
Indians the rudiments of Euro-American farming, 
education, and religion. Toward this end, missiona- 
ries from a number of denominations, including Mo- 
ravians and Presbyterians, descended on Indian com- 
munities in the Ohio Valley and Southeast. Some 
tribes, including the Cherokee, invited the missiona- 
ries. 


The Cherokees had endured a tumultuous histo- 
ry since the Seven Years’ War. Between 1760 and 
1790, Cherokees had fought in all major conflicts 
and subsequently suffered from economic and politi- 
cal dislocation. In an effort to heal internal wounds 
and adapt to new circumstances, some Cherokees 
asked for Moravian and Presbyterian missionaries, 
primarily to teach school. Between 1811 and 1813, 
the influx of Christian missionaries and Euro- 
American ideas precipitated a Cherokee revival. 
Prophets attempted to direct and control social 
change. Some advocated expelling all Americans and 
American influences; others thought that the Chero- 
kees should expel Americans but let their trade goods 
remain; and still others thought that the Cherokees 
should allow a few more Americans to enter their 
communities, but no more than were necessary. As 
with other contemporaneous religious movements— 
such as those of Tenskwatawa and the Red Sticks— 
the Cherokee religious revival blended Euro- 
American and Cherokee religious traditions. Some 
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messages spoke of God and Heaven while at the same 
time proposing to minimize the influence of Ameri- 
can culture. Although the Cherokee religious revival 
paralleled Tenskwatawa’s, they were not affiliated. 
Still, many Americans, including the missionaries 
living in Cherokee territory, feared this movement 
and wanted the Cherokees to demonstrate their loy- 
alty. During the Red Stick War (1813-1814), five 
hundred Cherokees enlisted with Andrew Jackson’s 
force and helped defeat the Red Stick Creeks at Horse- 
shoe Bend. 


Between 1750 and 1815, warfare, epidemic dis- 
eases, and trade dependency forced American Indians 
to make difficult adjustments. In new religious ex- 
pressions, American Indians sought to mediate these 
changes. Some, such as Neolin, Handsome Lake, and 
Tenskwatawa, fused Christian and native religions 
to support a pan-Indian effort to block American 
westward expansion. Others, such as the Susque- 
hannocks, California Indians, and Cherokees, experi- 
enced Christian missionary efforts. Franciscans, Mo- 
ravians, and Presbyterians descended on_ their 
communities and attempted to change the Indians 
from the inside. Yet throughout this period Indian 
religious expressions remained strong and vibrant. 
Handsome Lake’s religion, Chingichngish, and oth- 
ers blended Christianity and native beliefs to make 
sense of anew world. These types of religious expres- 
sions would continue into the twentieth century, 
with the Ghost Dance and the Native American 
Church. 


See also Horseshoe Bend, Battle of; Moravians; 
Pontiac’s War; Presbyterians; Revivals 
and Revivalism; Tippecanoe, Battle of. 
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American Indian Removal 


The process of pushing indigenous tribes westward 
long predated Andrew Jackson and his oft-maligned 
Indian Removal Act. Every time since 1607 that na- 
tive peoples had their land seized or purchased by the 
European invaders of North America, they had to 
find new habitations and hunting grounds. By 1776 
they had been pushed well away from the Atlantic 
coast, and the new United States authorities soon de- 
termined to reduce the tribes’ remaining landhold- 
ings through a process of negotiation and purchase 
conducted, after 1789, by the federal government. 
By 1820 this process had successfully extinguished 
the Indian title throughout most of the North, com- 
pelling most indigenous peoples to migrate farther 
west or north into Canada or restricting those that 
remained to reservations of very limited size. In the 
South, native tribes signed over thirty land-cession 
treaties between 1789 and 1820, but the situation 
there proved more complex and contentious. 


Since 1789 the federal government had always 
been willing to envisage native people remaining as 
residents in the eastern states if they would accept 
“civilized” standards. Those standards required be- 
having as individuals rather than as members of 
tribes and becoming farmers rather than hunters— 
which would mean that Indians needed less land. 
This policy, backed by congressional appropriations 
after 1802, had its greatest successes among the 
most agricultural, settled, politically sophisticated, 
and numerous tribes—the Cherokee, Creek, Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw, and Seminole—but, ironically, the 
“civilization” program made them ever more deter- 
mined to retain their ancestral lands. In 1820 these 
“civilized” tribes still held the title to fifty million 
acres in the South, including large tracts of Georgia 
and Alabama and more than half of Mississippi, and 
their rights were recognized by existing treaties with 
the United States. 
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THE REMOVAL POLICY, 1817-1825 

The policy of persuading Indians to exchange their 
lands in the East for specific permanent grants of fed- 
eral land across the Mississippi was first proposed by 
President Thomas Jefferson in 1803 but was not of- 
ficially adopted until the presidency of James Mon- 
roe. His administration continued the “civilization” 
policy, but insisted that any tribe that refused to sur- 
render tribal independence and adopt individual 
landownership must be encouraged to emigrate 
westward. The lands they would receive were not 
barren wilderness but desirable farming areas on the 
fringes of the prairies. In 1817 the first treaty was 
signed by which a tribe was explicitly offered federal 
land west of the Mississippi if it would agree to emi- 
grate, and in 1818 some six thousand Cherokees 
moved west at the War Department’s expense, as did 
some Choctaws in 1820. 


However, the policy of buying up the Indians’ 
lands piecemeal broke down in 1822 when the Cher- 
okees and Creeks declared their determination not to 
remove, made land sales punishable by death, and 
even began to question the authority of the state 
they lived in. Any temptation to give up tribal au- 
thority and assimilate as individuals was in any case 
eliminated when the southern states refused to grant 
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citizenship rights to those Indians who wished to re- 
main as individual landowners. By 1824 the parties 
had come to an impasse: the speed of white encroach- 
ment on Indian lands made conflict likely, while the 
survival of tribal authority could not be fitted within 
the federal system without undermining state rights. 
On 24 January 1825 Monroe announced the first 
comprehensive removal plan, designed to move all 
the tribes—except those Indians who chose to remain 
as individuals—beyond the damaging influence of 
white men to lands across the Mississippi that would 
never be encroached on. The Senate approved the 
plan, but it failed in the House, many of whose mem- 
bers objected to a plan that seemed designed to en- 
courage the internal expansion of the slave economy. 


POLITICS OF REMOVAL, 1824-1830 

By now the issue had begun to affect presidential pol- 
itics. In the 1824 election most southwestern states 
overwhelmingly backed Andrew Jackson because of 
his leadership in crushing hostile Creeks in 1813- 
1814 and 1818 and securing huge land cessions. The 
successful candidate, John Quincy Adams, accepted 
the removal policy, but insisted that emigration 
must be voluntary and treaty rights respected. Geor- 
gia pointed out that in 1802 it had surrendered its 
claims in Alabama in return for a federal promise to 
extinguish the title of Indian tribes in Georgia as soon 
as practicable; in 1826, finally losing patience, Geor- 
gia began to survey lands not yet legally ceded by the 
Creeks. In January 1827 Adams’s Secretary of War, 
James Barbour, threatened to use the army to up- 
hold existing treaties, and Governor George M. 
Troup retorted that Georgia would repel all armed 
invaders. The Cherokees compounded this contest of 
constitutional authorities when they adopted their 
own constitution in July 1827, in effect creating a 
state within a state. Even the Adams administration 
recognized that removal would dissolve this impasse 
and prevent the possible destruction of the Georgia 
Indians. In the late 1820s Congress debated an Indian 
removal bill, but its proponents divided as to whether 
the new Indian lands should be established as a for- 
mal territory, with a locally elected legislature. The 
impasse helped make Jackson overwhelmingly pop- 
ular in Georgia and the southwestern states, where 
local whites coveted the Indians’ lands and feared 
their possible support for rebellious slaves. 


When Jackson came to power, he threw all his 
influence behind securing a removal act. As passed on 
28 May 1830, the act authorized the assigning of 
federal lands across the Mississippi to the tribes “for- 
ever” in return for their lands in the East, and provid- 
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ed a half-million dollars to pay for the improvements 
Indians had made to their lands as well as the costs 
of transport and subsistence for the first year in the 
West. Treaties for removal were still supposed to be 
negotiated freely and removal to be entirely volun- 
tary, but in practice Jackson refused to protect the 
Indians against the governments of the states they 
lived in, and various southern states passed laws ex- 
tending their laws over the tribes. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court striking down such measures could 
not be enforced, and most tribes quickly accepted the 
inevitable. By 1836 almost all the tribes east of the 
Mississippi, including most northern tribes, had 
agreed to remove to lands assigned to them west of 
the ninety-fifth meridian. Of the more reluctant, the 
Florida Seminoles fought on, retreating ever deeper 
into the Everglades, while about four thousand Cher- 
okees died when forcibly moved west in 1838-1839 
on what became known as the Trail of Tears. This 
tragedy was compounded by the fact that the lands 
across the Mississippi promised “forever” would in 
time be themselves lost, as white settlers moved west 
seeking land. 


See also Expansion; Florida; Georgia; Jackson, 
Andrew; Land Policies; Monroe, James. 
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American Indian Resistance to 
White Expansion 


North American Indians had been accustomed to 
dealing with Europeans long before the United States 
came into existence. For two centuries Indians trad- 
ed, intermarried, allied with, and fought against the 
various groups of newcomers. The people of the 
United States, however, represented something new 
in their seemingly limitless appetite for Indian land. 
For many native people, a long struggle to contain 
this aggressively expansionist nation consumed the 
eras of the Revolution and new Republic. 
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A WAR FOR INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Many Indians fought in the Revolution, most of 
them on the side of the British. In joining they acted 
less out of loyalty to the king than from an aware- 
ness that American settlers threatened their land and 
freedom. Some Cherokees, for example, saw the Rev- 
olution as an opportunity to punish squatters and 
regain territory lost to Virginia and the Carolinas 
over the previous decade. Against the advice of older 
leaders, Cherokee warriors began raiding backcoun- 
try settlements soon after the start of the conflict. In 
the Ohio Valley, Delaware and Shawnee leaders at 
first tried to keep their people neutral. Americans, 
however, treated both tribes as enemies, and soon 
Delaware and Shawnee warriors accepted British of- 
fers of alliance. For the Iroquois Six Nations, the Rev- 
olution became a civil war. The Mohawks, Ononda- 
gas, Cayugas, and Senecas joined the British, 
whereas the Oneidas and Tuscaroras sided with the 
Americans. 


The Revolution brought terrible destruction to 
Indian country. In the South, Americans responded 
to Cherokee raiding with punitive expeditions that 
burned crops and villages and drove whole commu- 
nities into flight. In the North, Britain’s Iroquois al- 
lies suffered similar forays, including John Sullivan’s 
infamous 1779 raid, in which Americans burned 
some forty Iroquois towns. Yet for all of the damage, 
the fighting was inconclusive. When invading armies 
left, native people often returned, and in 1783 Indi- 
ans still controlled most of the interior. The Treaty 
of Paris, signed that year, ended the Revolutionary 
War and granted the United States all territory east 
of the Mississippi, but from an Indian perspective 
this was a fraud. The British had no right to give 
away these tribal homelands. Americans claimed the 
interior, but Indians possessed it. In those circum- 
stances, conflict was bound to be renewed. 


INDIAN UNITY AGAINST THE NEW REPUBLIC 

Soon after the Revolution ended, the United States 
began pressuring tribes for land cessions. Believing 
they were dealing with conquered peoples, American 
treaty commissioners tried to dictate new territorial 
borders. They worked to gain possession of Indian 
country piece by piece, signing agreements with sin- 
gle tribes and, if that failed, with particular factions 
or individuals. American citizens, meanwhile, 
pushed westward, with settlers and land speculators 
ignoring any and all boundaries. In response, north- 
ern Indian leaders attempted to unite their peoples in 
common defense. The Mohawk Joseph Brant, the 
Shawnee leader Blue Jacket, and others built a mul- 
titribal alliance, rejecting the earlier treaties and in- 
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sisting that future land cessions be made only with 
the tribes’ unanimous consent. In 1786 they in- 
formed Congress that they wanted the Ohio River to 
be a firm boundary between the new Republic and 
the Indian nations. That arrangement, they suggest- 
ed, would be fair to everyone and would promote 
peaceful coexistence. If the Americans continued to 
demand land beyond the Ohio, however, the united 
tribes would fight for their homes. 


Confederation was not a new strategy. Before 
the Revolution, Indians had attempted similar alli- 
ances, the most famous being the movement named 
for the Ottawa leader Pontiac. In 1763 this coalition 
of Great Lakes and Ohio Valley tribes attempted to 
rid the Northwest of the British. Indians seized seven 
military posts and killed some 2,500 soldiers and set- 
tlers before disease and the British army broke the 
“rebellion.” The confederacy of the 1780s reflected 
what was, by then, a well-established political tradi- 
tion. 


The Indians’ effort to contain American expan- 
sion led to war, and for a time the confederacy had 
the better of the fighting. On two occasions mul- 
titribal forces led by Blue Jacket and the Miamis’ Lit- 
tle Turtle defeated invading American armies—in 
1790 near modern-day Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the 
next year in northwestern Ohio. In the wake of those 
victories, however, the confederacy began to splinter, 
as some leaders (among them Joseph Brant) advocat- 
ed negotiation over continued war. In 1794 General 
Anthony Wayne led a third invasion, besting an out- 
numbered Indian force at the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
in northwest Ohio. That defeat broke what was left 
of the Indian alliance, and in 1795, in the Treaty of 
Greenville, tribal representatives assented to large 
new land cessions in return for American promises 
that their remaining territory would be secure. 


PROPHECY AND RESISTANCE 

While white farmers sought to take Indians’ land, 
other Americans pursued their minds and souls. Mis- 
sionaries, teachers, and government agents worked 
to “civilize” native peoples, urging them to change 
their economies and abandon their religions and lan- 
guages. The men and women involved in this effort 
assumed that when confronted by a “superior” soci- 
ety, Indians would be destroyed if they did not join 
the new order. They also anticipated that as Native 
Americans discarded their old ways they would be- 
come willing to part with much of their land. The 
eradication of Indian cultures, they believed, would 
promote the growth of the Republic while rescuing 
native people from annihilation. 
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Few Indians accepted the logic of the civilization 
campaign. They adopted specific elements of Euro- 
American cultures that they found attractive, but 
they seldom sought the kind of wholesale transfor- 
mation desired by agents and missionaries. Some In- 
dians, meanwhile, responded to cultural pressure by 
actively rejecting white ways. This resistance often 
took religious form. In the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, prophets appeared in many 
tribes, holy men who taught that the acceptance of 
Euro-American culture had weakened the Indians 
and angered the Creator. Indians needed to purify 
themselves, casting away at least some foreign prac- 
tices and ideas, if they were to restore order to their 
lives and communities. Together, the prophets repre- 
sented an ongoing Indian effort to regain spiritual 
power and autonomy in a world unbalanced by colo- 
nization. 


Although some prophets opposed warfare, oth- 
ers played crucial roles in maintaining the armed de- 
fense of Indian land. Pontiac’s movement, for exam- 
ple, drew inspiration from the Delaware prophet 
Neolin. Something similar occurred in the early nine- 
teenth century with the last, and most famous, ef- 
fort to create an Indian confederacy. Like other holy 
men before him, the Shawnee Prophet, Tens- 
kwatawa, taught that Indians must reject Euro- 
American religion, goods, and economic practices if 
they were to regain the favor of the Creator. This 
message, which he began preaching in 1805, won 
him followers from a variety of northwestern tribes. 
Tenskwatawa’s brother, Tecumseh, shaped that reli- 
gious revival into a new movement for Indian unity. 
Like the previous generation of leaders, he urged an 
end to land cessions and criticized chiefs who contin- 
ued to sign American treaties. He traveled through- 
out the interior, inviting tribes to join together to re- 
strain the United States. 


As in the 1790s, the effort to create an Indian 
confederacy ended in war. In 1811 an army led by 
William Henry Harrison marched against Prophets- 
town, Tenskwatawa’s village, while Tecumseh was 
away. In the Battle of Tippecanoe, the prophet’s fol- 
lowers ambushed the Americans as they camped 
near the village; but Harrison’s troops drove the 
attackers back, forcing the Indians to abandon 
Prophetstown. The following year, the Indians’ con- 
flict with the United States merged with the War of 
1812. Tecumseh allied with the British, hoping to 
use the war to end American expansion. The Indians 
enjoyed some military success, but when the fight- 
ing closed the United States retained possession of the 
Northwest. Tecumseh himself was killed in 1813 at 
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the Battle of the Thames in southeast Ontario. With 
his death, and in the absence of a British victory, the 
last movement to create an eastern Indian alliance 
unraveled. 


DIFFERENT STRATEGIES 

In the South several tribes adopted a different path. 
As Tecumseh worked to form a confederacy, Chero- 
kees began building a centralized political system for 
their tribe. This was partly a response to American 
land hunger. Tribal leaders hoped that a strong na- 
tional government would prevent individuals and 
faction leaders from negotiating their own treaties. 
It also reflected the Cherokees’ accommodation to 
Euro-American culture. By the 1810s and 1820s, 
many Cherokees had adopted at least some of their 
white neighbors’ ways, in particular economic activ- 
ities such as raising livestock and spinning cloth. A 
segment of the tribe, meanwhile, undertook a more 
thorough change, entering the market economy as 
owners of businesses and plantations and seeking 
Euro-American education for their children. This lat- 
ter group led the move toward political centraliza- 
tion, although often with the agreement of more tra- 
ditional Cherokees. The culmination of the trend 
came with the framing of the 1827 Cherokee Consti- 
tution, which created a government modeled on that 
of the United States and declared that government to 
be the only authority capable of selling Cherokee 
land. Creeks likewise began centralization, particu- 
larly after the Creek War of 1813-1814. The nation- 
al council took control of tribal law, drafting and en- 
forcing national statutes. Politics, however, 
remained far more decentralized than among the 
Cherokees, and the Creeks did not adopt a national 
constitution until the 1860s. 


By the 1820s the Cherokees had become one of 
the most important targets of the removal policy, the 
United States’ campaign to persuade the major east- 
ern tribes to trade their lands for new homes west of 
the Mississippi. The state of Georgia demanded, with 
increasing fervor, that the federal government end 
Indian possession of land within its borders, citing an 
1802 agreement in which the federal government 
had promised to do just that. Federal officials urged 
the Cherokees to cooperate, offering them new lands 
and pledges of future security, and some did choose 
to migrate. By the 1820s, however, those who re- 
mained were determined to preserve their homes, and 
the United States faced the choice of either reneging 
on its promise to Georgia or violating its treaties with 
the Cherokees in order to force the tribe out. 
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The balance in this standoff tipped in Georgia’s 
favor with the presidential election of 1828. Andrew 
Jackson was a longtime advocate of the removal pol- 
icy, and Georgia’s leaders took his victory as an invi- 
tation to force their claim to Cherokee land. Soon 
after the election, the state legislature passed an act 
to absorb tribal territory into existing Georgia coun- 
ties. It then extended state law over the Cherokees 
and established a process to parcel out the tribal lands 
to Georgia citizens. The Cherokees responded by ask- 
ing the federal government to protect the tribe, as 
promised in the treaties. The new president, howev- 
er, refused to act. 


Some in the South expected violence, but the 
Cherokees chose different methods of resistance. Led 
by Principal Chief John Ross, they lobbied Congress, 
seeking allies among Jackson's political opponents. 
They conducted what modern Americans would call 
public relations campaigns, appealing in particular 
to opinion in the North. They received aid in these ef- 
forts from reformers and philanthropists, including 
missionaries with ties to the tribe. Using the Chero- 
kees’ reputation as “civilized Indians,” Ross and his 
allies argued that the Cherokees had done everything 
Americans ever asked and wanted only to be left un- 
molested to continue their progress. When the Jack- 
son administration ignored their appeals, they 
sought to compel federal action through the Su- 
preme Court, a strategy that resulted in two of the 
most important cases in Native American legal histo- 
ry: Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (1831) and Worcester v. 
Georgia (1832). In the second of these cases, Chief 
Justice John Marshall affirmed the Cherokees’ right 
to self-government and acknowledged that, under 
the treaties, the federal government had a duty to 
protect the tribe from Georgia and its citizens. 


The Cherokees won the day in court, and they 
gained a great many sympathetic allies. They did 
not, however, defeat Georgia and Jackson. The presi- 
dent ignored the Supreme Court’s decision, and his 
lieutenants continued to press the Cherokees for a re- 
moval treaty. In this increasingly desperate situa- 
tion, some Cherokees broke with the tribal govern- 
ment and began to advocate emigration. In 1835, 
arguing that the battle had been lost, this “Treaty 
Party” negotiated and signed a removal agreement. 
The Cherokee government continued to resist, lead- 
ers insisting (correctly) that the Treaty Party did not 
represent the tribal majority. In 1838, however, fed- 
eral troops began to implement the agreement, gath- 
ering Cherokees together for the long journey west. 
By the time the last group arrived in Indian Territory 
(today, eastern Oklahoma) in early 1839, at least 
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four thousand Cherokees had died either in camps 
prior to departure or while traveling the “Trail of 
Tears.” 


In the end, the Cherokees, like Tecumseh’s con- 
federacy, failed to keep Americans at bay. In the 
twentieth century, however, it would be the Chero- 
kees’ methods that would help Native Americans re- 
gain some of their property and autonomy. Political 
organizing, public relations, and the law would be 
the weapons of the new warriors. 


See also Expansion; Fallen Timbers, Battle of; 
Jackson, Andrew; Marshall, John; 
Missionary and Bible Tract Societies; 
Pontiac’s War; Proclamation of 1763; 
Prophecy; Thames, Battle of the; 
Tippecanoe, Battle of; Treaty of Paris. 
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American Indians as Symbols/Icons 


On the evening of 16 December 1773, 150 American 
patriots dressed as Mohawk Indians ran through the 
streets of Boston and down to the wharves, where 
they spent the next three hours dumping tea into 
Boston Harbor to protest the Tea Act. The meaning 
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of this dramatic act of defiance, which became a 
touchstone for the Revolution and a powerful sym- 
bol of burgeoning American nationalism, cannot be 
understood fully without considering the richly lay- 
ered history of the Indian as icon in American 
history. 


When the Sons of Liberty chose to disguise 
themselves as Mohawks for the Boston Tea Party, 
they called into play a wide range of meanings asso- 
ciated with the figure of the Indian. By the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, European iconography 
commonly represented America as an Indian Queen. 
Such imagery suggested the wealth and availability 
of the New World along with hints of savagery (usu- 
ally represented by club or bow and arrows) that in- 
dicated both the Indians’ need for civilization and 
their formidable strength to resist. 


American colonists adapted existing iconogra- 
phy to a variety of new purposes. The seal of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, for example, features an 
Indian woman who pleads, “Come Over and Help 
Us.” The Diplomatic Medal designed for President 
George Washington in 1790 represents the new na- 
tion with the figure of an Indian woman seated on 
bales and barrels signifying American natural re- 
sources transformed into items of commerce. The 
cornucopia she offers to Mercury (god of commerce) 
reinforces the effort to link the national destiny to the 
rich potential of the land, and to associate both with 
the figure of the Indian. 


During the years of the Revolution, the Indian 
Princess was often used by English and American po- 
litical cartoonists to represent the American cause. 
Political artists emphasized the Princess’s relation- 
ship to Mother Britannia, the vulnerability of the 
daughter, and the Indian’s commitment to liberty. 
Paul Revere’s 1774 engraving (copied from a British 
cartoon) shows America victimized by parliament as 
Britannia looks away in shame. Other cartoons fore- 
ground the Indian’s savage strength and love of liber- 
ty as representative of American resistance. For ex- 
ample, “Liberty Triumphant” (1774) features an 
Indian Princess with arrow drawn, leading the attack 
against England as she cries, “Aid me, my sons, and 
prevent my being Fetter’d.” A follower reaffirms, 
“Lead on to Liberty or Death.” 


After the Revolution the symbolic uses of the In- 
dian became more complex. The continuing popular- 
ity of Indian captivity narratives reinforced a vision 
of the Indian as ferocious savage. During the Whis- 
key Rebellion, backwoods settlers of Pennsylvania 
dressed as Indians staged violent protests against the 
1791 excise tax on whiskey while more peaceful 
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The Widow of an Indian Chief (1789). The noble and vanishing Indian, as seen in this engraving by John Raphael Smith 
after Joseph Wright, became a dominant trope in representations of Native Americans. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


groups published their demands in an “Indian Trea- 
ty” printed in the Pittsburgh Gazette in 1794. During 
the same period, fraternal organizations such as 
Tammany societies or the Order of Red Men provided 
citizens of the new nation a means to forge commu- 
nal bonds and to assume new roles as they experi- 
mented with the values and meanings that would 
distinguish a new, distinctively American identity. 


The Indian continued to be associated with the 
potential of the new nation, as is evident in Thomas 
Jefferson's Notes on the State of Virginia (1785). To re- 
fute the theory of the eighteenth-century French sci- 
entist Count de Buffon, who argued that the Ameri- 
can environment produced degeneration in all 
organisms including man, Jefferson offered a picture 
of the Indian as noble savage representing an earlier 
but not inferior manifestation of human develop- 
ment. As an illustration of the Indian’s superior ora- 


it 
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torical skills, Jefferson printed Chief Logan’s famous 
speech, which concludes, “Who is there to mourn for 
Logan?—Not one.” 


The conjunction of noble and vanishing Indian 
embodied by Logan was to become a dominant 
theme in representations of the Indian during the 
nineteenth century. From Washington Irving’s 
“Traits of Indian Character” (1814) to James Feni- 
more Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans (1826) to the 
legal and political rhetoric shaping American Indian 
policy, the disappearance of the noble Indian was la- 
mented even as it was embraced as an inevitable and 
natural process. In countless novels, plays, and 
speeches mourning “the last of the tribe,” Americans 
imagined themselves as heirs to the noble American 
qualities embodied by the doomed and vanishing In- 
dian. 
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The figure of Pocahontas provided a particularly 
appealing version of the noble Indian, whose nobility 
is best evidenced by her willingness to sacrifice herself 
to the cause of “civilization.” In the original story in- 
troduced by Captain John Smith in A General History 
of Virginia (1624), Pocahontas risks her own life to 
save Smith, then serves as protectress of the colony 
by warning of impending attack and providing food 
in times of scarcity. During the years following the 
Revolution, this image of Pocahontas as patron saint 
of the fledgling nation became the basis for a power- 
ful nationalistic myth of origins. John Davis was one 
of the first to popularize the myth in The First Settlers 
of Virginia, an Historical Novel (1805). Numerous 
poets, playwrights, and artists followed his lead, 
thereby contributing to the elevation of Pocahontas 
to national hero. 


The artwork installed in the Capitol during the 
early nineteenth century illustrates the role of the In- 
dian as national symbol. Above each of the four 
doors of the Capitol rotunda is a relief sculpture de- 
picting the role of Indians in American history. Two 
of the four scenes picture peaceful interactions— 
William Penn's Treaty with the Indians (Nicholas 
Gevelot, 1827) and the Landing of the Pilgrims (Enrico 
Causici, 1825)—while The Preservation of Captain 
John Smith by Pocahontas (Antonio Capellano, 1825) 
focuses on the moment when violence is interrupted 
by the Indian’s intercession for peace. The fourth 
sculpture offers a very different vision of the Indian’s 
role in national history. In the Conflict of Daniel Boone 
and the Indians (Enrico Causici, 1826-1827), Indian 
and white man are locked in battle, each resting a 
foot on a dead (or dying) Indian. Together the sculp- 
tures make clear that the confrontation with the In- 
dian—whether imagined as noble or savage, compli- 
ant or resistant—constitutes the symbolic ground 
upon which the identity of the new American nation 
was forged. 


See also Art and American Nationhood; Nature, 
Attitudes Toward; Whiskey Rebellion. 
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American Indian Slaveholding 


American Indians forced other humans to labor in at 
least three distinct forms in the colonial and antebel- 
lum eras. First, Eastern Woodlands societies and 
other Native American cultures customarily prac- 
ticed “mourning war’—combat initiated to avenge 
or replace lost kin. When a war party took captives, 
the prisoners could be tortured to death to alleviate 
the sadness of those who had lost relatives in battle, 
adopted to replace a dead family member, or held by 
a family in an ambiguous position between death 
and adoption as a form of servant. Eastern Wood- 
lands peoples did not hold these individuals as capital 
investments. Instead, the captives assisted their 
“owners” with subsistence and domestic chores and 
were treated as a distinct class of people beyond the 
protection of a clan. In the Pacific Northwest, the 
Tlingkits, Modocs, Chinooks, and other peoples of 
the region captured and purchased slaves from rival 
tribes. Native Americans in the region were motivat- 
ed by the desire to enhance their position in the com- 
munity and occasionally gave their slaves to others 
to demonstrate their wealth. Some peoples in the Pa- 
cific Northwest practiced the ritual murder of slaves; 
when a chief died, his slaves were executed and bur- 
ied with the corpse. 


American Indians participated in a second form 
of forced labor when Europeans arrived in North 
America. Spanish conquistadors and French and En- 
glish colonists captured Native Americans and forced 
them to carry burdens and work in their mines, mis- 
sions, and fields. In the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, merchants working out of the 
English colonies of Virginia and Carolina developed 
a vigorous slave trade in Indian war captives. They 
supplied Indian allies such as the Westos and Chicka- 
saws with manufactured trade goods, including 
guns and ammunition, in exchange for native pris- 
oners who were sold into slavery on plantations in 
the Southeast, New England, and the Caribbean. In 
1708 a Carolina census reported that 1,400 of the 
4,300 slaves in the colony were American Indians. 
The Tuscarora (1711-1713) and Yamasee uprisings 
(1715) were partly motivated by English traders 
who kidnapped their kin and sold them into slavery. 


In the third form of forced labor, Native Ameri- 
cans purchased or captured African American slaves 
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and put them to work in their homes, fields, and 
businesses. In the eighteenth century slaves captured 
in Africa gradually replaced Indians and English in- 
dentured servants as the primary source of agricul- 
tural labor in the southern colonies. American laws 
stigmatized African slaves as inheritable and alien- 
able (transferable) property, a status that had not ap- 
plied to the customary form of Indian servitude. In 
the late 1780s the United States established a “civili- 
zation program” to teach Native Americans to live 
and work like Anglo-Americans. Federal Indian 
agents offered slaveholding white planters as the 
model of civilization to the Indian nations in the 
Southeast; and in the nineteenth century a number 
of Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws de- 
veloped farms and procured African American slaves 
to perform the agricultural work that had customar- 
ily been performed by women. Indian slave owners 
also used their bonded servants to work on their fer- 
ries and in their taverns and manufacturing enter- 
prises. 


Although most Native Americans could not af- 
ford, or did not want to acquire slaves (most scholars 
agree that less than 10 percent of Southeastern Indi- 
ans owned slaves), a small class of bicultural Indians 
enthusiastically embraced the form of slave agricul- 
ture promoted by the federal agents. Men such as 
Greenwood LeFlore (Choctaw), Levi Colbert (Chicka- 
saw), Alexander McGillivray and William McIntosh 
(Creek), and the Vann, Ross, and Ridge families 
(Cherokee), bought and sold African American 
slaves, developed large plantations, and built palatial 
homes that rivaled those of the wealthiest white 
planters. By the 1820s the planter class had acquired 
tremendous influence in their nations; slavery thus 
became a divisive political and social issue among 
Southeastern Indian societies. Although the planter 
class, as a general rule, believed that their nations 
needed to embrace Anglo-American cultural mores, 
they opposed political integration into the United 
States and wanted their tribes to remain sovereign 
nations with the right to determine the future of 
slavery. 


In the 1820s the Southeastern Indian govern- 
ments began to adopt laws circumscribing the rights 
of African Americans held in bondage. The Cherokee 
national government, for instance, prohibited blacks 
from marrying Indians or whites, forbade them 
from participating in political activities, and made it 
illegal for them to deal in liquor or own property. 
Most historians agree that the Indian slave codes 
were not as draconian as those of the southern states; 
and at least one scholar, Theda Perdue, has argued 
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that slaves of Indians lived more comfortably and 
were treated less harshly than those serving under 
white owners. Whereas white masters and the 
southern state governments refused to allow slaves 
to learn to read and write, she points out, many Afri- 
can American slaves living in the Indian nations re- 
ceived educational instruction. 


African Americans did not always live in bond- 
age with Southeastern Indians. In Florida the Semi- 
nole Indians welcomed runaway slaves from nearby 
Alabama and Georgia into their communities. In the 
First Seminole War (1817-1818), the United States 
invaded the Spanish territory to recapture slaves 
who had fled to the Seminoles and to punish the Indi- 
ans for attacks on American settlements. Black and 
Indian Seminoles fought side by side to defend their 
liberty and territory from American forces. 


In 1830 Congress passed the Indian Removal Act, 
which provided the president with the authority to 
negotiate treaties that resulted in the relocation of the 
eastern tribes. By 1843 the federal government had 
removed all of the major Southeastern tribes to an 
“Indian Territory” it established west of Arkansas. 
When they immigrated, Indian slaveholders took 
their bondspeople with them and put them to work 
establishing farms and plantations in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Southeastern Indians in the territory contin- 
ued to possess slaves until the end of the American 
Civil War, when the United States required their na- 
tions to abolish slavery and accept the freedpeople as 
tribal citizens. 


See also Slavery. 
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British Policies 


Between 1754 and 1829, British policies toward na- 
tive North Americans sought three key objectives: re- 
cruitment and supply of native military allies; regu- 
lation of trade and diplomacy; and protection of 
native peoples’ territorial integrity through negotiat- 
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ed settlement boundary lines. Although these policies 
played a crucial role in the British victory over France 
in the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), they rapidly 
fell into disfavor among the settler population of 
British North America after 1763. By 1776, colo- 
nists’ discontent with imperial oversight of Indian 
affairs constituted a significant grievance against 
Great Britain. In the aftermath of the Revolutionary 
War (1775-1783), the ongoing influence of the Brit- 
ish Indian Department in Canada with native peoples 
in the United States was viewed by many Americans 
as a threat to the survival of the Republic itself. Only 
after the Treaty of Ghent (1814) ended the War of 
1812 (1812-1815) did the British cease to pursue al- 
liances with Native Americans as a means of check- 
ing American expansionism. 


LATE COLONIAL YEARS 

The Albany Congress of 1754 witnessed the first call 
by imperial reformers for centralizing control of In- 
dian affairs in British North America. General Ed- 
ward Braddock commissioned William Johnson as 
his agent to the Six Nations (Iroquois) in 1755, 
and in 1756 the crown established northern and 
southern superintendencies for the colonies. South 
Carolina merchant Edmond Atkin became the first 
superintendent of the Southern Department; Wil- 
liam Johnson headed the Northern Department. 
Leaving Indian affairs primarily in the hands of lo- 
cally constituted bodies in individual colonies marked 
a dramatic change from past practice. After 1755, 
the crown sought to rationalize and extend its con- 
trol over Indian policymaking, employing the super- 
intendents to integrate Native Americans into a mul- 
tinational North American empire in which all 
constituent peoples were at once protected by and 
subordinated to the crown. 


During the Seven Years’ War, the administrative 
reforms in British Indian policy had minimal impact 
on military affairs. Neither Johnson nor Atkin 
proved successful in imposing their authority over 
the Iroquois or the Cherokees (the two largest Brit- 
ish-allied Indian nations). As in prior colonial con- 
flicts, native warriors dictated the extent of their 
participation in British military campaigns notwith- 
standing threats, cajoling, and lavish outlays of cash, 
arms, and supplies from the superintendents. The 
critical turn for British Indian policy came at the 
Treaty of Easton in October 1758, when Pennsylva- 
nia officials conceded a settlement boundary line (at 
the Allegheny Mountains) to hostile western Algon- 
quian nations then allied to France. This promise, 
which became fundamental to subsequent British In- 
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dian policy, encouraged native peoples to withdraw 
military support from France. The lack of Indian al- 
lies to pursue offensive frontier raiding forced the 
French into a defensive posture, which contributed to 
the British conquest of Canada in 1760. 


The expansion of British territorial jurisdiction in 
North America after the Seven Years’ War created 
conflicting needs to forge diplomatic and economic 
ties to many native peoples previously connected to 
France and Spain on the one hand, and to economize 
Indian Department expenditures on the other. Provi- 
sion for a settlement boundary line in the British 
Crown’s Proclamation of 1763 was intended to pro- 
tect native peoples’ territorial integrity from settler 
encroachment, but it also antagonized many squat- 
ters and colonial land speculators with claims to 
lands beyond the boundary. The British military 
presence in the trans-Appalachian West proved inca- 
pable of stemming the postwar movement of settlers 
into Indian territory, forcing Johnson and John Stu- 
art (who replaced Atkin in 1762) to continually re- 
vise the northern and southern boundary lines 
through treaty negotiations with influential tribal 
groups between 1763 and 1773. In 1764 Johnson 
proposed a comprehensive “Plan for the Future Man- 
agement of Indian Affairs,” which advocated confin- 
ing all Indian trade to licensed merchants at military 
posts operating from a fixed price schedule and offi- 
cial renewal of the diplomatic custom of regular dis- 
tributions of military supplies and material goods (or 
“presents”) to allied native nations. However, the 
British Parliament’s repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766 
eliminated the colonial revenues needed to fund 
Johnson’s plan. Parliament took further steps to- 
ward the deregulation of Indian affairs in 1768, re- 
storing control over the Indian trade to individual 
colonies and relocating the bulk of the military estab- 
lishment from the scattered interior posts to cities on 
the colonial seaboard to deter civilian unrest. 


Mounting colonial protests against crown ef- 
forts after 1768 to raise revenues to fund the costs 
of frontier defense compounded problems of Indian 
policy. In the vacuum of imperial authority in the 
West, settlers and speculators continued to encroach 
on Native American lands; employed questionable 
techniques to clear native title in lieu of treaties; and 
murdered Indians, who often responded in kind. 
Even in moments of crisis, settlers, not Indians, en- 
joyed the support of crown officials. For example, in 
1774 Lord Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, op- 
posed the efforts of the Shawnees to retain hunting 
grounds east of the Chio River. At the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War in 1775, British officials sought 
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to enlist Native American assistance in suppressing 
the colonists’ rebellion. This led an outraged Thomas 
Jefferson to decry King George III’s intended use of 
“merciless Indian savages” in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776. 


FROM 1776 THROUGH 1815 

During the Revolutionary War, the British enjoyed 
far more success recruiting Native American allies 
than did the Continental Congress. An experienced 
diplomatic corps, a steady flow of arms and ammu- 
nition, and continued promises to protect native 
lands earned the British the allegiance of an estimated 
thirteen thousand native warriors over the course of 
the conflict. Yet despite these impressive numbers, 
British generals hesitated to make full use of allied 
native warriors in the early years of the conflict, 
fearing that any overt appearance of support for 
“atrocities” inflicted by Indians might hinder efforts 
to reintegrate the rebellious colonists into the empire. 
For their part, Indians allied to Great Britain during 
the Revolutionary War placed their own objectives 
first, fighting a proxy war against settler expansion 
with British supplies. The significance of the eventual 
American victory in the Revolutionary War extended 
beyond the failure of the British to secure territorial 
protections for their native allies in the Treaty of 
Paris (1783). Americans used the fact that Indians 
had chosen the wrong side and lost as justification 
for punitive treatment of them in the aftermath of 
the conflict. 


After 1783 the British provided material support 
for allied Native Americans (including arms and am- 
munition) in the trans-Appalachian region in order 
to preserve their territory as a buffer zone against the 
expansion-oriented United States. Operating from 
Great Lakes posts such as Detroit and Michilimacki- 
nac, retained by the crown in violation of the Treaty 
of Paris (on the grounds of illegal American confisca- 
tions of Loyalist property), British Indian agents sus- 
tained highly effective Native American resistance to 
settler encroachment for a decade after 1783 along a 
frontier stretching from modern Ohio to Florida. 
However, the refusal of the British garrison at Fort 
Miami (near modern Toledo, Ohio) to provide refuge 
to allied Indians retreating from American general 
Anthony Wayne’s army sealed their defeat at the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers on 20 August 1794. The rat- 
ification of Jay’s Treaty with Great Britain by the 
United States in 1795 prompted the British evacua- 
tion of the Great Lakes posts, creating further dis- 
tance between erstwhile native allies and the material 
support of the British Crown. 
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British fear of an American invasion of Upper 
Canada (modern Ontario) in the aftermath of the 
Chesapeake affair of June 1807 motivated imperial 
officials to renew ties to the native peoples bordering 
on the province. The reappearance of the British as 
a potentially viable military partner, however, of- 
fered substantial encouragement to native leaders 
such as Tecumseh, who employed promises of Brit- 
ish assistance in his efforts to recruit a pan-Indian 
army to oppose American settler expansion. Native 
Americans played crucial roles as British allies during 
the War of 1812, but the American naval victory on 
Lake Erie in September 1813 prompted the British to 
withdraw from Fort Malden (modern Amherstburg, 
Ontario) and other advanced Great Lakes posts. Allied 
Native Americans, who remembered 1783 and 1794, 
expressed bitter opposition to this decision, since they 
recognized it as another British abandonment of their 
territorial interests. The Treaty of Ghent of 1814 
ended the war by restoring the 1811 status quo ante 
bellum. Although the United States did not imple- 
ment this provision, never again would the British 
pursue offensive alliances with Native Americans 
against the United States. 


AFTER 1815 

Although the newly elected President Andrew Jack- 
son worried in 1829 about the British “stirring up” 
of soon-to-be-removed southeastern Indian nations 
in the United States, official British Indian policy had 
long since shed its aggressive component. During the 
post-1815 rapprochement between Britain and the 
United States, British Indian Department officials 
made clear in a series of public Indian councils that 
they would no longer assist or turn a blind eye to na- 
tive hostilities against the United States. For six dec- 
ades after 1754, Native Americans allied with Great 
Britain in hopes of securing their interests against an 
aggressively expansionist settler population. After 
1783, however, power dynamics in North America 
east of the Mississippi River led the British to treat 
native peoples as expendable inferiors in internation- 
al diplomacy with the United States. Increasingly 
after 1783, Britain looked to North America for mar- 
kets and raw materials, not for Indian allies or the 
furs they traded. Although the image of perfidious 
British Indian agents inciting “savages” to terrorize 
innocent frontier inhabitants persisted in the Ameri- 
can mind-set, British Indian policy after 1815 closely 
resembled that of the United States insofar as it at- 
tempted to change those belonging to independent 
Native American nations into Christian citizen- 
farmers occupying bounded spaces. 
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See also Fallen Timbers, Battle of; French and 
Indian War, Battles and Diplomacy; 
French and Indian War, Consequences of; 
Ghent, Treaty of; Jay’s Treaty; Treaty of 
Paris; War of 1812. 
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Jon Parmenter 


AMERICANIZATION For the different groups 
engaged in the struggle to gain political and econom- 
ic control of the misnomered “New World,” “Ameri- 
canization” meant radically different things. In ex- 
change for western manufactured goods, whiskey, 
and horses, Native Americans were decimated by dis- 
ease, warfare, and cultural subordination. African 
slaves faced an equally harsh transformation, from 
their passage across the Atlantic to being under the 
total legal control of another human being. Never- 
theless, the slaves quickly reestablished elements of 
their prior culture (most enduringly through music) 
despite their degraded status, while the Native Amer- 
icans maintained a remarkable degree of cultural dif- 
ference. The numerous European regional, ethnic, re- 
ligious, and national groups also brought their own 
beliefs and customs; there were 150 different ethno- 
religious groups by 1750. All these peoples immedi- 
ately commingled. While some slaves worked on iso- 
lated rural plantations, many thousands worked 
with whites and Native Americans at the numerous 
ironworks or in the small but growing towns that 
eventually became bustling urban centers. Thus, 
from the moment of initial contact, Americanization 
was a perpetually changing, interactive process with 
global ramifications. 
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Within the colonies, the English established the 
cultural baseline by being the first group to settle in 
large numbers during the seventeenth century. In Al- 
bion’s Seed (1989) David Hackett Fischer describes 
four waves of English immigrants who brought rad- 
ically different cultural assumptions with them 
from different parts of their home country: the Puri- 
tans arrived between 1629 and 1640; the elitist Cav- 
aliers and their indentured servants between 1642 
and 1675; the Quakers between 1675 and 1725; and 
the Scots-Irish from 1718 to 1775. A huge surge of 
immigrants from London and Scotland started in the 
1750s, a migration that could only be stopped by the 
American Revolution. Throughout the colonies, the 
new subcultures were diverse, but primarily English, 
ranging from the Yankee, the Yorker, the Quaker, 
and the Cavalier to the Scots Irish. In The Shaping of 
America (1986, 1993), D. W. Meinig concluded that 
the colonies were more culturally English than either 
Ireland or Scotland on the eve of the American Revo- 
lution. 


AN EMERGING AMERICAN IDENTITY 

Yet as Frederick Jackson Turner pointed out in his fa- 
mous series of essays on the effects of the frontier on 
American culture, the combination of wide-open 
spaces and continual warfare with the indigenous 
population gradually changed Englishmen into opti- 
mistic, aggressive Americans whose rugged individ- 
ualism assumed a middle-class conception of equali- 
ty (at least for all white males). As the colonists 
progressed westward to their small towns and tiny 
plots of land, they became increasingly “American.” 
Although an elite bound by family relations and 
wealth ran each colony, hereditary aristocracy could 
not thrive within a political system that guaranteed 
the franchise to many more of its citizens than did 
England. Because England never had a grand, hierar- 
chical design for its colonies, the colonists flourished 
with little political guidance while paying few taxes. 


Having come from many different backgrounds, 
the colonists never merged themselves into a reli- 
gious majority and thus gradually became more tol- 
erant of different religious beliefs (even though wide- 
spread wariness of Catholicism lingered for many 
more decades). Two surges of evangelical Christiani- 
ty—the Great Awakening in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century and the Second Awakening at the 
turn of the century—transformed the American reli- 
gious experience into what two scholars called a “free 
market religious economy.” Just as the average 
American could choose where to live and what to 
buy, he or she did not have to conform to the more 
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staid, hierarchical versions of Christianity embodied 
in the Congregational, Episcopal, or Presbyterian 
churches. Rather, anyone could start or join a church 
that emphasized a personal and passionate relation- 
ship with Christ and God that focused on the perpet- 
ual battle against sin and corruption. In addition, all 
religious groups were prone to schisms. While such 
self-righteousness can cleanse people of  self- 
destructive behavior, energize them to embrace life, 
and provide them with necessary fellowship, it also 
helps breed the “paranoid style” of American politics. 
At least until the slavery issue splintered the country, 
the churches self-consciously ameliorated such ten- 
dencies by creating national religions and interde- 
nominational institutions. Once again, “American- 
ization” consisted of a complex, evolving blending of 
diversity, uniformity, and individual choice. 


As with all other English norms and institutions, 
the colonists retained whatever parts of the English 
common law they felt were necessary and discarded, 
modified, or supplemented the rest. 


Colonial wariness of external authority provided 
necessary fodder for the American Revolution. The 
colonists shifted from seeing themselves as a crucial 
part of the British Empire to being a separate and su- 
perior people uncorrupted by European decadence 
and class strife. Americanization turned from a sub- 
tle, sociological force to a self-conscious, political 
proposition. In 1765, Christopher Gadsden of South 
Carolina told the fellow delegates who had gathered 
from nine different colonies in response to the Stamp 
Act: “There ought to be no New England man, no 
New Yorker, known on the continent; but all of us 
Americans.” Patrick Henry echoed these sentiments 
nine years later when the country considered armed 
revolution: “The distinctions between Virginians, 
New Yorkers, and New Englanders are no more, I am 
not a Virginian, but an American.” 


The Constitution (1787) provided something of 
a grand imperial design by creating a republican em- 
pire that could spread across the continent. For some 
leaders, a unified America was paramount. Alexan- 
der Hamilton saw states as little more than fictions, 
Chief Justice John Marshall consistently invoked 
“the People” to justify his controversial opinions that 
expanded federal power at the expense of the states, 
and George Washington warned against regional 
factionalism in his Farewell Address (1796). But the 
Constitution also left much political power to the 
states and to the individual; its federal structure ex- 
plicitly incorporated the dual loyalties of numerous 
Americans. Many southerners and New Englanders 
remained more committed to their region and their 
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state than to the new nation. At the Constitutional 
Convention, some southern leaders threatened not to 
join secession lest the new federal power interfere 
with their slave economy. A group of Yankee Feder- 
alists met at the Hartford Convention during the 
winter of 1814-1815 to protest the continuing war 
against the British. A minority of the delegates, suc- 
cessfully opposed by Alexander Hamilton, considered 
secession. This provincialism all but destroyed the 
Federalist Party, which suffered severe defeats in the 
1816 election. But the ensuing debate in 1820 over 
which new states should be free or slave, a debate 
that the Missouri Compromise temporarily quelled, 
unmasked the issue that would fundamentally 
threaten American nationalism and identity. 


EQUALITY AND DEMOCRACY 

By the time Alexis de Tocqueville visited America in 
1831, the nation had become glaringly different 
from England. Americans had remained uniquely 
free of external political authority but were under 
great social pressure to conform to the mores of 
equality, democracy, and the restless pursuit of 
wealth. Thus, every honest profession was honor- 
able. There was a “general equality of condition” 
which revealed that American democracy had eco- 
nomic and cultural as well as political connotations. 
Law and religion remained important adhesives, but 
American character was being formed in the many 
clubs and groups that provided energy and direction 
to the civil as well as the political culture. Even the 
lawyers, who served as something of an aristocratic 
buffer against the excesses of democracy, knew that 
public opinion was more powerful than the law. This 
bustling openness created a form of pluralism— 
relentlessly increased by the influx of immigrants 
coming from more distant regions of the world than 
earlier—that made Americans wary of grand philos- 
ophy, abstract political ideals, and religious fanati- 
cism. Of course, the consensus to pursue wealth had 
its costs: fraudulent speculation; geographical ex- 
pansion at the expense of Native Americans and rival 
European powers; widespread sexual subordination; 
the slave economy; brutal working conditions for 
wage earners; and environmental degradation. But 
Americanization was never a timid force. From the 
days of Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin, 
Americans envisioned an era when their country 
would achieve moral and political preeminence. Such 
optimism sometimes seems cruelly naive, but it pro- 
vides energy and hope—preconditions to success in 
the struggle between different political cultures. 
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See also African Survivals; Character; 
Constitutional Convention; Expansion; 
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Immigration and Immigrants; Politics: 
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James G. Wilson 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
When John Adams wrote that Philadelphia was “the 
pineal gland of the republic,” he may well have had 
the American Philosophical Society in mind. The 
APS, the nation’s first learned society, began as a self- 
consciously colonial enterprise in 1743. It evolved 
into a place where scientific acumen met political 
power and where Enlightenment ideals of rational 
thought exerted influence over the body politic. 


A suggestion from the botanist John Bartram 
that the colonies needed a place for men of curiosity 
to meet and exchange ideas triggered Benjamin 
Franklin to form the APS. In his prospectus for the 
Society, Franklin declared that the colonies had at last 
reached a level of maturity sufficient to support a lei- 
sured, thinking class. As a would-be savant still early 
in his own maturation, he announced an ambitious 
Enlightened mission of “promoting useful knowl- 
edge.” Aspiring artisans, mechanics, and merchants, 
rather than gentlemen, supplied most of the “virtuo- 
si or ingenious men” who comprised the Society in 
the colonial era, but its few ardent members soon 
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discovered that too many of their peers were in fact 
too leisured to bother with serious learning. Within 
a few years, as Franklin later recalled, the Society 
went dormant. 


The concept of a learned society, however, con- 
tinued to appeal to Philadelphians interested in social 
advance or personal prestige, and even after Franklin 
left for a diplomatic assignment in Britain, others 
took up the project. By the mid-1760s there were 
two organizations in the city, aligned loosely with 
the major political factions, both claiming to be suc- 
cessors to Franklin’s initiative. Energized by proto- 
nationalist sentiments, the emphatically named 
American Society appointed the absent Franklin to its 
presidency (without his knowledge) in 1768, while 
the more conservative, revived American Philosophi- 
cal Society boasted members who had actually be- 
longed to its namesake. After a brief but intense con- 
test, the two set aside their differences and merged in 
January 1769, joined shortly by the Medical Society. 
In Europe, Franklin abetted the fledgling organiza- 
tion, using his rising reputation in learned circles to 
forge intellectual ties to the metropole and beyond. 
The reputation of the Society was further enhanced 
with the appearance in 1771 of its Transactions, the 
first scholarly journal printed in North America. 


During the Revolution the Society shed most of 
its Loyalist and pacifist members. The APS reemerged 
in 1780 and dramatically recast itself in a republican 
mold. Over a two-year span, a pantheon of Revolu- 
tionary heroes were inducted into membership, in- 
cluding George Washington, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Paine, and 
Friedrich von Steuben (a general and advisor to 
Washington), some of whom barely fit the bill as sa- 
vants. In France, Franklin did his part to reinvigorate 
the Society, electing a host of major and minor sa- 
vants (and one woman, Princess Ekaterina Dashkova 
[1743-1810] of Russia). When he finally returned to 
Philadelphia in 1785, he completed the bonding of 
the Society to the republican state by arranging for 
the new permanent home of the APS to be built on 
the State House Yard, adjacent to the nation’s capitol 
and Supreme Court. At the crossroads of early na- 
tional political power, aligned with republican prin- 
ciples and sharing membership liberally with the 
new government, the APS acted effectively as a na- 
tional library, academy of sciences, and patent office. 


Science came to be fully in service to the state 
under Thomas Jefferson, who was simultaneously 
third president of the APS (1797-1814) and the 
United States. During his tenure, APS members vig- 
orously advocated the improvement of domestic 
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manufactures, publicized and passed judgments on 
technological innovations, and debated political 
economy, and the Society offered “premiums” 
(prizes) to stimulate improvements in navigation, 
streetlights, stoves, public education, and the preser- 
vation of peach trees from rot. The Society also 
served as a center for discussion of national explora- 
tion and expansion. In 1793 Jefferson drew upon the 
APS to organize a transcontinental scientific expedi- 
tion under the botanist André Michaux, and ten 
years later he dusted off these plans as a framework 
for Lewis and Clark, preserving the records of that 
expedition in Philosophical Hall. Finally, between 
1794 and 1811 the Society was indelibly associated 
with its tenant, the Philadelphia Museum, the most 
popular venue in the early Republic. The museum, 
under the leadership of the portrait artist Charles 
Willson Peale, presented a unique blend of science, 
entertainment, and American self-image to a recep- 
tive public. 


After the federal government relocated to Wash- 
ington in 1800 and gradually assumed a more active 
role in promoting industry and internal improve- 
ments, the APS lost much of its advisory role. The 
Society remains an active scholarly organization, 
however, and still pursues its mission of promoting 
useful knowledge. 


See also Academic and Professional Societies. 
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AMERICANS IN EUROPE Before the advent of 
the first regular transatlantic passenger service be- 
tween New York and Liverpool in 1818, relatively 
few Americans had the means and opportunity to 
travel to Europe. Yet their experiences played an im- 
portant role in fostering the notion of a distinct 
American national identity, as the New World con- 
tinued to be defined against—and therefore in terms 
of—the Old World. 
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For eighteenth-century Americans, Europe 
meant essentially England and France. Before the 
Revolution, Anglo-Americans looked to Britain for 
markets, consumer goods, cultural standards, politi- 
cal ideas, and self-definition. The colonies and the 
mother country also had strong religious ties. Be- 
cause of the lack of an American bishop, Anglicans 
who wanted to be ordained as deacons or priests were 
required to travel to England. American Quakers 
kept in close contact with Friends in Britain. Im- 
proved postal services and seagoing traffic in the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century also linked evan- 
gelical activity on both sides of the Atlantic by 
spreading news of conversions, establishing models 
for revivals, and facilitating the transnational work- 
ings of itinerant preachers. 


After merchants and sailors, the sons of the colo- 
nial elite accounted for the largest number of Ameri- 
cans visiting Europe. An English university educa- 
tion or professional training was a rite of passage, 
especially in the South. Until the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, aspiring doctors and lawyers lacked education- 
al opportunities in the colonies and had no choice but 
to go abroad. The uncontested center for legal studies 
was the Inns of Court in London, but for medical 
training most American students preferred Edin- 
burgh, supplementing their courses with visits to 
London hospitals and medical facilities on the Conti- 
nent. In addition to meeting students from all over 
Europe and the British Empire, Americans formed 
enduring bonds with ambitious young men from the 
other colonies. 


The young elite men (women very rarely crossed 
the Atlantic, let alone on their own) often extended 
their formal education to include a “grand tour” of 
Europe for the purpose of self-improvement. Follow- 
ing the itinerary prescribed in guidebooks, tourists 
began with an extensive sojourn in Britain, then 
moved on to sightseeing in France and Italy with 
brief excursions through Switzerland, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. Grand tours included visits to his- 
torical monuments and battlegrounds, museums 
and cathedrals, as well as spas and bordellos. 


Education and travel in Europe were meant to 
enable young Americans to shed provincial habits 
and mindsets, yet the experience often made them 
only more painfully aware of their country’s lack of 
sophistication. This gnawing sense of inferiority 
manifested itself both in admissions of the colonies’ 
backwardness and in brash declarations about the 
wholesome simplicity, purity, and equality of Amer- 
ican society. Some came to regard the identity and 
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interest of the colonies as different from those of the 
mother country. 


In the midst of the colonial crisis of the 1760s 
and 1770s, the works of Italian-educated, London- 
based American painters John Singleton Copley 
(1738-1815) and Benjamin West (1738-1820) com- 
bined Old World artistic traditions and standards 
with distinctly New World subjects and approaches. 
Both artists influenced younger American painters, 
such as Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827), Gilbert 
Stuart (1755-1828), and John Trumbull (1756- 
1843), who went abroad to study with them after 
Revolution. 


During the War of Independence, around 7,000 
Anglo-American Loyalists from across class lines 
took refuge in England. Some prominent Loyalists 
tried to lobby the British government to intensify the 
war effort in the colonies, but the refugees mainly 
served as objects for English war propaganda. After 
the war, few expatriates regained the social status 
they had enjoyed in America and were unwelcome 
reminders to their host country of an embarrassing 
loss. The war also brought to London hundreds of 
African American refugees who had liberated them- 
selves or had been freed by the British army. As 
many were destitute and reduced to begging in the 
streets, the British government sponsored their reset- 
tlement to Sierra Leone on the west coast of Africa in 
1787. 


Britain continued to be a source of technological 
innovation for the early Republic. In the late 1780s 
and early 1790s, American merchants and Treasury 
officials attempted to obtain workable models of new 
British cotton spinning machines and to (illegally) 
recruit mechanics and mill managers. Some textile 
workers contacted prominent Americans in Europe, 
like Benjamin Franklin, to sound out their prospects 
before they were willing to emigrate and engage in 
industrial espionage. In the late 1820s American en- 
gineers traveled to Britain to gain firsthand knowl- 
edge of the emerging railroad technology, and the 
most successful early railroads in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey closely copied British 
models. 


But as Britain lost its place as the preeminent 
trading partner and cultural role model, Americans 
began to look to France, both for help on the battle- 
field and in defining an American identity. As the 
envoy to Paris between 1776 and 1785, Franklin 
came to personify the new nation in the European 
imagination. Rather than hiding his provincial ori- 
gins, Franklin shrewdly catered to the preconcep- 
tions of the French nobility who liked to think of 
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Americans as noble savages. He was equally adept at 
advancing his own status as a transatlantic celebrity 
and promoting an image of his country as a land of 
virtuous and studious farmers, universal prosperity, 
and religious toleration. 


Other American emissaries, notably John 
Adams, remained torn between fascination with the 
grandeur and refinement of European court societies 
and scorn for their decadence and immorality. Many 
post-Revolutionary travelers expressed the hope that 
the yet-to-be-modeled American national character 
would find a midpoint between the gravity and for- 
mality of English manners and the ease and elegance 
of the French. In the first decades after Independence, 
the United States sent envoys to only a few European 
capitals other than London and Paris: the Hague, to 
negotiate loans and trade agreements; Madrid and 
Lisbon, because of Spain’s and Portugal’s continued 
presence in the New World; and, for a short time, 
Berlin and Petersburg. 


Between his arrival in France in 1784 and the 
outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789, the next 
American minister to France, Thomas Jefferson, 
tried to educate European intellectuals about the New 
World while constantly keeping his eyes open for an- 
imals, plants, machines, and buildings that could be 
usefully transported to America. He also served as 
host and mentor to many young Americans travel- 
ing in Europe, but warned them to avoid the tempta- 
tions of Paris. 


Many French reformers looked to the United 
States as setting the precedent for a successful revo- 
lution. In 1789 American residents of Paris, includ- 
ing Jefferson, actively participated in the debates 
about a new French constitution. Some, like Gou- 
verneur Morris (1752-1816), who was to become 
Jefferson’s successor as minister to France in 1792, 
and Jefferson’s former secretary William Short 
(1759-1848), were convinced that the French people 
were not yet ready to follow in American footsteps 
and argued for a constitutional monarchy. Others, 
like Joel Barlow (1754-1812) and Thomas Paine 
(1737-1809), saw France as showing America the 
way by trying to establish a republic on a more dem- 
ocratic basis. 


When the French republic and Britain went to 
war in 1793, the United States declared its neutrali- 
ty. Nonetheless, American merchants tried to profit 
from the European conflict, even as both belligerents 
seized their ships. The crisis in Franco-American rela- 
tions caused by the United States’ refusal to side with 
France, the continued seizure of American vessels, 
and the XYZ affair (1797-1798) all rendered the situ- 
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ation of Americans in France increasingly precarious. 
Owing to their language and dress, Americans were 
often mistaken for Englishmen and faced insults, 
threats, and even arrests for espionage. Many Ameri- 
can supporters of the French Revolution, disillu- 
sioned by Napoleon Bonaparte’s rise to power in 
1799, returned home. 


The ill-fated attempts at economic coercion de- 
signed to obtain French and British recognition of 
America’s neutrality, especially President Jefferson’s 
Embargo Act of 1807, caused a further decline in the 
number of Americans traveling to Europe, which 
continued with the outbreak of war between the 
United States and England in 1812 and the economic 
depression in 1819. Meanwhile, the proliferation of 
colleges and professional schools in the United States 
and the new emphasis on a distinctly republican edu- 
cation reduced the necessity for studying abroad. 
But, beginning in the 1820s, improved transporta- 
tion by transatlantic steamboats brought unprece- 
dented numbers of American tourists to Europe. 


At the same time, American authors living 
abroad also spurred popular interest in Europe. 
Washington Irving (1783-1859) inspired his readers 
to imagine a trip to Europe as a romantic return to 
the past and the origins of their own culture. The Old 
World was now less associated with tyranny and 
immorality than with venerable traditions and the 
latest fashions in art, music, and literature. James 
Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851), who spent ten years 
in Paris, expressed a belief in American republican 
ideals combined with an appreciation of the cultural 
and intellectual achievements of European aristocra- 
cies that made American society appear shallow and 
materialistic by comparison. 


See also Embargo; War of 1812; XYZ Affair. 
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ANGLICANS AND EPISCOPALIANS The 
Church of England was a product of the dynastic 
ambitions of Henry VIII (r. 1509-1547), who di- 
vorced it from the international Roman Catholic 
Church and confiscated much of its property, and the 
Protestant Reformation, which affected religious be- 
liefs and practices in many fundamental ways. Be- 
cause England’s rulers and citizens were never entire- 
ly of one mind about these things, they never 
restored religious unity. In spite of intermittent and 
sometimes severe persecution, Roman Catholics and 
dissenting Protestants remained in the realm. Mean- 
while, the Church of England developed as a compro- 
mise between these extremes, resembling Rome in its 
hierarchical government and uniform services while 
resembling the Protestant churches in its articles of 
belief and its use of vernacular language. Deprived of 
most of its income-producing property by King 
Henry and required by law and custom to perform 
various social services, the Church of England, like 
the monarchy itself, was relatively poor. Gifts, en- 
dowments, and local taxes were its main supports, 
yet after the Glorious Revolution of 1688, Parliament 
held more power over it than did the crown, its nom- 
inal head. 


ANGLICANS BEFORE 1750 

Anglicans—members of the Church of England— 
established Virginia, the first permanent British colo- 
ny in the Americas. Once the colony became self- 
supporting and prosperous, the church grew apace 
with population, though never quite catching up. 
One problem was the supply of ministers. By 1750 
a few private schools operated by ministers and the 
College of William and Mary offered respectable edu- 
cation, but Virginia had no Anglican bishop, nor was 
there any in North America, to ordain ministers. An- 
glican parishes either imported their ministers or 
sent young men on a dangerous and expensive trip 
to England for ordination. Meanwhile, the Church of 
England made the bishop of London responsible for 
oversight of its far-flung colonial parishes. Though 
no bishop ever actually visited them, beginning 
around 1690 London sent ministers with the special 
office of commissary, with powers to appoint and re- 
move ministers and generally see to the health of co- 
lonial churches. In most respects the Anglican 
churches of Virginia were governed by their vestries, 
self-perpetuating committees made up of leading 
men in their parishes. They had power to collect 
taxes for the support of ministers and church prop- 
erty and for the care of orphans, widows, and others 
unable to support themselves. 
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Meanwhile, the Church of England managed, 
under varying circumstances, to gain a foothold in 
all the other colonies, most successfully in Maryland, 
New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and sur- 
prisingly, Connecticut. The Puritan saints of Massa- 
chusetts, mostly with ill humor, were forced to ac- 
cept an Anglican church in Boston under their new 
royal charter granted by William III in 1691. But it 
was Connecticut that proved to be the seedbed for 
both colonial Anglicanism with an American face 
and for the “High Church” party of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, of- 
ficially organized between 1785 and 1789 (later sim- 
ply the Episcopal Church). In 1723 the Reverend 
Timothy Cutler, president of Yale University, de- 
clared that he and several of his disciples were con- 
vinced that the Congregational establishment was 
fundamentally defective in constitution and belief; 
therefore, they would henceforth seek full commu- 
nion with the Church of England. Cutler resigned his 
position at Yale, went to England, received ordina- 
tion, and returned with a modest income guaranteed 
by England's Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel (SPG). So did young Samuel Johnson (1696- 
1772), who would sustain Anglicanism in Connecti- 
cut, train several young men for the ministry, and 
in the 1750s serve as first president of King’s College 
(later Columbia University) in New York City. 


The SPG and a related organization, the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (SPCK), 
were organized around 1700 by the Reverend Thom- 
as Bray (1656-1730) and associates, who were deep- 
ly concerned by the spiritual wastelands they per- 
ceived in the rapidly growing British colonies of 
North America and the Caribbean. Bray’s concerns 
extended to the temporal and eternal condition of Af- 
rican slaves and Indians in those colonies; the seeds 
of British antislavery were planted by his organiza- 
tion. Bray also encouraged the belief that changes in 
environment could change behavior, and so besides 
working for the conversion of prisoners, he floated 
the idea of transporting felons to the colonies instead 
of executing them. Bray’s friend, General James 
Oglethorpe, undertook—with indifferent success— 
to implement this idea in founding the colony of 
Georgia (1733). The greatest success of the SPG be- 
fore American independence was the sending of more 
than three hundred capable ministers to the colonies. 


ANGLICANS, EVANGELICALS, AND GREAT 
AWAKENINGS 


The religious revivals that swept like tidal waves 
through the English colonies in the eighteenth centu- 
ry affected all of the Protestant denominations, in- 
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cluding the Anglicans. The brothers John (1703- 
1791) and Charles (1707-1788) Wesley preached for 
a few months to small and indifferent congregations 
in Georgia. They were then practicing the devout and 
cerebral Anglicanism they had learned at Oxford. 
Both soon converted to evangelical activity—in 
John’s case after close friendship and study with 
German Pietists, especially the Moravian Brethren. 
Their chief field of work was England, though their 
movement soon spread to North America. From the 
1740s until just after the American Revolution, the 
Methodists were a society within the Church of En- 
gland; indeed, Charles Wesley remained firmly in the 
church, and John, with a gift for making his own 
rules, continued to think himself a member until his 
death. Another Anglican minister, George Whitefield 
(1714-1770), found North America a most fertile 
field for saving souls. His revivalist preaching tours 
in the middle colonies in 1739 and New England in 
1740 drew tens of thousands in packed church build- 
ings and open fields. It was difficult to be neutral re- 
garding Whitefield; denominations and _ particular 
congregations divided over him, especially among 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, but also 
among Baptists, Lutherans, and his fellow Angli- 
cans. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

The Church of England unintentionally played a sig- 
nificant if limited part in creating the imperial crisis 
that culminated in war and the independence of the 
United States. Thomas Secker, who became arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1758, had learned much 
about the state of his church overseas in his previous 
job as bishop of London. Though always concerned 
to avoid conflict, he received sympathetically the 
growing number of petitions from America request- 
ing the seating of a bishop in North America. Merely 
discussing the question raised suspicions among co- 
lonial Patriots, who took alarm at the growing num- 
ber and power of royal officials—governors, customs 
inspectors, Indian agents, and _ soldiers—settled 
among them. Furthermore, the archbishop planted 
an Anglican seminary in eastern Massachusetts to 
prepare young men for the Anglican ministry. While 
this was a far more peaceful act than the stationing 
of redcoats in Boston Harbor, it was still perceived as 
a threat by the descendants of the Puritan pioneers. 


As the state of British-colonial relations grew 
more alarming in 1773 and 1774, a few Anglican 
ministers preached loyalty to the crown and engaged 
in the paper wars of pamphlets and letters to news- 
papers. Two of the most famous (or notorious) were 
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the Reverend Jonathan Boucher of Maryland and the 
Reverend Samuel Seabury of Westchester County, 
New York, a native of Connecticut and disciple of 
Samuel Johnson. Some Anglican ministers sup- 
ported the Patriot side, especially in the southern col- 
onies, and many prominent Anglican laymen took 
leading roles in the Revolution, including John Jay 
of New York and George Washington of Virginia. 
Once the Revolutionary War began, outspoken parti- 
sans of the crown either fled to areas under British 
control, such as New York City, returned to England, 
or sought refuge in loyal British colonies, such as 
Nova Scotia. A large middling group succeeded in re- 
maining neutral. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


For obvious reasons, the Anglican Church suffered 
greatly from American independence. Membership in 
the Church of England seemed disloyal prima facie. 
Even worse, the SPG could continue to support its 
missionaries only by reassigning them to colonies 
that remained in the British Empire or by helping 
them find parishes in England. Virginia and Mary- 
land, having the largest numbers of ministers before 
the war, also lost the largest numbers, in part be- 
cause those states disestablished the Anglicans and 
proceeded, with most of the other states, to eliminate 
established churches entirely. Henceforth all denomi- 
nations would be voluntary societies. With all public 
support withdrawn, ministers who wished to re- 
main in Maryland and Virginia required new, volun- 
tary support. From the 1780s onward Anglicans, re- 
constituting themselves as Episcopalians, also 
struggled to keep their ministers and laypersons 
from converting to the Methodists, who began orga- 
nizing themselves as a distinct American denomina- 
tion under Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury. Only 
Connecticut and Massachusetts continued to sup- 
port state churches, but this hardly helped the Epis- 
copalians, their establishments being Congregation- 
al. The Episcopalians accordingly made common 
cause with Quakers, Baptists, Methodists, Universal- 
ists, and other dissenters to disestablish the Congre- 
gationalists. Connecticut did so in 1818, Massachu- 
setts in 1833. 


The substantial remnant of the former Church 
of England in the United States continued to worship 
using the Anglican Book of Common Prayer—as re- 
vised in 1662, with prayers for the king tactfully re- 
moved—under ministers who had been ordained in 
England prior to the Revolutionary War. A few were 
radical enough to propose creating their own bish- 
ops, officers who were required to ordain ministers, 
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govern regional associations (dioceses), and confirm 
communicants. But the overwhelming majority be- 
lieved so devoutly in the apostolic succession—an 
unbroken sequence of consecrations of bishops and 
ordinations of ministers from the original apostles 
down through history—that they insisted on having 
bishops created in the traditional and orthodox man- 
ner in which the consecration of a bishop had to be 
accomplished by three existing bishops. First to seek 
elevation to this rank was the former Tory Samuel 
Seabury, living once more in Connecticut; reconciled 
to American independence; and through his long and 
cordial association with the SPG and his unques- 
tioned strength of faith and intellect, an ideal candi- 
date. Yet the archbishop of Canterbury, while seem- 
ing sympathetic, in fact gave Seabury a humiliating 
runaround. After enduring over a year of delay and 
indecision, Seabury tried another option. The alter- 
native was ordination by Anglican bishops of Scot- 
land, who represented a succession founded by the 
Stuarts, hence known as nonjuring and still sus- 
pected of secretly wishing for a Stuart restoration. 
These were not the bishops most Americans would 
have chosen. But Seabury found them preoccupied 
with religious matters only, not political matters, 
and so, after considerable negotiation—they were es- 
pecially concerned about the wording of the Holy 
Communion service—three Scottish bishops conse- 
crated the first American bishop in November 1784. 
Seabury became bishop of Connecticut, was recog- 
nized as such throughout New England, and upon 
returning home ordained a number of new minis- 
ters. 


But most Episcopalians lived south of New En- 
gland and, under the expert leadership of the Rever- 
end William White of Pennsylvania, they dominated 
the Episcopal conventions in Philadelphia in 1785 
and 1786. By this time the English bishops had decid- 
ed to cooperate with the Americans, had approved 
their proposed Book of Common Prayer, and had 
consecrated three new bishops: White; Samuel 
Provoost of New York; and James Madison of Vir- 
ginia, the president of the College of William and 
Mary and a cousin of the fourth president of the 
United States. In 1789 another General Convention 
met in Philadelphia, with Bishop Seabury and New 
England delegates fully participating. The organiza- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, USA, was 
now complete. Episcopal authority was guaranteed 
by the preservation of the apostolic succession: only 
bishops could create new bishops and ordain minis- 
ters. But laymen continued to control the temporal 
affairs of their congregations and sent lay delegates 
to their diocesan meetings as well as to the triennial 
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Saint John’s Episcopal Church. This church, known as 
the “Church of the Presidents,” stands opposite the White 
House on the north side of Lafayette Square in 
Washington, D.C. It was established in 1815 during James 
Madison's second administration to serve as a church for 
occupants of the White House and their families. 
© ROYALTY-FREE/CORBIS. 


General Convention. There, authority was divided 
into two houses, the first consisting of ministers and 
laymen, the second of bishops alone. The 1789 Book 
of Common Prayer remained in force with only 
minor changes until the wholesale revisions of the 
1960s. 


ANOTHER GREAT AWAKENING AND EXPANSION 
Little additional creative effort came from the leaders 
who stood by the former Church of England, pre- 
serving and then transforming it into a denomina- 
tion in the United States. 


New leaders came forward after 1800, however, 
both to expand the Episcopal Church in the eastern 
states and to spread it across the rapidly growing 
West. Richard Channing Moore followed James 
Madison as bishop of Virginia in 1812 (consecrated 
in 1814) and was far more active in promoting the 
growth of the church in his state and beyond. He in 
turn was followed by a zealous minister, William 
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Meade, who in his earlier years had promoted the ab- 
olition of slavery and served as an agent of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society. John Henry Hopkins 
(1792-1868), an immigrant from Ireland, served as 
an active layman and church musician in Pittsburgh 
and then as a minister in that city. In 1832 he became 
the bishop of Vermont and in 1865 was chosen pre- 
siding bishop of the Episcopal Church, serving to his 
death in 1868. Perhaps the most remarkable of all 
was Philander Chase. Born to a family of Congrega- 
tionalists in New Hampshire, he converted to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the USA through 
reading the Book of Common Prayer. Bishop 
Provoost ordained him minister in 1799; after orga- 
nizing the diocese of Ohio, he was consecrated bishop 
in 1819. Along the way he had led churches in up- 
state New York; Hartford, Connecticut; and New Or- 
leans. In Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan he was in effect 
a missionary-itinerant. He founded Kenyon College 
in Ohio and Jubilee College in Illinois. 


John Henry Hobart (1775-1830), born in Phila- 
delphia and educated at Princeton, made his mark in 
the city and state of New York. As minister, assistant 
bishop, and finally bishop of New York, he wrote, ed- 
ited, published, preached, traveled, opened missions, 
and greatly expanded the size and strength of his 
church. When the General Convention began consid- 
ering creating a national seminary, Hobart at first 
stood with those who preferred diocesan seminaries, 
permitting each bishop to supervise the training of 
his future clergy. But when the General Theological 
Seminary opened in New York in 1817 and then 
moved to New Haven, Hobart succeeded in bringing 
it back, newly endowed, and administered in such a 
way that the bishop of New York could, in practice, 
be in charge. Reopening in New York City in 1822, 
the seminary has been there ever since. In 1826 it 
moved to its permanent location, a prime acreage do- 
nated by the Reverend Clement C. Moore, professor 
of Old Testament Studies, and, incidentally, the au- 
thor of “A Visit from St. Nick,” better known by its 
first five words, “’Twas the Night before Christmas.” 


HIGH CHURCH, LOW CHURCH 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth I (r. 1558-1603) 
to the twenty-first century, the Church of England 
and, since 1789, the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
USA, have included low-church groups with strong 
Puritan beliefs and practices that emphasize the sov- 
ereignty of God, salvation by faith rather than 
works, the necessity of a spiritual experience of con- 
version, and a tendency to minimize the efficacy of 
sacraments. Equally perennial (and in some respects 
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enjoying the upper hand in the late twentieth centu- 
ry) has been the High Church party, insisting on the 
primacy of the sacraments—especially infant bap- 
tism, confirmation, and frequent (preferably every 
week) Holy Communion—in God’s scheme of salva- 
tion. Because only ordained ministers and consecrat- 
ed bishops can perform the rites of the church, the 
authority of these self-perpetuating apostles must 
obviously be paramount. Therefore, High Church- 
men were traditionally reluctant to concede authori- 
ty and spiritual responsibilities to laypersons. 


Throughout this essay the term minister has 
been used rather than priest only because that was 
the usage customary in colonial and early national 
America. But “priest” is far more appropriate for the 
High Churchmen of the era, such as Samuel John- 
son, Samuel Seabury, and John Henry Hobart. Since 
the Oxford movement in England and the United 
States began in the 1830s, the High Church party has 
tended toward neomedievalism, represented by 
Gothic architecture, elaborate vestments, monastic 
orders, sung services, burning incense, and other an- 
cient Christian practices. America’s High Churchmen 
before 1830 had much less concern with such things, 
though they were likely to be somewhat particular 
about ceremonies and architecture. They were just as 
likely to be hostile to Roman Catholicism as to the 
low-church party. In the era of the Second Great 
Awakening (c.1800-1846), High Churchmen were 
often energetic and revivalistic (always observing 
proper decorum) like Bishop Hobart, and low 
churchmen were typically dedicated to preserving 
the essentials of episcopacy in church government 
and the Book of Common Prayer in worship. 


See also Loyalists; Professions: Clergy; Religion: 
Overview; Revivals and Revivalism. 
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Robert McColley 


ANNAPOLIS CONVENTION The Annapolis 
Convention of 1786 began as an ad-hoc gathering of 
the states to resolve differences regarding trade and 
commerce. Such efforts had not succeeded in Con- 
gress because of disagreements within that body and 
chronic absenteeism. 


The Articles of Confederation, ratified in 1781 as 
the first official government of the United States, 
tightly restricted the power of Congress. The limita- 
tions and voting requirements made any legislation, 
enforcement, or revision of the Articles difficult, as 
a small number of states (five of thirteen) could block 
important legislation, and just one could block 
amendments. Problems with the system of govern- 
ment—strong, individual states and a weak central 
government—became clear quickly, especially in 
matters of trade and finance. Some state leaders 
called for a trade conference, without the involve- 
ment of Congress, in hopes they could ease these dif- 
ficulties. In January 1786 Virginia’s governor, Pat- 
rick Henry, invited each state to a convention set for 
the first Monday the following September in Annap- 
olis, Maryland. 


Only five states attended the Annapolis Conven- 
tion, represented by twelve delegates. John Dickin- 
son, George Read, and Richard Bassett represented 
Delaware. New Jersey sent Abraham Clark, William 
Churchill Houston, and James Schureman. Alexan- 
der Hamilton and Egbert Benson arrived from New 
York, and one delegate, Tench Coxe, represented 
Pennsylvania. James Madison, Edmund Randolph, 
and St. George Tucker of Virginia completed the as- 
semblage. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, and Rhode Island appointed delegates who 
either did not make the trip or arrived after the con- 
vention had adjourned. The four remaining states— 
Connecticut, Maryland, Georgia, and South Caroli- 
na—did not even appoint delegates. 


The convention officially began on 11 September 
and lasted four days. The delegates first elected John 
Dickinson as the chair of the convention, then read 
their instructions from their respective state legisla- 
tures. They quickly agreed that with so few states 
represented, and with such differing instructions, a 
new convention should be called. The group unani- 
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mously appointed Delegates Benson, Clarke, Coxe, 
Read, and Randolph to draft a report to submit to the 
states and Congress. On 13 September the committee 
presented its report, drafted by Hamilton, to the larg- 
er group. It called for a new convention in Philadel- 
phia, beginning the second Monday of May 1787, to 
address not just matters of trade, but “the general 
System of the federal government” as well. On 14 
September the delegates approved the report and ad- 
journed. 


Congress took up the Annapolis recommenda- 
tion on 11 October 1786, appointing a committee to 
consider the report. After intense debate, the commit- 
tee recommended on 21 February that Congress en- 
dorse the proposed Philadelphia Convention, which 
it did with little further controversy. Seven states had 
appointed delegates to the Philadelphia Convention 
even before Congress’s approval. The remaining 
states, except Rhode Island, had appointed delegates 
by May 1787. 


Scholars of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 generally recognize the Annapolis Convention 
as an important step toward the new constitution. 
Yet they usually portray it as a failure. Because so 
few states attended, the convention could accomplish 
none of its objectives, making a new convention nec- 
essary. The Annapolis Convention is also seen as 
proof of the failure of the Articles of Confederation; 
some historians have addressed it in regional terms, 
asserting that regional divisions in Congress necessi- 
tated outside efforts such as the Annapolis Conven- 
tion. Others, however see the 1786 conference as a 
turning point in the minds of leaders such as James 
Madison toward support for a new central govern- 
ment. Additionally, the Annapolis Convention was a 
turning point for the country, as it was the first con- 
ference to meet, whereas previous efforts had come 
to nothing, to consider constitutional reform. Fur- 
ther, it established a model for the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. Previously, the question had often arisen of 
how to revise the Articles, as just one state could re- 
peatedly block reform attempts in Congress. Rather 
than a failure, the Annapolis Convention showed the 
potential for an extra-congressional assembly, and 
thus enabled the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 


See also Articles of Confederation; Consti- 
tutional Convention; Hamilton, 
Alexander. 
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ANTI-CATHOLICISM  Anti-Catholic prejudices 
were carried from Reformation England to the New 
World, taking root in the colonies where actually 
very few Catholics lived. Anti-Catholicism helped 
transplanted Britons retain some tenuous cultural 
connection to a distant mother country in a strange 
and often hostile world. Because of their diverse ori- 
gins, purposes, composition, and location, virtually 
the only trait these colonies shared was their tradi- 
tional hatred and fear of Catholicism. In the absence 
of any organic unity, or any other organizing ideolo- 
gy like nationalism, Catholicism helped to define for 
most colonials what was “other” or “foreign.” 


Although the most virulent anti-Catholicism 
would have been found in Massachusetts and in the 
Chesapeake colonies, nearly all British colonies im- 
posed restrictions on Catholic settlement, landhold- 
ing, political participation, and religious liberty. 
Only in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania 
were Catholics safe from persecution; but even in tol- 
erant Pennsylvania, Catholics were not allowed to 
hold public office. 


In all of the colonies, regardless of the official po- 
sition of the government, hatred of Catholicism was 
contained in everyday popular expressions, folktales, 
songs, and popular amusements. However, out- 
bursts of real anti-Catholic persecution could, at any 
time, be generated in time of war or revolution. 


In the long period of wars between England and 
Catholic France and Spain (1689-1763), anti- 
Catholic action was strongest in those colonies most 
exposed to potential attack. In the newly founded 
frontier province of Georgia, Catholics were not al- 
lowed to enter the colony. Even in Virginia, with less 
vulnerability to attack, all Catholics were disarmed 
during the French and Indian War, and they were not 
allowed to own horses. The Carolinas prohibited 
Catholics from holding any public office, and North 
Carolina forbade the employment of Catholics as 
guardians after 1755. Only political disunity in 
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Maryland prevented much overt anti-Catholic legis- 
lation in Virginia before 1755; but, in that year, 
Maryland began double-taxation of Catholics. 


No actual anti-Catholic legislation was passed in 
Pennsylvania until the outbreak of the French and 
Indian War, when prejudicial laws flowed from the 
formerly tolerant Quaker legislature. All Catholics 
were disarmed, forbidden from serving in the militia, 
double-taxed, and prohibited from settling in the 
western part of the colony most vulnerable to French 
attack. Even in formerly tolerant Connecticut, Cath- 
olics were denied any protection of their religion after 
1743. New Hampshire instituted an oath of alle- 
giance in 1752 requiring Catholics to renounce their 
allegiance to the pope. 


Fear of a Catholic invasion died out with the de- 
feat of France and Spain in 1763. The American colo- 
nies had other, more pressing, issues to divert their 
attention from anti-Catholicism. Resistance to new 
British regulations and taxes filled the space once oc- 
cupied by fear of a Catholic foreign enemy. When 
this resistance movement began to develop momen- 
tum, however, anti-Catholicism provided dema- 
gogues with a handy tool for arousing popular senti- 
ment. 


The Quebec Act of 1774, designed to treat fairly 
the French Catholics now in the British Empire, 
stirred up a flurry of anti-Catholic outbursts. 
Preachers and politicians claimed that Great Britain 
was actually threatening Protestant religious liberty 
in the colonies by establishing Catholicism on their 
western frontier. And for those interested in destroy- 
ing any residual loyalty to the British Crown, label- 
ing George III as an ally or a puppet of the pope aided 
the cause considerably. Contemporaries testified later 
that the anti-Catholicism caused by the Quebec Act 
was a major unifying element in the American Revo- 
lution. 


The Quebec Act led to a short revival in the colo- 
nies of the English celebration of Guy Fawkes Day, 
renamed Pope Day in the colonies, on 5 November 
each year. Involving the lower-class practice of 
burning an effigy of the pope, the celebration quickly 
spread from its home in New England to all the colo- 
nies in 1774. As far south as South Carolina, the 
pope was burned in a bonfire of English tea. When 
such celebrations threatened to destroy the unity 
among the recruits in the Continental Army, George 
Washington condemned the practice. Throughout 
the colonies after 1775, Pope Day foundered because 
of the desire to attract Catholic Canadians to the Rev- 
olutionary cause. 
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Attempts to use anti-Catholicism in the war 
against Great Britain also faced impediments once it 
became apparent that a French alliance was in the 
best interests of the Revolution. Even so, some states 
disarmed Catholics as they had during the French 
and Indian War, and many an anti-Catholic com- 
mentator expounded on the sinister presence of 
Catholic Irish soldiers in the British Army. Assistance 
from Catholic France after the Alliance of 1778 was 
always looked on by some with suspicion. The Alli- 
ance also gave Loyalists an opportunity to pillory the 
Patriots with the seeming incompatibility between 
Catholic hierarchy and British freedom. 


Of the constitutions drawn up by the Revolu- 
tionary states, only those in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia accorded Catholics full 
equality with other Christians. For a hundred years 
after 1776, New Hampshire upheld its seventeenth- 
century test oath, its funding for only Protestant 
teachers, and its requirement that all members of the 
state government be Protestants. Similarly, in its 
1779 constitution, Congregational Massachusetts 
supported only Protestant institutions and teachers 
and required all officeholders to take an oath rejecting 
any loyalty to foreign ecclesiastical powers. These re- 
strictions were not removed until 1833. Congrega- 
tionalism remained the established church in Con- 
necticut as well until 1818. 


In New York, John Jay strove unsuccessfully to 
have the constitution of 1777 prohibit Catholics 
from holding land or participating in state politics 
until they had abjured their beliefs in Catholic teach- 
ings and their loyalty to the pope. Yet the milder 
form ratified still refused naturalization to anyone 
holding “foreign” religious allegiance. This prohibi- 
tion was removed in 1806. Although New Jersey 
proclaimed religious freedom in its 1776 constitu- 
tion, Catholics were forbidden until 1844 from hold- 
ing political office. 


In 1776 North Carolina restricted officeholding 
to Protestants, as did South Carolina in its 1778 con- 
stitution. These restrictions were lifted in the latter 
in 1790 and in the former in 1835. Georgia kept its 
pre-independence anti-Catholic statutes on the books 
until 1798. 


Even the new Constitution of the United States 
was attacked by North Carolina because it did not 
contain the anti-Catholic test oath to which so many 
Americans were accustomed. The tolerant spirit of 
the Constitution, however, was infectious, as is evi- 
denced by the removal of anti-Catholic laws in the 
states after 1790. 
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Given such a dispensation, American Catholic 
clergymen were quite wary of doing anything to res- 
urrect the old fears of their religion. An appearance 
of foreign attachment had to be avoided at all costs. 
For that reason, they petitioned for, and obtained, the 
appointment of an American, John Carroll of Mary- 
land, as the first Catholic bishop in the United States 
in 1789. He and his successors were at pains to de- 
fuse Protestant hostility by reinforcing the idea of 
Catholics as loyal Americans and not the puppets of 
a “foreign” leader. 


The type of anti-Catholicism that emerged with 
the formation of the Federalist Party was more polit- 
ical than anything else. That party formed around an 
antipathy for the French during the French Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars, and by their under- 
standing that renewed immigration from Ireland 
largely benefited their opponents, the Democratic Re- 
publicans. The fact that the French and the Irish were 
Catholics was important but incidental. Neverthe- 
less, it could be used to political advantage to justify 
persecution of political rivals under the Alien and Se- 
dition Acts in the 1790s. Irish Catholic, Mathew 
Lyon, was the first person prosecuted under John 
Adams's Sedition Act, but Adams had no qualms 
about appointing British Catholic William Kilty to 
the highest judicial post in the District of Columbia. 


After the Democratic victory in 1800, anti- 
Catholic sentiments once again went underground 
except among Federalist holdouts in New England. 
Renewed immigration of Catholics from Ireland in 
the 1820s, however, increased Protestant fears that 
their beliefs and institutions were again in jeopardy. 
An attempt by the American Catholic hierarchy to 
calm Protestant fears by calling the First Provincial 
Council of Catholicity in America in 1829 actually 
backfired. Certain decrees of the council, like those 
warning against non-Catholic interpretations of the 
Bible, calling for the creation of separate Catholic 
schools, and urging baptism of Protestant children if 
there was a chance they could be raised Catholic, all 
stirred up ancient fears of a powerful, aggressive Ca- 
tholicism. In a divided society experiencing unprece- 
dented geographic growth and _ socioeconomic 
change, the monolith of Catholicism was very 
frightening. 


The trusteeism controversy in several Catholic 
churches only served to catalyze these fears for the 
next thirty years. At issue here was whether or not 
lay trustees, who often had been instrumental in 
purchasing land and funding the construction of 
Catholic church buildings, should also have the right 
to select their religious ministers. To the trustees, and 
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to most Protestant Americans, such a power seemed 
most in keeping with American customs. When, 
however, the Catholic bishop of Philadelphia, in a 
long, ugly confrontation that lasted from 1820 to 
1830, was able to defeat the trustees, and when the 
state legislature refused to intervene, it seemed to 
many that foreign authoritarianism had triumphed. 


Anti-Catholic responses to this threat merged 
with the growing reform mania in the United States. 
Immigration restriction became popular, as did ap- 
peals to rediscover the true Protestant Bible. Thirty 
religious newspapers with a definite anti-Catholic 
agenda were founded by 1827, warning Americans 
of the evils of the Catholic Church. These and other 
examples of anti-Catholic propaganda were so trou- 
bling that formerly diffident Catholic church leaders 
felt compelled to respond to attacks in speeches, pub- 
lic debates with Protestant clergy, and apologetic 
publications of their own. Bishop John England of 
Charleston was an especially aggressive leader, 
founding the United States Catholic Miscellany in 
1822. Reverend John Hughes of Philadelphia, later to 
become the bishop of New York when anti- 
Catholicism had progressed from mere words to 
brickbats and guns, established a Catholic Tract Soci- 
ety in 1827 to defend the beliefs of Catholics. In the 
end, Catholic attempts to explain themselves fell on 
deaf ears, and probably only added fuel to a fire that 
was about to engulf America in the nativist and 
Know-Nothing era. 


See also Catholicism and Catholics; 
Constitutionalism: State Constitution 
Making; European Influences: The French 
Revolution; European Influences: 
Napoleon and Napoleonic Rule; Religion: 
The Founders and Religion; Religious 
Tests for Officeholding; Theology. 
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ANTI-FEDERALISTS The anti-Federalists voiced 
objections to the proposed Constitution in 1787- 
1788. This diverse group was concerned about the 
amount of power the Constitution would grant the 
national government, apprehensive about represen- 
tation at the national level, and disturbed over the 
lack of safeguards for citizens’ rights. Anti- 
Federalists were a significant presence in most states. 
In several of them, supporters of the Constitution 
(who took the name “Federalists” and probably 
pinned the negative-sounding label on their oppo- 
nents) agreed to recommend amendments to secure 
support from mild anti-Federalists. This concession 
facilitated ratification, but it also created the expecta- 
tion that the Constitution would be changed to ad- 
dress certain of its opponents’ concerns. After ratifi- 
cation, the anti-Federalists worked within the 
Constitution’s bounds. They expected Federalists to 
do so as well, holding them to their ratification fight 
pledge that the Constitution granted the national 
government only specifically listed powers. 


THE CONSTITUTION’S ALLEGED DEFICIENCIES 
The Constitution was made public in September 
1787 and faced opposition almost immediately. Con- 
troversy exists over the primary motivation of the 
anti-Federalists. Some think they opposed the Con- 
stitution primarily for economic reasons. Others 
argue that they wanted to protect their own political 
power. Still others find that they were influenced 
mainly by political theory. Despite questions about 
their motivations, anti-Federalists clearly expressed 
their objections as a set of broadly applicable political 
views. 


Phrases in the Constitution led anti-Federalists to 
believe that the power of the national government 
would, in theory, be virtually unlimited. Article I, 
section 8 listed the powers of Congress. At the end of 
that list was a clause that allowed Congress “to make 
all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing Powers.” Anti- 
Federalists frequently argued that this phrase would 
allow the national government to formulate any law 
it wished, including ones that would be harmful and 
unrepresentative. Additionally, the Constitution 
contained a “supremacy clause” in Article VI that 
recognized the national government as the final arbi- 
ter of its disputes with the states. This clause led anti- 
Federalists to conclude that states and their citizens 
would be at the mercy of the national government. 


Anti-Federalists considered extensive national 
power problematic for a number of reasons. They 
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complained that the national government could tax 
them without constraint, that it could build an ex- 
pensive and dangerous army, and that it could even 
take away the rights that Americans expected gov- 
ernment to protect. The most problematic omission 
in the Constitution, especially in the view of moder- 
ate anti-Federalists, was the lack of a bill of rights. 
Not protecting freedom of the press or due process 
rights for the criminally accused made many anti- 
Federalists suspicious of Federalist motives. Most did 
not think that a new national government would act 
tyrannically immediately. However, they argued it 
was best to write safeguards against tyrannical ac- 
tion into a constitution at the outset rather than rely 
on the good nature of politicians not to enact tyran- 
nical measures. 


Most anti-Federalists felt they could not rely on 
national representatives as much as they could on 
state representatives. Officials elected at the state level 
were closer to the people they served. They frequent- 
ly returned home to face their constituents and they 
served short terms. This regular contact helped en- 
sure that state legislators would follow constituent 
wishes. Furthermore, state legislators were much 
more likely to be representative of the populace. They 
tended to be middle-class farmers and local business- 
men, like most voters. The national Congress would 
not be made up of such individuals. The Constitution 
itself dictated that every member of the House would 
have more than thirty thousand constituents. Most 
senators would represent many more than thirty 
thousand. Anti-Federalists reasoned that only the 
wealthy and prominent would be sufficiently well- 
known to get elected, giving Congress an upper-class 
bias. The distance between most states and the na- 
tional capital meant that national representatives 
would only infrequently mingle with their constitu- 
ents. Long terms, particularly in the Senate, meant 
that constituents would exert less control over what 
representatives did. At the very least, anti-Federalists 
called for a significant expansion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to remedy these problems. The more ag- 
gressive anti-Federalists argued that the national 
government could never accurately represent citi- 
zens. 


Anti-Federalist objections to the Constitution 
were based on well-known political theory. Republi- 
can thinkers, particularly the English Whig opposi- 
tion of the 1730s and 1740s, had argued that popu- 
lar governments were almost inevitably short-lived. 
Great vigilance was necessary to prevent the concen- 
tration of power, which would destroy popular gov- 
ernment and result in tyranny. Anti-Federalists jus- 
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The Looking Glass for 1787: A House Divided against Itself Cannot Stand. This satirical engraving, produced in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1787 by Amos Doolittle, depicts the state of Connecticut as a wagon sinking under the weight of 
debt and paper money, as Federalists and anti-Federalists engage in arguments. Doolittle favors the Federalists. LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS. 


tified their opposition as necessary to save popular 
government. They also argued, citing John Locke 
(1632-1704) as their inspiration, that the powers of 
government needed to be strictly separated. Federal- 
ists had unnecessarily written shared powers into 
the Constitution, including those over appointments 
and treaties. Many anti-Federalists felt that the Sen- 
ate and president could conspire to control the new 
government. 


Finally, The Spirit of the Laws (1748), by Baron 
de Montesquieu (1689-1755), had convinced many 
that a republic could not exist in a large nation. Mon- 
tesquieu argued that popular government required a 
common culture. The states were relatively homoge- 
neous and therefore could be viable republics. The 
nation, with its many different ethnicities, religions, 
and economic interests, would be unlikely to produce 
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a broad array of policies that its diverse citizenry 
would support. Therefore, anti-Federalists reasoned 
that states should retain significant powers. Many 
argued that the nation should simply be a confedera- 
tion of sovereign states. 


LEADERS AND ADHERENTS 

Some of the nation’s best-known political leaders 
were among those who opposed the Constitution. 
Famed orator Patrick Henry led the anti-Federalists 
in Virginia, joined by the author of the Virginia dec- 
laration of rights, George Mason, who had attended 
the Constitutional Convention but refused to sign 
the document. Governor George Clinton organized 
opposition to the Constitution in New York. The 
Massachusetts Patriot leader Elbridge Gerry, a future 
vice president, also objected to the Constitution after 
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participating in the Constitutional Convention. Sam- 
uel Adams, the organizer of the Revolution in Massa- 
chusetts, initially expressed his opposition to the 
Constitution (although he ultimately voted for rati- 
fication after his constituents instructed him of their 
support for it and the Massachusetts convention rec- 
ommended amendments). Many other anti- 
Federalists were prominent politicians of their day. 
Other critics of the Constitution became famous after 
ratification. The future president James Monroe op- 
posed ratification, as did John Quincy Adams, a 
young law student in 1787-1788. 


While many prominent anti-Federalists ex- 
pressed their opposition to the Constitution openly, 
most who wrote against the document employed 
pseudonyms. There was a long tradition of doing so, 
because arguments rather than personalities were 
supposed to sway the public. The best-known anti- 
Federalists wrote series of letters under pseudonyms 
like “Brutus,” “Cato,” “Centinel,” and “Federal Far- 
mer.” Each represented a different perspective. Centi- 
nel was among the harshest of anti-Federalists, call- 
ing the Federalists “conspirators” and believing that 
it was the framers’ design to take away the people’s 
right to govern themselves. Federal Farmer was one 
of the milder and more learned opponents of the Con- 
stitution. He felt the new national government 
would benefit the nation if rights were safeguarded 
and the House of Representatives was expanded to 
become a “true picture” of the people. Most anti- 
Federalist views fell somewhere in between these ex- 
tremes. The majority believed that the national gov- 
ernment should be granted more power than it had 
under the first American constitution, the Articles of 
Confederation, though not nearly as much as the 
new Constitution allowed. Most frequently, anti- 
Federalists recognized that the national government 
required a stable source of revenue and the ability to 
regulate interstate commerce, neither of which it had 
under the Articles of Confederation. 


Far more anti-Federalists lived inland than on the 
coasts. The reason for this was simple. Commercial 
interests favored the Constitution and they predomi- 
nated in more highly developed coastal areas. It was 
understood that the national government would 
eliminate trade barriers between the states, spurring 
commerce and benefiting the coastal economy where 
goods were more easily transported. Additionally, 
the national government would repay its long- 
standing debt, helping to restore health to the na- 
tion’s ailing commercial economy. These matters 
were not of great concern to those who did not live 
near the coast or major rivers. Most of them were 
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small farmers with few goods to sell on the open 
market. The Constitution’s commercial benefits were 
unlikely to benefit them much. 


The states’ different economic interests help to 
explain why anti-Federalist strength in them varied 
significantly. For instance, many imported goods 
came into New York City’s harbor. Under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, the state of New York could 
charge a tariff on these goods, many of which would 
eventually wind up in New Jersey or Connecticut. 
New York State could finance its government at the 
expense of those neighboring states. Under the new 
Constitution that practice would not be allowed. 
New Yorkers thus had an incentive to oppose ratifi- 
cation while those in New Jersey and Connecticut al- 
most uniformly supported the Constitution. 


Economic interests, however, were not the sole 
reason for one’s position on the Constitution. The 
most fervently anti-Federalist state, Rhode Island, 
was also the most coastal. The citizens of Rhode Is- 
land displayed a notorious independent streak and 
opposed ratification in order to guard their state’s 
own decision-making power. Some prominent indi- 
viduals who lived on the coast opposed the Constitu- 
tion too, including Elbridge Gerry, one of the nation’s 
wealthiest merchants. 


Many citizens concerned about slavery were 
anti-Federalists. Southerners expressed fears that 
under the Constitution the eight northern states 
would gang up on the five southern states, passing 
legislation which would harm their slave-based 
economies. Many northerners lamented that the na- 
tion would have to recognize and protect something 
so contrary to universal rights. 


RATIFICATION DEBATE DYNAMICS 
Several practical matters complicated the anti- 
Federalists’ quest to alter or defeat the Constitution. 
The call to form a convention came from the Federal- 
ists. They were interested in making radical changes 
to the structure of the national government and 
were highly motivated to attend the Philadelphia 
Convention. Anti-Federalists wanted less far-reach- 
ing changes and thus were less motivated to attend 
the Constitutional Convention. Two of its attendees 
were the nation’s most respected political leaders, 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin, both of 
whom clearly favored the Constitution. Washington 
and Franklin were heroes of the Revolution. Most cit- 
izens trusted their judgment. 

The great majority of the nation’s ninety news- 
papers published during 1787-1788 were printed 
near the coast. These papers naturally reflected the 
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prevailing interest of their local areas, which were 
predominantly Federalist. About eighty of these 
newspapers were firmly Federalist in orientation, 
while only about a half dozen were firmly anti- 
Federalist. This dynamic hindered dissemination of 
the anti-Federalists’ message, while it facilitated the 
spread of Federalist views. 


Federalists also skillfully controlled the ratifica- 
tion process. They wrote into the Constitution the 
provision requiring just a two-thirds majority of the 
states (nine of the thirteen) to ratify and set up 
the new government. Had they abided by the rules 
of the Articles of Confederation, all thirteen states 
would have had to agree to the change. Anti- 
Federalists protested the more lax requirement but 
could do little about it. Five states—Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, and Connecticut— 
ratified the Constitution quickly by wide margins. In 
stark contrast to the other four states, Pennsylva- 
nia’s ratification proved to be highly divisive because 
of heavy-handed Federalist tactics. Anti-Federalists 
and Federalists clashed physically in Carlisle on 25 
and 26 December 1787. A petition asking the state 
legislature to void the state’s ratification circulated in 
western Pennsylvania and eventually netted six 
thousand signatures, a huge number for the time. 


Ratification was not a foregone conclusion in 
any other state, with the exception of Maryland. To 
obtain ratification in the tightly contested states, Fed- 
eralists changed their tactics. Beginning with Massa- 
chusetts in February 1788, Federalists agreed to rec- 
ommend amendments in exchange for support from 
the mildest anti-Federalists. By late June 1788 ten 
states had ratified, including Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, the two most populous states. Without the ap- 
proval of these two states the Constitution could 
hardly have succeeded. 


The Constitution was not immediately imple- 
mented. During the months between ratification and 
implementation, politicians in the holdout states of 
New York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island came to 
understand that it was in their state’s interest not to 
be left out of the nation. These states ratified the Con- 
stitution, though it took North Carolina two ratifi- 
cation conventions to do so. North Carolina’s Outer 
Banks made commercial navigation difficult. Its 
economy was primarily agrarian and its populace 
firmly anti-Federalist. Even so, the second state rati- 
fication convention approved the constitution in 
until November 1789. Rhode Island held out until 
May 1790, well after the new government began op- 
erations in April 1789. 
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With only a few exceptions, anti-Federalists 
agreed to abide by the ratified Constitution. Their 
reasoning was that good citizens are obligated to 
support all laws. If anti-Federalists did not accept the 
ratified Constitution, then anybody who fundamen- 
tally disagreed with a law could refuse to follow it. 
To the anti-Federalists, not accepting ratification was 
a prescription for anarchy, and that was something 
they would not tolerate. At the same time, many 
anti-Federalists did call for a second constitutional 
convention to consider the recommended amend- 
ments. The New York ratifying convention had 
called for such a meeting and Virginia’s legislature, 
with a majority of anti-Federalists in it, did so as 
well, indicating that the anti-Federalists continued to 
think of the new framework of government as inade- 
quate. 


Accepting the Constitution’s legality, however, 
carried a political price. To many citizens it appeared 
as if anti-Federalist leaders were conveniently willing 
to accept what they had vehemently disputed in 
order to retain their political influence. The careers of 
several prominent anti-Federalists ended as a result, 
and as a whole the group suffered electorally into the 
mid-1790s. 


LEGACY 

Though the Constitution was ratified, the anti- 
Federalists did not leave the fight empty-handed. 
They expected that the recommended amendments 
would be seriously considered even though the push 
for a second convention failed to have an impact. Yet 
few anti-Federalists were elected to the new Con- 
gress. With massive Federalist majorities in both the 
House and the Senate, they had little hope that Con- 
gress would deal with the amendments in good faith. 
Some pressed Congress to consider the amendments 
immediately while others sought delay, hoping for 
a better opportunity to get them approved. 


While many Federalists in Congress were con- 
tent to ignore the promise of amendments, James 
Madison was not. He felt amendments that safe- 
guarded rights would shore up support for the new 
government. He also wanted to prevent changes that 
would alter the new government’s structure. Ac- 
cordingly, Madison wrote amendments and used his 
considerable influence to push them through the 
First Congress. Ten amendments were ultimately 
ratified by the states, becoming the Bill of Rights. 
Most former anti-Federalists were pleased that rights 
were expressly secured. However, those who doubt- 
ed that a national government could be representa- 
tive were still deeply disturbed by the new regime 
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and expressed frustration that the amendments were 
inadequate. 


Former anti-Federalists tended to dislike Federal- 
ist policies. They complained that the Federalists 
were going back on their word that the Constitution 
granted only clearly enumerated powers to the na- 
tional government. That argument had been voiced 
forcefully by the Pennsylvania Federalist James Wil- 
son during the ratification debate and that idea was 
seemingly set into the Constitution by the Tenth 
Amendment, which stated that “powers not delegat- 
ed to the United States, nor prohibited by it [the Con- 
stitution] to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” On many issues, 
particularly in the controversy over establishing a 
national bank, former anti-Federalists accused Feder- 
alists of exceeding their rightful authority. Some 
who had been Federalists, like James Madison, 
agreed. Madison’s group allied with the anti- 
Federalists and organized as a political party, with 
Thomas Jefferson as its leader. 


This alliance proved durable. In the election of 
1800, these Jeffersonian or Democratic Republicans 
captured majorities in the House and the Senate, and 
Jefferson won the presidency. Many of the former 
anti-Federalists continued to be a vital part of the 
Democratic Republican Party into the nineteenth 
century. They had been on the losing side in the rati- 
fication debate, but they also felt vindicated by their 
having preserved state power and, with it, the federal 
nature of the American government. 


See also Articles of Confederation; Bill of 
Rights; Constitutional Convention; 
Democratic Republicans; Madison, James. 
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ANTI-MASONS |The rapid growth of Freemason- 
ry after the Revolution prompted a series of hostile— 
and often paranoid—reactions. In 1798 and 1799 a 
brief excitement arose when Jedidiah Morse suggest- 
ed that the fierce political opposition to the Federalist 
regime resulted from a conspiracy by the notorious 
Bavarian Illuminati, who were trying to use the Ma- 
sons to bring about a revolution like that in France. 
Other brief, localized outbursts of hostility occurred 
in Pennsylvania among German dissenting sects in 
1812 and 1819 and among Presbyterian clergymen 
in 1821, but not until after 1826 did a great Anti- 
Masonic crusade spread through the nation, spawn- 
ing a political party that competed powerfully in 
several northern states in the early 1830s. 


Freemasonry had secured a highly respected po- 
sition as a benevolent movement transcending social 
divisions, providing moral training for good citizens, 
and expressing the best values of republican virtue. 
But after 1815 some people came to see it as an exclu- 
sive mutual-aid society for its members, providing a 
hidden network of contact, recommendation, and 
credit for businessmen and politicians. According to 
some local newspapers, Masons held half of all public 
offices while numbering only one-tenth of the white 
adult male population. More significantly, Specula- 
tive Freemasonry became an affront to all those 
caught up in the evangelical revival of the day, espe- 
cially Methodists and Baptists; they increasingly 
identified Masonry with the freethinking of the En- 
lightenment and condemned it as an attempt to 
create a secular moral authority based on heathen 
rituals, rationalism, and Deism. 


These antagonisms came to a head after an infa- 
mous incident in September 1826. A stonemason 
named William Morgan of Batavia, New York, decid- 
ed to publish an exposé of Masonic secrets. Impris- 
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oned on a petty charge of debt, he was suddenly re- 
leased when the debt was paid for him and then 
abducted as he left jail. Common report claimed that 
he had been shackled with chains and thrown into 
the Niagara River. The subsequent hue and cry found 
its inquiries obstructed, and the trials of those sus- 
pected dragged on for five years, to little effect. Oppo- 
nents blamed the law’s delays on the strategic gov- 
ernmental and judicial positions held by Masons 
belonging to the higher orders who had secretly 
sworn to defend fellow Masons regardless of their of- 
fences, “treason and murder not excepted.” 


Convinced that Freemasonry was an evil institu- 
tion capable of subverting the Republic, an aroused 
public opinion put pressure on Masons to recant, 
ministers to leave the order, and lodges to cease meet- 
ing. The crusade entered politics in New York in 
1827, when Anti-Masons decided to prevent the elec- 
tion of Masons to township office. In 1828 they ran 
a ticket in the state elections, though in the presiden- 
tial election they backed John Quincy Adams because 
of his openly Anti-Masonic sympathies. Subse- 
quently, Anti-Masonic parties also took their evan- 
gelical and egalitarian appeals into the state and local 
elections of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New England. 
The political party never won the electoral support 
of all Anti-Masonic sympathizers, because many 
“moral Anti-Masons” felt that it was improper to 
vote for or against candidates on the basis of their 
private beliefs and social affiliations. However, the 
party effectively appealed to the socially discontent- 
ed, though the voting returns reveal that it did not 
stimulate unprecedented levels of voter turnout, as 
is sometimes claimed. The Anti-Masons won control 
of many county governments; elected governors in 
Vermont in the years from 1831 to 1834 and Penn- 
sylvania in 1835; gained significant influence in the 
legislatures of Vermont, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Is- 
land; and elected over twenty congressmen. 


In September 1830 the Anti-Masons held the 
first-ever national political-party convention, and at 
the second, in September 1831, they nominated for- 
mer attorney general William Wirt as their presiden- 
tial candidate. Wirt carried Vermont, but in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio the Anti-Masons pre- 
ferred to support “unpledged” tickets that would 
vote in the electoral college for whichever candidate 
stood the best chance of beating Andrew Jackson. 
This experience demonstrated that Anti-Masonry 
had no program relevant to national politics, and 
when Jackson seemed to imperil the Republic and its 
prosperity by removing the government’s deposits 
from the national bank in 1833, most political Anti- 
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Masons swiftly moved over to support the new 
Whig Party, though the Anti-Mason Party lingered 
on in Pennsylvania until 1839. 


The ending of Anti-Masonry was facilitated by 
a deliberate policy among Whig leaders of persuad- 
ing Masonic lodges to surrender their civil charters, 
while three states passed potentially destructive stat- 
utes prohibiting extrajudicial oaths. These measures 
reinforced the pressure that public opinion had 
brought against the order, even in states (such as Al- 
abama) where an Anti-Masonic political party never 
appeared. Between 1826 and 1840, the number of 
members and of active lodges declined by two-thirds 
and more in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and New 
York. Across the nation, membership may have de- 
clined from one hundred thousand in 1826 to forty 
thousand a decade later. When Freemasonry revived 
after 1850, it did so as a less secretive, less esoteric, 
more fraternal institution than before 1826. 


See also Freemasons; Politics: Political Culture; 
Politics: Political Parties. 
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Donald J. Ratcliffe 


ANTISLAVERY Opposition to slavery in British 
North America began in the late seventeenth century 
but was limited mostly to a minority of Quakers and 
a few Puritans until the quarter century before the 
Revolution. In 1754 the Quaker activist John Wool- 
man published Some Considerations on the Keeping of 
Negroes, which soon stimulated a renewed hostility 
to slavery among Quakers. In 1758 the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia took an official position against 
slaveholding, and by the time of the Revolution, 
most Quakers had begun to free their slaves. In 1770 
Quaker leaders working with Anthony Benezet 
opened the African Free School in Philadelphia. Bene- 
zet published Short Account of That Part of Africa In- 
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habited by the Negroes (1762), which challenged com- 
mon assumptions about the racial inferiority of 
blacks. His Some Historical Account of Guinea (1772) 
exposed the horrors of the African slave trade and 
stimulated opposition to the trade in England and 
America. Meanwhile, throughout the country Bap- 
tists, Mennonites, and Methodists preached against 
slavery. Initially, John Wesley would not even allow 
slave owners to join his church. Some individual An- 
glicans and Presbyterians also took stands against 
slavery, although those denominations did not op- 
pose slavery at this time. 


REVOLUTIONARY ERA GAINS 

On the eve of the Revolution, slavery was found in 
all thirteen colonies and antislavery was limited 
mostly to the religiously motivated. The Revolution 
stimulated opposition to slavery from a variety of 
sources. Slaves, especially in New England, used Rev- 
olutionary rhetoric to challenge their own servitude, 
and many masters accepted these arguments and al- 
lowed their male slaves to enlist in the state militias 
and the Continental line in return for their freedom. 
By the end of the war, slavery was severely weak- 
ened in New England and Pennsylvania and under 
assault in New York and to a lesser extent in New 
Jersey. Even in the South some masters freed their 
slaves to serve in the army or because the masters 
could no longer in good faith own slaves. After the 
war private manumission in the South, stimulated 
by Revolutionary ideology or religious fervor, 
brought liberty to tens of thousands of slaves. In Vir- 
ginia, for example, the free black population went 
from about two thousand in 1780 to over thirty 
thousand by 1810. Similarly, in Maryland the free 
black population went from under ten thousand in 
1790 to just under forty thousand by 1820. The 
slave population, meanwhile, remained virtually 
stagnant in this period. There was also a spurt of 
manumissions in the Carolinas. By the War of 1812, 
however, the manumission rates were declining ev- 
erywhere in the South except Maryland and Dela- 
ware. 


In 1780, before the war was even over, Pennsyl- 
vania passed the nation’s first gradual abolition act. 
The legislature noted the “abhorrence of that condi- 
tion, to which the arms and tyranny of Great-Britain 
were exerted to reduce us,” and declared that having 
been delivered from British tyranny, 

we conceive that it is our duty, and we rejoice that 

it is in our power, to extend a portion of that free- 

dom to others, which hath been extended to us, and 

release from that state of thraldom, to which we 
ourselves were tyrannically doomed, and from 
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which we have now every prospect of being deliv- 

ered. 

Similarly, Massachusetts ended slavery through 
its Constitution of 1780. By the end of 1784, all of 
the New England states had either ended slavery out- 
right or passed gradual abolition statutes to end 
bondage over time. Later on, New York (1799) and 
New Jersey (1804) passed similar laws. Meanwhile, 
abolition societies sprang up throughout the North 
and the Upper South. Most focused on helping free 
blacks, abolishing the African slave trade, and ending 
slavery in their own states. These early antislavery 
advocates did not focus on ending slavery in other 
states, as abolitionists of the antebellum period 
would. 


NATIONAL-LEVEL VICTORIES 

At the national level, opponents of slavery achieved 
two victories in the early national period. In 1787 the 
Congress under the Articles of Confederation banned 
slavery from the Northwest Territories. This ban 
was the result of lobbying by New England investors 
who wanted to purchase land in the area north of the 
Ohio River but did not want slavery there. The 
Northwest Ordinance did not immediately end slav- 
ery in the region, and there were a substantial num- 
ber of slaves in Illinois and Indiana until after both 
territories achieved statehood. But the ordinance 
nevertheless showed the potency of antislavery. In 
1807 Congress banned all American participation in 
the African slave trade, in 1819 Congress provided 
for stricter enforcement of the ban, and in 1820 de- 
clared that illegal importation of slaves amounted to 
piracy. While opponents of slavery applauded these 
laws, they cannot be seen solely as victories for op- 
ponents of slavery. Many slave owners, especially 
from the Upper South, opposed the slave trade in 
part because banning the trade would increase the 
value of their excess slaves. 


DECLINE AND REVIVAL 

The early antislavery movement began to die out 
after the War of 1812. By that time slavery was dead 
or dying in all of the northern states. Because the 
early societies were local in their scope and vision, 
they did not turn to ending slavery in the South, but 
instead focused on improving the circumstance and 
educational opportunities of free blacks in the North. 
Those societies that had existed in the Upper South 
either completely disappeared or became so margi- 
nalized that they had no effect on public policy. 


In 1817 some opponents of slavery joined the 
newly organized American Colonization Society 
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(ACS), which was dedicated to removing blacks from 
the United States. Some members of the ACS saw col- 
onization in Africa as a way of encouraging an end 
to slavery, but many others hoped the movement 
would simply lead to the removal of the existing free 
black population. Sincere opponents of slavery soon 
abandoned the ACS and would eventually move into 
the abolitionist movement initiated by William Lloyd 
Garrison in 1831. 


In 1819 Congress debated the admission of Mis- 
souri into the Union. Northern congressmen, led by 
James Talmadge of New York, opposed admitting 
Missouri as a slave state. This led to the first great de- 
bate over slavery in Congress. It led to sharp denun- 
ciations of slavery by northerners, which shocked 
many southern members of Congress. Never before 
had there been such an acrimonious debate over slav- 
ery. Sectional harmony would never again be possi- 
ble as long as bondage made the nation half slave and 
half free. 


In the decade following the Missouri debates, the 
issue of slavery simmered. No great antislavery 
movement emerged in the North, but some north- 
erners began to speak out more directly against the 
system. In 1821 Benjamin Lundy began to publish 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, the first bona 
fide antislavery newspaper in the nation. He daringly 
moved the paper to the South, publishing it in Ten- 
nessee, Maryland, and then Washington, D.C. In 
1829 William Lloyd Garrison joined Lundy, and after 
Garrison left this partnership he began to plan for the 
publication of The Liberator, which in 1831 became 
the most important antislavery paper in the nation 
and the catalyst for the antislavery movement of the 
antebellum period. 


AFRICAN AMERICAN ACTIVISM 

Throughout this period African Americans were the 
most committed opponents of slavery. They ex- 
pressed their opposition in a variety of ways. Fugi- 
tive slaves, acting as individuals or in groups, ran 
from bondage and in so doing expressed their opposi- 
tion to slavery and their refusal to be treated as 
slaves. Some blacks, like the Virginia slave Gabriel 
Prosser and his associates, plotted rebellions. During 
the Revolution tens of thousands of slaves asserted 
their freedom or convinced their masters to free them 
so they could join the army, escaped from their mas- 
ters, or ran away to join armies on both sides of the 
conflict. Thousands found refuge with the British, 
and some of these ended up as free people in Canada 
and elsewhere. Throughout the period slaves and free 
blacks petitioned colonial and state legislatures and 
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the new Congress to gain their own freedom. In the 
1820s black authors attacked slavery through their 
own publications. In 1827 Samuel Cornish and John 
Brown Russwurm started the nation’s first black- 
run newspaper, Freedom’s Journal, and in 1829 Cor- 
nish began to publish his own paper, Rights of All. 
Most dramatically of all, in September 1829—at the 
very end of the period of the new American nation— 
David Walker published his Appeal to the Colored Citi- 
zens of the World, quoting the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and demanding that blacks be given their in- 
alienable rights to life and liberty or that they rise up 
in revolt, just as white Americans had done a half 
century earlier. 


See also Abolition of Slavery in the North; 
African Americans; Missouri Compromise; 
Revolution: Slavery and Blacks in the 
Revolution; Slavery: Runaway Slaves and 
Maroon Communities; Slavery: Slave 
Insurrections. 
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APPALACHIA The history of Appalachia be- 
tween 1754 and 1829 encompasses an ongoing mi- 
gration of peoples, their struggle to secure political 
and economic interests, and a blending of Indian, Eu- 
ropean, and African cultures into a unique regional 
identity. Although the Spanish explored Appalachia 
as early as 1539, significant interaction between Eu- 
ropeans and Indians came only after 1650 with the 
arrival of English and Dutch explorers. At that time 
resident tribes included the Cherokee in the South, 
Algonquian groups in the mountains of Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia, and the northern Iroquois Confed- 
eration. Contact led to the development of a profit- 
able fur trade between European rivals and the 
Indians of Appalachia, competition for hunting 
grounds, and, increasingly, European settlement of 
lands originally controlled by Indians. 
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European settlement expanded rapidly after 
1730, when Virginia law awarded land speculators 
one thousand acres for every family settled west of 
the Blue Ridge and North Carolina offered free 
“headrights” of one hundred acres to prospective set- 
tlers. From 1730 to 1830, waves of German, Scotch- 
Irish, and English immigrants pushed south and 
west from Pennsylvania into Appalachia, displacing 
Indian peoples and resettling western Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and eastern 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Eighteenth-century Scotch-Irish and German 
immigrants into Appalachia came from war-torn 
and impoverished regions and were motivated by a 
desire to own land and to practice their own forms 
of religion. They moved together and established 
communities dominated by particular ethnicities and 
religious sects, including Mennonite, Moravian, Bap- 
tist, and Methodist. English immigrants included 
miscellaneous groups of religious dissenters, such as 
Quakers and French Huguenots, and, though they 
lacked the ethnic cohesion of the Scotch-Irish and 
Germans, accounted for one-third of all settlers and 
a substantial portion of the economic and political 
elite that later dominated Appalachia. Slave and free, 
Africans lived and worked in Appalachia throughout 
the eighteenth century and participated in the explo- 
ration of Indian territory, the construction of fron- 
tier homes, the clearing of land for cultivation, the 
harvesting of crops, and the formation of a regional 
cultural identity. 


Competition between British and French fur 
traders led to the French and Indian War (1754— 
1763) and the Cherokee War (1759-1761). In both 
cases American colonists, hoping to open new land 
for western settlement, supported the British cause. 
Although victory secured British control of Appala- 
chia, it limited options for Indians in the region and 
encouraged the Pontiac Conspiracy, a multinational 
Indian uprising against European settlements. 
Though ultimately defeated, the uprising led the 
British to issue the Proclamation of 1763, forbidding 
white settlement beyond the crest of the Allegheny 
Mountains. American colonists opposed the Procla- 
mation of 1763 because it countered their achieve- 
ments in the French and Indian War—access to 
trans-Appalachian lands for settlement and trade. In 
the next decade, as the British further restricted ac- 
cess, Virginia fought to strengthen western land 
claims in Lord Dunmore’s War against Chief Corn- 
stalk, a formidable military strategist, and his Indian 
forces in 1774. The Proclamation of 1763 and other 
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British policies that limited access to western lands 
were a major cause of the American Revolution. 


When the American Revolution began, it was not 
certain that Appalachian settlers would support the 
independence movement. In the Regulator Move- 
ment (1767-1771), western backcountry settlers in 
North and South Carolina violently protested their 
colonial governments’ failure to provide adequate 
protection from Indians, representation in legislative 
assemblies, and legal and judicial services. Once the 
Revolution began, however, the British strengthened 
alliances with Indians and selected military leaders 
from among non-Regulator constituents; in doing 
so, they pushed western settlers into the Revolution- 
ary ranks. Major battles of the American Revolution 
took place in the Appalachian region and involved 
mountain peoples, including the Battle of Kings 
Mountain and Cowpens, both victories for the revo- 
lutionary cause. 


The American Revolution strengthened white 
settlers’ hold on the Appalachian region, forcing the 
Cherokee to surrender thousands of acres and de- 
stroying the Iroquois Confederacy. After the Revolu- 
tion, Scotch-Irish immigration into Appalachia and 
the “Long Hunter” culture, both predating indepen- 
dence, resumed and led to the attempted, but failed, 
statehood of the mountain State of Franklin, and to 
the successful statehood of Kentucky (1792) and 
Tennessee (1796). Controversies with the East con- 
tinuing during the early Republic focused on the use 
of federal power, Indian removal, and slavery. 


A sign of Appalachia’s struggles with the new 
federal government, the Whiskey Rebellion in west- 
ern Pennsylvania began when mountaineers protest- 
ed a federal excise tax on the distilled whiskey they 
produced. Similarly, southern mountaineers pro- 
tested federal Indian policy throughout the 1790s. 
Although Hamiltonian policies pushed many in Ap- 
palachia to embrace Jefferson’s Republican Party be- 
tween 1800 and 1825, southern mountaineer de- 
mands to move Indians west were not addressed 
until one of their own became president in 1828. An- 
drew Jackson and his successors used federal troops 
to forcibly remove the so-called Five Civilized Tribes, 
including the Cherokee in the infamous Trail of 
Tears. Despite this, remnant elements of the Chero- 
kee eluded federal troops and remained in the Smoky 
Mountains. 


As the East moved toward a cash economy after 
the Revolution, the majority of people in Appalachia 
experienced a cash-poor yeoman agricultural econo- 
my until at least 1830. A significant minority, how- 
ever, tied the region to the broader capitalist system 
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by participating in the expansion of mining salt, 
charcoal, coal, and gold and trading furs, meat, dry 
goods, and slaves. 


After the American Revolution the backcoun- 
try’s landed gentry achieved their goal of expanding 
slavery in the region, and a slaveholding elite came 
to dominate economic and political affairs in many 
mountain counties. However, only a minority of 
small landholders in Appalachia became slavehold- 
ers, and many others supported antislavery and abo- 
litionist movements in the nineteenth century. Anti- 
slavery activities in the mountain South included the 
development of antislavery societies, the publication 
of antislavery journals, the founding of antislavery 
“log cabin colleges” by Presbyterian ministers, and 
the 1831 debate when western representatives pro- 
posed legislation that would gradually emancipate 
all slaves and end slavery in Virginia. Just months 
after Nat Turner’s slave insurrection and after a full 
week of debates, Virginia state legislators voted 73 to 
58 against emancipation—seven votes short of abol- 
ishing slavery. 


See also American Indians: American Indian 
Removal; American Indians: Middle 
Atlantic; American Indians: Southeast; 
Antislavery; Baptists; French and Indian 
War, Consequences of; Iroquois 
Confederacy; Methodists; Moravians; 
Pontiac’s War; Proclamation of 1763; 
Quakers; Regulators; Whiskey Rebellion. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY Archaeological discoveries in 
the United States in the second half of the eighteenth 
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century and the first quarter of the nineteenth centu- 
ry relate predominantly to Native American earth- 
works discovered as Americans expanded into the 
Ohio and Mississippi River valleys and the interior 
Southeast. American settlers, naturalists, and anti- 
quarians recorded these earthworks and puzzled 
over the question of who had built them and when. 
By the start of the nineteenth century, a growing na- 
tional interest in science and America’s unique an- 
cient history led to an increase in the collection and 
synthesis of data, to publication, and to a spate of 
theories on the origins of the people who built the 
earthworks. 


MAPPING AND DATING 

The earliest archaeology focused on the detailed map- 
ping of ruins. In laying out the town of New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, in 1772, missionary David Zeisberger 
described the Indian mounds that the new town 
would soon obscure. That same year, the Grave 
Creek Mound was discovered by settlers near Whee- 
ling, Virginia (later West Virginia). This mound was 
left intact, a relatively rare occurrence for the time, 
and more than 230 years later it could still be seen 
surrounded by the town of Moundsville. In 1787 
General Rufus Putnam of the Ohio Company of New 
England prepared a detailed map of the ancient mon- 
uments near the new town of Marietta, the first such 
map ever made in the United States. Another first at 
Marietta occurred when Manasseh Cutler (1742-— 
1823) pioneered the use of tree rings to date archaeo- 
logical sites. He concluded that the mounds were at 
least one thousand years old. 


FALSE ATTRIBUTION 

Synthesis and interpretation of such individual ar- 
chaeological reports began in 1787, when Benjamin 
Barton published a study of Ohio mound sites and 
drew a conclusion that would become common in 
this era—that the mounds could not have been built 
by American Indians or their ancestors, but were 
built by a separate race of people who were later dis- 
placed by Indians. Such theories, which attributed 
the construction of the mounds to various people 
such as the Vikings, Phoenicians, Israelites, and Tol- 
tecs, came to be called the “myths of the mound- 
builders.” The idea that the sophisticated, monumen- 
tal earthworks were beyond the intellectual and 
engineering skill of North American Indians had cur- 
rency among American scholars from the late eigh- 
teenth century until the late nineteenth century. A 
century later these earthworks were known to have 
been built by the ancestors of contemporary Native 
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Americans and were constructed from 3,000 B.c. to 
as late as the early eighteenth century a.p. 


EVIDENCE FOR INDIAN CONSTRUCTION 
Compelling evidence for this cultural continuity 
began to form as early as the late eighteenth century. 
Natural historian William Bartram (1739-1823) 
traveled extensively throughout the southeastern 
United States and published descriptions of mound 
sites located in the territories of the Creek, Choctaw, 
and Cherokee tribes. At one then-functioning Indian 
town in Florida, Bartram observed the practice of In- 
dians building and using mounds. Yet at other 
towns, Indian people could not identify the mound 
builders. Given this, Bartram concluded the mounds 
had been built by ancestors of the Indians. Unfortu- 
nately, his work was not widely distributed at the 
time and did little to offset the enthusiasm for inter- 
preting the mounds as the work of non—Native 
American cultures. 


JEFFERSON AS SCIENTIFIC ARCHAEOLOGIST 
Archaeology as the science of excavation began in the 
United States in 1784 when Thomas Jefferson for- 
mally excavated an Indian mound near Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, and published the results of his study 
in a chapter of his widely-read book, Notes on the 
State of Virginia (1785). Jefferson pioneered scientific 
and problem-oriented archaeology in the United 
States as his excavation was not designed to recover 
objects for display, but rather to answer questions 
about the reasons the mound was constructed. Jef- 
ferson considered as alternative hypotheses that it 
was either a place where warriors had died in battle 
and were interred in a single event or a common sep- 
ulcher for a community, used over many genera- 
tions. The presence in the mound of the remains of 
both males and females and small children, and the 
absence of evidence of traumatic injury, led Jefferson 
to conclude it was a community cemetery used over 
many generations. Few formal, scientific excavations 
followed directly on Jefferson’s, although his pub- 
lished report and interest in Indian mounds spurred 
much new study of such archaeological sites. 


EARLY PUBLISHED REPORTS 

In 1799, as president of the American Philosophical 
Society, Jefferson sent a letter to correspondents urg- 
ing them to collect precise data on the form and con- 
tent of fortifications, tumuli, and other Indian works 
of art. The letter called for cuts to be made into the 
tumuli to determine their contents. In the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, the Transac- 
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tions of the American Philosophical Society became 
a source of information concerning America’s antiq- 
uities. The most famous of these early reports is that 
by Henry M. Brackenridge in 1818, which included 
descriptions of mounds beyond Ohio, most notably 
the site of Cahokia near St. Louis, the largest mound 
complex in North America. This period of early 
American archaeology was influenced by European 
studies of ancient sites such as Stonehenge, Avebury, 
and countless less familiar barrows (mounds) spread 
across the English countryside. Archaeological 
studies of the ruins of Greece, Rome, and Egypt were 
rarely compared to the earthen structures built by 
Native Americans north of Mexico. Significant ex- 
ceptions include Jefferson’s comparison of the un- 
usual burial practices he observed in the Virginia 
burial mounds to strikingly similar mortuary cus- 
toms of ancient Greece, and Henry M. Brackenridge’s 
likening of the Cahokia mounds near St. Louis to the 
pyramids of Egypt. 


A FIELD FOR AMATEURS 

Archaeology in the United States in the early nine- 
teenth century remained the concern of antiquari- 
ans, amateurs committed to gaining knowledge, but 
not profit, through the study of ancient sites and an- 
cient objects. The American Antiquarian Society 
(1812), a group of wealthy New Englanders com- 
mitted to investigating and collecting American an- 
tiquities, was the most important of these and invit- 
ed representation from all states in the Union. In 
1820 the society funded and published the results of 
a large, important study of Ohio antiquities by Caleb 
Atwater. The engagement of the federal government 
in the study and preservation of America’s antiqui- 
ties was still a half-century to a century away (with 
the Smithsonian and the National Park Service, re- 
spectively), and America’s universities would not en- 
gage in the study of American Indian archaeological 
sites until the last two decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


See also Architecture: American Indian. 
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ARCHITECTURAL STYLES | Style is appearance. 
It is a public, not a private, quality. It seeks to impart 
and impress. The word comes from a sharp instru- 
ment of the sort reinstituted for the first time since 
the cuneiform by computer makers in the late twen- 
tieth century to imprint an impression upon a porta- 
ble device. Where Babylonians used styluses to make 
themselves understood upon clay tablets in ancient 
Mesopotamia, styluses are now employed to record 
e-mail messages on PDAs (personal digital assis- 
tants). It is a pleasure to consider the first inscriber 
of Gilgamesh with a PalmPilot and thus to be led to 
the use of style in architecture. It inscribes as well. It 
is employed by architects to impart those messages 
to the public that clients want to impart, about who 
those clients want to be thought to be. 


THE EMERGENCE OF STYLE 

Style became important in the early American Re- 
public as an assertion not only of what individuals 
wanted to be thought to be, but to give an impression 
of the new nation itself. The messages of earlier 
structures were associated with continuing cultures, 
either those in place when the Europeans arrived or 
those brought with the invaders. Generally speaking, 
these were astylar, less concerned with meaning than 
with utility, but there were exceptions. The temples, 
palaces, and assembly halls of the Native Americans 
no doubt were intended to impress. Why otherwise 
set them so high as Monks Mound at Cahokia, in Ihi- 
nois, or paint them, as in the Southeast, or wall them 
and rear them so great, as at Chaco Canyon in New 
Mexico? And a person does not paint the skins that 
bind a portable habitation unless that person wishes 
to say something—to make use of what the French 
call an architecture parlante—a talking architecture. 
So a Cheyenne tepee may, indeed, have a style. 


But that is not what one ordinarily means by the 
term. One means something that speaks in a Europe- 
an language and fits into the taxonomy of European 
variations in setting large personae before the public. 
For example, the Spaniards made use of a Vitruvian 
and Serlian set of precedents in asserting their pres- 
ence as a Mediterranean culture in Florida, Texas and 
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California. There is no mistaking the Roman style of 
the great domed brick churches in the bottom of the 
Satevo Canyon in Mexico or at San Xavier del Bac in 
Arizona. Spanish designers imagined how the build- 
ings described by the Roman writer Vitruvius (first 
century B.c.) might have looked, and from their 
imaginary buildings came the temple forms suggest- 
ed as pilastered hieroglyphs on the facades of their 
mission at Santa Barbara, California, and of their 
governor’s house at St. Augustine, Florida. The 
Spanish Habsburgs and Bourbons sometimes 
thought of themselves as new Romans. Certainly 
their captains acted like Romans. Earlier, the Norse at 
L’Anse aux Meadows in Newfoundland seem to have 
contented themselves with sod structures as func- 
tional as the wicker wigwams of the first Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, but after 1620 or so the British were ea- 
gerly conveying by style their intention to remain 
and urbanize as soon as they could emerge from 
dugouts, cabins, brush-and-wicker wigwams, and 
“soddies.” Jamestown had London-style town hous- 
es. By 1780 sections of Baltimore, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and New York looked as much like middle-class 
areas of Bristol as sections of St. Augustine looked 
like middle-class sections of Havana or Cadiz. 


As habitual architecture continued in city and 
country, the French West Indian way of building pi- 
azzas along the front of buildings came to the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the shores of the Gulf Coast and a 
Hispanic American way appeared along the rivers of 
the Southwest and Florida. Log cabins were created 
by Swedes and Finns along the Delaware, probably 
not so much to assert a style as to keep out the 
weather, and soon thereafter came ambitious 
framed-and-filled buildings in wood-building colo- 
nies and brick buildings where there was good clay 
and an acquaintance with masonry. Style bespoke a 
deliberate effort to impress. Size was important, of 
course, but at first not shape. Church spires marked 
style, writing instruments pointing upward toward 
the heavens, but the buildings bearing them often did 
not. Only fancy gables, curvilinear or stepped, did so, 
especially in Dutch trading towns seeking to state af- 
finities to Amsterdam or Antwerp. Nonetheless, until 
about 1700, buildings were indistinguishable style 
by style among the colonies of the North Sea peoples. 
Barbados looked like Boston. 


Dark, gabled, jumbled buildings were construct- 
ed large and small in the Northeast; simple, timber- 
framed cottages in the middle colonies; and in the 
port cities, row houses and tenements. When the 
number of gables diminished and buildings settled 
into symmetry, discernable style was setting in. The 
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Mission Santa Barbara. This Spanish colonial church in Santa Barbara, California, was built by Franciscan missionaries 
between 1812 and 1820, after an earthquake destroyed the mission’s previous church. © DAVID MUENCH/CORBIS. 


persistence of medieval qualities in verticality, in 
grouped chimneys, and in a few windows pointed at 
the top was probably accidental—the Gothic Revival 
came in the 1830s and 1840s, after a break for classi- 
cism and in reaction to it. 


COLONIAL STYLE 

The term “colonial” should be reserved for buildings 
that explicitly assert the dominance of an outside 
force; the word means farmlike, but in the context 
of this essay it means a place farmed for somebody 
else’s benefit. Like “plantation,” it was first applied to 
the English exploitation of Ireland and is not to be 
used carelessly. Nonetheless, considering the ways in 
which they were built and by whom, it is proper to 
say that the Santa Barbara Mission church is in the 
Spanish colonial, or Hispano-Vitruvian style; that 
the fortress of Quebec is French colonial; and that the 
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white churches with Roman temple fronts and 
stacks of Roman gadgets ascending steeples in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston are in 
the British colonial style. The fundamental designs of 
the latter style were those of Sir Christopher Wren 
(1632-1723) and James Gibbs (1682-1754), archi- 
tects of a triumphant, imperial British baroque. Its 
secular forms can be distantly observed at in Virginia 
at Colonial Williamsburg and the College of William 
and Mary, and also in Philadelphia at what became 
Independence Hall. 


The most familiar domestic colonial buildings of 
the British eighteenth century are not derived from 
the Hellenistic or Roman Imperial of the baroque, but 
from a sort of demure and almost Puritan urban 
merchants’ tradition. They are the tidy, red brick, 
and severe row town houses, often called Georgian 
when they have white wooden trim set primly into 
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Isaiah Davenport House. This Federal style house in Savannah, Georgia, was completed in 1820 to 1821 by Isaiah 
Davenport, a master builder. © ANGELO HORNAK/CORBIS. 


red brick facades. It could be argued that the architec- 
tural influence of the merchant class that prospered 
under Kings George I (r. 1714-1727), Il (r. 1727- 
1760), and III (r. 1760-1820) extended beyond 1776, 
but these were not architecturally sophisticated 
monarchs like George IV (r. 1820-1830). There are 
large Georgian manor houses in Virginia and Mary- 
land plus one late example southeast of Pittsburgh, 
but they were not exemplary farther south and west 
until their style was revived in the 1920s and 1930s. 


There is very little in the United States to suggest 
the more ebullient British styles of the colonial peri- 
od. Few colonials could afford garlands, swags, and 
putti. Some very prudent and whitewashed Adamish 
plasterwork can be seen in George Washington’s din- 
ing room at Mount Vernon, his sister’s parlor ceiling 
at Fredericksburg, and the tiny pavilion of John Penn 
(1760-1834) (later included within the Philadelphia 
Zoo), and one or two other Philadelphia houses, but 
that is about it. The Scottish brothers Robert Adam 
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(1728-1792) and James Adam (1730-1794) worked 
in the Gothic as well as in their more familiar gar- 
landed classicism, but not with any American conse- 
quences. 


FEDERAL STYLE 

Yet in lightening things up the Adam brothers did 
contribute to the Federal style after independence. 
(There is no Federalist style in the political sense—the 
Federalists and Jeffersonians had the same architec- 
tural tastes.) The Federal style bespoke a new nation, 
but it did so in forms that were indistinguishable 
from styles of the same time in England, Russia, 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, and France. Lighter, more 
pastel-colorful, glassier, and distinctly more subur- 
ban than the colonial style, the Federal was the work 
of French designers such as Pierre Pharoux, the 
Mangin Brothers, and Joseph Jacques Ramée (1764— 
1842), the Irish architect-contractors John McComb 
(1763-1853) and James Hoban (c. 1762-1831), the 
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West Indian Dr. William Thornton (1759-1828), 
and the English architects George Hadfield (1763- 
1826) and Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1764-1820), 
the most influential of them all. Had the French de- 
signers remained at home, their buildings would 
have been called Directoire or Napoleonic; Latrobe 
and Hadfield worked in the Regency style at home 
and abroad. Latrobe’s Gothic villa at Sedgley is gone, 
as are his villas for Richmond, Virginia. His master- 
piece, the Baltimore cathedral, remains, as do his 
wonderful Federal-style bank in New Orleans, his in- 
teriors in the U.S. Capitol (his Federal dome is gone), 
and a handful of villas outside Washington. 


Hadfield’s imprint is stronger on the nation’s 
capital. Overlooking Washington was Arlington 
House, the first Greek Revival building in the nation, 
a little ahead of its time. In Washington he designed 
the more characteristically Regency-style City Hall, 
later the District Courts Building. Thornton was a 
medical doctor, chief of the Patent Office from 1802 
to 1828, and a gifted amateur architect. His Octagon 
House is the sort of thing Robert Adam might have 
done for a friend on a tight budget in a tight site; his 
Tudor Place shows how French was the prevailing 
Federal taste. Its color is especially instructive, a pale 
yellow, the color that its counterpart, Gore Place, in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, would have had if it had 
been built instead just outside Paris. The Mangin 
Brothers, in association with John McComb, provid- 
ed New York its Federal-style City Hall, lighter and 
more French than Hadfield’s for Washington, and 
Marc Isambard Brunel (1769-1849) showed that a 
plain English country house could be remodeled into 
the brassy French baroque for Aaron Burr at Marble 
Hill, in the West Village. 


Generally, however, the Federal may have been 
cheerier than the Georgian, but it was still earnest 
and sober by contrast. Even among the newly rich 
privateering class on Beacon Hill in Boston and Balti- 
more, there was none of the fanlit, coved-ceilinged, 
plasterworked, flamboyant Regency of Dublin. 


This Federal style was sustained into the 1820s 
in upstate New York by Ramée, best known for 
Union College at Schenectady, built in the form of a 
great French chateau and the first American campus 
to be constructed around a rotunda. The University 
of Virginia was the second. The Federal style is best 
exemplified, however, in republican country houses, 
whose builders have returned to anonymity, though 
their forms and details are based upon pattern books 
devised by identifiable architects. They are breezier 
than their colonial predecessors, often displaying 
fanlights and patterned sidelights to lighten up door- 
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ways as well as windows enlarged vertically. A few 
are more ambitious, making use of Adamesque coves 
above doors and windows and plastered exteriors in 
the white, yellow, and salmon that has too often 
been sandblasted away to bring them back to the 
hotter-selling red-brick Georgian. The English- 
inclining Alsops at Middletown, Connecticut, the 
French-inclining Gores at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
and the Prussian-inclining Whitfields at Gaineswood 
in Demopolis, Alabama, built Federal-style villas ir- 
respective of their dates. 


Three more decades passed after independence 
before a full-tilt Greco-Roman style surged into na- 
tional popularity. When it came it was the architec- 
ture of Manifest Destiny. Of the few porticoed build- 
ings constructed in the United States prior to the 
election of Andrew Jackson in 1828, only Arlington 
House carried Greek proportions. The Greek Revival 
that came with Jackson was largely Roman and ap- 
propriately imperial. 


GOTHIC REVIVAL AND ITALIANATE STYLES 

At the time there was, ina minor key, a Gothic Reviv- 
al as well. Latrobe’s foray into the Gothic had no 
more immediate consequences for American archi- 
tectural style than did Hadfield’s Greek at Arlington 
House, but after 1830 or so residential buildings and 
churches began to take on asymmetrical massing; 
pointed windows; crockets; finials; decorated, vine- 
like boards along their eaves; and a generally steeper 
look. To the extent that the signage of the two 
styles—their intended messages—can be distin- 
guished, the Gothic Revival spoke to the “home- 
whispering” nostalgia of the Anglophile literary class 
of the 1830s and 1840s, and the Greco-Roman to its 
militantly American political class. The Gothic was 
assertively nativist, directed oddly enough against 
Irish Catholics. The Irish had, of course, as often built 
in the Gothic as the English. Yet in the United States 
they did not do so until the 1850s. When the Catholic 
squirearchy of Maryland laid up the first cathedral 
church in the early American Republic, it eschewed 
exotic forms like the Gothic, and Bishop John Carroll 
(1735-1815) rejected that alternative when it was 
offered by Latrobe. So the cathedral in Baltimore ap- 
peared in the Federal-Regency, neoclassical style. 
Thereafter, hundreds of Anglican Gothic churches 
went up. Finally, the Irish Catholics of New York in- 
sisted upon their own version at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. Nobody seemed to notice that its prototypes 
were as French as those for the first St. Patrick’s, 
down on Mott Street, which by then had burned 
down. 
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In addition, by the 1830s two varieties of Italian- 
ate style were beginning to follow American tourists 
homeward. The first was the Tuscan villa, with a 
square tower, brackets under the eaves, asymmetry, 
and round-arched windows. The second was the Re- 
naissance palazzo style, cubical, also with brackets 
and round-arched windows, higher ceiling heights 
than had been common in the Greek or Gothic, con- 
siderably more plate glass, and symmetrical facades. 
Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia went Italianate 
in a rush. So did San Francisco; Chicago; Red Wing, 
Minnesota; and Savannah. It was no longer a new 
Republic, but an older one, with a leisure class desir- 
ing to be fashionable and to show that it had been 
“abroad.” 


The so-called battle of the styles occurred in mid- 
century, when the nation grew confused, divided, 
and sent mixed messages to itself and the rest of the 
world. Then Abraham Lincoln gave it a New Birth of 
Freedom and saw to it that the dome was set in place 
atop the Capitol—and a statue of Liberty set atop the 
dome, where the world, and the Confederate Army, 
could see it. 


See also Architecture; Civil Engineering and 
Building Technology; Construction and 
Home Building; Housing. 
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This entry consists of seven separate articles: Ameri- 
can Indian, Greek Revival, Parks and Landscape, Public, 
Religious, Spanish Borderlands, and Vernacular. 


American Indian 


The founders of the American Republic were well 
aware that they were latecomers to North America 
and were relatively modest in their architectural 
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achievements. The largest buildings seen by George 
Washington were built by American Indians along 
the Ohio River. The most complex geometric con- 
struction known to Thomas Jefferson was reported 
to him from the same area in the 1770s, and it is like- 
ly that his octagons and earthen dependencies at Pop- 
lar Forest near Lynchburg, Virginia, acknowledged 
the example of the Hopewell people of Ohio. Jeffer- 
son, a preeminent neoclassicist, had no way of 
knowing that their work dated from the classical pe- 
riod, 400 B.c. toa.pD. 400. The wonderment felt by Al- 
bert Gallatin amid the giant earthen cones at the 
headwaters of the Ohio River permeated his entire in- 
tellectual life. After he founded the American Ethno- 
logical Society of New York, he lived to learn of the 
great pueblos of the Rio Grande valley. Though much 
has been lost in the intervening years, enough is left 
to teach us what these men knew, and a little more 
besides. 


LARGE STRUCTURES 

The American Indians built tens of thousands of 
large structures of earth, stone, timber, and adobe in 
a great building boom from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth centuries. They started just before the Scandi- 
navians established American beachheads and sus- 
tained their pace until a mysterious, continentwide 
folk wandering (to borrow a European term) pro- 
duced a cessation of monumental building and evac- 
uations of areas rich in architecture such as Cahokia, 
Illinois; St. Louis; the Four Corners around Mesa 
Verde; and the Savannah River valley. The Europeans 
returned after 1492 and converted many more build- 
ings into ruins: the Spaniards so desolated pueblos 
that they were not reoccupied; the British burnt out 
the towns of the Appalachee for harboring Catholic 
priests; and the American armies of Generals John 
Sullivan and James Clinton destroyed the council 
houses, residences, orchards, and cornfields of the Ir- 
oquois, who some ninety years earlier had scorched 
the earth of their great town of Ganondagan, with 
its 150 longhouses up to 200 feet in length and 50 
feet wide, before its 4,500 inhabitants evacuated be- 
fore a French assault. British and American generals 
did nearly as much damage to the villages of the 
Cherokee in the colonial period. 


The buildings thus destroyed were dimensioned 
to accommodate the tallest people in the world, half 
a foot to a foot taller than contemporary Europeans. 
Osage and Cheyenne males were observed by George 
Catlin (1796-1872) to average well over six feet; 
some of the Texas tribes were nearly two feet taller 
than the Spaniards who measured them. The council 
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Tepees. These tepees at Fort Laramie National Historic 
Site in Wyoming are modern reconstructions of Plains 
Indian structures from the 1800s. © LOWELL GEORGIA/CORBIS. 


house of the Appalachee at San Luis, Florida, was 132 
feet in diameter. The Spanish friars reported that it 
could hold from two to three thousand people. These 
were large buildings for large people, well nourished 
over generations. Most of the people were agricultur- 
al, requiring storage buildings—the people of San 
Luis required two tons of maize to provide their seed 
corn. These were villagers, not isolated farmers like 
many who succeeded them. The Cherokees lived in 
Upper Towns and Lower Towns, and so did the 
Creeks. They and their linguistic cousins the Iroquois 
were sedentary, agricultural townspeople, which is 
why Sullivan and Clinton could so easily burn them 
out. The Ancestral Pueblo People and the canal- 
building hydrologists of Arizona were more urban, 
per capita, than the Europeans outside Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The first practitioners of new 
urbanism—the concentration of residential struc- 
tures in multilevel, multifamily complexes—were 
pueblo people. 
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IMPERMANENT BUILDINGS 

The Mississipians and the Hopewell people in Ohio 
used earth to create platforms, one of which, Monk’s 
Mound at Cahokia, has a larger footprint than the 
Great Pyramid at Giza. Most of the towns of early 
people in the desert West were composed of earthen 
structures, pounded and dried earth, a substitute for 
stone. The red brick of Williamsburg, so derided by 
Jefferson as barbaric, is generically close to adobe but 
less susceptible to erosion. The American Indians did 
not expect anything they built to last very long; that 
was not its purpose. Those who build of earth expect 
it to return in fragments and particles to earth with 
the rain. They expect to slather it back again as a re- 
newable resource. Even Chacoan architecture of fine- 
ly crafted layers of stone was intended to be plas- 
tered, and thus to be continuously renewed. It is not 
wise to attribute to its builders the expectation that 
their buildings would be inhabited much longer than 
they were—about two hundred years. Europeans 
who come to Chaco, New Mexico, are prone to fol- 
low the example of Jefferson’s friend, le Compte de 
Volney, and ruminate upon ruins, as if the Chacoans 
aspired to Egyptian longevity and had been deprived 
of it. But did they? 


Like their predecessors and successors, like the 
builders of the council house at San Luis and the slab 
carpenters of the Northwest Coast, the Chacoans 
were building for use. They were as aware of flux as 
the defining quality of life as were Ionian Greek phi- 
losophers designated as pre-Socratic. They saw their 
world as being fluid as quicksand and as unpredict- 
able as fire. So Pythagoreans and Chacoans turned to 
the heavens for predictability and continuity, as it 
appears the Hopewell of Ohio did, and the people of 
Poverty Point in Louisiana. For these builders, eterni- 
ty was out there, not here, in architecture. Archaeol- 
ogists state that the average occupancy of south- 
western masonry and adobe architecture was less 
than two hundred years. But their configurations de- 
ferred to patterns lasting hundreds of thousands of 
years in a larger universe. The earthen octagons, 
squares, and circles of the Hopewell, the axes of the 
D-shaped and E-shaped assemblages of rooms in the 
Chacoan world, the orientation of “effigies”—quite 
possibly configured according to stellar constellation 
patterns—in Georgia, Wisconsin, Ohio, lowa, and 
Chihuahua, and (possibly) of the villages of the Cher- 
okee and the Iroquois, attend to a world larger and 
more stable than their own. 

Many American Indian buildings were imper- 
manent for more immediate reasons. The people had 
learned from nasty experience in large urban centers 
such as Cahokia-St. Louis that human excrement ac- 
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cumulates, and that in cold climates a few thousand 
people can quickly consume all the wood in the 
neighborhood for construction, heating, and cook- 
ing. They expected to move. It was practical to do so. 
Therefore, a slab house in Washington State, the 
apotheosis of a brush arbor in San Luis holding three 
thousand people, or a Cherokee council house was 
conceived, like a Japanese wooden temple, to be peri- 
odically rebuilt in place so long as the place was 
healthy and still easily supplied with firewood and its 
people fed from productive fields. There is nothing 
artificial about the reconstructions found in many 
parks and traditional villages. They are today, much 
as they were in the early American Republic, born to 
serve life, and then to be replaced. Even the great 
earthworks that awed the founders were imperma- 
nent and were regularly restored with fresh mantles 
of earth (often in new colors) in sustained interaction 
with the Earth, while the configurations of the 
mounds remained in interaction with the heavens. 


See also American Indians: American Indian 
Policy, 1787-1830; American Indians: 
American Indian Relations, 1763-1815. 
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Greek Revival 


The American Greek Revival was not so Greek as 
Roman. The Greeks used stubbier columns than the 
Romans and that their buildings were therefore 
squatter. Greeks did not use domes, nor did they 
build houses in what we call “temple form.” Even in 
imperial Athens, the portico was reserved for public 
structures and the Parthenon shape for places of dif- 
fidence to the gods. The Romans used domes, but not 
domestically. Only after several centuries in which 
domed temple forms were limited to use as temples, 
they deified their emperors and gave them temples, 
too. Neither the Greeks nor Romans used steeples, 
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First Presbyterian Church in New Bern, North Carolina. 
This church, built from 1819 to 1821, was designed by local 
architect Uriah Sandy in Greek Revival style. © LEE SNIDER/ 
PHOTO IMAGES/CORBIS. 


though for military purposes and to get high enough 
for a view, both used towers. Steepled churches with 
porticoes are baroque, not Greek Revival. 


Below the surface there is, however, among all 
these forms, a purpose: a proclamation and an impo- 
sition. They are all “classical”—a word coming from 
an Indo-European root, “kha-les,” becoming Greek in 
the noun “klhsis” for “a calling” and in the verb 
“kalein,” “to call.” Calling to what? The Romans give 
us the answer, for the “classicus” was a summoning 
instrument rather like an alpenhorn, used to gather 
the militia into the parade ground—the Campus 
Martius—to be classified into their ranks, orders, and 
companies, first class, second, and third. And why 
were they so ordered? So that they could bring order. 
Their job was to diminish chaos. Not necessarily to 
keep the peace, as Rome’s neighbors learned, and the 
neighbors of the new American Republic learned as 
well. Yet the classical principal was associated with 
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orderliness in a myth that over a half millennium 
cloaked Roman aggression as always unpremeditat- 
ed and always a reluctant response to other people’s 
aggressions. The classified citizenry would go forth 
to restore tranquility to the countryside—often a 
countryside previously kept orderly by somebody 
else. 


CLASSICAL HIEROGLYPHS 

The classically trained republican founders of the 
United States were well aware of these connotations 
to a Roman Revival, and the bullying truculence of 
Rome appealed to few of them. The columnar Ameri- 
can Greek Revival did not get underway in earnest 
until after 1825. It was not the architecture of 
George Washington or Alexander Hamilton. Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison did not adapt the dou- 
ble-height columns of the Roman temple-form to 
domestic architecture until the nineteenth century 
was well underway. The full imperial boldness of the 
form awaited Andrew Jackson and the Polks, includ- 
ing President James K. Polk and his politically and ar- 
chitecturally ambitious kinship. In the eighteenth 
century, the English baroque produced a few col- 
ummed and steepled churches in Charleston, Philadel- 
phia, and New York; a library in Newport; a col- 
ummned banqueting hall—Whitehall—in Maryland; a 
few porticoes added to earlier houses; and a classical- 
ly pilastered governor’s house in St. Augustine, like 
the mission church at Santa Barbara a hieroglyph of 
the temple form. The only true temple form building 
was Prince William’s Chapel in South Carolina, de- 
rived from a design of the British baroque architect 
James Gibbs (1682-1754). It has not survived, and 
it its proportions were not Greek. 


The Parthenon shape, with columns all around, 
was not seen in the United States until a replica of 
that building was created in Nashville, Tennessee, in 
the 1890s. So far as is known, the first building in 
North America to have columns all around was Wil- 
liam Dunbar’s plantation house “The Forest” (1819), 
in Natchez, Mississippi, but it was not in rectilinear 
temple form. The first Greek-proportioned portico 
was laid upon a traditional English house form for 
Arlington House (1802-1820, portico in 1817), 
overlooking Washington, D.C., created by George 
Washington’s stepson as a sort of Federalist billboard 
to remind the Jefferson and Madison administrations 
of their delinquencies after 1800. Jefferson was a 
Franco-Roman-Palladian in taste, and thanks largely 
to him, the White House was Irish Palladian: that is 
to say, that many Italian and British and Irish adap- 
tations had intervened between it and any temple 
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form, either Greek or Roman. It did not bear any re- 
semblance to any Greek or Roman domestic building 
or to either the Parthenonic or Pantheonic temple 
form. Until the 1820s, New York was dominated by 
architects trained in French classicism who eschewed 
both Greek and Roman Revival styles. The English 
architects Benjamin Henry Latrobe and George Had- 
field, brought over to finish sloppier earlier work on 
the White House and Capitol, were also disinclined to 
the Greek. Hadfield produced Arlington House for 
George Washington Parke Custis, as if inviting the 
floodlights that now play upon it, but no others. 
After displaying his erudition for two little depen- 
dencies of a British country house in the Greek man- 
ner, Latrobe worked only in the English neoclassical 
mode. 


Latrobian-Jeffersonian classicism can best be 
seen in the pavilions around The Lawn (1826) at the 
University of Virginia, templates for plantation ar- 
chitecture across the South. Jefferson wrote that he 
intended them to be exemplary; one can think of 
them as being like a paper chain to be snipped to 
make keepsakes by young planters headed for Ten- 
nessee. The university needed no architecture school 
to have the greatest influence of any institution upon 
the architecture of the plantation South. The north- 
ern Greek Revival was Roman as well, but more 
modest and conscious of a cold climate, often draw- 
ing the portico back onto the face of the house as pi- 
lasters. It too awaited Andrew Jackson's restoration 
of the nation’s flagging confidence at the Battle of 
New Orleans (1815) and his westering imperial 
progress. In 1831 Jackson put a columned facade 
upon the cluster of previous structures at his Her- 
mitage (1821) in Tennessee and went on to make Jef- 
ferson’s templates the architecture of Manifest 
Destiny. 


THE POLITICS OF CLASSICISM 

The Greek Revival in its Roman-Jeffersonian- 
Jacksonian form swept all the way to Oregon as a 
folk architecture. There was no matching Greek Re- 
vival in Canada, in part because it was recognized as 
an American imperial form. It was not, however, an 
imposed regimen, as was the Russian Greek Revival 
born eastward across Siberia by order of the tsars. In 
the United States we have neoclassical outhouses, of- 
fices, banks, canal houses, and especially, residences, 
thousands of them. And the pleasure of their compa- 
ny is to remind us of a time when every citizen was 
fit for an emperor’s kind of house. 


Was Hollywood right? Was the Greek Revival so 
ubiquitous that Scarlett O’Hara’s “Tara” was likely 
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to look like David O. Selznick’s temple-fronted ver- 
sion in Gone with the Wind (1939)? Not likely. The 
neoclassical temple form was very rare in the coun- 
tryside of the Deep South. For that matter, so were 
plantation houses of any magnitude. Big southern 
houses tended instead to be in compounds. Outside 
the watershed of Chesapeake Bay dominated by the 
Virginian predilection for dispersed plantations, the 
antebellum South was not a scene of rural white- 
columned mansions. A contrary, compound- 
building Carolina tradition dominated the rest of 
plantation country. Those plantation owners and 
other whites who could make the choice manifested 
aversion to living in the countryside, whether guard- 
ed by a barrier of columns or not. They chose 
Charleston or Georgetown, Augusta, Rome, Sparta, 
Athens, New Orleans, or Natchez. That is where 
Greek Revival buildings are found, not in the south- 
ern countryside. There are a few dozen raised cot- 
tages, with columns all around, or nearly all around, 
along the River Road in Louisiana, but only one 
house in that state (Madewood) has a temple form 
where a classicist would have put it, in the center of 
a tri-part composition, and its columns appear only 
in the front of the house. In the South, the country- 
side was for slaves and overseers, not for owners. 


The Finger Lakes Region of New York is the 
heartland of the American Greek Revival, extending 
westward along the band of Yankee emigration all 
the way to the St. Croix Valley between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. No one has done a complete invento- 
ry, but it is a fair guess that the ratio between north- 
ern Greek Revival and southern Greek Revival would 
probably run toward ten to one. 


See also Architectural Styles. 
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Parks and Landscape 


The small cities and towns of the new American Re- 
public did not have public parks. They did not need 
them; their inhabitants had only to walk a short dis- 
tance to reach nature. Nevertheless, there were park- 
like urban spaces. Almost every New England village 
had a turfed green at its center, used for markets and 
other public gatherings. When villages grew into 
towns, these greens were often enlarged, as in the 
case of Boston Common. The other type of American 
urban space was the square, which appeared early 
in formally planned colonial towns such as New 
Haven (1638), Philadelphia (1681-1683), Annapolis 
(1694), Williamsburg (c. 1699), and Savannah 
(1733). Squares were often faced by important civic 
buildings such as churches and courthouses. The 
American square had one unique characteristic: un- 
like the Italian piazza and the French place, it was 
grassy rather than paved. These little patches of 
green were the precursors of the great urban parks 
of the nineteenth century. 


A distinctive landscape feature of many New En- 
gland squares and commons was a huge tree— 
usually an American elm. The trunk of a mature 
elm, a fast-growing species, is easily 10 or 12 feet in 
diameter and more than 120 feet high, so these pub- 
lic trees assumed the role of both landmarks and civic 
monuments. Elms were often given names. New 
Haven had the Benjamin Franklin Elm, which was 
planted on the day of the great man’s death; Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, had the Lafayette Elm, which stood in 
front of a house where the general had stayed during 
his triumphal tour of 1824; and Cambridge Com- 
mon in Massachusetts had the Washington Elm, 
below whose spreading branches the general had as- 
sumed command of the Revolutionary Army. Most 
of these great elms were later destroyed by Dutch 
Elm disease, which ravaged urban America in the 
mid-twentieth century. 


Public parks originated in European cities when 
royal gardens such as the Tuileries and Regent’s Park 
were opened to the general public. America, lacking 
an aristocracy, had nothing of that kind. A few cities, 
such as New York, Charleston, and Boston, provided 
their citizens with waterside promenades (sometimes 
disused batteries), but these were a rarity, for river 
banks were usually taken up by docks and ware- 
houses, commerce taking precedence over recreation. 
Washington, D.C., was planned to have a parklike 
space. Pierre L’Enfant (1754-1825) intended a mile- 
long Grand Avenue flanked by public gardens, but it 
was never built. The future Mall sat vacant until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when Andrew 
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Jackson Downing (1815-1852) laid out a national 
park. 


The art of gardening in America remained a pri- 
vate affair. After 1750, it was common for northern 
mansions and southern plantation houses to have 
extensive walled gardens, laid out in a formal man- 
ner derived largely from Britain and France, a prac- 
tice that continued after independence. Handsome 
though they were, these early gardens did not exhibit 
distinctly American characteristics. For that, one has 
to look to the most important work of public archi- 
tecture of the early nineteenth century, Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s University of Virginia at Charlottesville 
(1817-1826). His idea of a green, open space enclosed 
by rows of buildings was entirely original. The so- 
called Lawn, bordered by rows of trees, was con- 
ceived as an outdoor room. It was a sort of idealized 
town green for what Jefferson called an “academical 
village.” This was not a closed quadrangle on the 
cloistered Oxford model, however, for it was open at 
one end and symbolically faced the West—the fron- 
tier. Jefferson looked to the ancient Roman world for 
inspiration—the library was patterned on the Pan- 
theon—but he interpreted classicism in a singular 
way. His unusual combination of the formal and the 
bucolic set a pattern that Americans would follow, 
in cities and suburbs, until the present. 


See also City Growth and Development; City 
Planning; Nature: Attitudes Toward; 
Recreation, Sports, and Games. 
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Public 


George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Aaron Burr, 
and Alexander Hamilton were patrons of architec- 
ture. Washington and Jefferson also designed build- 
ings. Washington supervised the building of Pohick 
Church, a gentle, red-brick structure near Mount 
Vernon; after this obeisance to the past, Washington, 
as well as Hamilton, turned away from the Georgian 
architectural style, which came to be regarded as 
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symbolic of a colonial status (and presumably bor- 
ing besides). Nor did Washington and Hamilton 
endorse any so-called Federalist architecture, as 
opposed to Jeffersonian-Republican architecture. 
Hamilton might have done so after Washington’s 
death but in fact showed no inclination to the severe 
Doric style of Arlington House, designed by George 
Hadfield for George Washington Parke Custis, Mar- 
tha Washington’s son by her first husband. In this 
house, begun in 1802 practically as a Federalist mon- 
ument looming over the federal city, which Jefferson 
had captured in the election of 1800, the Custis fami- 
ly created a shrine to Washington. Like Washington 
himself, however, this first Washington memorial 
had no direct heirs until a generation, and the Feder- 
alist Party, had passed. 


The architects of the 1780s and 1790s were non- 
partisan. Except for Charles Bulfinch, considered the 
first professional American architect, the only 
trained talents were French, Irish, or English. Major 
Charles L’Enfant designed the balconied presidential 
mansion for the government installed in New York 
in 1783 and remodeled its Congress building, Federal 
Hall—both gone and unmemorable. Joseph Frangois 
Mangin did much better with his design for New 
York’s City Hall—light, airy, plastered, and modern 
for its time. Mangin’s sponsor was Hamilton, tri- 
umphing over Burr and his favored architect, Benja- 
min Henry Latrobe. Mangin also designed the first St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, on Mott Street, and the city’s 
first public theater. His most formidable competitor 
before the arrival of Latrobe had been Pierre Pharoux, 
who designed city and country mansions for the Liv- 
ingstons, two abortive towns west of the Adiron- 
dacks, and a splendid plan for Esperanza (now Ath- 
ens) on the Hudson. Had Esperanza been built as 
Pharoux intended, the world would have a neoclassi- 
cal city hall, market, porticoed church, and trium- 
phal arch in the spirit of the French architects Cl- 
aude-Nicolas Ledoux and Etienne-Louis Boullée. 


Burr had previously favored Marc Isambard 
Brunel, an indifferent architect though a great engi- 
neer. Brunel, a French-born Englishman who fled to 
New York during the French Revolution, proposed to 
remodel a country house for Burr in a peculiar neo- 
Baroque style; Burr became occupied with other 
things and then turned to Latrobe, another engineer- 
architect, before the place was torn down by the fi- 
nancier John Jacob Astor. The closest equivalent to 
Brunel’s taste was that of Bulfinch in Boston, though 
he was vastly more competent in the execution of his 
projects. Brunel, like Bulfinch, used the bombé (hav- 
ing outward curving lines) front to impart grandeur 
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Pohick Church. Construction of Pohick Church in Lorton, Virginia, was completed in 1774. George Washington, who was 
a parish vestryman, was a member of the building committee. © LEE SNIDER/PHOTO IMAGES/CORBIS. 


even to row houses, and he, too, drew versions of 
pantheonic public buildings. But Bulfinch built them, 
as did Jefferson. The great Virginian’s most famous 
structures were the rotunda library at the University 
of Virginia, the mansion for his friend Governor 
James Barbour, and, one might say, the subsumed 
pantheon at Monticello. Bulfinch provided the more 
traditional English-Palladian format for the Massa- 
chusetts State House and the Cambridge City Hall. 


Upstate New York had its counterpart to Bul- 
finch in Philip Hooker, whose stone Hyde Hall in 
Cooperstown was the grandest country house away 
from the Hudson and whose Albany Academy picked 
up where Pharoux had left off. Both these (still- 
standing) upstate buildings would have been eclipsed 
had ironworks and the grazing of merino sheep re- 
warded the expectations of David Parish and the 
French architect Joseph Jacques Rameée. Parish, a fi- 
nancier, brought Ramée to America in 1811, and the 
two created the only neoclassical factories in the 
United States, set picturesquely beside waterfalls in 
the brushy backwoods around Parishville, a village 
named after Parish near Ogdensburg on the St. Law- 
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rence River. Along with Parish’s neoclassical country 
villa, these factory buildings are gone, though 
Ramée’s neoclassical church stands in the hamlet of 
Antwerp. Iron ore proved less than perfect for the 
task they had assigned to it, and the winters were too 
ferocious for the sheep. Ramée moved on to design 
Union College, in Schenectady, New York, the first 
college campus built around a rotunda library. 


Four years later, Jefferson and Latrobe made 
the University of Virginia a constructed curriculum 
of red-brick, porticoed, Gallo-Palladian-Romanism, 
guiding the taste of graduate planters all across Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas into Texas. Jefferson worked in 
several other styles, some of them, such as that of the 
marble, porticoed temple design for the Capitol and 
Monticello itself, derived from direct observation of 
French buildings during his tenure as minister to 
France. 


The founders also felt an affinity for Ireland and 
the Irish hunger for independence, particularly as 
embodied by the member of the Irish parliament 
famed for his oratory, Henry Grattan. Real estate 
agents sometimes refer to buildings of the 1790s in 
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Pohick Church Interior. After construction of Pohick Church, George Washington and other patrons of architecture did 
not build in the Georgian style, which they regarded as symbolic of a colonial status. © LEE SNIDER/PHOTO IMAGES/CORBIS. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, or Salem, with 
fanlights over their front doors in the Dublin town- 
house style of the time, as “Federalist.” This is to con- 
flate a period with a party. It would be better to speak 
of these buildings as “Grattanite.” The White House 
was a specific testimonial to the American-Irish af- 
finity; its Irish designer, James Hoban, derived the 
design from the Duke of Leinster’s Dublin mansion, 
itself indebted to James Gibbs’s Book of Architecture. 
L’Enfant, by contrast and by nature, had proposed 
something far too big. His presidential mansion 
would have been four times the size of the plan sub- 
mitted by Hoban, as adjusted by Jefferson and La- 
trobe. 


It must have given the elderly Jefferson satisfac- 
tion to see Latrobe produce a masterpiece on his 
own—no remodelings this time, as at the Capitol and 
White House. The Baltimore Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral for Bishop John Carroll is the best building of the 
early American Republic, though it is challenged by 
another French neoclassical wonder nearby, Max- 
imilien Godefroy’s exquisite Unitarian Church. (La- 
trobe and Godefroy had been collaborators on a third 
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masterpiece, the Baltimore Exchange, now lost to the 
wrecking ball.) 


The city of Washington owed L’Enfant not only 
its overall plan but also the concept of a huge, cen- 
trally domed Capitol building as its centerpiece. The 
plan was that of Versailles, with the Capitol, only 
sketched, where the chateau of Louis XIV was situat- 
ed, the White House in the place of the Petit Trianon. 
The winner of the commission to build the Capitol 
was William Thornton, physician, botanist, and am- 
ateur. When Thornton was unable to make a build- 
ing out of a plan, Jefferson turned to the recently ar- 
rived Etienne Sulpice Hallet (who became known in 
America as Stephen Hallet). Like Thornton, Hallet 
was soon run off the job, as was, after him, George 
Hadfield, brother of Maria Cosway, Jefferson’s in- 
amorata in Paris. Hadfield retreated from the Capitol 
wars to the patronage of Custis. After Arlington 
House, Hadfield worked quietly on jails, banks, and 
federal buildings until his last great work, the Wash- 
ington City Hall, in 1820, which was much admired 
by the architects Ithiel Town and Alexander Jackson 
Davis, associated with the Greek Revival, and by 
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hundreds of first-rate successors. The so-called Greek 
Revival came later, after Andrew Jackson’s victory at 
New Orleans, and then was Greek in only a handful 
of antiquarian examples. In fact, the style was 
Roman-Jeffersonian—and it came after the early 
American Republic had become the rising American 
Empire. 


See also Architectural Styles; Art and American 
Nationhood; Hamilton, Alexander; 
Federalists; Jefferson, Thomas; 
Washington, D.C.; Washington, George. 
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Religious 





























During the eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries, the predominant strain of religious building in 
the English colonies that became the new American 
Republic was neoclassical. By the 1720s, the classi- 
cism practiced by the great British designers Sir 
Christopher Wren (1632-1723) and Sir James Gibbs 
(1682-1754) had been adopted in various provincial 
modifications across the Atlantic seaboard. In the 
Anglican colonies of the South, churches were usual- 
ly executed in brick and located at nodes of rural 
transportation. Neoclassicism rapidly displaced the 
Puritan meetinghouse style in New England and can 
still be seen on town greens there, with main en- 
trances on the short end in “churchly” fashion and 
often featuring a pillared Gibbsian portico. By the 
Revolutionary period it had even been adopted by the 
sectarian Baptists in their Providence, Rhode Island, 
meetinghouse, and by the early nineteenth century 
could be found in New England outposts such as 
Tallmadge, Ohio. Elaborate versions in what by then 
was known as the Federal style, such as Center and 
United Churches on the New Haven, Connecticut, 
green, represented a display of refined urban taste; 
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Saint Louis Cathedral. This New Orleans landmark, the 
result of several building campaigns during the late 1700s 
and 1800s, illustrates in its eclectic style the influence of 
French, Spanish, and American tastes. © LEE SNIDER/PHOTO 
IMAGES/CORBIS. 


the continuing presence of the two side-by-side is a 
mute witness to the sundering of Congregational fel- 
lowship during the Great Awakening revivals, which 
persisted materially even after theological differences 
had been settled. 


At the same time, other versions of classicism 
with republican ideological associations began to 
crowd out the older, English-flavored style. The first 
Roman Catholic cathedral, built in Baltimore from 
1805 to 1818 under Bishop John Carroll’s (1735- 
1815) supervision, represented a conscious choice of 
the Roman revival mode, with distinctive dome, over 
the Gothic alternative also offered by architect Benja- 
min Latrobe (1764-1820). By the 1820s the Greek 
Revival had emerged as the definitive American reli- 
gious as well as civic style. Examples can be found 
across denominational and sectional lines and even 
among different faiths, as can be seen in the Sweden- 
borgian Church in Bath, Maine (1843); Temple Beth 
Elohim in Charleston, South Carolina (1841); the 
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First Congregational Church in Madison, Connecti- 
cut (1838); and the Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. 
Peter in Chains in Cincinnati, Ohio (1845). It is note- 
worthy that both Jews and Catholics tended during 
these decades to adopt the styles of the dominant cul- 
ture for their houses of worship. An early Jewish ex- 
ample is the Touro Synagogue (1763) in Newport, 
Rhode Island, which was designed by Peter Harrison, 
often characterized as the first professional architect 
in the British colonies, and which resembles the home 
of a prosperous merchant more than a religious 
structure. 


Although classicism was favored by those de- 
nominations wanting to identify with the civic and 
cultural mainstream, dissenting groups often ig- 
nored or were oblivious to this tradition. Both Quak- 
ers and Shakers, for example, adhered to the same 
“plain style” that had characterized early Puritan 
New England meetinghouses, as did German sectari- 
ans whose structures often featured distinctively 
ethnic touches. Popular denominations worshipped 
wherever they could, though many, such as the 
Methodists, eventually adopted the styles of the 
times. Also, beginning with the Great Awakening of 
the 1740s, many evangelical services were held either 
out-of-doors or in temporary structures erected as 
preaching halls. A variant which emerged from this 
tradition was that of the camp meeting, a several- 
day event in which large numbers gathered for pro- 
tracted preaching sessions. The Cane Ridge revival of 
1801 in Kentucky was a major prototype of this tra- 
dition, which before long became routinized, with 
permanent facilities for its conduct. 


Other styles were utilized by religious commu- 
nities that drew on different sectors of the European 
past. Alongside the two neoclassical Congregational 
churches on the New Haven green lies Trinity Episco- 
pal Church, also built during the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. Unlike its neighbors, Trinity is 
designed in an early American version of the Gothic 
mode, which at this time consisted primarily of some 
medieval features such as pointed arch windows su- 
perimposed on the same sort of rectangular frame as 
in most neoclassical churches. A similar but more 
distinctive adaptation of Gothic exists in the first 
Mormon temple, built in Kirtland, Ohio, in 1831, fit- 
ted internally for the distinctive Latter-day Saints rit- 
uals then in the process of formation. By the 1840s 
a more archaeologically correct Gothic style would 
emerge in Richard Upjohn’s (1802-1878) urban 
Episcopal churches. Upjohn’s simplified wooden 
“Carpenter Gothic” was adopted widely by a broad 
range of denominations. 
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In the outlying lands that would be incorporated 
into the United States by war or purchase, St. Louis 
Cathedral in New Orleans, the result of several build- 
ing campaigns, illustrates in its eclectic style the in- 
fluence of French, Spanish, and American tastes. Its 
prominent place in the Place d’Armes (Jackson 
Square) and the adjacent Cabildo (governmental of- 
fices) and Presbytére (quarters for clergy) indicate the 
close alliance of church and state under both French 
and Spanish regimes. The Spanish missions in Cali- 
fornia built in the late eighteenth century by the 
Franciscans Junipero Serra (1713-1784) and Fermin 
Lasuen (1736-1803) are much smaller in scale, but 
similarly reflect the cultural mélange of Spanish ba- 
roque style with Muslim influences built by indige- 
nous laborers under clerical direction. 


See also Architectural Styles; Revivals and 
Revivalism. 
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Spanish Borderlands 


Spanish architecture within the boundaries of the 
early-twenty-first-century United States began as 
early as 1526 with the settlement of San Miguel de 
Guadalupe on the coast of Georgia, and Hispanic 
methods of construction continued after the Ameri- 
can capture of New Mexico and California from 
Mexico in 1846. Santa Fe, Los Angeles, San Antonio 
and St. Augustine retained their Hispanic appear- 
ances into the 1860s. 


In the Spanish borderlands the earliest construc- 
tions were frameworks of poles interwoven with 
horizontal and vertical sticks, vines, and twigs plas- 
tered with clayey mud and roofed with woven 
thatch. In moist, wooded areas, framed buildings 
covered with planks came next. In dry areas con- 
struction with sun-dried adobe bricks was normal. 
Ultimately, many buildings of fired brick and stone 
were erected, vaulted in the most ambitious churches 
and fortifications. 


Spanish Florida, after the establishment of St. 
Augustine in 1565, extended through Georgia and 
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This San Francisco 


Mission San Francisco de Asis. 
mission, popularly known as Mission Dolores, was founded 
in 1776. Construction on the mission's adobe church began 
in 1782. © LOWELL GEORGIA/CORBIS. 


South Carolina and even further north into Virginia. 
It was the area of North America where Spain ex- 
pended the greatest effort, resources, and people. But 
there is only archaeological or written evidence for 
the existence of 128 sites where missionary activity 
took place. In Florida the use of concrete for roofs 
began early, and stone was used in the construction, 
beginning in 1671, of the very substantial fortifica- 
tion, the Castillo de San Marcos at St. Augustine. 
Stone was also used in the eighteenth century for the 
thirty-six surviving houses there. 


Spanish towns were planned systematically ac- 
cording to the Ordinances of Settlement, but only St. 
Augustine grew into an ordered, rectangular grid 
surrounding a central plaza. Other settlements such 
as Santa Fe, San Antonio, and Los Angeles were care- 
fully laid out initially but developed slowly in loose 
and disorderly ways. 


More Hispanic structures survive in New Mexico 
than in any other American area. At least thirty 
churches were in use in Indian pueblos before the 
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Spanish were driven from most of the territory in the 
revolt of 1680, and in 2005 seventeen are still in use. 
Twenty churches remain from the Spanish and Mex- 
ican periods which served mixed populations living 
in Santa Fe and other New Mexican communities. 
More than fifteen hundred difficult land miles from 
Mexico City, the friars and secular New Mexicans 
adopted the Pueblo Indians’ materials and construc- 
tion techniques for their churches and houses and for 
the civic buildings of the towns. In contrast, the most 
significant structures in Florida were designed and 
built under the direction of military engineers, who 
were generally available in the Caribbean area. 


In Spanish Texas, which contained thirty-seven 
missions, eleven presidios, and at least half-a-dozen 
towns, the friars hired master masons from Mexico 
to design and direct the construction of a modest 
number of vaulted and domed churches. Notable 
among these in the San Antonio area are Purisima 
Concepcién, which retains its original vaults and 
dome, and San José, with its flowing baroque fron- 
tispiece. 


Masons were also essential in the building in Ari- 
zona of San Xavier del Bac, south of Tucson, and the 
church at Tumacacori. San Xavier del Bac is the best- 
preserved Spanish church in the United States and 
has a dazzlingly ornate interior that was restored in 
the 1990s. 


Buildings constructed when Spain controlled 
Louisiana from 1763 to 1800 are major monuments 
of the French Quarter in New Orleans, where the 
Spanish took over an urban layout similar to that 
prescribed in their Ordinances of Settlement. The ca- 
thedral facing the plaza later named Jackson Square 
has been enlarged and drastically altered, but the 
flanking structures—the Cabildo and the Pres- 
bytére—remain as designed by Gilberto Guillemard, 
a soldier engineer, although both structures were 
disfigured by the addition of a dormered third story 
in 1847. 


In California twelve mission churches (out of 
twenty-one) and two chapels survive, most of them 
heavily restored. Examples of adobe-walled houses 
remain in San Diego, in the Los Angeles area, and in 
Santa Barbara, although they were later roofed with 
tiles instead of the tar normal for California houses 
in Hispanic times. The construction of major church- 
es was directed by masons from Mexico. San Carlos 
in Carmel, San Gabriel near Los Angeles, and the 
stone church of Mission San Juan Capistrano, the 
latter substantially destroyed by an earthquake and 
further damaged by would-be restorers, were vault- 
ed. Ultimately, vaulting was abandoned in California 
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because of the danger of earthquakes. Notable later 
churches, such as the restored stone church at Santa 
Barbara and the church at Mission San Luis Rey, both 
designed by masons, were timber-roofed, San Luis 
Rey with an internal timber dome. 


The building remaining from the nearly three 
hundred years of Spanish occupation of much of the 
United States is impressive. It provides a rich heritage 
at least comparable to what survives from the briefer 
English colonial period. 


See also Architecture: Religious; Forts and 
Fortifications; New Spain; Religion: 
Spanish Borderlands; Spanish 
Borderlands; Spanish Empire. 
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Vernacular 


Americans in the early national period used vernacu- 
lar architecture—everyday structures such as hous- 
es, barns, and stores—to implement fundamental 
changes in everyday life. Economic recovery in the 
late 1790s initiated a building boom that would sub- 
stantially transform America’s built environment 
and would begin to realize, however incompletely, 
an emergent national identity. Increasing specializa- 
tion, standardization, and the myth of efficiency 
would characterize the architecture of vernacular 
landscapes in this new national identity even as per- 
sistent regional and ethnic identities preserved local 
distinctions. 


The houses of Americans in the early nation 
were characterized by more complex floor plans than 
previously, plans that bespoke specialized room 
function and the separation of spheres—public from 
private, entertainment from work. By the later eigh- 
teenth century, many elite English Americans occu- 
pied houses with a central passage flanked by equally 
sized chambers. The passage acted as a social buffer 
protecting the best chambers of the house from direct 
entry by social inferiors. Also by the end of the cen- 
tury, one of the best chambers was dedicated entirely 
to the social ritual of dining, a conspicuous con- 
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sumption unavailable to the majority of Americans 
who occupied much smaller one- or two-room 
houses. During the housing revolution of the early 
nineteenth century, however, a greater percentage of 
Americans availed themselves of well-built houses, 
often with central passages and dedicated room use, 
or at the very least the separation of cooking from 
living spaces. The common nineteenth-century solu- 
tion of an ell—a one or two story wing typically ex- 
tending from the rear of the house—mediated the 
often-conflicting desires to dedicate entire rooms— 
dining rooms and parlors—near the front to polite 
social exchange and the increasing concern for effi- 
ciency in household industries and, in rural in- 
stances, farm management. By the 1820s, the rear 
ell became the bridge from the polite house to the in- 
dustrial sphere of the rear work yard or the agricul- 
tural sphere of the farm. 


AGRICULTURAL REFORM 

The increasing specialization associated with the 
house was also realized on the larger scale of the 
farm. One or more small barns, an array of subsid- 
lary structures, fences protecting gardens from free- 
roaming livestock, and fields unbounded by visual 
markers characterized the mid-eighteenth-century 
farm. Responding to the rhetoric of agricultural re- 
form and improvement, early national farms were— 
to twenty-first-century eyes—more orderly and 
highly articulated, with fences separating fields of 
differing crops from pastures and larger multifunc- 
tional barns. The Pennsylvania bank barn, which ei- 
ther exploited a natural grade or included an earthen 
ramp to allow convenient and direct access to two 
levels, allowed multiple specialized functions all 
under a single roof and became increasingly wide- 
spread in the mid-Atlantic over the nineteenth centu- 
ry. The lower level was usually a stable that opened 
into an enclosed yard, while the upper level included 
a threshing floor and hay mows. The second level 
often reached beyond the lower to provide shelter to 
livestock in inclement weather. Mirroring changes in 
the farmhouse and the farmscape at large, the 
barn became a center of compartmentalized efficien- 
cy. On southern plantations, another reform took 
place as earthen-floored slave cabins of log or more 
traditionally African materials, including mud- 
walled houses, were replaced by raised and floored 
cottages employing English-derived timber-framing 
methods and aligned in orderly rows and streets. 
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Nathaniel Hempsted House. Nathaniel Hempsted built this stone house in New London, Connecticut, in 1759. It stands 
near a house built in 1678 by Joshua Hempsted, Nathaniel’s grandfather. © LEE SNIDER/PHOTO IMAGES/CORBIS. 


COMPETITIVE EFFICIENCY AND THE CITY 

The city also underwent a reconstitution in the early 
national period. The expanding grid of the city, for 
example, promised unfettered circulation. While 
eighteenth-century shops often claimed only the 
street-front rooms of merchant’s houses, the early- 
nineteenth-century store had entire floors displaying 
goods. Furthermore, merchandise filled bay win- 
dows and spilled onto the sidewalks. The rational 
system of the urban grid was also realized in the in- 
creasing numbers of larger, institutional buildings— 
prisons and hospitals—employing rows of identical 
cells or rooms. The city hotel—grand, economically 
exclusive, and offering abundant private rooms— 
began in the 1790s to replace the common tavern 
with its undifferentiated common rooms and shared 
sleeping chambers. The enticing myth of efficiency 
would characterize not just these buildings’ forms, 
but their production as well. The invention of the 
nail-cutting machine in the 1790s, the brick- 
pressing machine in the 1810s, and the increasing 
standardization of timber scantling meant that 
early-nineteenth-century building materials were 
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mass produced, stockpiled, and delivered to building 
sites in unprecedented quantities. The slimming of 
essential framing members and the increasing use of 
nails instead of time-consuming joinery realized effi- 
ciency in both labor and materials. 


ETHNICITY AND COMPLEXITY 

But even in the midst of such sweeping changes, 
America’s rich cultural diversity tempered pressures 
toward uniformity. Colonial English, Irish, French, 
Dutch, Germans, Spanish, Africans, and others left 
complex architectural legacies that imprinted the 
American landscape. Germanic immigrants, for ex- 
ample, often constructed a Flurktichenhaus, a two- 
room log or stone house with a stube (stove room, 
the main chamber) only accessible through a side 
kuche (kitchen). Variants usually included a kammer 
(private chamber) behind the stube. The facade of the 
typical German house, therefore, was typically 
asymmetrical, with a principle entry door into the 
kuche hugging one edge and an off-center chimney 
stack. But beginning in the late eighteenth century 
and continuing well into the next, German Ameri- 
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Crocker Tavern. Cape Cod’s Crocker Tavern in Barnstable, Massachusetts, built circa 1754, served as a central meeting 
place for Patriots before the Revolutionary War. © LEE SNIDER/PHOTO IMAGES/CORBIS. 


cans began to abandon external signs of their ethnici- 
ty and construct houses that more closely approxi- 
mated the Georgian architectural vocabulary of their 
elite English counterparts, including symmetrical fa- 
cades with centrally located doors, end-wall fire- 
places, and brick construction. Patterns of German 
American house planning, by contrast, persisted 
through the nineteenth century. While acculturation 
did not mean the eradication of German identity, it 
did mean that early-nineteenth-century German 
Americans believed these new house forms negotiat- 
ed the changing cultural and political context of the 
new nation more successfully than those forms de- 
rived from the Old World. 


But cultural exchange in the new nation was not 
always a migration towards an English-Georgian ar- 
chitectural ideal. Early-nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans in the coastal regions of the American South 
from North Carolina through Louisiana constructed 
one-story houses on a raised basement. These houses 
had two or three central chambers and multiple exte- 
rior doors and were enclosed on one, two, or all sides 
by galleries. This creolized house type and its many 
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variants probably derived from the Spanish and 
French Antilles, where an English-Georgian architec- 
tural vocabulary held little sway. While widespread 
Georgianization was certainly a critical factor shap- 
ing the domestic architecture of the early national 
period, regional identities often enjoyed the upper 
hand in determining the ways broad national forces 
impacted architectural form. Place by place, Ameri- 
ca’s early-nineteenth-century vernacular architec- 
ture spoke to extraordinary changes in everyday life, 
changes that moved privacy, improvement, and sys- 
tematic efficiency—however slowly and incomplete- 
ly—to the center of an emergent national identity. 


See also Agriculture: Agricultural Improve- 
ment; Architectural Styles; City Planning; 
Farm Making. 
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ARITHMETIC AND NUMERACY Numerical 
proficiency in the American population varied in the 
late colonial decades, depending on occupational 
needs, but overall, training in arithmetic was arcane, 
difficult, and limited. Simple enumeration and addi- 
tion were probably widely imparted to colonial chil- 
dren by parents, but the formal study of written 
arithmetic was confined to boys ten years old and 
older who studied it at a district school or with a 
master. British textbooks and their few American de- 
rivatives presented hundreds of abstract rules of cal- 
culation, each illustrated by an example. Arithmetic 
was a heavy labor involving memorization of the 
rules and close study of the examples. With explana- 
tory text at a bare minimum, arithmetic was rightly 
Judged to be an arduous subject, too difficult for 
young children. 


Arithmetic found its main application in com- 
merce and trade for the figuring of prices and the 
measurement of goods, the compounding of interest, 
and the sharing of risks. Denominate numbers— 
pounds and shillings, pints and gallons—added com- 
plexity, as did the differently valued monetary sys- 
tems in place in the various colonies. Geometry and 
trigonometry had yet narrower application, namely 
in surveying, navigation, and gunnery. As a result, 
arithmetic was seen as a practical tool and thus not 
part of the classical curriculum of college-bound 
boys. Harvard College did not require basic arithme- 
tic as an entrance requirement until 1802. 
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Two dramatic changes marked arithmetic in- 
struction in the early Republic. The first arose out of 
the adoption of decimal-based money, and the sec- 
ond out of pedagogical innovations. Dollars, dimes, 
and mills of decimal coinage began to circulate in the 
mid-1790s, sparking the publication of scores of 
new textbooks aimed at the “Columbian Arithmeti- 
cian” or the “Federal Calculator.” Authors explicitly 
linked decimals with republicanism, positioning sim- 
plified arithmetic as a challenge to the indecipherable 
bookkeeping and taxation policies of tyrants. As 
textbooks proliferated, authors sought to distinguish 
their works through changes in pedagogy. Simpli- 
fied arithmetic, it was argued, could now be taught 
to younger children, and more elaborate explana- 
tions of abstract rules began to appear. The most 
radical change in pedagogy arrived in 1821 with 
Warren Colburn’s book, First Lessons, or Intellectual 
Arithmetic on the Plan of Pestalozzi. In this and in sev- 
eral more books (published in 1822, 1825, and 
1826), Colburn banished rote-learned rules and tar- 
geted children of ages four to six to learn “mental 
arithmetic” in their heads, before they could read or 
write. He championed an “inductive” method, in 
which students would puzzle out carefully chosen 
problems, inventing their own techniques and even- 
tually discovering the rules of arithmetic for them- 
selves. Colburn’s ambitious ideas created an instant 
sensation and gained a popular following. 


Predictably, by 1830 a backlash developed, with 
some educators calling for a return to traditional rule 
and example learning. Well into the mid-century, the 
debate continued, greatly energizing arithmetic in- 
struction. The combination of decimal money, new 
pedagogy, a rise in textbook publication, and the 
steady spread of common schools all combined to 
transform numeracy into a basic skill that spread 
rapidly, along with literacy, in American culture. 


See also Education: Elementary, Grammar, and 
Secondary Schools. 
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ARKANSAS In 1673, when Jacques Marquette 
and Louis Joliet ventured into the Arkansas region, 
residing there were the Caddo, Osage, and Quapaw 
native peoples. Beginning with the establishment of 
the Poste des Arkansas (Arkansas Post) in 1686 at the 
confluence of the Arkansas and Mississippi Rivers, 
the French fur trade brought radical changes to na- 
tive societies. Organized by René-Robert Cavalier de 
La Salle’s heutenant, Henri de Tonti, Arkansas Post 
drew the Quapaw together with French habitants 
(farmers), coureurs de bois (literally, “runners of the 
woods,” 1.e., fur trappers), and a small French mer- 
cantile elite, generating ultimately a class of métis 
(mixed blood) hunters and traders. In 1762 France 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, whose rule rested lightly on 
the inhabitants of the post and did little to change it; 
as of 1798, its residents numbered 337, along with 
56 slaves. After the retrocession to France of Louisi- 
ana in 1800 and its purchase by the United States in 
1803, Arkansas made its transition from French to 
American rule, to which the French Creole elite took 
some exception because of its discomfort with ma- 
joritarian republican government, the imported En- 
glish common law, and a new judicial system. 


Following the War of 1812 (1812-1815), set- 
tlers from Tennessee and Kentucky seeking land and 
opportunity flowed rapidly into the expansive Ar- 
kansas district of the Missouri Territory, formed in 
1812. After Arkansas became a territory in 1819 and 
the Missouri Compromise (1820) secured slavery, 
more planters arrived in the Red and Mississippi River 
deltas. The total population rose from 1,062 in 1810 
to 14,273 in 1820. Immigration slowed in the 
1820s, but by 1830 the population had reached 
30,388. The number of slaves rose from 136 in 1810 
to 1,617 in 1820 and then to 4,576 in 1830, mostly 
the result of slaveholder immigration. The slaves 
who were marched into the territory suffered the 
deepest pangs of loss and the worst initial hardships. 
But for both them and the voluntary pioneers, who 
homesteaded mostly across the Ozark highlands and 
plateau, the dreaded “seasoning” process, fears of dis- 
ease, illness itself, death, and feelings of isolation 
were commonplace. In this context, plain-preaching 
Methodist circuit riders and Baptist ministers orga- 
nized camp meetings and fledgling churches. The 
Monroe administration relocated Choctaws and 
Cherokees to Arkansas from 1817 through 1820. A 
significant portion of the Cherokees, whose numbers 
reached about five thousand, were successful in 
building schools, comfortable homes, and farms that 
were well fenced and stocked with cattle, prompting 
some contemporaries to conclude that the Cherokees 
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showed the imprint of “civilization” better than 
many white settlers. The near constant warfare be- 
tween the Cherokees and the encroaching Osages, 
however, generated fears. The suspicion and de- 
mands of settling whites prompted Congress to re- 
move all the tribes by 1828, a change that was par- 
ticularly traumatic for the Quapaws. Removal 
created a turbulent western boundary abutting the 
new Indian Territory, which U.S. soldiers at Fort 
Smith policed haphazardly. 


Dominated after 1819 by secretary of the Arkan- 
sas Territory Robert J. Crittenden, politics in the ter- 
ritory featured a scramble for status, wealth, and 
power. Most of the leaders were Democratic Republi- 
cans and, after 1824, nominal supporters of John 
Quincy Adams. Merchants, lawyers, and land specu- 
lators with ordinary backgrounds, however, vied for 
position with men, like Crittenden, from slavehold- 
ing families in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Competition for offices to obtain profits from federal 
lands and other perquisites spurred jealousies and 
factions. Public debate generated editorial warfare 
and duels. Political bloodshed was grist for the na- 
tional press and for travel books that often depicted 
Arkansas as extraordinarily lawless and backward 
(an image that reflected both the moralistic world- 
view of genteel critics and the “premodern” forms of 
communal regulation and violent self-help that all- 
male grand juries often indulged in deference to tra- 
ditional notions of manliness and honor). Opposition 
to the Crittenden clique was led by territorial delegate 
Henry W. Conway and his cousin, Ambrose H. Se- 
vier. This opposition had developed into the Jackso- 
nian Democratic Party by statehood in 1836. 


Government and economic development were 
intertwined. Through the 1820s, territorial delegates 
petitioned Congress for more liberal land policies and 
funds to clear waterways, build roads, and improve 
frontier defense. Moving the capital from Arkansas 
Post to Little Rock in 1821, the legislature established 
basic laws, counties, and the militia, adhering to a 
minimalist system of local government. County 
courts in towns such as Little Rock (Pulaski), Arkan- 
sas Post (Arkansas), Davidsonville (Lawrence), and 
Washington (Hempstead) administered estates; as- 
sessed and collected taxes; licensed merchants, tavern 
keepers, and ferries; and enlisted residents to build 
roads and bridges. Increasingly after the War of 
1812, pioneer families, mostly in the uplands, con- 
centrated on subsistence farming and household pro- 
duction (raising corn, herding hogs, and making 
cloth and other items to achieve some level of self- 
sufficiency). Most yeomen remained unwilling to 
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risk time, energy, and resources on cash crops and 
slaves. But transportation improvements, especially 
the arrival of the steamboat in 1820, connected set- 
tlers in the Arkansas, White, and Red River valleys 
with the commerce in agricultural products and 
commodities on the Mississippi River. In the late 
1820s, a minority of the yeomanry occasionally 
grew cotton for the market, while a small segment 
of it employed slaves in this endeavor and were suc- 
cessful enough to join the ranks of substantial slave- 
holders. By 1830, cotton had become the principle 
cash crop in the territory. 


See also American Indians: American Indian 
Relations, 1815-1829; American Indians: 
American Indian Removal; American 
Indians: Old Southwest. 
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ARMED FORCES See Army, U.S.; Continental 
Army; Marines, U.S.; Revolution: Naval 
War. 


ARMY, U.S. The formal end of the Revolutionary 
War in 1783 required the Continental Congress to 
consider a peacetime military establishment. Alexan- 
der Hamilton sought the advice of George Washing- 
ton, and his report, proposing a force of just over 
twenty-six hundred, drew heavily on the general’s 
recommendations. That plan, however, never ob- 
tained the approval of the Continental Congress, and 
on 2 June 1784 the Continental Army was disband- 
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ed—with only eighty officers and men retained. The 
next day, Congress asked the states for seven hun- 
dred militiamen and soon appointed Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Josiah Harmar to command them. That force 
was sent into the territory north of the Ohio River to 
protect settlers, aid surveyors, and prevent intru- 
sions on federal and Indian lands. 


In 1786, when a rebellion led by Daniel Shays 
broke out in western Massachusetts, Secretary of 
War Henry Knox had no forces with which to protect 
the arsenal in Springfield. In the end, the Massachu- 
setts militia under General Benjamin Lincoln put 
down the rebellion and saved the army’s weapons 
and stores. The weakness of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation was clear. The states were not only slow in re- 
cruiting, but many failed to satisfy their 1784 quo- 
tas. As a result, in 1785 and again in 1788, the 
Congress asked the states for three-year troops. Even 
that approach could not keep Harmar’s frontier force 
close to its authorized strength. 


THE ARMY UNDER THE FEDERALISTS 

When the Constitution of 1787 went into effect two 
years later, the army consisted of a single, under- 
strength regiment of infantry and a battalion of ar- 
tillery for a total of less than seven hundred men. The 
next year, the new federal Congress authorized a 
total of 1,216 men for the new nation’s army. Al- 
though both African Americans and Indians were 
members of numerous Revolutionary War units, 
their recruitment into the army was forbidden 
through the early national period. 


In June 1790, when violence between setters and 
Indians north of the Ohio increased, Knox ordered 
Harmar and Arthur St. Clair, governor of the North- 
west Territory, to attack the Indians along the Upper 
Wabash and Maumee Rivers. St. Clair led a force of 
regulars and militia north from Vincennes, but he 
turned back before making contact. Harmar’s force, 
also a mix of regulars and militia, was ambushed at 
the Maumee. Although his regulars fought well, the 
militia fled the flight. Harmar lost 180 men, of whom 
73 were regulars. 


Late the next year, St. Clair was ordered into the 
field for a second time. Early on the morning of 4 No- 
vember 1791, his force was attacked by Indians. 
Again the militiamen fled, trapping themselves and 
the regulars in a murderous crossfire. St. Clair lost 
635 dead and some 300 wounded out of a force of 
about 1,500. Also killed were some 50 women and 
children, and many more camp followers were cap- 
tured. Colonel Richard Butler, St. Clair’s second in 
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command was killed, and St. Clair himself had eight 
bullet holes in his clothing. 


In the aftermath of this defeat, Secretary Knox 
proposed enlarging the army and Congress ap- 
proved, authorizing a force of nearly five thousand 
men, including riflemen and dragoons. At the same 
time the administration decided to reorganize the 
force, adopting a legionary system of four suble- 
gions, each with its own infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery. Knox and Hamilton, now secretary of the Trea- 
sury, also reorganized the army’s logistics and 
contracting system. This new force was put under 
the command of Anthony Wayne, an officer with a 
reputation for boldness. 


In the spring of 1792, after enlarging the army, 
Congress took up militia reform. The administra- 
tion’s plan was to strengthen and make uniform the 
state forces and bring them under increasing federal 
influence. The Uniform Militia Act of 1792, however, 
accomplished neither aim—nor did any subsequent 
effort. Rather, it insured a national military estab- 
lishment of regulars, augmented when necessary by 
federal volunteers, not militia. 


Wayne immediately began to shape his new re- 
cruits into an effective fighting force. By the winter 
of 1793-1794, when he began to move into hostile 
country, he had barely thirty-five hundred of the five 
thousand men promised, and many of these were 
needed to protect his lines of communication. Still, 
what men he had were thoroughly trained. In July 
1794 Wayne’s fighting force of some two thousand 
regulars and fifteen hundred Kentucky volunteers 
moved toward the Maumee River. They burned and 
pillaged Indian towns as they marched, demonstrat- 
ing that the British would no longer aid the tribes. 
Then, on 20 August, Wayne achieved a decisive vic- 
tory at the Battle of Fallen Timbers. The subsequent 
Treaty of Greenville in August 1795 brought lasting 
peace to the Ohio country. 


Meanwhile, in 1794 western Pennsylvania 
farmers refused to pay anew whiskey tax, and Presi- 
dent Washington called up nearly thirteen thousand 
militia and marched them west through Pennsylva- 
nia. In the face of this force, resistance quickly ended. 
In the same year, Knox ordered the arsenal at Spring- 
field to produce muskets, a second national arsenal 
at Harpers Ferry was approved, and the army began 
fortifying key seaports. An ordinance officer was ap- 
pointed to supervise the arsenals, and, two years 
later, a Corps of Artillerists and Engineers was creat- 
ed to build, garrison, and maintain the new costal 
forts. 
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In 1798, during the presidency of John Adams 
(1797-1801), the Quasi-War broke out—a maritime 
conflict between France and the United States. When 
France and England went to war four years before, 
Washington proclaimed U.S. neutrality, but the 
French, who believed they were due active support, 
began attacking American shipping. Fearing a wider 
conflict, Congress authorized a huge increase in 
forces. Most important of these was the New Army, 
consisting of twelve infantry regiments and six 
troops of dragoons. (The “old” army on the frontier, 
having abandoned its legionary organization, now 
had two infantry regiments.) In addition a ten- 
thousand-man Provisional Army, and an even more 
massive Eventual Army for emergencies, were au- 
thorized should war be declared. Furthermore, the 
president was authorized to accept volunteers as he 
saw fit. Of all of these, only a few volunteers and se- 
lected units of the New Army were ever organized, 
and even then few other than officers were ever en- 
rolled. Washington was appointed to command this 
force, but he agreed to serve only if he could remain 
at home at Mount Vernon until the nation actually 
went to war. The Federalists’ tendency to appoint 
only fellow Federalists as officers politicized the army 
and widened the political divide. The opposition 
Democratic Republicans claimed to see in this and 
other administration actions evidence of an incipient 
military despotism. 


By early 1800 the threat of war, external or in- 
ternal, had subsided, and the Adams administration 
began to eliminate those new units that had been cre- 
ated. At its peak the army may have approached six 
thousand men, but when Thomas Jefferson became 
president in March 1801, the number had declined to 
roughly thirty-six hundred. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN ARMY 

Jefferson, however, was less concerned about the size 
of the army than about the predominance of Federal- 
ist officers in its ranks. Many of these men were 
strongly opposed to him and his policies and might, 
he feared, prove unresponsive to his orders. The 
United States Military Academy was created in 1801 
by Jefferson and recognized by Congress in the Mili- 
tary Peace Establishment Act of 1802. Both the acad- 
emy and the Peace Establishment Act were elements 
ina plan to reduce Federalist influence and ultimately 
Republicanize the army. The authorized strength of 
the army was set by the act at just below thirty-three 
hundred—roughly the size of the force when the 
measure was passed. 
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After the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, the army, 
under Brigadier General James Wilkinson, began to 
garrison the towns on the western bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River and push into the interior of the conti- 
nent in a series of explorations. The first, in 1804, 
was the expedition of Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark up the Missouri River to find a route to the Pa- 
cific. In 1805 other detachments ascended the Osage 
and Mississippi Rivers and in 1806 explored the 
headwaters of the Arkansas and Red Rivers. 


In June 1807, just off Norfolk , Virginia, the Brit- 
ish ship Leopard mauled the American frigate Chesa- 
peake. Resentment in America quickly turned into 
war fever, but Jefferson took measured steps until 
February 1808, when the administration asked for 
a sizable increase in troops that would bring the 
army to an authorized strength of almost ten thou- 
sand officers and men. In April, Congress gave the 
administration what it had asked, and Secretary of 
War Henry Dearborn immediately began the process 
of expanding the army—and finding Republicans to 
fill the new officer billets. As usual, recruiting lagged 
behind the appointment of officers, and the actual 
number of troops reached a high of around seven 
thousand in 1808 and then declined to an average of 
about six thousand from 1809 through 1811. 


THE WAR OF 1812 

In June 1812 President James Madison asked for a 
declaration of war against Great Britain on four fa- 
miliar grounds: impressment, illegal blockades, the 
Orders in Council, and British encouragement of In- 
dian warfare on the northwestern frontier. Antici- 
pating Madison’s request, Congress had, in January, 
begun the creation of a force of about 36,000 men, 
plus volunteers, and militia. By 1814 the total au- 
thorized force was some 62,500 regulars, of which 
barely 38,100 were ever raised. Strategic control of 
the War of 1812 lay with the Americans in 1812 and 
1813. They correctly believed that Canada was vul- 
nerable and focused their efforts there during the 
first two years. The army, however, was ill prepared 
for an offensive war. Since the Revolution it had been 
scattered in company-size posts across the country. 
With few exceptions, there had been neither oppor- 
tunities nor inclination to train or plan for either lar- 
gescale offensive action or the support and supply of 
such operations. After two seasons of campaigning 
without effect, the British took strategic control of 
the war. As the duke of Wellington’s veterans poured 
into Canada, it is likely that the United States was 
saved from further embarrassment by a negotiated 
peace. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERNIZATION 

The War of 1812 began under the leadership of se- 
nior officers who were veterans of the Revolutionary 
War—Dearborn, Wilkinson, William Hull, and 
Wade Hampton, in particular. By 1815 younger 
men—Jacob Brown, Edmund P. Gaines, Alexander 
Macomb, Decius Wadsworth, Winfield Scott, and 
Andrew Jackson—had replaced these veterans, and 
these new men were the ones who would lead the 
army for years to come. Just months after the war 
was over, the army was reduced to an authorized 
strength of just over twelve thousand officers and 
men. The actual strength of the force declined until 
1820, when the number fell below nine thousand. 


At that point Congress announced its intention 
to reduce the army to about six thousand, and Secre- 
tary of War John C. Calhoun proposed an Expansible 
Army plan that would retain most of the officers and 
noncommissioned officers needed for a_ twelve- 
thousand-man army, but only about one-third of 
the privates required for the larger force. The House 
of Representatives favored a more conventional ap- 
proach, but the Senate sided with Calhoun and his 
expansible force was approved largely as he had sug- 
gested. The bill, however, did not explicitly mention 
Calhoun or his innovation, and its implications es- 
caped the attention of many at the time (including 
some serving officers); the measure was also largely 
overlooked by historians for a century and a half. 


In the years following the War of 1812, the 
army began slowly to evolve into a more profession- 
al organization. In 1815 a Board of Tactics presided 
over by Winfield Scott adopted drill regulations to 
train and discipline the troops based on the French 
model. At about the same time, the Ordinance De- 
partment began to promote uniformity in produc- 
tion between the two armories at Springfield and 
Harpers Ferry—a shift that ultimately moved them 
from craft industry to industrial production. In 1817 
the Military Academy at West Point was placed 
under Sylvanus Thayer, who quickly turned it into 
a true engineering school—the first in the nation. In 
1821 the newly trained engineers found employ- 
ment as the army began a second program of sea- 
coast fortification. In 1824, moreover, when the 
army was ordered to provide surveys, plans, and es- 
timates for roads, canals, and other internal im- 
provements, civil engineering was added to the aca- 
demic curriculum. 


The army’s nascent modernization was further 
evidenced by the creation of its first professional 
school, an Artillery School formed at Fortress Mon- 
roe in 1824. This was followed three years later by 
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an Infantry School at Jefferson Barracks. Although 
these proved premature and lasted less than a dozen 
years, it is clear that the years between 1815 and 
1828 were the beginning of a long period of slow, 
sometimes sporadic professional growth for the U.S. 
Army. 


See also Arsenals; Fallen Timbers, Battle of; 
Forts and Fortifications; Gunpowder, 
Munitions, and Weapons (Military); 
Military Technology; Militias and Militia 
Service; Quasi-War with France; War of 
1812; Whiskey Rebellion. 
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Theodore J. Crackel 


ARMY CULTURE The United States operated 
with two versions of the same military organization 
during the early period of the Republic. One version 
consisted of a small peacetime military force that 
was used to enforce order on the growing western 
frontier. The other was a national army that was 
created to conduct war in defense of the Republic. 
This force was initially the Continental Army during 
the American Revolution (1775-1783). It was later 
transformed into a postwar frontier defense force. 


NATIONAL ARMY 

The regular army or “regulars” was the governmen- 
tal institution whose job was to defend the country 
and its citizens. This military organization consisted 
of established units that were garrisoned throughout 
the country. 


The Continental Army represented the first at- 
tempt to create a national military unit within the 
former British colonies. This organization was made 
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up of men who either volunteered to serve or were 
conscripted by their states to serve in this force. It 
was not uncommon to see both whites and African 
Americans serving in the same battalions or regi- 
ments, especially if the organization was raised in the 
northern states. The ages of the men ran from eigh- 
teen to fifty. Immigrant soldiers were most likely to 
be either Irish or German in nationality. Women 
were considered a part of these military units as 
laundresses attached to regimental companies. 
Women also accompanied the men into the field and 
assisted in any medical duties. The armament of 
these regiments consisted of either French or British 
weapons, which were either supplied or captured on 
the battlefield. Their officers ranged from political ap- 
pointees to veterans of foreign armies. 


The army of the new nation was a token force 
consisting of small numbers of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. Regimental officers beholden to the up- 
keep of their commands recruited the personnel. 
Many of the soldiers were older men, immigrants, or 
southerners. These soldiers would face the harsh en- 
vironment of frontier service, where even their fami- 
lies might find themselves in combat. The War of 
1812 (1812-1815) brought an expansion of the na- 
tional army with the influx of farmers and native- 
born soldiers from New England. Unlike the peace- 
time army, this national force consisted of younger 
men who saw their future in land grants for military 
service. 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AND COMBAT 

The culture of the army was concentrated around 
the company, which was the smallest level of the 
regular military organization. Regular army soldiers 
operated in a small world, interacting with officers, 
sergeants, and laundresses. Within these companies, 
the world of the soldier revolved around the mun- 
dane tasks of cooking and basic hygiene. Mainte- 
nance of health became an ongoing problem for sol- 
diers in the field because of the rapidity with which 
disease attacked a unit. In addition, the quality and 
shortage of food became an ongoing problem for 
these military units. The regular units also suffered 
from problems in obtaining enough clothing to ward 
off sickness. After a particularly harsh campaign, 
many Continental Army regiments looked worse 
than their militia counterparts. 


For regular units, discipline was the main focus 
of their training. Through proper discipline, Europe- 
an linear tactics became a lethal force in open coun- 
try. These tactics thrust rolling waves against an 
enemy position, with continual strikes. To ensure 
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this discipline, officers and sergeants were ruthless to 
their privates. This approach was meant to make the 
privates mentally strong enough to stand in a line of 
battle to deliver rounds of volley fire on the enemy 
or to withstand hand-to-hand combat. 


The strong application of discipline was one rea- 
son for desertions from military units in both war 
and peace. In addition, the extreme boredom of fron- 
tier garrison affected the willingness of men to en- 
dure the treatment of their superiors. The use of 
bounties for enlistment during the American Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812 created a class of soldier 
that used the system for profit through multiple en- 
listments and desertions. 


FRONTIER ARMY 

From 1784 to 1828, the U.S. Army operated as a 
frontier constabulary for the country’s ever-moving 
western frontier. This deployment forced the officers 
and enlisted men into becoming a police force to sep- 
arate the Native American population from the set- 
tlers moving into the western territories. The posi- 
tioning of army units to isolated fortifications along 
with tight fiscal policies were used to keep the army 
weakened both internally and politically. Many of 
the posts consisted entirely of units on the company, 
battery, or squadron level. In 1818 the regular army 
numbered roughly seventy-five-hundred men. The 
U.S. Army maintained sixty-four garrisons, in 
which units of more than one hundred men of all 
ranks occupied twenty-three posts. Entire regiments 
were rarely in the field at one time, except during 
war. 


During times of peace, army life became very rit- 
ualistic and extremely lonely for officers and soldiers 
alike. Much of the time was focused on the mainte- 
nance of the post facilities and the occasional patrol. 
Small, company-sized units were sent out to estab- 
lish small outposts along trading roads and water 
routes. Old fortifications were repaired and new ones 
constructed to protect the local communities. Sol- 
diers were also called upon for construction of civil- 
ian buildings and roads. In 1818 the garrisons were 
ordered to start farming as a cost-saving measure. 
Several installations were able to raise enough crops 
to feed their own and other posts and sell the surplus 
in the marketplace. The fresh food cut the high dis- 
ease rate of military garrisons, which had previously 
been issued low-quality food from military contrac- 
tors. 


Recreation on these isolated garrisons during free 
time was left to the creative minds of the officers and 
men. Army personnel resorted to activities such as 
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gambling and drinking as a way to deal with the 
hard work and loneliness. Whiskey was a part of the 
issued rations for both officers and enlisted soldiers. 
The alcohol became a tool to deal with the emotional 
problems of garrison duty. Attempts were made to 
bring churches, small theater groups, and fraternal 
organizations like Masonic lodges to these posts. 
Many times it was left up to officers and enlisted men 
or their families to create pursuits to relieve the bore- 
dom on posts. 


The U.S. Army became a tight, isolated commu- 
nity within the growing American Republic. Many 
men and their families spent their entire lives within 
the army going from post to post. Their mundane 
and ritualistic lives were interrupted by violence 
from time to time on the frontier. Many peacetime 
soldiers remained close to military garrisons upon 
leaving the service and formed the basis of many 
western towns. 


See also Army, U.S.; Continental Army; Forts 
and Fortifications; Gunpowder, Munitions, 
and Weapons (Military); Soldiers. 
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ARSENALS The word “arsenal,” derived from an 
Arabic phrase meaning a “house of manufacture,” 
entered western usage around the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury. The words “arsenal,” “armory,” and “maga- 
zine” are often used synonymously. Traditionally, 
an armory focuses on the manufacturing, repair, 
and storage of weapons, while a magazine is a struc- 
ture or complex that supports storage of munitions 
and equipage. By definition, an arsenal represents 
specialized industrial structures for the purpose of 
manufacture, repair, storage, and supply of both 
arms of various size and type and their associated 
munitions and equipage. 


In the seventeenth century, a powder magazine 
was established in each English colony in North 
America by royal charter. These magazines varied in 
size and construction from earthen cellars to grand 
structures. Although militia laws required each male 
to own a suitable firearm with a supply of fixed or 
ready-made cartridges, large stores of powder and 
shot remained centralized in the magazines. Powder 
was stored in wooden barrels secured by wooden 
hoops and issued to the militia in emergencies. Vari- 
ous militia manuals of the day provided instructions 
for making fixed cartridges from loose powder, 
paper, and ball. To support English industry, by the 
mid-eighteenth century powder manufacture in the 
North American colonies was forbidden by law and 
weapons for the militia were either imported or 
stocked locally using imported parts. 


The French and Indian War (1754-1760) forced 
the British army to establish a series of magazines 
running from Philadelphia to Fort Pitt (later Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania) to support forces on the north- 
west frontier. The town of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
was selected as the site for a central grand magazine 
including arms and equipment shops unique to the 
colonies. 

During the American Revolution (1775-1783), 
the new nation lacked arms and ordnance manufac- 
turing sites. On 9 January 1777 the Continental 
Congress established a magazine and manufacturing 
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laboratory on the site of the old English works at 
Carlisle. The Carlisle complex combined the French 
arsenal concept of state-run manufacturing com- 
bined with the English method of using government- 
inspected contractors from the surrounding areas to 
provide raw materials and semi-finished goods. At 
the end of hostilities, Congress sold off the arsenal 
equipment at Carlisle, leaving a token amount of 
ordnance stores at Fort Pitt and West Point, New 
York. 


After the War of 1812 (1812-1815), the country 
began a program of rebuilding the various powder 
magazines and associated buildings, taking full ad- 
vantage of the latest European technological innova- 
tions. Vaulted brick ceilings, traversed entrances, 
ventilation shafts, and lightning rods were added to 
arsenal and magazine architecture to increase safety 
and protect material. Designs sought to minimize the 
blast effect by forcing the roof up rather than the 
walls out. The use of exposed metal was minimized 
to reduce sparks, and tools of copper, wood, and 
leather would become standard when working with 
gunpowder. By 1816 the federal government had es- 
tablished an arsenal system based on five manufac- 
turing plants. Harpers Ferry, Virginia (later West 
Virginia), and Springfield, Massachusetts, produced 
small arms; Watervliet, New York, and Watertown, 
Massachusetts, produced artillery; and munitions 
and small-arms ammunition were produced and 
stored at Frankford, Pennsylvania. Production at 
these plants was supplemented by government- 
inspected private contractors as need arose. 


In the 1820s the federal armories of Springfield 
and Harpers Ferry, established respectively in 1794 
and 1796 on the French model, developed production 
techniques that revolutionized the factory system. 
By 1822 the federal arsenals could produce complete 
machine-made weapons with interchangeable parts 
and stocks. These advances were the result of ma- 
chines and gauges developed by John D. Hall for his 
breech-loading rifle at Harpers Ferry and Thomas 
Blanchard’s duplicating lathe for making gun stocks 
developed at the Springfield armory. These produc- 
tion methods would become known as the American 
system and serve as a benchmark of the Industrial 
Revolution. 


See also Gunpowder, Munitions, and Weapons 
(Military); Inventors and Inventions; 
Manufacturing. 
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Chris Semancik 


ART AND AMERICAN NATIONHOOD Most 
of the great western revolutions have led to an explo- 
sion of artistic creativity. The American Revolution 
was no exception. Colonial-era white American art 
was derivative and provincial. Post-independence art 
saw significant strides toward cultural autonomy 
and creativity. The achievement, however, was un- 
even. American artists accomplished a great deal on 
canvas. Distinctive American architecture began to 
appear, both in the Federal style (derived from En- 
glish Georgian and Regency) and in the Greek Revival 
mode, which drew on classical and Renaissance mod- 
els. Taken together, these styles came to define Amer- 
ican public buildings, as in Washington, D.C., on col- 
lege campuses, and at places of business such as 
banks. They also signified wealth and good taste in 
private homes. In literary terms, a real flowering had 
to wait until the mid-nineteenth century. Musically, 
a genuine American voice did not become audible 
until even later, when concert hall and music hall 
alike began to explore the country’s heritage of eth- 
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nic and racial collision. Nonetheless, by the early 
nineteenth century distinctively American themes 
were emerging and, sometimes, receiving sophisti- 
cated development. 


PORTRAITURE AND HISTORY PAINTING 
Late-colonial-period white Americans from New En- 
gland to Georgia were acquiring enough wealth to 
celebrate their own lives on canvas. Initially, the 
market need was filled by limners, who often painted 
a sitter’s face into an otherwise borrowed image, and 
by travelers from England. But on the eve of indepen- 
dence more sophisticated portraitists were emerging. 
One was Philadelphia’s Charles Willson Peale (1741- 
1827), whose 1772 portrait of George Washington 
reveals a provincial Virginian with no intimation of 
the fame that awaited him. But the foremost was 
John Singleton Copley (1738-1815) of Boston. Be- 
tween his earliest works, at age fifteen, and his per- 
manent departure from America in 1774, Copley 
turned out portraits of ever-growing sophistication. 
Working from guidebooks published in Europe and 
without formal teaching, he mastered chiarascuro, 
became adept at painting costumes, and acquired 
psychological insight. His portraits of Samuel Adams 
(1771) and Paul Revere (c. 1770) take the viewer deep 
into Boston’s Revolutionary leadership. Yet Copley 
knew that he had still much to learn; he wanted to 
graduate from portraiture to history painting; his 
politics were Loyalist. All these contributed to his 
leaving. 

In London, Copley could associate with fellow 
expatriate Benjamin West (1738-1820), who had 
left Philadelphia and emerged as a premier history 
painter. West’s studio had become known as the 
“American School” because of the aspirants who 
congregated there. Among them were Peale, Mat- 
thew Pratt (1734-1805), Gilbert Stuart (1755- 
1828), and John Trumbull (1756-1843). Copley’s 
own reputation already was so strong that he joined 
the Royal Academy of Arts within a year of his arriv- 
al. 


Most of the others returned to America. Peale 
worked in many genres, blending the ambitious 
painter and the showman. His choice of names for 
his children (Raphaelle, Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian) 
bespoke his high goals; his Peale’s Museum (estab- 
lished 1784) where he exhibited both art and arti- 
facts, prefigured the popular culture productions of 
P. T. Barnum. Peale’s charming The Artist in His Mu- 
seum (1822) brings both qualities together. 


After working in London and Dublin, Stuart 
made himself the master of early Republic portrai- 
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William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians (1771, detail). Benjamin West's painting of William Penn meeting with Indian 
leaders helped reinforce notions of peaceful relations between white settlers and Indians. Edward Hicks drew much of 
his inspiration from this painting, and reproduced it as one element in his oft-repeated Peaceable Kingdom paintings. © FRANCIS 


G. MAYER/CORBIS. 


ture, particularly with his most difficult subject, 
George Washington. Trumbull used the modern- 
dress history painting genre that West had pioneered 
to remember and idealize the events of the Revolu- 
tion. The Declaration of Independence (1786-1797), 
painted at the instance of Thomas Jefferson, shows 
the committee that Jefferson led presenting the text 
to Congress. As literal representation, it bears as 
much relation to the actual event as West’s Death of 
General Wolfe (1770) did. But in symbolic terms, both 
West’s painting and Trumbull’s assert the impor- 
tance of American events. 


Taken together, these painters provided lasting, 
sophisticated images both of the Revolutionary era’s 
social and political elites and of that groups “official” 
memories of the transforming events through which 
it had lived. As a whole, their work amounted to a 
meditation on the meaning of American indepen- 
dence. Not all the memories that the painters re- 
corded were stately. The Death of Jane McCrea (1804), 
by John Vanderlyn (1775-1852), shows a frontier 
Loyalist woman’s widely publicized murder during 
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the Revolutionary War in lurid, highly sexualized 
detail. The reputed killers were Indians; the effect is 
to link the Revolution itself to sexual threat by Native 
American males, implicitly justifying their people’s 
fate at the hands of the triumphant Republic. 


The same quality can be seen developing in how 
artists handled African American images. One of 
Copley’s great canvases after his emigration, Brooke 
Watson and the Shark (1778), includes a carefully 
studied black man. Trumbull included an equally de- 
tailed African American in The Death of General War- 
ren at Bunker Hill (1786). The Revolution began the 
process of slavery’s destruction, and like their white 
counterparts, black leaders wanted portraits, some- 
times by prominent artists. Raphaelle Peale (1774- 
1825) represented a dignified Reverend Absalom 
Jones in 1810. But by then, images of black Ameri- 
cans were descending from serious portraiture to 
supposedly comic caricature, evidence that like Indi- 
ans, they were excluded from white America’s vision 
of itself. 
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The Death of General Warren at the Battle of Bunker Hill, 17 June 1775 (1786). John Trumbull’s painting of the death 
of Joseph Warren includes a carefully-studied depiction of an African American man on the right. © FRANCIS G. MAYER/CORBIS. 


The next great burst of “high” American paint- 
ing, the Hudson River school of landscape artists, 
would sidestep the question of race in American life 
altogether. Virtually abandoning individuals and 
specific events, its practitioners—including Thomas 
Cole (1801-1848), Frederic Church (1826-1900), 
Asher Durand (1796-1886), and George Bingham 
(1811-1879)—would celebrate the contrast of na- 
ture and civilization, often in the same canvas. John 
James Audubon (1785-1851) excluded humanity 
from his majestic Birds of America (1827-1838). The 
richly ethnographic illustrations in George Catlin’s 
North American Indians (1844) show a people whom 
the Republic was excluding as policy. 


FOLK ART 

Untrained “folk” or “primitive” artists have been part 
of American cultural life from the beginning. In their 
work one can see the visions of nonelite white men, 
white women, and both African and Native Ameri- 
cans. Sometimes the artist can be identified. But fre- 
quently she or he remains anonymous. Working in 
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paint and other media, these artists too considered 
the meaning of the American experiment. 


Sometimes the theme might also have appeared 
in West or Trumbull. General George Washington 
(after 1795) by Frederick Kemmelmeyer (c. 1760- 
1821) shows an outsized president reviewing the 
American army in September 1794, during the 
Whiskey Rebellion. But others adopted quieter 
themes. Jonathan Fisher (1768-1847), a talented 
minister in Maine, produced secular landscapes that 
celebrated life in his village, closely observed nature 
images, and didactic book illustrations. He had many 
counterparts, whose work is preserved in many 
small-town museums. 


Indians across the continent expressed their 
sense both of themselves and of the contact and colo- 
nization that were under way. One of their many 
genres, particularly on the Plains, was the painting 
style called a “winter count,” which recorded a 
group’s history on buffalo skin. Wampum belts, 
highly decorated costumes, memory sticks, pottery, 
and metal reliefs all served similar purposes. Once 
understood, these can reveal as much about native 
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consciousness of the young Republic as any Trum- 
bull history painting does about white elite thought. 
African American art from the slavery period is 
harder to recover. But one can get glimpses. Mulberry 
(c. 1800), a painting of a South Carolina plantation 
house by Thomas Coram (1757-1811), shows slave 
quarters in the foreground. Their design is African, 
particularly their sharply pitched thatched roofs. 
Black New Englander John Bush decorated Revolu- 
tionary army powder horns to express his sense of 
the struggle with Britain. It is possible that a black 
artist produced The Old Plantation (c. 1800), which 
features a black celebration and relegates the great 
house to the distant background. 


The most notable early folk artist was Edward 
Hicks (1780-1849) of Pennsylvania, a Quaker who 
pondered incessantly on America’s place upon the 
earth. Hicks drew much of his inspiration from one 
of West’s history canvases, William Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians (1772). He reproduced it as one ele- 
ment in his oft-repeated The Peaceable Kingdom (c. 
1833 and other dates), which also drew on the bibli- 
cal image of the lion lying down with the lamb (Isa- 
iah 11:6). In these and in his secular landscapes, such 
as The House of David Twining in 1787 (c. 1846), Hicks 
portrayed the early United States as an essentially 
good society. 


BELLES LETTRES 

Viewed against these achievements, literary output 
seems thinner. The creation of the United States saw 
a great burst of political thought, whose high point 
was The Federalist (1787-1788). The French migrant 
Michel-Guillaume Hector St. John de Crévecoeur 
(1735-1813) used his Letters from an American Far- 
mer (1782) to present an ever-darkening picture of a 
New World poisoned by racism, slavery, and war. 
Overcoming a long-standing taboo, a few Americans 
began to dabble in fiction, most notably Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge (1748-1816) and Charles Brockden 
Brown (1771-1810). They pointed toward the large 
achievement of James Fenimore Cooper (1789- 
1851), whose output reached deeply into American 
history and culture. Among early dramatists was 
Mercy Otis Warren (1728-1814), who also produced 
a history of the Revolution. Her fellow New England- 
er, Judith Sargent Murray (1751-1820), developed 
many of the same ideas about women’s civic rights 
as the more famous Englishwoman, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft (1759-1797). 


The enslaved poet Phillis Wheatley (c. 1753- 
1784) found wide readership. So did the intensely 
partisan Jeffersonian Philip Freneau (1752-1832). 
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Among other poets were the “Connecticut Wits,” 
who poked fun at what they regarded as American 
pretence. Washington Irving (1783-1859) followed 
their caustic example. But one of the wits, Joel Bar- 
low (1754-1812), exemplified American writers’ 
early republican dilemma. Struggling hard, he pro- 
duced a triumphant American epic, The Vision of Co- 
lumbus (1787). Widely read in its time, it later was 
virtually forgotten. Not until Walt Whitman (1819- 
1892) began to compose Leaves of Grass (1855) did an 
American poet find a voice and a style fully suited to 
his subject. 


See also Architectural Styles; Fiction; Painting. 
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Edward Countryman 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION The Articles 
of Confederation were the first U.S. constitution, rat- 
ified in 1781. The Articles were a pragmatic compro- 
mise born of necessity in the American Revolution 
(1775-1783) and were in effect until replaced by a 
new constitution in 1789. 


The Articles’ principal purpose was to create a 
formal, limited authority for the wartime central 
government that at first was conducted informally 
by the Continental Congress. By July 1776, prior to 
the Articles, Congress had authorized the colonists to 
replace their British-created governments with new 
governments established “under the authority of the 
people”; appointed George Washington as the Conti- 
nental Army’s commanding general; provided for 
army staff appointments; and authorized the issu- 
ance of currency to raise war funds. 
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The Articles gave the United States exclusive 
power to conduct national military and foreign poli- 
cy. They also established the relationship between 
the states and the central Confederation government. 
The Articles gave Congress power to appropriate 
funds for the “common defence or general welfare.” 
They granted Congress power to make commercial 
treaties and gave it judicial powers in capture dis- 
putes, all disputes between states, and certain private 
interstate land disputes. States retained virtually all 
authority in domestic policy. The Confederation 
government was conducted by a unicameral Con- 
gress without a separate executive or judicial branch. 


Under the Articles, the United States had limited 
successes. Congress managed the Revolutionary 
War, including the creation of foreign alliances and 
the financing of the costly conflict, subsequent peace 
and commercial treaty negotiations with Great Brit- 
ain and other European governments, and the begin- 
ning of land distribution from the national domain. 
In 1787 Congress created the first major U.S. territo- 
ry, the Northwest Territory. Nevertheless, by 1787 
many Americans had concluded that the Articles 
contained profound flaws. 


Although confederation proposals had been 
made as early as 1775 by Benjamin Franklin and 
others, Congress was unwilling to consider confeder- 
ation until after it had adopted its resolution declar- 
ing American independence on 2 July 1776. The Ar- 
ticles were not adopted by Congress until 15 
November 1777 because war pressures and funda- 
mental disagreements prevented completion of the 
document until it became apparent that completion 
would assist the United States in obtaining an alli- 
ance with France and in controlling wartime infla- 
tion. 


THE DICKINSON PLAN 

On 22 July 1776 Congress began debate on a 12 July 
proposal reported after a month of deliberation by a 
committee chaired by John Dickinson of Pennsylva- 
nia, whose other members included Roger Sherman 
of Connecticut and Samuel Adams of Massachusetts. 
That proposal, commonly known as the Dickinson 
plan, reflected the committee’s views on a draft ap- 
parently prepared by Dickinson, a wealthy lawyer 
trained in England. 


Dickinson’s draft, which granted Congress 
broad powers in military and foreign affairs, would 
also have limited state powers in important areas. 
For example, the draft protected both religious dis- 
senters’ rights and existing commercial rights and 
privileges against state interference and provided that 
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Congress could raise troops without local participa- 
tion. 


Dickinson’s proposals on religious dissenters and 
raising troops were rejected in committee. The 
panel’s proposal nevertheless contained important 
limits on state powers. Its motives for this approach 
are uncertain but may have been mixed. Some dele- 
gates may have sought to eliminate as many sources 
of discord within and between the states as possible 
in order to strengthen the war effort, while others 
may have wanted to limit state interference in exist- 
ing social and economic relations. 


After debate by the full Congress, a revised ver- 
sion of the Dickinson proposal was ordered to be 
printed for the delegates on 20 August 1776. This 
draft omitted all limits on state power over commer- 
cial rights (later partially restored). There was no 
agreement among the delegates on several other es- 
sential provisions. Although the Articles were debat- 
ed sporadically by Congress over the next year, little 
progress was made. Completion of the Articles be- 
came urgent only after the U.S. military victory at 
Saratoga, New York, on 17 October 1777, which 
made alliance with France a realistic possibility, in 
turn requiring a government that possessed formal 
legal authority to enter such an alliance. 


MAJOR DISPUTED ISSUES 

The four most heavily disputed issues concerning the 
Articles were the structure of congressional repre- 
sentation, the method for allocating national ex- 
penses to the states (that is, taxation), control over 
western lands claimed by states, and the relationship 
between state and Confederation powers. Debate on 
these issues was complicated by threats from dele- 
gates that unless their position was accepted, their 
states would not join the Confederation. 


The Dickinson plan had proposed that each state 
would receive one vote in Congress. Large states, 
however, vigorously sought proportional represen- 
tation based on wealth or population, but the “one- 
vote rule” was adopted, largely because failure to 
adopt it might have resulted in certain states rejecting 
the Confederation. 


Debate over the taxation formula was similarly 
heated. During a 30 July 1776 debate on a motion 
by Samuel Chase of Maryland to exclude slaves from 
the taxation allocation formula, strenuously op- 
posed by John Adams of Massachusetts and James 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, a southern delegate threat- 
ened that if slaves were not treated as property, 
“there is an end” to confederation. Congress agreed 
instead to use the value of land and improvements in 
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allocating taxation, an impracticable system palat- 
able to slaveholding states. 


The compromises on representation and taxa- 
tion reflected the leadership of statesmen from differ- 
ent regions. They included Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia and John Adams, who recognized that 
compromises, even regarding important principles, 
were necessary to enable wartime national unity. 


The Dickinson plan had proposed giving Con- 
gress the authority to fix the boundaries of states, 
some of which had vast western land claims extend- 
ing to the “South Sea,” and to dispose of lands in the 
national domain. These proposals were anathema to 
states like Virginia that had large claims, but were 
vociferously supported by “landless” states such as 
Maryland on revenue and growth grounds. The Ar- 
ticles denied Congress power to limit state land 
claims. (However, continued controversy later led 
several states to make large land cessions to the Unit- 
ed States.) 


Congress also debated the boundaries of state 
sovereignty. Thomas Burke of North Carolina at- 
tacked the Dickinson plan as an infringement on 
state autonomy. Burke successfully added a provi- 
sion to the Articles preserving state sovereignty and 
retaining for the states every power not “expressly 
delegated to the United States.” 


Once these issues were resolved, congressional 
adoption followed quickly. By July 1778, after Con- 
gress had defeated thirty-six state-proposed amend- 
ments, most states agreed to ratify. Through Janu- 
ary 1779, all but Maryland had done so; Maryland 
made it unanimous in 1781. 


GOVERNMENT UNDER THE CONFEDERATION 
For much of the period from 1781 to 1789, economic 
conditions in the United States were poor: prices and 
real wages were falling; there was a seriously adverse 
trade balance; indebtedness was growing; and related 
civil unrest, such as Shays’s Rebellion of 1786-1787, 
was emerging. The Confederation government was 
unable to compel either the states or Great Britain to 
comply fully with the peace treaty of 1783. Congress 
could not effectively resolve interstate territorial dis- 
putes, such as those arising in Pennsylvania and 
from a separatist movement in Vermont. In 1784 
Spain closed the Mississippi to American navigation, 
and in 1786 Congress disagreed along sectional lines 
over the U.S. foreign policy response. Americans in- 
creasingly questioned whether the Confederation’s 
limited government could successfully meet the 
growing country’s domestic and foreign policy 
problems. 
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In 1787 progress occurred on one important 
front. Congress adopted the Northwest Ordinance, 
which permitted the creation of new states in ceded 
lands north of the Ohio River (the Northwest Territo- 
ry) and provided that slavery would be prohibited in 
the Territory. 


By 1787, however, advocates of a stronger cen- 
tral government felt that the Confederation had very 
important weaknesses and needed fundamental re- 
form. They argued that it lacked essential powers, 
such as those over taxation and interstate commerce, 
and was unable to pay its debts, including those 
owed to its war veterans. It could act only through 
the states and therefore could not enforce its laws or 
judicial decisions directly against individuals; nor, as 
a practical matter, could it do so against disobedient 
states. Many of its most essential decisions could be 
made only with the consent of nine states. Its Articles 
could be amended only with the unanimous consent 
of the states, and thus important amendments pro- 
posed during the 1780s to strengthen congressional 
powers over taxation and commerce failed despite 
widespread support. Finally, it had no ability to pre- 
vent abuse of economic, judicial, or other state pow- 
ers that had interstate impact or to protect states 
against domestic violence. 


THE ARTICLES IN HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

Many of the Articles’ flaws stemmed from their cre- 
ation as a unifying measure to address the urgent ne- 
cessities of wartime government. The Articles reflect- 
ed a desire on the part of some to limit centralized 
government that arose both from colonial experience 
with Great Britain and from the belief that liberty 
and political power were inherent enemies. At the 
same time, however, as a pragmatic wartime com- 
promise that sought a broad consensus and resolved 
only those issues requiring immediate resolution, the 
Articles provide only a limited insight into contem- 
porary Americans’ evolving views of freedom and 
government. 


The Articles nevertheless serve as an exceptional- 
ly useful benchmark for understanding the funda- 
mental changes in American government later made 
by the Constitution’s establishment of national, ma- 
jority control of areas such as federal taxation, com- 
merce, and military appropriations, its creation of a 
federal separation of powers, and its authorization of 
enforcement of federal laws directly against individ- 
uals under a powerful regime of federal law suprem- 
acy, while at the same time preserving a significant 
constitutional role for the states. 
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See also Annapolis Convention; Constitutional 
Convention; Constitutionalism: State 
Constitution Making; Continental Army; 
Currency and Coinage; Federalist Papers; 
Shays’s Rebellion; Taxation, Public 
Finance, and Public Debt. 
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ASYLUMS The first dictionary definition of “asy- 
lum” is “an institution for the care of people, espe- 
cially those with physical or mental impairments, 
who require organized supervision or assistance”; 
the second is “a place offering protection and safety; 
a shelter.” The first meaning highlights control, con- 
finement, and supervision (under the rubric of 
“care”); the second is a synonym for “refuge,” con- 
noting freedom and security. The founders of Ameri- 
can almshouses, lunatic asylums, and orphanages 
all faced the problem of how to justify the confine- 
ment of the impaired and the destitute with the ideals 
of freedom and equality that underpinned the Revo- 
lution and the birth of the new nation. 


ALMSHOUSES FOR THE POOR 

Poverty was not uncommon in the colonies and the 
new nation. Many theologians in the eighteenth cen- 
tury believed that poverty, like mental illness, was 
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simply a part of God’s design; thus most of the needy 
were cared for in community households, where 
they were not stigmatized as a “problem” popula- 
tion. However, vagabonds or the “wandering poor” 
were made ineligible for all kinds of relief and were 
“warned out” of town, as the towns’ responsibility 
for poverty extended only to the community within 
a town’s boundaries. 


A few communities did establish separate insti- 
tutions to serve the needy. Many cities, primarily in 
the North, built almshouses throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. The earliest almshouses were often 
minimally renovated farmhouses. Residents, who 
wore no distinguishing clothing, had undergone 
some personal crisis or illness, or had faced insur- 
mountable difficulties as a result of periodic wars, 
economic fluctuations, and especially the turn-of- 
the-century transition to commercialized agriculture 
and early industrialization. Women consistently far 
outnumbered men: the special burdens associated 
with single motherhood accompanied by the paucity 
of economic opportunities for women made them es- 
pecially vulnerable to all of the other social forces 
that induced downward mobility. 


By the Jacksonian period, the almshouse had 
gained a dominant position in public policy toward 
the poor. In 1821 and 1824, Massachusetts and New 
York conducted formal studies of the causes of pov- 
erty and the condition of the poor; both studies rec- 
ommended a formal network of almshouses where 
work, especially farm labor, would be compulsory 
for all the able-bodied. (A number of almshouses dat- 
ing back to the late eighteenth century had made this 
a requirement of residency.) Other states followed 
suit: approximately sixty new almshouses were con- 
structed from 1820 to 1840, and dozens of existing 
ones were refurbished and expanded. In keeping with 
the reform movements that led to the construction 
of penitentiaries and insane asylums, proponents of 
these new institutions stressed that poverty was not 
a divinely ordained condition, and that individuals 
were, under the right social conditions, perfectible. 
Accordingly, each of these institutions emphasized 
discipline, order, and cultural reprogramming that 
led inmates away from the slothful and vicious be- 
havior (with drink at the top of the list) thought to 
be responsible for their degraded condition. 


INSANE ASYLUMS 

Throughout most of the eighteenth century, the 
mentally ill who could not be cared for at home were 
often housed in almshouses or jails and were some- 
times chained in attics or cellars if they became un- 
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manageable. But these “mad” inmates were increas- 
ingly viewed as a bad influence on—or worse, a 
physical threat to—the virtuous or reformable sane 
inmates. Eventually, mental health crusaders like 
Dorothea Dix (1802-1887) insisted that the poor 
treatment and unmet medical needs of the mentally 
ill in the almshouses made separate institutions for 
the insane a national imperative. The rather undiffer- 
entiated population of the almshouse inmates began 
to be sorted out, and from the early 1830s onward 
the insane were systematically removed to the new 
state-run institutions that specialized in treatment of 
the mentally ill. The roots of this practice reach back 
to the eighteenth century, both in Europe and 
America. 


Insanity, like poverty, was not considered a “so- 
cial problem” through much of the 1700s. Those 
whose behavior was considered sufficiently odd often 
came under the care of doctors, who might bleed 
them or subject them to a regime of purgatives or 
laxatives; but these procedures were typically con- 
ducted in the home, unless the patient was violent 
enough to warrant confinement elsewhere. In Eu- 
rope, however, a new medical paradigm known as 
“moral treatment” took hold. This system purported 
to restore sufferers to reason and light by immersing 
them in a carefully controlled environment where 
they would be under the supervision of a physician 
and where all perverting influences were expelled. 
The leading exponent of this movement, the French 
physician and asylum-keeper Philippe Pinel (1745- 
1826), claimed that his new field of asylum medicine 
was a logical outgrowth of the French Revolution, in 
that it guaranteed all the mentally ill the right to hu- 
mane treatment rather than neglect or abuse. 


The first American hospital established exclu- 
sively for the insane was the Virginia Eastern Lun- 
atic Asylum, founded in Williamsburg in 1770 to 
house thirty-six patients. Pennsylvania’s experi- 
ment, however, was better known. In 1751, under 
a petition of civic leaders including Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the newly formed Pennsylvania Hospital began 
receiving a large number of vagrant, and violent, “lu- 
natics.” In the first decades, patients were often re- 
strained by chains and straitjackets; but, at the urg- 
ing of the physician Benjamin Rush, they were 
moved in 1792 to a separate wing, where they could 
be cared for more effectively and humanely. Rush, 
though, still favored “heroic” medical treatments— 
bloodletting, purging, physical restraint, chastising, 
and stimulation of terror as shock therapy—over the 
holistic “moral” ones being developed in Europe. 
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In the early nineteenth century, anumber of reli- 
gious and charitable organizations founded private 
asylums, generally run on the moral treatment par- 
adigm, that catered primarily to elite populations 
who were afflicted with insanity. (Each did, howev- 
er, have provisions for caring for a certain number 
of indigent patients.) In such asylums as McLean 
(Massachusetts, 1818), Bloomingdale (New York, 
1821), and Hartford Retreat (Connecticut, 1822), the 
moral treatment took hold, with reportedly spectac- 
ular effects. Physicians claimed cure rates as high as 
90 percent; this, along with the vigorous campaign- 
ing of Dix and others, persuaded many state legisla- 
tures to fund state institutions. Beginning with Mas- 
sachusetts in 1833, almost every Northern state 
allotted major funding for elaborate institutions to 
care for patients from all social ranks. However, the 
cure rate was later exposed as exaggerated, and the 
actual treatment of patients was considerably more 
harrowing than the stated ideal. 


ORPHANAGES 

Unlike insane asylums and almshouses, throughout 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries orphanages 
remained strongly associated with private and reli- 
gious organizations. And whereas the other institu- 
tions were managed exclusively by men, women 
tended to run orphan asylums, where they were ex- 
pected to take on mothering roles with their young 
wards. But as with the response to poverty and in- 
sanity, the relief of large numbers of bereft children 
took place within institutional settings only after the 
1830s. In the colonies, two orphan asylums, one Lu- 
theran and one Methodist, opened in what is today 
Georgia in 1738. The first to be publicly managed 
was established in Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1790, but by 1830, when approximately fifteen or- 
phanages had been established, the overwhelming 
majority was still religiously oriented. Not all of the 
children were strictly parentless: some had one living 
parent, and some had been abandoned. 


In orphanages, as in other types of asylums, 
managers emphasized the importance of developing 
daily routines and rudimentary training in how to 
live as productive, law-abiding citizens. Several or- 
phanages, including the Boston Female Asylum (es- 
tablished 1800), provided more regular and rigorous 
schooling than would have been available to poor 
children on the outside. There, school was held six 
hours a day, six days a week, and featured lessons 
in arithmetic, reading, writing, sewing and domestic 
skills; Sundays were given to religious worship. Play 
time, however, was not considered important to de- 
velopment. 
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AURORA 


Almshouses and insane asylums suffered a 
downward trajectory through the nineteenth centu- 
ry. These institutions deteriorated as their utopian 
mystique was eroded and the public lost its faith in 
them. Conditions at orphanages, by contrast, tended 
to improve. 


See also Alcohol Consumption; Childhood and 
Adolescence; Disability; Hospitals; Mental 
IlIness; Orphans and Orphanages; 
Penitentiaries; Poverty; Reform, Social. 
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Benjamin Reiss 


AURORA _ The Philadelphia Aurora began as the 
General Advertiser and changed its name in 1794. It 
was virtually a national daily for the followers of 
Thomas Jefferson until about 1808, when the Wash- 
ington National Intelligencer began to eclipse it. Dur- 
ing the early national period, the Aurora proclaimed 
Jeffersonian principles, but it grew increasingly ex- 
treme and eventually pleased only radical Jefferso- 
nians. 


During the 1790s, guided by its editors Benjamin 
Franklin Bache and William Duane, the Aurora op- 
posed the Washington and Adams administrations. 
The paper denounced Alexander Hamilton’s financial 
system, Federalist alliances with Britain, and espe- 
cially the Alien and Sedition Acts. Instead, the Aurora 
supported the French Revolution, democratic and 
local governance, and economic policies hostile to the 
concentration of wealth. 


After 1800 none could ignore the Aurora. As the 
Federalists declined, the followers of Jefferson split 
over what their victory should mean. The Aurora 
called for sweeping reforms, seeking a more demo- 
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cratic society. It denounced the independent judiciary 
and opposed constitutions since they could prevent 
popularly elected majorities from implementing ma- 
jority will. The paper excoriated common law and 
insisted that only statutes enacted by popular legisla- 
tures should govern a democracy. The Aurora fright- 
ened moderate Jeffersonians by insisting that major- 
ity will should intervene in the economy to preserve 
what it called “the happy mediocrity of condition.” 
By 1805 several Jeffersonian newspapers had 
emerged to argue with the Aurora, and by 1810 the 
paper was in decline. Duane sold the paper in 1822 
and left for South America, seeking what he consid- 
ered real democracy. 


See also Alien and Sedition Acts; Democratic 
Republicans; Democratization; Federalist 
Party; Federalists; Hamilton, Alexander; 
Jefferson, Thomas. 
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Andrew Shankman 


AUTHORSHIP In the new United States the 
meaning of authorship underwent major changes. 
Colonial authors had seen themselves as craftsmen 
and editors, vehicles for preexisting truths, instru- 
ments of a muse, a god, or sometimes of the state. 
They often published their work anonymously or 
circulated it in private manuscript networks, some- 
times to avoid censorship, sometimes to avoid the 
appearance of arrogance and the social stigma of 
publication. But by the late eighteenth century, au- 
thors began to see themselves instead as writers, in- 
dividuals with unique voices and original views. 


Several factors in the post-Revolutionary United 
States made it possible, even desirable, for writers to 
embrace a larger and more public sphere for their 
work. Most significant among these factors was a 
relatively high rate of literacy. Partly the result of the 
growth of common schools, roughly three-quarters 
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of American families included at least one adult read- 
er by the 1820s. 


Readers created potential markets, and several 
economic factors came together to turn authorship 
into a viable profession by the 1830s. Books and peri- 
odicals became increasingly affordable. Technologi- 
cal changes in papermaking reduced the cost of paper 
significantly in the 1830s and again in the 1850s. A 
shift from apprentice to wage laborers in the late 
eighteenth century reduced printing costs. Initially, 
the development of stereotyping in 1811 allowed for 
cheaper reprints. As power-driven presses replaced 
hand presses by the 1830s, larger print runs could 
be produced more quickly and economically. 


Expanded distribution mattered as much as pro- 
duction to the economic viability of authorship. In 
the late eighteenth century the number of circulating 
and social libraries in urban areas increased. Further, 
the Congress made the post office the only national- 
ized industry, and the federal government built a 
comprehensive postal network more quickly than 
any European state. The post office had discount 
rates for printed materials, and publishers had sub- 
stantial tax advantages as compared with their peers 
in Great Britain or France. Growing networks of 
roads and canals meant books, periodicals, and 
manuscript materials could find readers throughout 
the new Republic. 


Changes in the law also encouraged writers. The 
first amendment to the Constitution provided for 
freedom of speech and of the press. By 1790 an 
emerging debate on copyright established that an au- 
thor’s words were property entitled to legal protec- 
tion. 


Complementing the economic and legal changes 
that made it more possible to earn an income as a 
writer, a series of cultural shifts early in the nine- 
teenth century provided new audiences, both secular 
and religious, and affirmed new roles for writers. 
Popular penny papers, lurid pamphlets, and dime 
novels developed along with a literature of moral re- 
form. Romanticism revolutionized literary aesthet- 
ics, challenging writers to express their individuality 
in new genres rather than imitate classical forms. 
Growing literary nationalism called for American 
writers who would rival the best European authors. 
The new United States came to view authorship as 
the quintessential expression of the individual. 


See also Art and American Nationhood; 
Autobiography and Memoir; Fiction; 
Nonfiction Prose; Women: Writers. 
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Pattie Cowell 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIR Autobiog- 
raphy and memoir, an author’s narrative of his or 
her past experiences and present reflections, emerged 
as a popular genre during the early years of the Re- 
public. Historians and literary critics have struggled 
to define these texts alongside other staples of West- 
ern letters—novels, poems, diaries, and “eyewitness” 
accounts. Unlike fictional narratives, autobiogra- 
phies are rooted in verifiable circumstances. Yet these 
texts, unlike official or present-tense accounts, en- 
able the author to select which themes to highlight, 
what significance to attach to persons or events, and 
what overall tone or interpretation to give the story. 
Thus such stories can tread a fine line between fiction 
and nonfiction. However defined in terms of style, in- 
tent, and veracity, however, autobiographies and 
memoirs serve two functions that might account for 
their popularity. First, they allow individuals room 
for self-invention, thus reflecting and reinforcing a 
belief in the fluidity of the American social order. Sec- 
ond, they lend the United States itself—which lacks 
the religious, racial, and ethnic commonalities of 
other nation-states—a set of shared memories, sto- 
ries, traditions, and history. 


Before the formal emergence of autobiography, 
North American immigrants used personal accounts 
to express spiritual longings and to defy various 
forms of oppression. The diary, a register of day-to- 
day experiences, gave Protestants the medium for re- 
vealing doubts, fears, and desires that Catholics 
found in confession. Diaries were particularly com- 
mon among Puritan New Englanders, who used 
their literacy to define themselves against the Ameri- 
can wilderness and the “savages” who lived there. 
New England settlers also read “captivity narra- 
tives,” in which the authors’ imprisonment by Indi- 
ans and subsequent “redemption” to white society 
mirrored the quest for personal salvation. The best- 
known example, Mary Rowlandson’s The Goodness 
and Sovereignty of God (1682), ranks as one of the first 
best-sellers in North America. 
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For the majority of immigrants who came to co- 
lonial America as indentured servants or slaves, illit- 
eracy and day-to-day coercion made self-narration 
impossible. But a few gained control of the written 
word and bore witness to their suffering. Olaudah 
Equiano, an African who was shipped to America as 
a slave in the 1750s before buying his freedom and 
moving to Britain, described his ordeal in an Interest- 
ing Narrative, first published in London in 1789. His 
recollections of the Middle Passage—men, women, 
and children packed into ship holds, their breath, 
sweat, and feces producing “a scene of horror almost 
inconceivable”—helped to fuel the British movement 
to abolish the Atlantic slave trade. Equiano died in 
1797, ten years before that movement bore fruit. His 
story helped to shape the later slave narratives of the 
nineteenth century. 


In the Revolutionary period national identity and 
autobiography rose concurrently. American printers 
used personal accounts of British injustices to in- 
flame Revolutionary passions. After the War of Inde- 
pendence, biographies of Patriot heroes (especially 
George Washington) provided newly minted citizens 
with guides to personal behavior in republican soci- 
ety. Writing, reading, and talking about individual 
lives encouraged Americans to question traditional 
forms of identity. Freed of ties to the monarchy, and 
filled with a phenomenally complex desire for “inde- 
pendence,” Americans looked to carve their individu- 
ality out of the dense granite of family precedent, 
local obligation, and hierarchies of race and gender. 
Simultaneously, in the 1780s and 1790s, British and 
German writers identified “autobiography” as a new 
form of narrative. This genre immediately drew fire. 
One critic, quoted in Robert Folkenflik’s Culture of Au- 
tobiography (1993), dismissed autobiographies as the 
self-obsessed drivel of self-deceivers, “women who 
also coquette with posterity,” and historians (p. 3). 
Yet these texts would provide early Americans with 
a new means of understanding their lives and estab- 
lishing their identities. 


Several hundred Americans who were born after 
the Revolution published autobiographies; countless 
more perished along with their authors. The wide- 
spread circulation of Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy in the 1810s helped to standardize the genre. 
The texts generally began with the author’s earliest 
memory, thus underlining the intention to give a 
complete and truthful rendering of his life. The au- 
thor then recorded a (lowly) background and (bur- 
densome) duties. While reflecting on liberation from 
these powerful forces, the author might move from 
past to present tense and from description to evalua- 
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tion. The incidents that the autobiographer featured, 
and the turning points around which the story was 
built, revealed not so much the memories that were 
self-consciously “chosen” as the memories that were 
available and comprehensible to the author at the 
time of writing. Common themes in early autobiog- 
raphies include the escape from the farm, the fight 
against physical handicaps, and the search for a sat- 
isfying, distinctive “career.” These were, in short, 
narratives of struggle—against fate, against inheri- 
tance, against an agrarian economy and a traditional 
society. 

The memoir as a biography written by an inti- 
mate acquaintance of the subject became another 
medium for constructing lives through texts. From 
just twenty-seven during the 1790s, the number of 
memoirs surged to 270 during the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. Sometimes written by a hus- 
band about his late wife, these stories reveal the 
prized virtues of “Republican Womanhood”: piety, 
fidelity, and devotion to the good of the nation. 


During the early years of industrialization, au- 
tobiographies and memoirs poured out of printing 
presses for consumption by an increasingly literate 
public. Indeed, these texts captured the enlarged 
scope and vast diversity of American life during the 
1830s and 1840s. Many celebrated social and geo- 
graphic mobility, helping to make upward striving 
something of a national ethic. (This ethic also served 
to hide the high incidence of financial failure in a full- 
blown capitalist economy.) Memoirs proclaimed 
that virtue grew best in the free soil of the American 
Republic. But other narratives revealed quarrels with 
the institutions, mores, and values of the United 
States. Like Equiano, escaped slaves—Frederick 
Douglass was the most prominent—wrote stories 
about themselves to illustrate the brutality and du- 
plicity inherent to the “peculiar institution.” Slave 
narratives also indicted northerners for their indiffer- 
ence and bigotry. Whatever their tone or purpose, 
autobiographies and personal memoirs remained 
popular because of the special axis they created be- 
tween author and reader, between subject and na- 
tion. In the privacy of their parlors, readers could 
Judge their own desires and intentions through the 
prism of another person’s life. Both readers and writ- 
ers, in turn, could use these texts to set rules for and 
make sense of a society that often seemed ungovern- 
able. 


See also Authorship; Book Trade; Fiction; 
Historical Memory of the Revolution; 
History and Biography; Nonfiction Prose; 
Women: Writers. 
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BACKSLIDING A temporary reversion to sinful 
behavior or lapse into unbelief following a spiritual 
conversion is known as backsliding. The concept of 
backsliding, biblical in origin, emerged in the theolo- 
gy of Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609), which em- 
phasized human free will in the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of Christ’s salvation. The ability to freely 
embrace or, by extension, spurn redemption implied 
the risk of backsliding. Arminianism was first ac- 
cepted in American religion through the ministry of 
John Wesley (1703-1791) and his Methodist follow- 
ers, who arrived from England in the wake of the 
transatlantic religious revivals of the 1730s, popu- 
larly known as the Great Awakening (and later as the 
first Great Awakening). Arminian beliefs became ac- 
cepted among many Baptists as well in the early na- 
tional period as the second wave of religious revivals 
drew in converts from Maine to the backcountry of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The earlier revivals, con- 
centrated in New England, were strongly associated 
with Calvinism, which assured elect believers that 
they, by virtue of the doctrines of predestination and 
perseverance, could not fall from grace. 


The possibility of backsliding stimulated both a 
high degree of insecurity and self-scrutiny among 
the converted. They devoted themselves to prayer, 
scriptural study, fasting, and active church fellow- 


ship as expressions of faith but also to protect them- 
selves from backsliding. Some reassurance was taken 
from Scripture that suggested backsliders were not 
forever lost to divine grace. Baptist and Methodist 
hymnals in the 1790s included songs for backsliders 
in the process of regaining their faith and both 
churches permitted some offenders to rejoin their 
church communities after a public expression of re- 
pentance. Despite the human responsibility implied 
in their conception of salvation, preachers and 
laypersons expressed concern in their journals and 
memoirs that for no overt reason and against their 
will, they might nonetheless yield to temptation or 
become insensible to their sins and fall from grace. 
Many laid the blame for their fear of backsliding 
squarely on Satan and believed their dread to be one 
of his insinuations. Some testified that the devil’s 
stratagems extended to assuring believers that they 
could not fall from grace and need not fear tempta- 
tions at all. Wesleyan theology did allow for the pos- 
sibility of achieving a permanent state of sinless per- 
fection, termed “sanctification,” but this divine gift of 
grace was thought to be reserved for the most saintly 
adherents. The concept of backsliding in effect pre- 
vented believers from fully trusting in the authentic- 
ity of their conversions even while it motivated an 
exacting spiritual self-discipline. 


BALLOONS 


See also Frontier Religion; Revivals and 
Revivalism; Theology. 
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Ann Kirschner 


BALLOONS The brothers Joseph Michel Mont- 
golfier and Jacques-Etienne Montgolfier launched the 
air age on 4 June 1783 when they flew a hot air bal- 
loon measuring thirty-five feet in diameter from the 
town square of Annonnay, France. Over the next 
seven months, one spectacular ascent followed an- 
other, culminating in the first free flight of human 
beings from Paris in both a hot air balloon (21 No- 
vember 1783) and a hydrogen gas-filled balloon de- 
veloped and flown by Jacques Alexandre César 
Charles (1 December 1783). A number of Americans 
in France, including Benjamin Franklin and the other 
diplomats negotiating the Treaty of Paris ending the 
American Revolution, witnessed these events and 
spread the news in letters and pamphlets sent to 
friends and family across the Atlantic. 


American newspapers carried the first articles de- 
scribing these pioneering flights as early as Novem- 
ber 1783. Dr. John Foulke, recently returned to Phil- 
adelphia from Paris, launched small balloons to the 
delight of the crowds attending his lectures in May 
1784. Peter Carnes, a lawyer and innkeeper from 
Bladensburg, Maryland, unveiled his American 
Aerostatic Balloon in June 1784. Standing thirty- 
five feet tall, the craft was too small to lift the portly 
inventor. He did, however, send thirteen-year-old 
Edward Warren up on a tethered flight from Balti- 
more on 24 June. Just a month later, the Massachu- 
setts Spy, or, Worcester Gazette (22 July 1784), re- 
ported that “the taste for Air Balloon matters has 
grown to such an extravagant pitch that nothing can 
pretend to have any intrinsic value in it, unless it has 
this name as an appendage.” 


Dr. John Jeffries, a Boston-born Loyalist living 
in England, became the first American to make a free 
flight on 30 November 1784, when he ascended from 
London, England, with the French aeronaut J. P. F. 
Blanchard. The two men made the first balloon flight 
across the English Channel on 7 January 1785. Blan- 
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America’s First Balloon Flight. French aeronaut J. P. F. 
Blanchard made the first untethered balloon flight in the 
United States when he ascended from a prison yard in 
Philadelphia on 9 January 1793, before a large crowd that 
included George Washington. THE GRANGER COLLECTION, NEW 
YORK. 


chard later made the first free, or untethered, flight 
in the United States, ascending from Philadelphia on 
9 January 1793 before a large crowd that included 
President George Washington and members of his 
cabinet. Blanchard traveled to a safe landing in 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


The French created a military balloon corps that 
saw active service from 1794 to 1799. As early as 
1804, Joseph Louis Gay-Lussac ascended to an alti- 
tude of over twenty thousand feet to study condi- 
tions in the upper atmosphere. In antebellum Ameri- 
ca, Joseph Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, encouraged the use of balloons to study 
meteorology and as aerial observation platforms in 
time of war. For the most part, however, ballooning 
remained the province of itinerant aerial showmen 
who traveled across the nation, performing feats of 
aerial derring-do, or setting off on long-distance bal- 
loon voyages whenever and wherever they could col- 
lect a crowd of paying spectators to witness an as- 
cent. 
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The popularity of ballooning as mass entertain- 
ment was established by European aeronauts, nota- 
bly Louis-Charles Guille and Eugene Robertson, who 
toured the United States between 1819 and 1834. 
Charles Ferson Durant, a native New Yorker who 
understudied Robertson, emerged as the first Ameri- 
can-born aeronautical professional. He inaugurated 
a “golden age” of ballooning in the United States with 
a number of notable ascents in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and elsewhere from 1830 to 1834. 
Pennsylvanian John Wise, who made some 463 as- 
cents during forty-four years as an aeronaut, and 
Thaddeus Sobieski Constantine Lowe, who organized 
and led a balloon corps that operated with the Union 
Army from 1861 to 1863, were the best-known 
American airmen active before 1860. 


See also Travel, Technology of. 
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BALTIMORE Baltimore became the third-largest 
city in the United States during the era of the early 
Republic. Founded in 1729 as a port for Baltimore 
County’s growing iron and tobacco trade, Baltimore 
Town began to flourish during the 1740s, when 
farmers and millers from western Maryland and 
southern Pennsylvania began sending grain and 
flour there for shipment. Baltimore Town prospered 
during the 1760s when the demand for food in the 
Atlantic world rose dramatically. By the time of the 
Revolution, Baltimore was a bustling grain and flour 
port of nearly six thousand people. 


The Scots-Irish merchants of Baltimore played a 
vital role during the struggle for independence, first 
as leaders of the resistance to British authority and 
later as suppliers of food for the French and American 
armies. These merchants profited handsomely from 
Baltimore’s good fortune during the war. By war’s 
end, Baltimore was the leading port town of the 
Chesapeake. 


Baltimore’s fortunes continued to rise during the 
early years of the Republic as merchants and me- 
chanics flocked to town to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities offered by its booming commercial econo- 
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BALTIMORE 


my. Baltimore merchants shipped grain, flour, corn, 
iron, and lumber to other American seaports, Medi- 
terranean Europe, and the West Indies. They also 
sent Maryland and Virginia tobacco to continental 
Europe, chiefly France and the Netherlands. In re- 
turn, Baltimore’s merchants handled the extensive 
trade in European imports for the entire Chesapeake 
region. A growing community of commerce-related 
craftsmen operated shipyards, ropewalks, sailmak- 
ing lofts, flour mills, breweries, and bakeries to meet 
the needs of the booming shipping trade. Luxury 
craftsmen—clockmakers and watchmakers, silver- 
smiths and jewelers, and cabinetmakers and chair- 
makers—began arriving in Baltimore during this pe- 
riod, testifying by their presence to the town’s new 
wealth and sophistication. 


The last decade of the eighteenth century was 
pivotal for Baltimore. The town population nearly 
doubled during this period from 13,503 residents in 
1790 to 26,514 by 1800, making Baltimore the 
third-largest urban center in the United States. Eco- 
nomic growth and international turmoil fed this ex- 
pansion. Baltimore’s lucrative trade with the West 
Indies thrived as town merchants took advantage of 
commercial opportunities created by the wars of the 
French Revolution. Revolutions in France and the 
French island colony of Saint Domingue sent hun- 
dreds of French refugees to Baltimore, where both 
Catholics and slave owners could feel welcome. Hun- 
dreds of free people of color fled to Baltimore from 
Saint Domingue, joining the town’s rapidly growing 
free black community. Slaves and free blacks lived 
and worked together in Baltimore, but freedom, not 
enslavement, was on the rise as the young port town 
entered the nineteenth century. By 1820 the free 
black population of 10,326 outnumbered the slave 
population of 4,357. 


Town merchants and mechanics played influen- 
tial roles in early national politics. In 1788 they 
strongly supported ratification of the Constitution. 
In 1797 they gained substantial control of town gov- 
ernance when they won approval from the Mary- 
land General Assembly for a charter of incorporation 
for the city of Baltimore. With the emergence of the 
first party system in national politics, Baltimore’s 
leadership embraced the anti-British politics of the 
Democratic-Republican Party. They helped elect 
Thomas Jefferson to the presidency in 1800 in the 
hope that a Democratic-Republican administration 
would more forcefully address the problem of British 
interference with American shipping. 


Baltimore remained a Democratic-Republican 
stronghold throughout the years of the Jefferson 
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and Madison administrations (1801-1817). At the 
start of the War of 1812 (1812-1815), Republican 
partisanship reached a fevered pitch. In July 1812 a 
Republican mob brutally attacked Federalist editor 
Alexander Contee Hanson and his Federalist support- 
ers for Hanson’s denunciation in his newspaper, the 
Federal Republican, of Congress’s declaration of war. 
This mob assault, which resulted in the death of a 
Revolutionary War veteran and the maiming of sev- 
eral others, shocked the nation and led to universal 
condemnation of the city. The people of Baltimore, 
however, soon redeemed themselves. Between 12 and 
14 September 1814, they successfully withstood the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry and repelled British 
troops attempting to invade the city. The successful 
defense of Baltimore halted the northward advance 
of British troops following the burning of the na- 
tion’s capital and won the gratitude of the American 
people. 

After the War of 1812, Baltimore’s fortunes 
shifted. With the arrival of peace in the United States 
and Europe, city merchants lost important markets 
and opportunities. And as the center of American 
trade moved from the West Indies to the industrializ- 
ing economy of England, Baltimore merchants lost 
their competitive advantage to the better-situated 
ports of New York and Philadelphia. Adding further 
to the city’s woes, the Panic of 1819 led to the bank- 
ruptcy of many leading city merchants. 


During the 1820s city merchants began to look 
westward to establish connections with the trade of 
the newly settled western states and territories. Balti- 
more’s leaders had always believed that the city’s 
geographic position as the westernmost port among 
the major eastern cities had given it a unique advan- 
tage for capturing western commerce. The success of 
the Erie Canal, which opened in 1825, quickly dis- 
pelled that illusion and sent Baltimore merchants 
searching for an alternative means of transportation. 
They found one in the primitive railroad technology 
developed in England to haul coal out of mines. In a 
bold and visionary step, they committed their funds 
and the city’s future to the development of a new 
form of freight and passenger transportation. In 
April 1827 city merchants organized the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. In so doing, they gave birth to a 
new form of transportation and, ultimately, a sec- 
ond American Revolution. 


See also African Americans: Free Blacks in the 
South; Chesapeake Region; City Growth 
and Development; Mid-Atlantic States; 
Railroads; “Star-Spangled Banner”; War 
of 1812. 
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BANKING SYSTEM The first financial institu- 
tion created in the United States was the Pennsylva- 
nia Bank (1780-1781), founded at the behest of Phil- 
adelphia’s merchant community with the ardent 
support of pamphleteer Thomas Paine and Continen- 
tal Army colonel Alexander Hamilton. The need for 
such a bank was acute. The new nation, still fighting 
for its independence, was burdened with expenses 
and unable to supply or pay its soldiers. A scarcity 
of silver and gold specie (money in coin) made it im- 
possible for states to effectively collect taxes; their 
treasuries were nearly empty. Meanwhile, the paper 
currency printed by the colonies and the Continental 
Congress proved to be wildly inflationary, driving 
merchants to trade bills of exchange among each 
other rather than use actual money. 


The Pennsylvania Bank, it was hoped, would 
solve this problem by circulating a reliable currency, 
aiding both the war effort and the nation’s commer- 
cial stability. However, the bank proved inadequate, 
never becoming anything more than an institution 
for purchasing military goods. The Pennsylvania 
Bank was soon absorbed by the Bank of North Amer- 
ica, which Congress created on 31 December 1781, 
shortly after British forces surrendered at Yorktown 
in October. With offices in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Virginia, the new bank was expected to unify the 
country by circulating a national currency and aid- 
ing commerce along the Atlantic coast. 


Though new to the United States, the Bank of 
North America was hardly a novel creation in the At- 
lantic economy. It mirrored its British and European 
predecessors in many ways: it was incorporated, en- 
joying a government charter that permitted it to 
issue shares of ownership (stocks), assemble a board 
of directors who would govern its actions, and act as 
an actual (corporate) person in court, allowing the 
bank to take part in lawsuits and exist as a legal enti- 
ty. The bank could both accept deposits and make 
loans, and was required to hold a reserve of its depos- 
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its in coined specie. It was also limited in the amount 
of capital that it could accumulate ($400,000), pre- 
venting the bank from exercising undue influence 
over the affairs of government or becoming a power- 
ful concentration of wealth in the new Republic. 
Thus, while a legislative charter vested a bank with 
public authority, it was also a regulatory device that 
limited its activities. 


Even some of its Congressional supporters, how- 
ever, questioned the national government’s powers 
to create a bank. There also remained widespread 
public mistrust of banks in general; people often 
viewed banks as vestiges of aristocratic authority. 
These concerns led the Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island legisla- 
tures to pass laws of their own to authorize and su- 
pervise the Bank of North America’s operations. 
With the support of the bank’s new directors, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania granted the 
bank a charter of incorporation to fully ensure its le- 
gitimacy. 


BANK “DISCOUNTS” IN THE EARLY REPUBLIC 
Economically, the Bank of North America proved a 
stunning success, rewarding its shareholders with 
annual returns of nearly 10 percent and proving 
popular among local merchants. But with only three 
offices, the bank’s reach was limited. Headquartered 
in Philadelphia, the bank’s directors were the object 
of suspicion among many Boston merchants who 
preferred to have a locally controlled institution in 
their city. In New York, an economic center where 
credit and capital were in growing demand, the Bank 
of North America’s absence only highlighted the 
city’s financial needs. 


The personal nature of banking in the early Re- 
public made local banks preferable to larger, multi- 
city institutions. The purpose of a bank, as stated by 
Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton in a 1791 
letter to President George Washington, was straight- 
forward. “The simplest and most precise idea of a 
bank,” Hamilton wrote, “is a deposit of coin or other 
property as a fund for circulating a credit upon it 
which is to answer the purpose of money.” 


The short-term loans, or discounts, offered by 
banks were usually made for thirty days at an inter- 
est rate of 6 percent. These discounts were personally 
approved by bank directors, not the managers and 
cashiers who comprised the banks’ small staffs. Be- 
cause the bank’s note, once issued, could be used as 
cash to pay merchants, other banks, or state taxes, 
it was essential that the bank closely guard its repu- 
tation. The decisions to grant loans or exchange 
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notes for cash were therefore made in secret and 
often seen as arbitrary. Lending involved risk, how- 
ever, and directors hesitated to chance their bank’s 
capital on persons with whom they were unac- 
quainted. Although some accused directors of favor- 
ing a select group of merchants and “monied elites,” 
there was no other mechanism to protect bank de- 
positors and shareholders from the risks of lending. 


REACTION TO THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
Attempting to emulate the Bank of North America’s 
success and create financial networks of their own, 
merchants in Baltimore (1782), New York (1784), 
and Boston (1784) pressed to establish banks in their 
cities. 


The Bank of New York, Massachusetts Bank, 
and Bank of Maryland replicated the Bank of North 
America by adhering to Hamilton’s vision; they pro- 
vided credit and currency to those engaged in com- 
merce. They followed, in form and function, the 
Bank of North America. Perhaps inadvertently, this 
first bank had established a model of behavior among 
early financial institutions. Though denied a charter 
by the state legislature, the Bank of New York oper- 
ated under a constitution drafted by Hamilton that 
made it both effective as a financial instrument and 
consistent with principles of republicanism. 


Funded with both public and private capital, and 
owned by private shareholders and state govern- 
ments, banks were mixed-economy enterprises in 
that they attempted to reconcile the public good with 
private interests. Hamilton expressed his hope that 
they would “increase public and private credit... . 
[for] the former gives power to the state for the pro- 
tection of its rights and interests, and the latter facili- 
tates and extends the operations of commerce among 
individuals.” “Industry is increased,” he continued, 
“commodities are multiplied, agriculture and manu- 
factures flourish; and herein consists the true wealth 
and prosperity of a state.” Although only a few 
might directly participate in banking, Hamilton rea- 
soned, its benefits would be shared by all. 


REACTION TO THE BANK OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Even after the successes of the first state banks, most 
people remained suspicious of them, leading bank di- 
rectors to vigilantly safeguard their institutional rep- 
utations. Nearly all agreed that bank competition 
could have a disastrous effect on the nation’s fragile 
economy; thus the first banks held de facto monopo- 
lies in their home cities. 
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This structure was challenged, however, when 
Hamilton introduced a plan to establish a federal 
Bank of the United States with branches in the na- 
tion’s largest cities. To state bank advocates, Hamil- 
ton’s agenda favored industrial and big commercial 
interests over farmers and small merchants. Hamil- 
ton and his allies dismissed the objections of James 
Madison and Thomas Jefferson, who believed that a 
national bank was unconstitutional and instead sup- 
ported an expansion of state banking. 


Intended to be local engines of commerce with- 
out national ambition, state banks were created in 
response to local needs for capital and credit. Propo- 
nents feared that the Bank of the United States and 
its branches would absorb state banks. They har- 
bored concerns that the circulation of more currency 
would cause inflation and speculation, potentially 
disabling the economy. 


Confronted with federal competition, states em- 
barked on a bank-chartering boom. There were just 
five state banks prior to the 1792 opening of the Bank 
of the United States, thirteen by the end of the year. 
By 1801 the number had grown to twenty-eight. 


Once again, the most active proponents of these 
banks were merchants and members of the “monied 
elite’—the attorneys, financiers, and industrialists 
with the greatest need and use for capital. Even after 
this new generation of banks was established, bank- 
ing privileges remained exclusive. Few people needed 
access to the typical bank’s small office suite, often 
located above street level in a city’s mercantile dis- 
trict. Regularly elected by shareholders, bank direc- 
tors were at the nexus of politics and finance; each 
director could create a subsidiary network of credit 
among his peers and associates. 


As the number of banks grew to accommodate 
credit demands, they began to reflect nascent political 
divisions. Among all but the most elite citizens, the 
act of patronizing a particular bank could be a decla- 
ration of political allegiances. Such was the case fol- 
lowing the founding of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company (1799), which played an essential role in 
delivering a Republican victory in New York City for 
Thomas Jefferson during the election of 1800. 


Instead of making banks irresponsible, partisan 
banking normalized banking practice, bringing 
heightened scrutiny to banking activities and deter- 
ring interference from politically hostile legislatures. 
As chartered banking became the norm, legislatures 
created new banks at a staggering rate. By the time 
Congress created a second Bank of the United States 
in 1816, there were more than 246 state banks 
spread across the nation. 
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ENTHUSIASM FOR STATE BANKS 

There were two chief reasons for this enthusiasm on 
the part of state legislatures. First, banks had proven 
their utility as commercial financial instruments, as- 
suaging many legislators’ anxieties about their eco- 
nomic propriety. This partial legitimization was 
quickly followed by the discovery that taxes levied 
on banking activities could provide lucrative public 
revenues. Additionally, states were more inclined to 
exercise options to purchase bank shares, allowing 
the government to collect dividends and appropriate 
those funds toward state projects. 


The second reason for states’ newfound affinity 
for banks was defensive: legislatures sought to pro- 
tect their internal economies in anticipation of the 
1811 expiration of the charter for the Bank of the 
United States. If Congress failed to renew the charter, 
the national bank would be forced to shut its doors. 
This forced legislatures to plan for a scenario in 
which their state banks would be forced to act as in- 
dependent mini-national banks, underwriting both 
state and federal debts, facilitating commercial ex- 
changes, and acting as an emergency lender if the 
government was beset by unforeseen expenditures. 


Just as was true for the national bank, state 
banks were only partially controlled by their state 
governments and continued to be regulated by the 
provisions of their charters during the first two dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. Some were wholly 
owned by the state at their moment of incorporation, 
but most were partially owned. States usually 
bought shares in the banks but were sometimes vest- 
ed with them. Both arrangements allowed states to 
take advantage of market conditions by timing the 
purchase and sale of bank stocks, raising public reve- 
nues from the profits. 


Banks were typically taxed on their overall capi- 
tal, but states also targeted deposits, dividends, and 
profits. Occasionally, banks paid the state a flat fee, 
or bonus, for the right to conduct business within a 
geographic area or industry. Although these taxes 
were quantitatively insignificant before the wider de- 
mocratization of commercial banking in the later 
1810s, they became major sources of public revenues 
soon thereafter. In Massachusetts, for example, a 1 
percent annual tax on bank capital enacted in 1812 
provided nearly one-half of all state revenues needed 
between 1820 and 1860, entirely eliminating prop- 
erty and poll tax collection in many years. Some 
states, such as Maryland and Delaware, dedicated 
bank taxes to particular expenditures, using them to 
fund internal improvement projects such as turnpike 
roads, or creating special accounts to establish free 
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public schools that were funded exclusively by bank 
taxes. 


The practice of owning and taxing banks by leg- 
islatures fundamentally altered the relationship be- 
tween banks, the public, and the government. The 
advent of more liberal bank incorporation practices 
by legislatures, accompanied by growing ambitions 
for public works, led to a thirst for public revenues 
that relied on banking rather than public taxation. It 
was politically preferable to levy taxes on those who 
were privileged enough to patronize state-created in- 
stitutions, that is, banks, that were created to gener- 
ate profits. This redistributed a portion of those prof- 
its to the public en masse, which was thought 
appropriate given that banks, as mixed-economy en- 
terprises, were chartered in the public’s name and to 
serve the “public good.” 


Yet the lure of public revenues did not silence all 
bank critics, forcing proponents to sometimes devise 
creative ways to build legislative majorities in favor 
of bank charters. On occasion, some charters were 
outright deceptions, offering banking privileges to 
seemingly benign institutions by hiding the opera- 
tive language deep within legislation. In the 1802 
charter for the Kentucky Insurance Company, for 
example, “banking” is nowhere mentioned, but the 
legislation includes phrases that were standard in 
other bank charters. This episode mirrored the 1799 
furor over the charter granted to the Manhattan 
Company in New York, which was intended primar- 
ily to function as a water utility. Yet the deception 
was repeated in the April 1803 creation of the Miami 
Exporting Company of Cincinnati by the Ohio legis- 
lature. The company’s charter granted a right to 
“dispose of the funds of the company in such manner 

. . most advantageous to the shareholders.” These 
words conferred all the authority necessary for com- 
pany directors to open an office of discount and de- 
posit weeks later, much to the surprise of some legis- 
lators. 


THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES EXPIRES 
Increasingly during the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, these machinations became less necessary 
to win approval for bank charters as the expiration 
of the First Bank of the United States drew near. 


Although he was willing to expand the national 
bank into the newly purchased Louisiana Territory 
with a branch at New Orleans, President Thomas Jef- 
ferson never became convinced of its constitutionali- 
ty. That opinion, shared by many Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans who came to power in 1801, did not waver 
despite a mutually beneficial relationship between 
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the government and the bank during Jefferson’s two 
terms of office. 


Anticipating an uphill battle for the charter’s re- 
newal in 1811, in January 1808 the Bank of the 
United States shareholders petitioned Congress to 
consider the issue. Amicable feelings for the bank, 
which was the government’s chief financial agent, 
failed to move Treasury Secretary Albert Gallatin to 
make a recommendation to Congress until the end of 
Jefferson’s term in 1809. His delay led Congress to 
defer the renewal issue until 1810; by then, enemies 
of the bank formed a sufficient coalition to bring 
about its demise. The bank’s reputation was dam- 
aged by its large number of British, albeit nonvoting, 
shareholders, and Federalist directors. It was labeled 
an “English bank” just as the United States was 
about to embark on a second military war against 
Britain. Rechartering eventually failed by a single 
vote in each chamber of Congress, with the preceding 
debate principally focused on the legality of a federal 
bank. 


A NEW WAR AND A NEW BANK 

Surprising even Treasury Secretary Gallatin, the dis- 
solution of the First Bank of the United States was 
accomplished with relative ease. Branches were liqui- 
dated among local bank proprietors like financier Ste- 
phen Girard of Philadelphia, who was the national 
bank’s largest stockholder. However, without the 
monetary regulation of the central bank, state banks 
were left free to issue their own notes, causing dra- 
matic inflationary spikes that doubled the total 
amount of currency in circulation between 1811 and 
1816. Specie shortages, an inability to collect debts, 
and a lack of access to credit once again became com- 
monplace. 


After the outbreak of military conflict with Brit- 
ain, it became clear that the federal government was 
the party most compromised by the lack of a nation- 
al bank. Forced to negotiate loans with dozens of 
smaller state institutions, the federal government 
had no ready source of funds in either paper or spe- 
cle, nor could it safely convey such money to where 
it was most needed. Variations in state discount rates 
made it impossible to efficiently fund a war on differ- 
ent parts of the continent, and the Treasury was un- 
successful in soliciting financial support by selling 
shares of loans to banks and citizens in the nation’s 
cities. 

Faced with defaulting on several of these under- 
subscribed loans, the Treasury Department, under 
the helm of Alexander Dallas, petitioned Congress in 
1814 to create a second federal bank. Congress first 
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rejected the idea but then passed legislation that Pres- 
ident James Madison vetoed because he disagreed 
with a few of the bill’s provisions. Finally, a compro- 
mise created a bank on 10 April 1816, two years 
after the signing of a peace treaty with Britain to end 
the War of 1812. This second central bank would, in 
Madison’s words, restore a “uniform national cur- 
rency” among the state banks. Unlike previous con- 
gressional discussions about federal banking, consti- 
tutionality was accorded a minor role in the 1814— 
1816 debate. Instead, the extent of the bank’s 
regulatory and monetary power was at issue, partic- 
ularly in defining the relationship between the cen- 
tral bank and the proliferation of state banks. 


THE PANIC AND THE LEGALITY OF THE BANK 
That relationship faced its first test early after the 
opening of the second Bank of the United States, 
when the bank ordered the first of a series of suspen- 
sions of specie payments, assuming control of state 
bank deposits. Having expanded and then contracted 
the nation’s availability of credit among a set of 
largely uncooperative state banks, the bank inadver- 
tently contributed to a recession, and then panic, that 
struck in 1818-1819. The price of cotton and other 
commodities plummeted as European import de- 
mands diminished, and the migration of specie to 
western territories left many state banks, along with 
the federal bank, deeply indebted. The central bank 
had more than $22 million in liabilities, but just $2 
million on hand, a dangerous 10:1 debt-to-cash 
ratio. 


In this moment of weakness, many state legisla- 
tures began levying heavy taxes on the federal bank 
to protect their own institutions and financially pun- 
ish the bank. A $15,000 tax applied to the Baltimore 
branch of the Bank of the United States by the state 
of Maryland was judged unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court in McCulloch v. Maryland (1819), a deci- 
sion that not only established the legality of the cen- 
tral bank but greatly expanded federal power in 
general. 


THE 1820S: STABILITY AND THE JACKSONIANS 

Throughout the 1820s the bank, under the leader- 
ship of Nicholas Biddle, managed debt and currency 
circulation throughout the country as its burgeon- 
ing trade fostered interregional networks between 
Western agrarian interests and coastal commercial 
centers stretching from New Orleans to Boston. Fa- 
cilitating international monetary exchanges on be- 
half of state banks, the bank was active in handling 
southern cotton as a commodity, moving it to 
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northern and British manufacturers. Private mer- 
chants and foreign banking houses, however, re- 
tained a prominent role in trading both bank stock 
and federal debt, owing an unfavorable balance of 
trade that the United States could not overcome so 
long as it imported goods of greater value than it ex- 
ported. 


Still, despite the stability of the state and federal 
banks as a functioning monetary system, both state 
bank supporters and antibank activists found an ally 
in Andrew Jackson, who opposed the concept of a 
central regulatory mechanism in favor of a laissez 
faire federal monetary policy. His election in 1828 
signaled a renewed opposition to the national bank, 
culminating in his veto of its renewal in 1832. 


See also Bank of the United States; Hamilton, 
Alexander; Hamilton’s Economic Plan; 
Federalism; Federalists; Jackson, Andrew; 
Jefferson, Thomas; Madison, James; 
McCulloch v. Madison; Taxation, Public 
Finance, and Public Debt. 
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Brian Phillips Murphy 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES Banking in 
the antebellum United States was dominated by 
commercial banks, which were chartered by the indi- 
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vidual states and limited in their operations to the 
state in which they were established. These banks 
typically accepted deposits, lent primarily to mer- 
chants, traders, and agricultural producers, and is- 
sued banknotes redeemable in specie (money in coin) 
on demand. Most loans were short-term, providing 
bridge funding to businesses. For example, mer- 
chants would typically borrow funds to purchase in- 
ventory, anticipating that the sale of those goods 
would enable them to repay the loan; or farmers and 
planters would obtain funds to cover the costs of 
planting and cultivation, repaying with the proceeds 
of the harvest. Often, loans were made in the form 
of banknotes, although increasingly draft accounts 
became part of the process. The exceptions to this 
general characterization of the period were the First 
and second Banks of the United States. These were in- 
stitutions chartered by Congress for the purpose of 
operating both as a bank for the government and si- 
multaneously as exceptionally large commercial 
banks serving the public throughout the nation. 


THE FIRST BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

The initial Bank of the United States was established 
in 1791 as acentral component of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s vision for stabilizing the new nation’s finances 
and for establishing a framework for the future de- 
velopment of the country’s economy. The bank was 
given a twenty-year charter, and its structure fol- 
lowed the recommendations of Hamilton’s Report on 
Banks, which in turn drew heavily from the model 
provided by the Bank of England. Capitalized at ten 
million dollars, of which 20 percent was subscribed 
by the federal government and a substantial portion 
of the remainder by foreigners, the bank provided fi- 
nancial services to the government, including hold- 
ing tax receipts, making payments, and issuing debt. 
Thus the government was both an important owner 
of the institution as well as its most important cus- 
tomer. 


As a federally chartered institution, the bank 
could extend its commercial operations across state 
lines, something denied to state-chartered banks. 
Thus branches were established throughout the na- 
tion. Its size and large holdings of state banknotes, 
combined with its ability to rapidly transfer state 
banknotes between branches and redeem them for 
specie when desired, enabled the bank to exert control 
over the entire banking system, ensuring that state 
banks did not overextend their note issue. The bank’s 
ability to operate as a central bank, although used 
sparingly, ensured some stability to the system, but 
may also have served to retard the expansion of com- 
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mercial banking in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. 


As the time for the bank’s charter to lapse ap- 
proached, pro- and anti-bank elements began a de- 
bate that would foretell events of the 1830s. In sup- 
port of the bank, Albert Gallatin, who had been 
secretary of the Treasury under Jefferson, prepared 
a report on its operations and proposed a reorganiza- 
tion both to strengthen its role and to counter many 
of the concerns of those opposing the bank. Gallatin 
stressed the importance to the government of the 
central bank’s functions, addressed the issue of for- 
eign ownership, and proposed an expansion of the 
bank’s capital, including encouraging states to sub- 
scribe in return for branches to be opened within 
their boundaries. Gallatin’s report illustrates that at 
least some leading Jeffersonians had come to respect 
the wisdom of the arch-Federalist Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who had been the moving force behind the bank. 


In spite of their best efforts, supporters of the 
bank failed to renew the charter when the vice presi- 
dent voted “no” to break a tie vote in the Senate. This 
failure had both political and economic foundations. 
Politically, the Jeffersonian Democrats’ ideological 
fear of big government, of the bank’s concentration 
of economic power, and of foreign ownership of 
bank stock were a powerful block to the bank. A gen- 
eral distrust of banks and a desire for hard currency 
or specie further strengthened their case against the 
bank. Economically, state-chartered banking inter- 
ests saw much to gain by removing both a competi- 
tor and an overseer. 


The void created by the disappearance of the na- 
tional bank was quickly filled by state-chartered 
banks. The number of state banks increased from 
117 in 1811 to 143 in 1812, or 22 percent in the first 
year after the First Bank of the United States wound 
up its affairs. By 1816 the number of state chartered 
banks grew to 232, or almost double the 1811 total. 


THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

With the outbreak of war in 1812 and the drying up 
of tariff revenues, the absence of a national bank 
forced the Treasury to rely on bond sales and the 
issue of Treasury notes to finance the war effort. Nei- 
ther proved easy, and following the capture of 
Washington by the British in 1814, a general sus- 
pension of specie payment swept the country. This 
further devastated federal government finances, 
since it was forced to receive its revenues in depreciat- 
ed state banknotes and Treasury notes. By the end of 
the war, Treasury operations were in disarray, and 
the nation’s currency was composed largely of de- 
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preciated, noncontrovertible state banknotes. As a re- 
sult of the disruptions during the war, supporters of 
a national bank seized the initiative. They were able, 
after seven tries including one veto, to overcome the 
objections of the hard money interests and create a 
federal institution capable of operating multiple 
branches across the nation and powerful enough to 
establish a uniform currency to serve the Treasury’s 
needs and to ensure control of circulation. Congress 
created the second Bank of the United States in April 
1816, and in early 1817 banking operations began. 
The second bank’s charter was constructed much like 
that of the first bank’s, including a twenty-year time 
limit. One important difference was its capital of 
thirty-five million dollars, or over half of the total 
legal tender in circulation, thus making it the na- 
tion’s dominant financial institution. 


Under the incompetent management of William 
Jones, the new bank quickly moved to begin opera- 
tions, restore confidence in the currency, and bring 
order to Treasury deposits and payments. Although 
stock in the new bank had been fully subscribed, little 
of the proceeds were in the form of specie. In addi- 
tion, at the Philadelphia and Baltimore branches pay- 
ments for the stock were made using balances from 
the bank itself. Those balances, in turn, had been cre- 
ated on the security of the bank’s stock being pur- 
chased. Such corrupt actions damaged the new bank 
tremendously. 


The inadequacy of specie across the country be- 
came clear on 20 February 1817, the date by which 
Congress required that all payments to the Treasury 
should be made in specie, Treasury notes, notes of the 
Bank of the United States, or in notes of banks pay- 
able on demand in specie. State banks were reluctant 
to resume specie payments but were persuaded to do 
so by the bank, which agreed in return to expand dis- 
counts for its customers by four million dollars in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and in Vir- 
ginia. 

Although the resulting convertibility was nei- 
ther universal nor genuine, the bank did live up to its 
promises to expand loans. This action, combined 
with growing commerce across the nation and wide- 
spread land speculation in the South and West, 
meant the second Bank of the United States moved 
its portfolio into a position that would ultimately 
produce a panic in financial markets. Difficulties 
arose because of the bank’s attempt to redeem at par 
the notes of all its branches wherever presented, the 
speed and extent of the loan expansion, and the reali- 
ty that much of the increase took place in the rapidly 
developing areas of the Old Northwest and in the cot- 
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ton-producing South. As a result of the rapid exten- 
sion of credit by the second bank, state banks in the 
developing areas felt little pressure to contract credit 
and retire notes. In addition, Treasury receipts from 
taxes on an expanding import trade and the proceeds 
from speculative land sales were building credits in 
southern and western branches of the bank. The 
Treasury ultimately had to transfer credits from 
these debtor areas in order to satisfy their creditors 
in the East. 


The result was a massive flow of banknotes from 
west to east. The situation reached crisis proportions 
in mid-1818, when eastern branches of the Bank of 
the United States refused to redeem in specie any 
notes but their own issues, including notes of other 
branches of the second bank. Meanwhile, the direc- 
tors of the second bank instituted a policy of reduc- 
ing discounts by five million dollars at the Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Richmond, and Norfolk offices. 
With this move, the Panic of 1819 soon followed as 
the public lost confidence in the banking system. 


With a monetary contraction under way, the 
Treasury Department continuing to repay debt, and 
as markets for American staples collapsed, the econo- 
my slid into a depression. Under a cloud, Jones re- 
signed and Langdon Cheves became president of the 
bank in March 1819. Cheves directed two actions 
that strengthened the bank but hurt the economic re- 
covery. First, he acted aggressively to increase reserve 
holdings, particularly in 1820. To the extent these 
reserve holdings were excessive, they retarded the ex- 
pansion of the money supply at a time when such 
expansion was most needed. Second, rather than re- 
deeming the bank’s notes at any branch, he imple- 
mented a policy of making payments in state bank- 
notes whenever possible. This protected the bank’s 
specie holdings and did not expand its liabilities, but 
meant control over state banks was compromised at 
a time when restoring confidence in the system was 
critical. 


NICHOLAS BIDDLE AND THE BANK WAR 

In 1823 Nicholas Biddle was named president of the 
bank and moved to assume the bank’s responsibili- 
ties for controlling the currency and stabilizing the 
economy by resuming the issue of notes and present- 
ing the notes of state banks for redemption immedi- 
ately upon receipt. These actions meant that state 
banks could not easily over-issue notes. Given the 
size of the second bank and its role as the bank for 
the federal government, it was continually receiving 
the notes of state banks and presenting them for pay- 
ment in specie. Further, owing to the size of the sec- 
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ond bank and its nationwide branches, its notes soon 
became a national currency, providing the bank with 
the ability to control this important element of the 
currency stock. As a result, the following decade was 
one of stability for the banking system and for the 
economy as a whole. 


Despite its successes, the bank had many ene- 
mies. Among them was President Andrew Jackson, 
who upon his election in 1828 put the bank on notice 
that he opposed its being rechartered in 1836, the end 
of its initial twenty-year charter. Biddle, hoping to 
blunt Jackson’s attack by making the bank an issue 
in the 1832 presidential campaign, pushed for a re- 
chartering of the bank in the summer of 1832. Jack- 
son responded by vetoing the recharter bill, which 
Congress sustained, and making opposition to the 
bank a focus of his reelection campaign. Vindicated 
by his victory, Jackson moved quickly against the 
bank by ordering government deposits removed and 
placed in selected state banks, the so-called pet banks. 
With its large federal deposits gone, the bank was 
forced to reduce its activity and contract loans. Al- 
though Biddle may have pushed the reduction fur- 
ther than needed in hopes of forcing a reconsidera- 
tion of the charter, the impact was relatively mild 
because specie inflows from abroad offset much of 
the bank’s currency contraction. 


With its government business gone, the bank 
continued to operate as just another large commer- 
cial bank until its charter ran out, at which time it 
became a state bank chartered by Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing this time an economic boom began, driven in part 
by land speculation, particularly in the West. Prices 
skyrocketed, and in an attempt to stem the land spec- 
ulation Jackson issued the Specie Circular in August 
1836, requiring all purchases of public land be paid 
for in specie. The Panic of 1837 brought the rampant 
speculation to a temporary halt, although action 
picked up again the next year. Finally, in 1839 a fi- 
nancial crisis led to large-scale suspension of specie 
payment by banks and ushered in an almost decade- 
long economic downturn. The Bank of the United 
States of Pennsylvania was one of the many banks 
that failed during this period. 


THE IMPACT OF THE BANK WAR 

The coincidence of the Bank War and subsequent de- 
struction of the second bank, with the economic 
boom and following economic collapse, points to a 
critical role for the Biddle-Jackson battle. Yet eco- 
nomic analysis suggests more fundamental sources 
for the events of the period. During the period of the 
Bank War, the money supply increased dramatically 
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as specie and capital flowed into the country from 
Mexico and England in response to political instabili- 
ty in Mexico and relatively higher U.S. interest rates. 
In addition, indemnity payments from France fur- 
ther increased the money supply. Changes in the 
lending behavior of state banks added little to the 
growth as they maintained their ratio of reserves to 
liabilities, while declining public confidence in banks 
worked to slow the growth of the money supply as 
the public decreased its use of banknotes. 


With the economy booming and the money sup- 
ply growing, the Specie Circular has often been 
pointed to as the cause of the Panic of 1837. Yet, 
analysis suggests that it was not Jackson’s decision, 
but the action of the Bank of England to raise interest 
rates to cut the outflow of capital that played the 
critical role. A fall in the price of the nation’s most 
important export, cotton, and the rise in interest 
rates combined to frighten banknote holders and lead 
to panic. The Bank War was not a direct cause of the 
panic, but it did change the public’s confidence in the 
banking system, making it more susceptible to the 
shocks from abroad. 


With the end of the second bank, the nation en- 
tered a period of free banking. Beginning in 1837, a 
number of states passed banking laws that enabled 
anyone meeting certain criteria to establish a bank. 
This free entry created the possibility of wildcat 
banks, fraudulent institutions established with little 
or no capital and designed to issue notes with no in- 
tention of redeeming them. Without the second bank 
to oversee the money supply, some suggest that the 
years prior to the Civil War were characterized by fi- 
nancial instability. Economic analysis indicates that, 
while for some periods in some states bank failures 
were important problems, the overall loss from bank 
failures was small, amounting, according to one esti- 
mate, to a transfer from note holders to wildcat 
bankers of less than one-hundredth of 1 percent of 
national income for the entire period. Offsetting 
these losses from free banking was an increase in 
competition resulting in lower cost for intermedia- 
tion and an increased access to credit for many. 


Although the demise of the second bank may 
have increased the cost of holding paper money as 
well as uncertainty, thereby retarding economic 
growth in the post-bank era, markets consisting of 
state and private banks and exchange brokers moved 
to replace many of the bank’s functions. Measures 
such as the convergence of interregional interest 
rates suggest they succeeded. What markets could 
not ensure was an elastic currency, a money supply 
that could be changed with the needs of the econo- 
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my. But acting as a true central bank was not some- 
thing that leaders of the second bank fully under- 
stood nor had the means of accomplishing, given the 
bank’s commercial banking business. 


See also Banking System; Hamilton, Alexander; 
Hamilton’s Economic Plan; Federalism; 
Federalists; Jackson, Andrew; Jefferson, 
Thomas; Taxation, Public Finance, and 
Public Debt. 
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Clyde Haulman 


BANKRUPTCY LAW Bankruptcy is a legally de- 
fined status, conferrable on the select few only by 
formal adjudication. Debtors can be bankrupt only 
when statutes exist that prescribe the qualifications 
for bankruptcy, which for most of American history 
was the case only sporadically. With infrequent ex- 
ceptions before the twentieth century, insolvent 
debtors could not be declared bankrupt unless they 
followed certain commercial occupations, amassed 
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debts in excess of a large minimum, and committed 
statutorily defined acts of bankruptcy. Once they 
qualified, however, they were eligible for the brass 
ring of bankruptcy—a discharge from liability for 
their debts. For creditors, bankruptcy resolves the 
competition to determine who among them will be 
paid in full, in part, or not at all by distributing the 
debtor’s property among them in proportion to their 
debts, so that they share in the losses equally. 


In the eighteenth century, debtors and creditors 
alike appreciated the value of the bankruptcy pro- 
cess. Every colony and state permitted imprisonment 
for debt. Colonies and states occasionally experi- 
mented with insolvency statutes that released small 
and middling debtors from jail and apportioned their 
assets among their creditors but did not discharge 
them from liability. Experiments with true bank- 
ruptcy discharges were few. 


Not surprisingly, calls to abolish imprisonment 
for debt went hand in hand with proposals to enact 
bankruptcy legislation. From the first published ar- 
gument for bankruptcy discharges in 1755, bank- 
ruptcy was promoted as a benefit for creditors as 
well as for debtors. It would allow creditors to inter- 
vene and preserve the debtor’s assets for all creditors, 
while the availability of discharge would induce 
debtors not to waste their assets in futile efforts to 
avoid debtors’ prison. Merchants in particular fa- 
vored bankruptcy legislation because they knew that 
insolvency was the downside of entrepreneurial risk. 


COLONIAL AND STATE LAWS 

Except for brief experiments in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire in 1714 and 1715, respectively, the 
first true bankruptcy statutes in the colonies were a 
product of the economic dislocations of the French 
and Indian War in the 1750s and 1760s, which dem- 
onstrated that economic failure need not imply 
moral failure and thereby swept aside the principal 
objection to discharging debts. Between 1755 and 
1757 New York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
enacted bankruptcy systems that distributed insol- 
vent debtors’ assets among their creditors and dis- 
charged them from further liability on their debts. 
Connecticut followed suit in 1763. Three of the stat- 
utes—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut—were voluntary, meaning that debtors could 
apply. Only New York passed an involuntary act, in- 
itiable only by creditors. Three—Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New York—applied to noncommercial 
as well as commercial debtors. Only the Massachu- 
setts act was limited to commercial debtors. The ex- 
periments were short-lived or restrictive or both in 
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their application. Each one expired or was repealed. 
Their mere existence, however, marked a change in 
popular attitudes toward insolvency. 


That change became even more marked after the 
Revolution, when the decline of prices, the scarcity of 
cash, depreciation, competition from British manu- 
factures, obstacles to establishing export markets, 
and efforts by British creditors to collect prewar 
debts all contributed to postwar depression and a 
wave of business failures. As failure became the po- 
tential common fate of all merchants, merchants 
lobbied for bankruptcy laws. A Pennsylvania bank- 
ruptcy statute enacted in 1785 announced its com- 
mercial purpose in the preamble, that a bankruptcy 
law was “necessary and proper as well as conform- 
able to the usage of commercial nations,” thus as- 
suming as fact an identity as a commercial nation 
that was hotly disputed in the debates over national 
bankruptcy legislation in the next decade. The law 
was nominally involuntary and limited to commer- 
cial debtors. New York experimented fleetingly in 
1784 and again in 1786 with a voluntary bankrupt- 
cy law that applied to both commercial and noncom- 
mercial debtors. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND FEDERAL LAW 

Against this background, delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787 agreed on Article I, section 
8 of the Constitution, which empowered Congress 
“to establish . . . uniform Laws on the subject of 
Bankruptcies throughout the United States.” James 
Wilson, one of the proponents of the clause, argued 
at the Pennsylvania ratifying convention that a fed- 
eral bankruptcy law would be more in keeping with 
the interstate nature of commerce and the credit rela- 
tions on which commerce rested. James Madison 
agreed, writing in The Federalist no. 42 that the 
“power of establishing uniform laws of bankruptcy, 
is so intimately connected with the regulation of 
commerce .. . that the expediency of it seems not 
likely to be drawn into question.” 


After this seemingly uncontroversial beginning, 
the question of national bankruptcy relief lan- 
guished. Proposals for “uniform Laws on the subject 
of Bankruptcies” arose and died in each Congress 
from the very first one through the 1790s. As Con- 
gress took up bankruptcy bills in the those years, no 
one disputed that commercial creditors and debtors 
alike wanted a federal bankruptcy system that 
would sort out claims, distribute assets, and provide 
a discharge. Agrarian interests, however, rightly 
feared that a bankruptcy law would expose farmers 
and planters to the seizure of their land. They argued 
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that the new nation was an agrarian society in which 
commerce was too undeveloped to require bankrupt- 
cy. Further sharpening the debate, Federalists saw a 
federal bankruptcy system as essential to expanding 
the authority of the national government, of a piece 
with proposals to enlarge the judiciary and extend a 
national network of turnpikes. Bankruptcy thus be- 
came part of the ideological divide between com- 
merce and agriculture, and between nationalism and 
federalism. 


What finally tipped the balance was the collapse 
of large-scale land speculation schemes in 1797, 
when for the first time numerous prominent men 
found themselves imprisoned for their debts or fugi- 
tives from their creditors. Their presence in the pool 
of insolvent debtors gave new urgency to the debate 
over bankruptcy. That debate culminated in the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1800, the first national bankrupt- 
cy law, which passed in February only by the decid- 
ing vote of the Speaker of the House. The Act was not 
a law for the common debtor. It applied only to mer- 
chants, bankers, brokers, factors, underwriters, and 
marine insurers who owed at a minimum the sub- 
stantial sum of one thousand dollars. 


Debtors imprisoned in New York joyously cele- 
brated news of the law with a series of toasts to “this 
Godlike act.” Others were not as enthusiastic. Con- 
gress repealed the statute in December 1803 after 
barely three-and-a-half years, a victim of the new 
Jeffersonian ascendancy. Thereafter, ambiguous 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions and the expectation 
that Congress would preempt the field discouraged 
most states from even attempting to establish bank- 
ruptcy systems. Congress did not enact a permanent 
bankruptcy law until 1898. 
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BAPTISTS Baptists in the British colonies were a 
scattered, tiny, and counterculture people. Even in 
Baptist Rhode Island, the refuge of Roger Williams, 
the two early congregations of Roger Williams and 
John Clarke attracted few. Ministers drew support 
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from farming or doctoring and Baptists left formal 
theological education to the Congregationalists and 
Anglicans. Early Baptists, mostly immigrants from 
England or Wales, clustered in New England, Virgin- 
ia, and the Philadelphia area—including nearby New 
Jersey. Willing to suffer the jailings, whippings, and 
fines levied by Massachusetts and Virginia authori- 
ties in order to hold their own services, Baptists 
earned a reputation as fanatics and agitators, a peo- 
ple critical of the dominant culture. 


GREAT AWAKENINGS 

Baptist numbers grew rapidly in the 1740s, when 
the first Great Awakening, a series of evangelistic re- 
vivals, followed traveling preachers across New En- 
gland and in the 1750s spread south through Virgin- 
ia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. In each region 
hundreds of converts joined the older Baptist church- 
es and some organized new congregations. The min- 
istry of Shubal Stearns illustrates how the geograph- 
ic mobility of Baptists helped spread the movement. 
A Connecticut New Light Baptist, Stearns in 1754 
moved to the North Carolina backcountry, where his 
preaching resulted in mass conversions and new 
Baptist churches. By 1758 he had baptized nine hun- 
dred converts. Stearns’s brother-in-law, Daniel Mar- 
shall, also a powerful preacher, assisted in these re- 
vivals before moving south to Georgia, where in 
1771 he organized the first Baptist church in that 
colony. 


Another Connecticut convert, Isaac Backus, was 
also a leading preacher and organizer of Baptists. He 
awakened to God’s grace during a 1741 revival and 
joined his town’s Congregational church—but not 
for long. Convinced that the Bible mandated a stric- 
ter, separate church, Backus moved through two 
strict Congregational churches and then, in 1756, 
founded a Baptist church, where adult conversion 
and believer’s (not infant) baptism were prerequisites 
for membership. Like Roger Williams and John 
Clarke, Backus and his generation of awakened Bap- 
tists agreed on the need for adult conversion and bap- 
tism and emphasized each believer’s duty to study 
and discern God’s revelations in the Bible. This early 
emphasis on individual “soul liberty” made Baptists 
natural democrats. It also made lay preaching com- 
mon—even, on occasion, by slaves and women. 


Revivals continued in waves, each feeding con- 
verts into old and new churches. Between 1740 and 
1804, the number of congregations in the formal 
network of Baptist associations in New England had 
grown from 25 to 312. In Virginia, Baptists enjoyed 
similar growth, aided greatly by a visitor from Mas- 
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sachusetts, John Leland. During his years in Virginia 
(1773-1791), Leland preached over three thousand 
sermons, baptized more than seven hundred, and 
strengthened and founded several churches. Despite 
this growth, Baptists remained a marginal people; 
most Baptists came from the lower ranks of soci- 
ety—African American slaves, women, or poor 
farmers—and as such lacked direct influence on com- 
munity institutions. Despised as uneducated loud- 
mouths by elites in Congregationalist Massachusetts 
and Anglican Virginia, the ease with which Baptists 
pulled newcomers into worship, membership, and 
church leadership was disturbingly democratic. In 
fact Baptists allowed women and men, regardless of 
social standing, to speak and vote in church. And 
their popular style of singing and baptism by im- 
mersion were particularly attractive to Africans and 
African Americans. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 

Many credit Baptists for the provision in the First 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution for separation 
of church and state and freedom of religion. Baptists 
exerted this influence on the emerging American cul- 
ture through their rising numbers and through two 
leaders, Isaac Backus and John Leland, the New En- 
gland ministers best known for their preaching 
tours, many converts, and assistance in reviving or 
organizing congregations. As political leaders for a 
minority group, Backus and Leland were fearless. 
Asserting that their authority and direction came 
from God, these preachers ignored laws requiring 
them to obtain a preaching license in each town they 
visited. 


It was John Leland who during the Revolution- 
ary period urged Baptists to sign petitions for reli- 
gious liberty. These documents flooded the Virginia 
legislature in the 1770s and 1780s as Baptists (joined 
by Presbyterians) protested against laws providing 
tax support for the Anglican Church. Decades earlier, 
however, Massachusetts and Connecticut Baptists 
had protested similar laws in support of the Congre- 
gationalist state church. And Baptists in Virginia 
were also long accustomed to petitioning local and 
state authorities for religious liberty. This experience 
of protesting the church tax and appealing for reli- 
gious liberty, historian Harry S. Stout has argued, 
prepared Baptists and other New Light revivalists for 
the campaign against British control that led up to 
the American War for Independence. 


Much of this lobbying for religious liberty was 
organized in the regional annual meetings of Baptist 
associations, the first of which took place in Philadel- 
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phia during 1707. With support from the Philadel- 
phia Baptist Association, an earlier generation of 
New England Baptists had petitioned the Massachu- 
setts government and the British Crown for religious 
liberty. Virginia Baptists also turned to Philadelphia 
for counsel and financial aid when suffering the jail- 
ing and fining of church leaders. By the 1770s, many 
Baptists considered freedom from British rule their 
best chance for religious liberty. Working through 
the association network, Baptists sent Isaac Backus 
to the first Continental Congress in 1774 so he could 
press the case for protecting religious as well as polit- 
ical liberty. In Philadelphia and New England, earlier 
generations of Baptists had allied with Quakers in 
support of religious liberty. In turn Philadelphia Bap- 
tists supported Baptists in other colonies, including 
in Virginia, where Baptists worked with Presbyteri- 
ans to lobby for religious liberty. One result was the 
Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom, passed in 
1786 and later a model for the first amendment that 
made up the Bill of Rights. Sharing the Baptist inter- 
est in liberty, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
were receptive to pleas from Leland, whose conversa- 
tions with Madison emphasized the need for consti- 
tutional protections of freedom of religious belief and 
practice. 


In the early Republic, Baptists continued to op- 
pose the dominant view, now represented by the Fed- 
eralists, on the issue of church-state separation. In 
the presidential contest of 1800 between John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, Adams and other Federalists 
represented the view that a tax-supported church in 
each state of the Union would provide needed stabili- 
ty. The Baptists opposed this position as they voted 
overwhelmingly for the alleged atheist, Jefferson. 
Rejoicing in Jefferson’s triumph, several Baptist as- 
sociations sent formal congratulations to the new 
president, and Baptists from Cheshire, Massachu- 
setts, sent the most notable present, a giant cheese, 
delivered by John Leland. 


MISSIONS 

Seeing the need for schools where ministerial stu- 
dents would learn to emphasize the importance of re- 
ligious liberty, evangelical preaching, and believer's 
baptism, leaders in the Philadelphia Baptist Associa- 
tion worked with New England Baptists to organize 
Rhode Island College (later Brown University) in 
1764. After the Revolution other regional associa- 
tions of Baptists created colleges in Hamilton, New 
York (1819), Waterville, Maine (1820), Washington, 
D.C. (1822), Georgetown, Kentucky (1829), and 
Newton, Massachusetts (1825). Presidents of these 
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colleges, including Francis Wayland of Brown, 
stressed the importance of mission organizations, 
and none more so than the foreign mission society 
organized by Luther Rice. 


While the colleges trained a new generation of 
leaders, it was the energy and zeal of Luther Rice that 
created a national denomination—something he 
urged Baptists to create if they wished to support the 
evangelical mission of Adoniram and Ann Judson in 
Burma. In 1812 a group of Congregationalists had 
commissioned the Judsons and Rice as missionaries 
to British India. But en route they concluded that the 
Bible taught adult baptism by full immersion—not 
the pedobaptism or sprinkling of infants practiced by 
most other churches. Accepting support from Con- 
gregationalists no longer seemed possible, so Rice re- 
turned to America to organize a Baptist mission soci- 
ety. Adapting the format of revival (and political) 
meetings, Luther Rice spoke in several states before 
calling Baptists in 1814 to Philadelphia to form the 
General Missionary Convention of the Baptist De- 
nomination in the United States of America for For- 
eign Missions. Usually dubbed the Triennial Conven- 
tion because it was held every three years, the new 
denomination formed a board of volunteers, the Bap- 
tist Board of Foreign Missions, to handle business be- 
tween conventions. 


Rice found his work easier where he could build 
on preexisting regional organizations of Baptist as- 
sociations. The “mother” association for American 
Baptists was formed in 1707, not surprisingly in 
Philadelphia, the home of the Society of Friends and 
freedom of religion. Founded by only five congrega- 
tions from the region—three of them in New Jer- 
sey—the Philadelphia association by 1750 had 
grown so that its member churches included congre- 
gations as far south as Virginia and north to Massa- 
chusetts. Distances and the growing number of Bap- 
tists in each region made it advisable for the mother 
association to dismiss its farthest-flung churches to 
form their own associations. In 1766 Philadelphia 
leaders assisted in the forming of the Ketockton Asso- 
ciation in Virginia. Also important in the building up 
of Baptist networks was the Warren (Rhode Island) 
Association, founded in 1767 for churches in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. 


Leaders encouraged subscribing to the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine, the Massachusetts publication 
through which readers learned about overseas mis- 
sions and regional revivals. The dramatic stories of 
mission work in Burma attracted many supporters, 
including some not Baptist, and increased the num- 
ber of churches and local mission societies sending 
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funds to the Judsons and other missionaries. But re- 
sistance to this new movement was also stiff: anti- 
mission Baptists, very strong in Kentucky and Ilhi- 
nois, resisted any national or outside leadership. 
These local and regional leaders denounced the new 
Baptist organizations and their traveling ministers 
like Luther Rice for tricking less-educated people into 
giving funds to national rather than local church or- 
ganizations. 


SLAVERY 

The rise of an overseas mission movement also pro- 
vided an opening for Baptists to revisit the issue of 
slavery. When in the 1760s hundreds of African and 
African American slaves began converting to the 
Baptist faith, white Baptists faced a dilemma. Some 
accepted the need to teach their slaves to read—after 
all, many were fellow Christians. That such educa- 
tion could create new difficulties is clear in the case 
of Lott Cary, an ordained preacher and member of 
the First Baptist Church in Richmond, Virginia. 
While the extraordinary Cary managed to buy his 
own freedom, he found his choices limited. For that 
reason, Cary reasoned, it was better to move to an- 
other kind of society. Commissioned and supported 
by both whites and blacks, Lott Cary left for Liberia, 
a missionary of the Richmond African Missionary 
Society, the American Colonization Society, and the 
Baptist Board of the Triennial Convention. 


For most African Americans, freedom or mis- 
slonary service overseas was not an option. Yet the 
Baptist faith continued to attract slaves and free 
blacks in large numbers. Initially, the interracial rela- 
tionships that resulted raised concerns about the 
awkwardness, and perhaps even immorality, of 
Christians holding other Christians in slavery. In 
most places Baptists, white and black, met together 
for worship, although in the 1770s, separate “Afri- 
can” Baptist churches began meeting in slave districts 
like Williamsburg and Petersburg, Virginia (1776); 
Silver Bluff, South Carolina (1773); and Savannah, 
Georgia (1778). Not until 1808 did black Baptists 
further north form a separate congregation, the Ab- 
yssinian Baptist Church in New York City. 


These separations, usually occurring with the 
assistance of sympathetic whites, suggest how 
quickly antislavery sentiment dissipated among 
white Baptists after the American Revolution. Earlier 
concern about the ethics of Christians holding other 
Christians in slavery were undercut by the economic 
profitability of slavery and by the desire among the 
white Baptists to move into a place of influence in 
their communities. Queries about slavery disap- 
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peared from the minutes of association meetings, 
with Baptists channeling any reservations about 
slavery into support for colonization of free blacks 
outside the country. In this regard white Baptists 
moved into the mainstream of American Protestant- 
ism, agreeing to view slavery as an evil and a burden, 
but one less pressing than the evil of disunity, which 
would distract from the broader missionary enter- 
prise. 


Increasingly organized, American Baptists by 
the 1820s had added to their foreign mission opera- 
tion a tract and publication society, more newspa- 
pers and schools, and new leaders. Among the most 
prominent was John Mason Peck, appointed in 1817 
a missionary to the West, headquartered in St. Louis. 
Traveling to dozens of frontier communities, Peck 
assisted local leaders in forming Sunday schools, 
churches, and mission and Bible societies. In 1828 he 
founded a newspaper that merged his religious and 
political interests, the Pioneer of the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and in 1832 Peck organized the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society so that there would be 
a national organization focused on missions in the 
West. Sectarian Baptists continued their criticisms of 
Peck and other mainstream Baptists. But growing in- 
terest in the mission enterprise had a unifying impact 
on American Baptists in general. By the 1820s Bap- 
tist churches and mission workers enjoyed support 
from a network of local, regional, and national vol- 
untary associations. No longer forming a sectarian 
counterculture, Baptists continued to evangelize 
faster than the population grew, by 1820 boasting 
a membership that in denominational rankings was 
second only to Methodists. 


See also African Americans: African American 
Religion; Disestablishment; Frontier 
Religion; Missionary and Bible Tract 
Societies; Professions: Clergy; Religion; 
Revivals and Revivalism; Virginia Statute 
for Religious Freedom. 
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BARBARY WARS The Barbary Wars (1801- 
1815) resulted from interference by the Barbary 
States of Tripoli, Algiers, and Tunis with U.S. mer- 
chant shipping. Piracy had long been a source of in- 
come for the Barbary States, whose leaders ordered 
their ships to seize merchant ships and their crews 
and then hold them for ransom. Like many European 
nations, the infant United States adopted a system of 
paying tribute to the Barbary powers to ensure the 
safety of their shipping. 


Beginning in 1796 the United States negotiated 
treaties with the Barbary States that freed American 
captives, protected U.S. mercantile trade against at- 
tack and seizure, and provided an annual tribute in 
naval stores. Despite these treaties, the situation in 
the Mediterranean deteriorated. Demanding a new 
arrangement with the United States that would in- 
crease payments, in May 1801 Yusuf Karamanli, the 
pasha of Tripoli, repudiated his treaty and declared 
war on the United States. 


Meanwhile, President Thomas Jefferson found 
himself under domestic pressure to redress an insult 
to American honor when the dey of Algiers, Bobba 
Mustapha, in 1800 commandeered Captain William 
Bainbridge’s frigate George Washington and turned it 
into a floating hotel and zoo under the Algerine flag 
for a voyage to the Ottoman sultan at Constantino- 
ple. Unaware of Tripoli’s declaration of war but con- 
cerned about the deteriorating situation for the Unit- 
ed States on that sea, in May 1801 Jefferson ordered 
a naval squadron to the Mediterranean. Commanded 
by Commodore Richard Dale, it consisted of only 
four ships. Dale’s restrictive orders virtually assured 
that he would accomplish nothing. Ordered to pro- 
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tect American commerce in that sea, he had no au- 
thority to engage in combat unless he caught a war- 
ship in the actual process of trying to take a ULS. 
ship. 

In late July Dale sailed to Tripoli and opened ne- 
gotiations with the bashaw through an intermedi- 
ary. Dale ruled out naval bombardment as a means 
of dealing with Tripoli. In truth he had too few ships 
for such an operation and lacked the specialized bom- 
bardment vessels, known as bomb ketches, that were 
highly desirable in such actions. Even had such ves- 
sels been available, bombardment would have re- 
quired a sustained effort. Dale also lacked small shal- 
low-draft vessels for work in shoal waters close to 
shore. 


The Tripolitan War dragged on. In February 
1802 Congress authorized Jefferson to use the thir- 
teen frigates in the navy to defend the nation’s com- 
merce. Because naval enlistments were then limited 
to one year, Jefferson was obliged to send out anoth- 
er squadron to replace Dale’s. He named Captain 
Richard Valentine Morris to command it. In the 
spring of 1802, with the enlistments of his seamen 
expiring and his ships in need of repair, Dale left for 
home. 


Morris had at his disposal a more powerful 
squadron of six ships and financial resources not 
available to Dale. Unfortunately he proved a less 
than aggressive commander. Morris spent most of 
his time and kept most of his vessels at Gibraltar, one 
thousand miles removed from Tripoli, which he was 
supposedly blockading. 


Morris was called home in the summer of 1803 
and forced from the service. A third squadron, this 
one of seven ships led by Commodore Edward Preble, 
arrived at Gibraltar in mid-September. A far more 
aggressive and capable commander, Preble made a 
show of force at Tangier and met with the sultan, 
forcing Morocco, which was then threatening hostil- 
ities, to maintain the peace. Preble also actively 
blockaded Tripoli. 


Preble’s hopes of bringing the war to a successful 
conclusion were jolted by the loss of the frigate Phila- 
delphia, his second-most powerful ship. It had run 
aground near Tripoli at the end of October and its 
crew was taken prisoner. The Tripolitans succeeded 
in refloating the frigate and towed it to Tripoli, where 
they began refitting it, threatening in the process to 
upset the naval balance of power in the Mediterra- 
nean. In February 1804, however, Lieutenant Ste- 
phen Decatur led a crew of volunteers on a daring 
raid into Tripoli harbor and burned the Philadelphia 
without losing a man. As a result of this action, De- 
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catur became the youngest man in U.S. Navy history 
to be promoted to captain. 


That summer Preble mounted a number of at- 
tacks against Tripoli, bombarding its ships and shore 
installations and capturing some smaller Tripolitan 
vessels. Meanwhile Jefferson sent out more ships 
and, although Preble had performed well, gave com- 
mand to Preble’s senior, Captain Samuel Barron. 
William Eaton, the former consul to Tunis, accom- 
panied Barron and came up with a plan to end the 
war. The United States agreed to support Hamet 
Karamanali, brother of the bashaw, in an expedition 
from Egypt against Tripoli. In March 1805 Eaton set 
out with several hundred men, including eight U.S. 
Marines, across the desert. Finally reaching Derne, 
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they capture this second-largest Tripolitan city, and 
in June Bashaw Yusuf agreed to peace. He accepted 
a $60 thousand ransom for the release of the more 
than three hundred American prisoners but agreed to 
renounce all future tribute from the United States. 


The Tripolitan War was inexpensive for the 
United States in terms of lives lost, claiming only 
thirty dead. The war created a strong esprit de corps 
in the young U.S. Navy and cemented in it traditions 
of discipline and pride. It also trained the leaders who 
would lead the navy in the far more difficult test 
with Britain that lay ahead. 


In 1815 the United States again went to war 
with one of the Barbary States, this time with Al- 
giers. In the summer of 1812 the British had encour- 
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aged the dey to seize American ships. With the end 
of hostilities with Britain, in March 1815 Congress 
authorized President James Madison to equip, man, 
and deploy such warships as he deemed necessary for 
operations against Algiers. The administration decid- 
ed to send two squadrons to the Mediterranean, one 
under Captain William Bainbridge and the other 
under Captain Stephen Decatur. With ten ships, De- 
catur sailed first; his actions were decisive. Decatur 
arrived in the Mediterranean before Algiers could 
learn of the U.S. action and almost at once captured 
two Algerine warships. He then dictated peace to Al- 
giers at the end of June. The terms provided for the 
release of prisoners, reparations to the United States, 
and an end to all tribute. On his own initiative, Deca- 
tur sailed to both Tunis and Tripoli and forced these 
two states to pay reparations for U.S. vessels that 
had been improperly seized and also to restore nor- 
mal relations. Decatur’s 1815 Mediterranean foray 
marked the end of troubles between the United States 
and the Barbary States and indeed the termination of 
the latter’s piratical activities. 


See also Naval Technology. 
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BARTER Barter is a form of exchange in which 
goods and services are directly traded for one another 
without the use of a monetized means of payment, 
such as cash, checks, or commercial credit. There are 
two principal kinds of barter systems: commercial 
barter, in which the exchanging parties receive their 
desired goods and services simultaneously, and non- 
commercial barter, in which the parties enter into a 
continuing series of exchanges without simulta- 
neous reciprocity and which therefore may or may 
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not be in balance at any particular time. Both types 
were important to North American indigenous and 
European settler economies down to the nineteenth 
century. 


During the period of European settlement, for 
example, commercial barter was central to the trade 
in furs, arguably the most important locus of eco- 
nomic interaction between indigenous North Ameri- 
cans and European settlers until the mid-nineteenth 
century. Initially at the armed forts and “factories” 
of enterprises such as the Hudson Bay Company and 
later at trading rendezvous where the interested par- 
ties met on a more egalitarian basis, indigenous trap- 
pers bartered hides and furs for a wide range of Euro- 
pean manufactured goods. Similar institutions and 
relationships also characterized the slave trade, espe- 
cially at its points of origin in Africa. 


During the same period, noncommercial barter 
(characterized by delayed but direct reciprocities) and 
gift exchange systems (characterized by indirect reci- 
procities or competitive and ceremonial giving) were 
the dominant forms of everyday economic interac- 
tion within indigenous North American and Europe- 
an settler communities among both men and 
women. Little is known about the noncommercial 
and gifting systems in the many different indigenous 
societies encountered by European settlers and their 
descendants, though scholars agree that the intro- 
duction of European goods and practices ultimately 
undermined indigenous independence and traditional 
ways of life. Enough is known about the noncom- 
mercial barter systems of the European settler socie- 
ties of North America, however, to conclude that 
until the nineteenth century, especially in the coun- 
tryside but also in the cities, most of the goods and 
services exchanged among settler households, and 
even between households and many merchants, 
were part of a noncommercial barter system; that is, 
they were paid for with other goods and services, 
usually after a considerable delay but without 
marked interest charges. Money and monetary (or 
commercial) exchange also played a significant role 
in European and European settler societies during 
this period, of course, especially among mercantile 
and urban elites. But money did not begin to be readi- 
ly enough available to function as a means of pay- 
ment in most people’s everyday transactions until 
the early nineteenth century. 


The transition from a predominantly noncom- 
mercial barter economy to a predominantly mone- 
tized and commercial one depended, first, on the 
growth of new technologies and means of distribu- 
tion capable of supplying the effectively insatiable 
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demand of consumers for an ever-increasing diversi- 
ty of goods and services, and second, on the spread 
of deposit banking, banknotes, and other credit- 
based financial instruments that were acceptable 
means of payment in most circumstances and of 
which there was an essentially limitless stock (un- 
like, say, gold, tobacco, “made beaver,” or any of the 
other material goods that otherwise served as a uni- 
versal means of payment). It is important also to 
note that the Revolutionary War and U.S. Secretary 
of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton’s subsequent 
fiscal policies, concerned as they were to monetize the 
economy and ensure the central government of its 
ability to institute tax policies that could support a 
modern armed force and government service, pro- 
vided a crucial fillip to the rise of a modern commer- 
cial economy in the United States and to the eventual 
decline of the noncommercial barter system. 


See also Banking System; Consumerism and 
Consumption; Economic Development; 
Hamilton’s Economic Plan. 
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Michael Merrill 


BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATIONS | There were es- 
sentially three types of benevolent society in colonial 
and early national America. The oldest were mutual 
societies, such as the St. Andrew’s Society (Charles- 
ton, 1729) and the Union Society (Savannah, 1750). 
Membership in them represented a form of social in- 
surance, since it brought entitlement to benefits for 
those members unable to work. Membership in Hi- 
bernian Societies, German Friendly Societies, Hebrew 
Benevolent Societies, and Mechanics’ Associations 
was, by its very nature, restricted to those of certain 
origins or professions, and all members were male, 
though widows of deceased members were some- 
times eligible for assistance. Gradually, some of these 
societies expanded their role to provide assistance to 
nonmembers. 


It was not until the last years of the colonial era 
that voluntary societies with more general humani- 
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tarian aims—constituting the second type of benevo- 
lent society—were founded, one of the earliest being 
the Society for Inoculating the Poor, founded by 
physicians in Philadelphia in 1774. After the Ameri- 
can Revolution there was a rapid increase in the 
number of these societies, and while some, like the 
Amicable Society founded in Richmond, Virginia, in 
1788, were run by men, the vast majority were op- 
erated by women. The Society for the Relief of Poor 
Widows and Small Children (New York, 1797), the 
Female Humane Association (Baltimore, 1798), the 
Boston Female Asylum (1800), and the Savannah Fe- 
male Asylum (1801) were only the first of hundreds 
of female-managed benevolent societies founded in 
the early nineteenth century. By 1830 nearly every 
town and city had a female benevolent society (often 
the only benevolent society in a particular communi- 
ty), and many had several. The women managing 
benevolent societies were normally from the wealth- 
iest backgrounds, and they used their family connec- 
tions to raise funds for orphan asylums and to pro- 
vide outdoor relief (relief that was given to paupers 
either in their own homes or as boarders in other 
people’s homes, as opposed to “indoor relief” in an 
institution such as a poorhouse) to the needy. The 
women who founded benevolent societies normally 
restricted their activities to the young, widows, and 
the care of orphaned and destitute children. Adult 
men were left to fend for themselves or seek assis- 
tance from state poorhouses. 


The methods used by charitable women were at 
times intrusive. They visited applicants for aid in 
their own homes and only supported those whom 
they believed were living proper and decent lives. 
They required mothers seeking help for their children 
to surrender them entirely to control of the benevo- 
lent society, something poor women were some- 
times not prepared to do, no matter how desperate 
their circumstances. The involvement of women in 
charitable work involved them in public life far more 
than previously, since they negotiated with city 
councils and state legislatures for land and money to 
support their aims and signed contracts with build- 
ers and employees. This intervention by women in 
what was really a matter of public policy was usual- 
ly tolerated by men, who accepted it as an extension 
of women’s natural roles as care providers and edu- 
cators. 


The national evangelical societies constituted the 
third type of benevolent society. They included the 
American Education Society (1815), the American 
Bible Society (1816), the American Sunday School 
Union (1824), the American Tract Society (1825), 
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and the American Home Missionary Society (1826), 
all founded to promote a Christian lifestyle among 
the poor all over the nation. Their reach far exceeded 
that of other benevolent societies, with local branch- 
es existing in almost every town and city, though 
their greatest influence was in the Northeast. 


The work of benevolent societies therefore com- 
plemented and significantly extended the state provi- 
sion of welfare. The number of poor children who 
were educated before free public education became 
commonplace undoubtedly made a real difference, 
not only to their lives, but also to the communities 
in which they lived. 


See also Women: Women’s Voluntary 
Associations. 
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BIBLE It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
argue that there was a single written text more im- 
portant to the development of British colonial Ameri- 
ca than the Bible. The Bible’s initial importance in the 
colonies is primarily evident in the Northeast, where 
large populations of Puritans settled. The Puritans 
centered their religious beliefs on the Bible, taking it 
to be the standard by which they guided their pri- 
vate, social, and political worlds. So central was the 
Bible that as early as 1642, the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay put a law in place commanding that all 
children be taught to read. The Puritan commitment 
to the Bible inspired this law, for if the Bible was the 
standard by which one was to live one’s life, one 
needed to be able to read it. New England would re- 
main a stronghold for biblical literacy for more than 
two centuries. Other parts of the country would also 
have strong ties to the Bible, but in early American 
culture such ties grew weaker the farther one trav- 
eled either west or south from New England. 


It should be no surprise that with the Bible so 
closely tied to American literacy and education, 
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much of American literature has been deeply inflect- 
ed with biblical resonances. The famous politician 
and orator Edward Everett (1794-1865) argued for 
the existence of a uniquely American literature in the 
early nineteenth century by pointing to the vast 
American corpus of religious writings. Whether 
these were sermons, poems, or histories, they were 
all rooted in the biblical text. The writings of such 
early American authors as Timothy Dwight (1752- 
1817), Catherine Sedgwick (1789-1867), James 
Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851), and Lydia Maria 
Child (1802-1880) were all inflected with the biblical 
narrative. 


The Bible served as much more than simply a lit- 
erary inspiration in early American culture. It func- 
tioned as kind of a cultural anchor—a text so well- 
known by so many Americans that it provided a 
common set of ideas, characters, and narrative con- 
ventions—well beyond the field of literature, as seen 
in its ubiquitous presence in American education, 
law, and politics. Many political debates are rooted 
in various views of the biblical narrative. Among 
others, the Bible influenced the debates over slavery, 
monogamy, qualifications to hold political office, 
temperance reform, and divorce. The Bible has also 
significantly influenced the rhetoric of political de- 
bate in the United States. Founders of the new Ameri- 
can Republic such as John Witherspoon (1723- 
1794), Elias Boudinot (1740-1821), and Richard 
Stockton (1730-1781), as well as the subsequent 
president, John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), and 
Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) frequently invoked 
biblical references in their political rhetoric. 


While various biblical interpretations and uses of 
the Bible have long exercised a profound influence on 
differing segments of the country’s national, region- 
al, and local life, it is critical to understand that, 
along with diverse biblical usage, there has also been 
diverse biblical production. The King James transla- 
tion of the Bible was held under royal copyright until 
1776, when the American colonies formally separat- 
ed from Britain. Subsequently, American publishers 
began to produce their own editions of the Bible. Be- 
tween 1776 and 1830 over seven hundred different 
editions of the Bible were printed on American 
presses. 


While press runs of two thousand copies charac- 
terized American Bible production in the late eigh- 
teenth century, by the 1820s print runs of fifty 
thousand copies had become possible. Leading the 
way in this new era of Bible mass production was the 
American Bible Society, an interdenominational en- 
terprise located in New York City. Changes in print- 
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ing technology, papermaking, stereotyping, and dis- 
tribution allowed the American Bible Society to begin 
publishing more than 300,000 copies of the Bible per 
year in the late 1820s. In 1829 the American Bible 
Society set for itself the goal of providing every 
American household with a Bible within a span of 
three years. This goal was never reached, but that the 
Society believed it possible and important enough to 
pursue this goal says volumes about both the ad- 
vances in American publishing and the importance of 
the Bible in early American culture. 


As different American Bible editions appeared, it 
is critical to note that they had varied formats, illus- 
trations, appended material, and perhaps most im- 
portant, translation work. Beginning with Charles 
Thomson’s impressive translation of the Septuagint 
version of the Bible in 1808, six American translators 
would by 1830 provide their compatriots with por- 
tions of the Scriptures, often inflecting God’s word 
with pronounced denominational and theological bi- 
ases. These different translations have often exercised 
a profound influence over how the core biblical text 
is interpreted, spawning new social movements and 
religious traditions such as Unitarianism and the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mor- 
monism). 


Over half a dozen publishers had produced some 
fifteen Catholic Bible editions by 1830. Bibles could 
also be found in a number of different European, as 
well as Native American languages such as Cherokee, 
Mohawk, and Delaware in the opening decades of the 
nineteenth century. The United States may have long 
held the Bible as its most central text, but it is a text 
of infinite complexity both in terms of its core narra- 
tive, and how that narrative reached millions of early 
Americans. 


See also Religion: Overview; Religion: The 
Founders and Religion; Religious 
Publishing. 
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Paul C. Gutjahr 


BILL OF RIGHTS The Bill of Rights, as the twelve 
proposed amendments submitted by Congress to the 
states were called at the time and as the ten ratified 
in 1791 have been called since, came in the twentieth 
century to symbolize American liberty. At the time 
of their drafting and ratification, however, and for 
over a century thereafter, their significance was un- 
derstood to be highly limited; their draftsmen 
thought them unnecessary; and those who had in- 
sisted on the necessity of amendments considered the 
twelve that Congress drafted to be entirely inade- 
quate. 


BACKGROUND 

The history of bills of rights in the English-speaking 
world dates to the Glorious Revolution of 1688 and 
the subsequent succession of William III and Mary to 
the English throne. The Stuart dynasty, to which 
Queen Mary was related, had experienced nearly 
constant friction with Parliament in the seventeenth 
century, and James II’s expulsion was understood as 
having solved both the issue of the Protestant succes- 
sion and the question of the relationship between the 
crown and Parliament. From 1688, Parliament was 
sovereign in England. 


The English Bill of Rights of 1689, then, can be 
understood as a set of conditions to which William 
and Mary were required to subscribe before they 
could assume the throne. Had they refused, Parlia- 
ment likely would have sought a new monarch else- 
where. Unlike American bills of rights, the English 
Bill of Rights included a series of severe limitations on 
royal authority. Specific provisions prevented future 
monarchs from emulating their Stuart predecessors 
in raising taxes without Parliament’s consent, creat- 
ing new courts without agreement from Parliament, 
attempting to rule without calling Parliament into 
session over a number of years, or refusing to hold 
new parliamentary elections over a long period of 
years. 


When the American Revolutionaries set about 
creating republican governments for themselves in 
1776, many of them looked to the example of En- 
gland in this regard. In Virginia, which adopted the 
first American Declaration of Rights in 1776, George 
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Mason, that document’s chief draftsman, styled 
himself “a man of 1688.” As he understood things, 
the Bill of Rights must be antecedent to the Constitu- 
tion, because it must include an explanation of the 
ground on which the Constitution rested and guar- 
antees of the basic rights intended to be protected by 
the Constitution. Thus, Virginia’s Declaration of 
Rights opened with a Lockean assertion that all men 
were created free and equal. Section 1 continued by 
saying that when men entered into a state of society, 
they could not divest themselves of certain of their 
natural rights. The Virginia Declaration included ref- 
erences to, among others, the freedoms of speech, as- 
sembly, press, and—in a formula that later would be 
replicated in the federal Bill of Rights—the “free exer- 
cise of religion.” 


Reflecting the struggles over liberty and execu- 
tive power that led to the Glorious Revolution, the 
Virginia Revolutionaries first adopted their Declara- 
tion of Rights and only then adopted their constitu- 
tion. As James Madison, one of the men responsible, 
later put it, “In Europe, charters of liberty have been 
granted by power. America has set the example. . . 
of charters of power granted by liberty.” What did 
the Declaration of Rights mean to Virginians? To the 
dismay of Thomas Jefferson, it was what lawyers 
call “hortatory language.” That is, while it set a stan- 
dard for the commonwealth to try to meet, it seem- 
ingly did not have legal effect, as the General Assem- 
bly repeatedly ignored it in responding to the 
exigencies of the day. James Madison considered the 
Virginia Bill of Rights to be a “parchment barrier” 
that had little power to prevent governmental abuse. 
This is why, for this reason and others, Jefferson 
called from 1776 to the end of his life a half-century 
later for a revised Virginia constitution including en- 
forceable guarantees of individual rights and other 
limitations on legislative power. Other Virginians, 
however, did not slight the Declaration of Rights in 
the same way. While it may not have had the legal 
effect Jefferson wanted it to have, their Declaration 
had a significant political effect, within Virginia and 
without. 


While Mason’s was the first bill of rights of the 
Revolutionary epoch, several colonies had adopted 
statements regarding rights before the Revolution. 
Probably the most famous was William Penn’s Penn- 
sylvania Charter of Liberties of 1682. Like the En- 
glish Bill of Rights, which was written seven years 
later, Penn’s included extensive attention to ques- 
tions of the structure of government, not merely to 
individual liberties. More pertinent to this discussion, 
perhaps, was the Massachusetts Body of Liberties of 
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1641, which guaranteed twenty-five of the twenty- 
eight rights mentioned in the federal bill of rights. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION AND 
RATIFICATION 


By the time the Philadelphia Convention that drafted 
the federal Constitution convened on 25 May 1787, 
bills of rights—many patterned on Virginia’s—had 
been adopted in several states. The issue of including 
a bill of rights in the draft federal constitution was 
raised at Philadelphia by Elbridge Gerry, a delegate 
from Massachusetts, and by Virginia’s Mason. Con- 
necticut’s Roger Sherman responded that a federal 
bill of rights was not needed, and other delegates con- 
sidered the idea to be contrary to their general goal 
of strengthening the central government. By ten 
states to none, the motion was defeated. For Mason, 
it seems to have been a particularly sore point, al- 
though he also had other significant reservations 
about the Constitution. In the end, Gerry, Mason, 
and Virginia governor Edmund Randolph were the 
only delegates to stay to the end of the Convention 
and then refuse to sign the Constitution. In explain- 
ing his reservations to the Virginia General Assem- 
bly, Mason began by noting, “There is no Declaration 
of Rights.” In Virginia and elsewhere, that soon came 
to be a capital objection. 


When the Constitution was sent to the states for 
their ratification, a number of them ratified right 
away. Soon enough, however, significant contests 
had developed in New York, Massachusetts, and Vir- 
ginia, among other states. 


One of the common themes of the Constitution’s 
opponents in the several states was the absence of a 
bill of rights. The Massachusetts convention, which 
convened on 9 January 1788, featured a sizable 
number—perhaps initially a majority—of anti- 
Federalists, and the popular governor, John Han- 
cock, refused to commit himself. Finally, desperate 
Federalists lit upon a strategy, which they proposed 
to Hancock. Governor Hancock was told that if the 
Constitution was ratified, the Federalists would help 
enjoin Massachusetts’s members of the First Con- 
gress to propose a series of amendments. If Hancock 
sponsored those amendments, Federalists would not 
oppose his coming bid for reelection, would support 
him for vice president, and—in case Virginia should 
not ratify—would point to him as the logical alter- 
native to George Washington for president. 


The Massachusetts Plan of unconditional ratifi- 
cation joined to recommended amendments and in- 
junction of congressmen to press those amendments 
to immediate adoption became a popular gambit for 
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Federalists in other states as well. Ultimately, this 
same strategy was adopted in the battleground states 
of New York (where a largely anti-Federalist conven- 
tion had been elected) and Virginia (over strenuous 
opposition). 


Alexander Hamilton of New York famously ad- 
dressed calls for a bill of rights in The Federalist No. 
84. First, Hamilton noted that some state constitu- 
tions lacked bills of rights, and he asked why no hue 
and cry was heard over those omissions. Then, hark- 
ening back to the Glorious Revolution and to the con- 
tents of the English Bill of Rights of 1689, Hamilton 
said that the unamended Constitution already was a 
bill of rights. It included numerous guarantees, such 
as the right to the writ of habeas corpus; a ban on 
ex post facto laws; a ban on granting titles of nobili- 
ty; and a general plan for the proceedings of govern- 
ment, which was the main point of the English Bill 
of Rights. If some other traditional rights were not 
explicitly protected by the Constitution’s language, 
Hamilton said, that was because the Constitution did 
not empower anyone to violate rights such as the 
freedom of the press, the right of petition, and free- 
dom of religion. 


In Virginia, the most populous and prestigious 
state in the Union, ratification was achieved only 
narrowly. The Constitution’s chief advocate there, 
James Madison, subsequently saw his candidacy for 
the First Senate defeated through the efforts of anti- 
Federalist leader Patrick Henry in the General Assem- 
bly. Madison only narrowly won election to the First 
House, and that only after pledging to Baptists in his 
native Piedmont region that he would work to en- 
sure that their religious liberty was protected via a 
constitutional amendment. 


FIRST CONGRESS 

In the First Congress, however, virtually no one 
sympathized with Madison's proposal for a bill of 
rights. Madison’s fellow House members believed 
that the other business they had to attend to, such 
as the creation of executive departments and the es- 
tablishment of a judicial branch, should take prece- 
dence. Many, in fact, mocked Madison’s single- 
minded advocacy of a bill of rights, seeing it as a 
crassly political matter of home-state fence- 
mending. In a sense, the cynics were right. Madison 
had been among those who were skeptical of the util- 
ity of a bill of rights. Madison believed that as in Vir- 
ginia and, notoriously at that time, in Pennsylvania, 
so in the new Union, a majority might as easily cir- 
cumvent the plain language of a bill of rights. 
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Jefferson, away in France, responded to his 
friend’s misgivings by saying that “a bill of rights is 
what the people are entitled to against every govern- 
ment on earth, general or particular, and what no 
government should refuse, or rest on inference.” 
While a legislature might ignore a bill of rights, Jef- 
ferson noted that it would empower the judiciary to 
protect the people against abuses. Madison went 
along, largely in hopes of cementing the support of 
people such as Jefferson and Mason who had sup- 
ported federal power in the past but who were con- 
cerned about the question of a bill of rights for the 
new government. 


Only Virginia elected opponents of the Constitu- 
tion to the First Senate. Those senators, William 
Grayson and Richard Henry Lee, were disappointed 
by the twelve amendments Congress ultimately sent 
to the states for ratification in October 1789. As they 
reported to Henry, there was nothing in the twelve 
to reduce the jurisdiction of the federal courts, to de- 
fine the powers of Congress more clearly, to limit the 
congressional taxing power, or to weaken the new 
federal government—that is, to reinforce the position 
of the states in the federal system—as the Constitu- 
tion’s opponents had desired. 


In short, leading anti-Federalists understood the 
Bill of Rights as essentially useless. Madison also ex- 
pected the Bill of Rights to be essentially without 
value. (He had tried to use the amendment process to 
empower the federal courts to supervise state legisla- 
tures in some respects, but his colleagues in Congress 
rejected the idea.) 


EARLY INTERPRETATIONS 

President Washington in 1791 asked his cabinet for 
opinions on the constitutionality of a congressional 
bill chartering a bank, which had been adopted by 
Congress at the request of Secretary of the Treasury 
Hamilton. Washington knew that Madison had 
called it unconstitutional in Congress. In response to 
Washington’s request, Secretary of State Jefferson 
wrote that since there was no explicit grant to Con- 
gress of power to charter any kind of corporation, 
much less a bank, and since the Tenth Amendment 
said, “The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people,” the bank bill was unconstitutional. 


Hamilton, in response, denied that the Tenth 
Amendment had such force. He argued that a wide 
variety of powers was implicitly granted to Congress 
by the Constitution and that the power to charter a 
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bank was among them. Washington, accepting 
Hamilton’s argument, signed the bill. 


The Jeffersonian Republicans responded to the 
Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 by insisting on their 
unconstitutionality in the Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798 and 1799, the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, 
and the Virginia Report of 1800. In his Kentucky Res- 
olutions of 1798, Jefferson wrote that the Sedition 
Act was unconstitutional. He argued that it violated 
the First, but far more prominently, the Tenth 
Amendment. He also claimed that the Tenth Amend- 
ment reflected the ongoing primacy of the states in 
the federal system; in Jefferson’s draft, that primacy 
allowed the states to nullify laws they considered 
unconstitutional and dangerous. 


With the election of 1800, Jeffersonians as- 
sumed control of the elected branches of the federal 
government. They would maintain that dominance 
for a quarter-century, and Jefferson attributed his 
party’s success in the Revolution of 1800 to popular 
acceptance of the Principles of ’98. 


The Republicans’ state-centered view of the Con- 
stitution and their emphasis on the Tenth Amend- 
ment repeatedly affected their stewardship of the fed- 
eral government. Thus, for example, President James 
Madison in 1817 vetoed the Bonus Bill, legislation in- 
tended by House Speaker Henry Clay and John C. 
Calhoun, chairman of the House Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to give effect to Madison’s and Jeffer- 
son’s repeated calls for a large-scale public works 
program. Madison’s explanation of his veto was that 
the Tenth Amendment required that the Constitu- 
tion’s grants of power to Congress be read strictly, 
and that such a reading disclosed no power in Con- 
gress to appropriate money for the building of infra- 
structure. Before Congress could adopt such a law, 
the Constitution must be amended. This position 
prevented broad federal support for public works 
through the early Republican era. 


In the case of Barron v. Baltimore (1833), the Fed- 
eralist (and nationalist) chief justice John Marshall 
wrote, for a unanimous Supreme Court, that the Bill 
of Rights only applied to the federal government. Ev- 
eryone had understood it that way at the time of its 
adoption, Marshall wrote, which explained why the 
First Amendment began by saying “Congress shall 
make no law” without any reference to the states. If 
the plaintiff wanted relief from a local ordinance that 
took his property without just compensation, in vio- 
lation of the principle reflected by the Fifth Amend- 
ment’s takings clause, he should look to his state or 
local government. 
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Because of this understanding of the Bill of 
Rights, no federal or state law was ruled unconstitu- 
tional on the basis of any provision of the Bill of 
Rights until after the Civil War. 


See also Alien and Sedition Acts; Anti- 
Federalists; Constitutional Convention; 
Constitution, Ratification of. 
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BIOLOGY The miniscule natural historical com- 
munity in colonial America was widely regarded in 
the scientific centers of Europe as provincial and lack- 
ing in theoretical sophistication; with few excep- 
tions, would-be American scientists acknowledged 
their subordinate status. Until well into the nine- 
teenth century, most American natural historians 
were concerned only with the work of description 
and classification or with the applied work of medical 
and economic botany—important functions to be 
sure, but hardly at the leading edge. A few, like the 
Quaker botanists John Bartram (1699-1777) and 
Humphry Marshall (1722-1801), gained a measure 
of respect in Europe as collectors and suppliers of na- 
tive plants and animals, but very few American sci- 
entists were admitted as intellectual equals. 
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In the midst of the political and social adjust- 
ments of the post-Revolutionary years, however, 
American natural historians sought to distinguish 
themselves from their European peers and to estab- 
lish an approach to science that coincided with na- 
tionalist and republican principles. No area of natu- 
ral historical research became more heavily 
emphasized than the study of the origins and rela- 
tionships of human races. In part, the intensity of 
this focus grew out of scientific opportunism: Amer- 
icans claimed that they, not Europeans, were daily 
presented with the opportunity to observe three 
races. But inevitably, American race science was tied 
up in the struggle over political and social power in 
the new nation and in debates over slavery and the 
racial order. Above all, it offered the alluring prospect 
of revealing a natural, stable, and predictable social 
order. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES: VARYING VIEWS 
Although race was a fairly flexible concept, encom- 
passing aspects of what in the twenty-first century 
would be considered nationality, creed, and ethnici- 
ty, most theorists accepted the typology of the Ger- 
man scientist Johann Friedrich Blumenbach (1752-— 
1840), who distinguished five races, each with its 
own characteristic skin color and physical traits: 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, American, and Ethio- 
pian. In American practice, these races were often 
conceived as representing stages in the evolution of 
human culture, with the more primitive, “savage” 
races—those that relied upon hunting for subsis- 
tence—progressing through a historical process into 
pastoral and agricultural stages and ultimately into 
the “civilized” world of commerce. 


From the 1770s, the key priorities for American 
racial theorists were to determine how racial differ- 
ences originated, how the races related to one another 
and to the scale of cultural progression, and whether 
they were permanently fixed or could progress or de- 
grade through time. Two discrete but cross- 
fertilizing polarities guided their inquiries: the first, 
environmentalism (racial traits seen as the product 
of factors in the environment and thus could change) 
versus innatism (race regarded as an inherent and 
unchanging factor), and the second, monogenism 
(the belief that all human races share a common ori- 
gin) versus polygenism (the view that the races have 
separate origins). 


Drawing authority in part from the Christian 
scriptural belief that all humanity descended from 
the Garden of Eden, monogenism and environmen- 
talism were particularly influential during the 1780s 
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and 1790s. Advocates like the moral philosopher 
Samuel Stanhope Smith (1750-1819) or the physi- 
cians Benjamin Rush (1746-1813) and Benjamin 
Smith Barton (1766-1815) often tended toward a ra- 
tionalist, anti-evangelical epistemology, citing ana- 
tomical, physiognomic, behavioral, or linguistic evi- 
dence to support the claim, in Barton’s words, that 
“the physical differences between nations are but in- 
considerable.” To the long-standing question of the 
origins of American Indians, for instance, Barton 
presented linguistic evidence to show that Indians 
were a single race, possibly related to “Asiatics,” al- 
though he left open the possibility that some of them 
might have descended from the lost tribe of Israel or 
from a wayfaring Welsh prince. 


Differences in skin color, environmentalists ar- 
gued, were the result of exposure to different envi- 
ronmental conditions after the time of creation, with 
the color varying in proportion to the “heat” or other 
factors in the native climate. Stanhope Smith attri- 
buted the dark skin of Ethiopians to an excess of bile 
caused by the “putrid exhalations” of the tropical en- 
vironment, while Rush argued that blackness result- 
ed from endemic exposure to leprosy. In either case, 
blackness was a function of the environment, and al- 
though it might be a sign of cultural inferiority, it 
was potentially “curable.” 


American polygenism and innatism may be 
traced at least to Bernard Romans (c.1720-c.1784), 
and before him to the Scottish Enlightenment figure 
Henry Home, Lord Kames (1696-1782). In his Con- 
cise Natural History of East and West Florida (1775), 
Romans bluntly asserted that considerations of both 
behavior and biology suggested that the races were 
species apart and that “there were as many Adams 
and Eves... as we find different species of the human 
genus” (p. 55). Indians were entirely unlike Cauca- 
sians and were “incapable of civilization,” while race 
was so deep-seated that even the bones of Africans 
were black. 


INNATISM PREDOMINATES 

In making race a fundamental, innate, and unalter- 
able characteristic of humanity, Romans prefigured 
the approach that dominated American racial science 
after the turn of the century, propelled by the en- 
trenchment of slavery and the fears inspired by the 
Haitian revolution. Influenced by phrenological the- 
ory, physicians such as Charles Caldwell (1772- 
1853)—a onetime pupil of Rush—focused increas- 
ingly on racial differences in intellect and the mind, 
culminating in the craniological work of Samuel 
George Morton (1799-1851), who amassed statisti- 
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cal evidence to demonstrate that Caucasians had 
larger skulls, and were therefore more intelligent, 
than other races. The so-called American School of 
Ethnology used scientific authority to demonstrate 
that Africans occupied the lowest rungs in the scale 
of civilization and Caucasians the highest, and for 
many such theorists, slavery and the extirpation of 
Indians could be seen merely as a reflection of the 
state of nature and the will of God. 


Yet while polygenism offered powerful support 
for slavery and racial inequality, many proslavery 
writers objected to its apparent conflict with Scrip- 
ture, while some polygenists rejected slavery purely 
on ethical grounds. On the other hand, despite their 
belief that race was mutable, few white monogenists 
ever questioned the inferiority of nonwhites. The 
plasticity of biological argumentation made race sci- 
ence supremely adaptable and resilient, the influence 
of its conclusions often lasting long after its specific 
contentions had been rejected. Thomas Jefferson 
epitomized the situation in his Notes on the State of 
Virginia (1785) when he claimed that regardless of 
whether “blacks” were created separately or had be- 
come black through time, he considered them clearly 
“inferior to the whites in the endowments both of 
body and mind.” 


See also Proslavery Thought; Racial Theory. 
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BLACKFACE PERFORMANCE Blackface min- 
strelsy—comedic performances about African Amer- 
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ican culture by white men in burnt cork makeup and 
exaggerated costumes—is the best known example 
of American blackface performance. It is usually said 
to have begun during the years from 1828 to 1831. 
But its performance progenitors long antedated the 
Jacksonian era. 


ON STAGE 

Black characters on stage, played by white men and 
women costumed in blackface makeup, occurred as 
early as the fourteenth century in English Christmas 
pageants. The first notable British scenic designer, 
Inigo Jones (1573-1652), had the queen of Denmark 
blacken her face to participate in playwright Ben 
Jonson's Masque of Blackness (1605). Aphra Behn’s 
Oroonoko (published as a novel in 1688 and later 
adapted after Behn’s death as a play) and William 
Shakespeare’s Othello (1604) both featured actors in 
blackface and centered their stories around South 
American and North African characters respectively. 


In pre-Revolutionary America, the practice of 
theater was condemned by the Puritans. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the first black character in an 
American drama did not appear until 1767. The play, 
The Disappointment, or, The Force of Credulity, featured 
the character Raccoon, played by a white actor in 
blackface. It is not clear which came first, the racial 
epithet “coon” or this character, but in any case, the 
die was cast. From then on, servant and slave charac- 
ters in early American dramatic plays were some- 
times black. Since the descriptions often did not spec- 
ify the race of the character, theater scholars have 
identified black characters primarily through a 
unique and manufactured form of “black” stage dic- 
tion based on mispronunciation, malapropism, and 
word misuse. The blackened white men who per- 
formed these roles played this diction (not a dialect) 
to the hilt to garner more laughs, and the play- 
wrights would write more ridiculous examples of 
poor diction for the actors to recite, so that the lan- 
guage degenerated into the almost indecipherable. In 
this way, the “force of darkness” that the blackface 
performer had been in English drama became, in 
early American drama, a stock character of humor. 
In Demons of Disorder (1997), music historian Dale 
Cockrell documented the following stage produc- 
tions as those featuring a blackface character that 
were most often performed on the American stage 
(date of first American production in parentheses): 
Othello (1751); Jonathan in England; or, John Bull at 
Home (1828); The Forest Rose; or, American Farmers 
(1825); The One Hundred-Pound Note (1827); Laugh 
When You Can (1799); and The Irishman in London 
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(1793). All of these works are comedic with the ex- 
ception of Othello, though parodies of Othello were 
a great favorite on the minstrel stage. The last work 
Cockrell lists, The Padlock (1769), is actually a comic 
opera with a servant character named Mungo. 
Mungo sings and dances to please his white owners. 
Cockrell makes the important point that blackness 
on the early American stage connected comedy with 
low culture, and that this connection could be illus- 
trated through black servant characters or low- 
culture characters who were not marked as African 
or African American or Anglo African but who were 
performed in blackface. 


OFFSTAGE 

Black makeup was used as a means and a sign of 
transgression, harkening back to the English use of 
blackface before the 1700s. The American spin on the 
English tradition is that both whites and blacks 
donned blackface to perform in the streets. The Mardi 
Gras Carnival of New Orleans is the most prominent 
and longest lasting of the traditions above. 


The Code Noir (Black Code) of Louisiana, first en- 
acted in 1724 and continually revised until the pas- 
sage of the 1991 Mardi Gras Ordinance, required that 
the riders of the carnival floats be whites and the 
torchbearers (flambeaux) be Creole or African Ameri- 
can. The floats themselves could and did serve as 
platforms for derogatory commentary through the 
use of blackface by the white participants. As a coun- 
ternarrative, African Americans, Native Americans, 
and African Indians masked (using makeup or papier 
maché) “Indian” on the fringes of the carnival route 
beginning in the 1790s. Playing upon white fear 
sparked by uprisings like those in Haiti at that time 
and later by the First Seminole War in Florida (1817- 
1818), those barred from free and open participation 
in carnival enacted what performance scholar Joseph 
Roach has called “scene[s] of defiant counter- 
entitlement” (“Carnival and the Law,” p. 59). There 
is evidence that these Mardi Gras Indians performed 
in blackface in order to heighten their dramatic inten- 
tions. The Mardi Gras Indians represented the most 
common use of blackface in the early American peri- 
od: an interweaving of blackface, political commen- 
tary, and humor in performance, on or off the stage. 


See also Theater and Drama. 
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BLOUNT CONSPIRACY The Blount Conspiracy 
involved an attempt by U.S. senator William Blount 
to give control of the Old Southwest to Britain. For 
violating American neutrality and jeopardizing dip- 
lomatic relations with Spain, Blount became the first 
person expelled from the U.S. Senate. 


A native of North Carolina, Blount (1749-1800) 
entered politics to advance his economic interests and 
was one of the signers of the U.S. Constitution in 
1787. After helping to found Tennessee, he was elect- 
ed to the U.S. Senate from that state in 1796. Blount 
made commitments to purchase millions of acres of 
southwestern land before values collapsed when war 
broke out between Great Britain and Spain in 1796. 
In North Carolina, Blount was pursued by creditors 
and only escaped debtor’s prison by pleading his sen- 
atorial immunity. Fearing that politically and social- 
ly unstable France would gain control of the Missis- 
sippi River, the Federalist senator entered into a 
conspiracy that sought to join the Old Southwest to 
Britain, which had guaranteed U.S. navigation of the 
river in the Treaty of 1783. The plan involved three 
expeditions that would attack the Spanish Empire at 
New Madrid, New Orleans, and Pensacola in the au- 
tumn of 1797. Blount would head the New Orleans 
forces, consisting of white frontiersmen and Choc- 
taws. 


A letter written by Blount on 21 April 1797 re- 
vealed his involvement with the British. The admin- 
istration of President John Adams received the docu- 
ment in mid-June 1797. On 3 July, Adams sent a 
message to Congress about Blount. While Blount sat 
in the Senate, the letter was read aloud. Called upon 
by Vice President Thomas Jefferson for an explana- 
tion, Blount turned visibly pale and asked for time to 
consult his papers. The Senate gave him twenty-four 
hours. Blount then took flight and failed to appear on 
4 July to answer questions. By 5 July, news of 
Blount’s letter had become public knowledge, and he 
returned to Philadelphia on 6 July in the midst of a 
nationwide outcry. On 7 July the House of Represen- 
tatives voted the first impeachment in the nation’s 
history. On 8 July the Senate voted 25 to 1 to expel 
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Blount for acting contrary to his public trust and 
duty. Sometime in late July, a warrant was issued 
by the federal district court for Blount’s arrest. The 
senator avoided the marshal and struck out for Ten- 
nessee on 2 August. 


Blount then became the first man to face im- 
peachment in the United States. On 25 January 
1798, the House charged him with five articles of im- 
peachment, including conspiring to conduct a mili- 
tary expedition from U.S. soil against Spain in viola- 
tion of the Neutrality Act (1794) and inciting Indians 
to commence hostilities against Spain in violation of 
Pinckney’s Treaty (1795). The impeachment did not 
hurt Blount at home, where the immensely popular 
politician won election to the Tennessee legislature 
later that year. On 14 January 1799, the Senate 
voted to dismiss the impeachment on the grounds 
that it lacked jurisdiction. The exact reasons for dis- 
missal were never made clear. Blount died a hero to 
Tennesseans in 1800. 


See also Mississippi River; Spanish Borderlands; 
Spanish Conspiracy; Tennessee. 
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BOOK TRADE The history of the book in eigh- 
teenth-century America is by no means the history 
of American books. Although the first printing press 
in British North America was established as early as 
1639 (at Harvard College in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts) and while eighteenth-century American print- 
ers managed to churn out extraordinary numbers of 
shorter items such as newspapers and pamphlets, a 
chronic lack of capital would seriously hamper the 
domestic American production of books to the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. As a result, most 
of the books by far that were sold and read in colonial 
America and the early Republic were imported books, 
mainly from England (London) and to a lesser extent 
from Ireland (Dublin) and Scotland (Glasgow and 
Edinburgh). With the exception of more specialized 
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works of divinity and science (which often found 
their way to America through private channels of re- 
ligious and scholarly affiliation), Americans would 
read what colonial booksellers could import. In prac- 
tice this meant that the Anglo American book trade 
was determined much less by the intrinsic value of 
the book than by the mechanics of the commodity 
market in general; demand and supply, cost base, 
and profit margins primarily determined what books 
made it to the bookshelves of general readers and cir- 
culating libraries in America—not their aesthetic 
quality, scholarly content, or canonical status. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC TRADE 

The book trade between London and America was 
sluggish until the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The demand for books was generally low in what 
was still an overwhelmingly agricultural society; 
though literacy rates were relatively high in some re- 
gions, notably in Puritan New England, these readers 
tended to limit their consumption of print to a con- 
fined canon of religious works. The supply side of the 
trade was equally weak, with the London traders 
being discouraged by the high risks and costs of 
transatlantic shipping and the modest and uncertain 
profit margins. In the final analysis it was the entre- 
preneurial structure of the London publishing world 
that imposed the most serious constraints on the 
transatlantic book trade. The heavily capitalized 
publishing business in London was dominated by an 
exclusive fraternity of booksellers, and so long as 
they refused to sell to the colonial retailers at a 
wholesale price that was significantly below that of 
the going “gentleman’s price” in London, the Ameri- 
can trade remained weak. A few booksellers operat- 
ing on the margins of the London monopoly, partic- 
ularly James Rivington and William Strahan, 
attempted to undercut London book prices using a 
variety of market strategies, including the trade in 
pirated editions with false London imprints and in 
“rum books,” unmarketable titles and random vol- 
umes that were sold in batches with a few attractive 
titles mixed in as a bait. 


The only significant pressure on the London 
book tycoons came in the course of the 1760s and 
early 1770s from competitors who, because they ei- 
ther refused to recognize English copyright law (the 
Scots) or were outside of the jurisdiction of English 
law altogether (the Irish), could undersell their Lon- 
don rivals. This led to a marked increase in the trans- 
atlantic book trade. It has been calculated that in the 
period from 1770 to 1775, the total annual shipment 
of books from Britain to the mainland American col- 
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onies may have amounted to around 120,000 sepa- 
rate volumes and printed items, which was approxi- 
mately 4 percent of the total British annual output. 
However, the Revolutionary crisis would soon inter- 
rupt the transatlantic commerce in books. 


CHANGES AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

The post-Revolutionary period saw a rapid increase 
in the secularization of the reading public’s taste, and 
in the wake of that a phenomenal growth of the de- 
mand for print in general and for prose fiction in par- 
ticular. Several factors contributed to this develop- 
ment. Fundamental changes were taking place in the 
marketing and dissemination of print. Thus, book- 
sellers began to adopt more commodity-driven mar- 
ket strategies similar to those used by later publish- 
ers, and this redefined the relationship between 
booksellers and readers as one between producers 
and consumers of print. An even greater impact on 
the reading public’s taste and hence on the consump- 
tion of print was the exponential rise in the number 
of circulating libraries in the second half of the centu- 
ry, most notably in the 1790s, when the number tri- 
pled while the growth of the population only dou- 
bled. The proportion of fiction in the catalogues of 
circulating libraries rose from 10 percent in the 
1750s to over 50 percent around 1800. By the late 
eighteenth century, Americans were largely a novel- 
reading public. However, paper, type, and money re- 
mained in short supply in post-Revolutionary Amer- 
ica, so that when trade with Britain was resumed 
after the Treaty of Paris of 1783, bookselling in the 
early Republic remained largely a matter of book im- 
porting. Although some American book traders 
managed to get a stake in the lucrative piracy mar- 
ket, even the more successful American importers 
were only small players in the transatlantic book 
trade—which after the Act of Union (1801), joining 
Ireland and Britain into a single kingdom, was domi- 
nated even more than before by London book ty- 
coons. In Britain there had been a rise in the number 
of cooperative bookselling firms and partnerships 
from the 1780s onward, but in the United States 
such a consolidation in the market did not take place 
till later, notably between 1800 and 1840. As a result 
of this uneven competition, of the hundreds of colo- 
nial and early Republican printers-publishers, only 
Mathew Carey’s business survived into the nine- 
teenth century. This meant that for much of this pe- 
riod, American readers continued to read what the 
London printers provided. 


See also African Americans: African American 
Literature; Almanacs; Children’s 
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Literature; Free Library Movement; 
German-Language Publishing; Nonfiction 
Prose; Poetry; Religious Publishing; 
Women: Women’s Literature. 
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BOSTON Throughout much of the colonial era, 
Boston, founded by the Puritans in 1630, was the 
largest city and preeminent port in British North 
America, gaining its wealth primarily by shipping 
and fishing. However, the city was plagued with eco- 
nomic difficulties throughout the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and by the 1750s New York and 
Philadelphia had passed Boston in population and 
wealth. Boston was governed by a town meeting, 
with a board of selectmen acting as a sort of execu- 
tive body. Sensitive to imperial intrusion, the city 
had a long-standing tradition of mob action. These 
traits ensured that Boston would play a prominent 
role in the resistance to Great Britain that culminated 
in the American Revolution. 


BOSTONIANS AND BOSTON LIFE 

Boston’s European population was overwhelmingly 
English. Its African population reached a high of 10 
percent of the total population of 15,730 in 1752, 
and remained steady at over 1,000 throughout the 
Revolutionary era. The total population hovered 
around 16,000 throughout the middle third of the 
century, with war and epidemic disease counteract- 
ing natural increase and immigration. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century Boston 
was physically a small town. It encompassed a 750- 
acre peninsula joined to the mainland by an isthmus 
known as the Neck. It boasted the oldest public 
school system in the colonies, but the nearest college, 
Harvard, was across the Charles River in Cambridge, 
just to the west. The main social pillar was the Con- 
gregational Church, with nine congregations by 
1800, of which the Brattle Street Church was gener- 
ally regarded as the most fashionable. Faneuil Hall, 
the center of the town’s civic life, was constructed in 
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State Street, 1801. The square was the site of the Boston Massacre in 1770. © BURNSTEIN COLLECTION/CORBIS. 


1742 as a public market, but long-standing hostility 
to such a project turned the building into a meeting 
hall. Boston made its living off shipping, carrying 
cod to the West Indies, Spain, and Great Britain, lum- 
ber to Great Britain, and finished goods from Europe 
to the colonies. Attempts at a linen manufactory 
failed in the 1750s, but the town did engage in some 
industry, such as distilling rum and manufacturing 
rope. 


THE SEEDS OF RESISTANCE 

James Otis, a prominent attorney and moderator of 
town meeting, led the first stage of resistance to Brit- 
ish rule. In 1761 he argued against the writs of assis- 
tance, and in 1764 he wrote a pamphlet denouncing 
the Sugar Act. The Stamp Act provoked violent ac- 
tion in 1765, when in August a mob led by Ebenezer 
MacIntosh sacked the home of stamp commissioner 
Andrew Oliver and destroyed the home of Oliver’s 
brother-in-law, Lieutenant Governor Thomas 
Hutchinson. By that year political leadership of the 
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town had passed to Samuel Adams, a member of the 
Boston Caucus, former tax collector for Suffolk 
County, and representative in the General Court; and 
John Hancock, a wealthy merchant. Both were lead- 
ers of the Sons of Liberty, secret organizations 
formed in opposition to the Stamp Act. The repeal of 
the act brought great celebration to Boston, but 
Adams warned against complacency. 


The Towshend Duties, passed in 1767, brought 
the Sons of Liberty back into action. On 14 August 
1767 they held a rally denouncing this new act. On 
4 March 1768, ninety-eight Boston merchants called 
for the nonimportation of British goods. On 7 April 
British customs agents boarded the Lydia, owned by 
John Hancock, but Hancock refused to let them go 
below. In February the colonial General Court issued 
a circular letter to the other colonies calling the 
Townshend Duties unconstitutional. Lord Hillsbo- 
rough, the colonial secretary, demanded the General 
Court rescind the letter. In August the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted 92 to 17 to defy the order. Fearing 
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that Boston was in open revolt, the British govern- 
ment sent two regiments of troops, which arrived in 
October 1768. 


THE OUTBREAK OF VIOLENCE 

The arrival of four thousand British troops into a 
city of about fifteen thousand ushered in the most vi- 
olent period of resistance before the outbreak of the 
American Revolution. To prepare, the town meeting 
advised stockpiling weapons, ostensibly to be used in 
case of war with France. When the troops camped on 
Boston Common, town officials tried to arrest them 
for vagrancy. When that failed, Bostonians tried to 
get the soldiers to desert. On 5 September 1769 a cus- 
toms agent beat James Otis nearly to death. In Febru- 
ary 1770 a mob stormed the home of another cus- 
toms agent, and one Boston youth was killed in the 
fracas. On 2 March a group of soldiers seeking work 
went to a ropewalk in the South End, where they 
clashed with locals. 


Each of these small incidents led up to the Boston 
Massacre of 5 March 1770. That evening about ten 
soldiers harassed a group of Bostonians. This 
prompted a larger crowd to turn out to confront the 
soldiers. By half past eight the crowd had the soldiers 
pushed back to the barracks, and the first stage of the 
conflict ended by nine o’clock. Soon after, two boys 
started taunting a British captain. After being chased 
off, they went to throw snowballs at the soldiers. 
One rang the bell of the First Church, bringing an- 
other crowd into the street. A private was hit with 
a club, causing him accidentally to fire his musket, 
killing Crispus Attucks. The other soldiers began fir- 
ing, killing two more and shooting two others who 
would later die of their wounds. The next day, about 
four thousand gathered at Faneuil Hall in an emer- 
gency town meeting. On 13 March Captain Thomas 
Preston and the soldiers involved were indicted for 
murder; the Sons of Liberty approved of John Adams 
and Josiah Quincy as counsel for the defense. The 
court acquitted Preston on the grounds that he did 
not give the order to fire and found that the other sol- 
diers acted out of legitimate fear for their lives. By 
July the last soldiers stationed in Boston had been re- 
moved. On the day of the Boston Massacre, Parlia- 
ment repealed the Townshend Duties, and Boston 
ended its nonimportation on 12 October 1771. 


THE TEA ACT 

In order to maintain vigilance, Samuel Adams helped 
organize the committees of correspondence in 1772. 
He hoped for a pretext to test how far Great Britain 
would go to suppress resistance. The Tea Act of 
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1773, which gave the East India Company a monop- 
oly on the distribution of tea in the colonies, provided 
that pretext. A mass meeting on 5 November de- 
manded that the tea consignees resign. The first ship, 
the Dartmouth, arrived on 27 November, and the Bea- 
ver and the Eleanor arrived soon after. A meeting of 
“the Body of the People” on 29 November pressured 
the master of the Dartmouth to stay out of the port. 
Governor Hutchinson, however, demanded that the 
tea be unloaded and the tax paid by 17 December. On 
16 December, five thousand Bostonians gathered at 
the Old South Church to plan action. After learning 
that Hutchinson would not relent, Samuel Adams 
adjourned the meeting. Some members of the crowd, 
disguised as Mohawks, went down to the wharf to 
destroy the tea. Many of those involved in this ac- 
tion, which came to be known as the Boston Tea 
Party, were members of the Sons of Liberty, but their 
exact number and identities are unknown. By nine 
o’clock that night, ninety thousand pounds of tea 
worth over £9000 lay in the harbor. 


Parliament responded by making an example of 
Boston. The Intolerable Acts, also known as the Coer- 
cive Acts, closed the port of Boston as of 1 June 1774, 
moved the capitol of Massachusetts to Salem, and or- 
dered that rebels would be brought to Great Britain 
for trial. To enforce these acts, General Thomas Gage, 
commander in chief of British forces in North Ameri- 
ca, arrived as the new governor in May 1774. Four 
regiments arrived in August, and by the outbreak of 
war twelve regiments were camped in Boston. In 
May Samuel Adams drafted a Solemn League and 
Covenant for another nonimportation but was 
blocked by a group of eight hundred Boston mer- 
chants. The Continental Congress, which convened 
in September, rallied to Boston’s defense. 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 

War might have come at any time. The annual Mas- 
sacre Day oration in the Old South Church in 1775 
nearly turned into an armed clash. On 16 April 1775, 
Gage received orders to move against the Provisional 
Congress at Concord. Paul Revere, Samuel Prescott, 
and William Dawes rode out to warn them. The first 
British troops left Boston Common by sea early on 
the morning of 19 April. A relief column marched 
out through Boston Neck around nine o’clock. The 
British were turned back at Concord, and by evening 
were trapped in Boston. On 23 April, Patriots were 
allowed to leave the city. The British, under General 
William Howe, attempted to break the siege on 17 
June, assaulting the Patriot position on Breed’s Hill. 
After the third assault, the British took Breed’s Hill 
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The Bloody Massacre. This famous engraving of the Boston Massacre by Paul Revere, after a sketch by Henry Pelham, 


was issued on or about 28 March 1770. The image helped ignite public outrage after it was copied and widely distributed 
throughout the colonies. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
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Plan of Boston. This plan of the town and harbor of Boston and the surrounding countryside, made by J. De Costa in 
1775, shows the road from Boston to Concord, the site of an early engagement between British and American forces. MAP 


COLLECTION, STERLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


and Bunker Hill, chasing the Patriot army to Cam- 
bridge; however, the British sustained heavy losses, 
and their victory in the Battle of Bunker Hill—which 
served as a morale booster for the gallant Patriots— 
failed to break the siege. The Patriots still held the 
heights around Boston. 


General George Washington arrived to take com- 
mand soon after the battle, and in January 1776 Col- 
onel Henry Knox arrived at Framingham with the 
cannon from Fort Ticonderoga in New York. In 
March Washington placed the cannon at Dorchester 
Heights. Howe, believing he could not hold the city, 
evacuated Boston on 17 March 1776. Bostonians re- 
turned to a ruined city, with the common torn up 
and houses torn down for firewood. Nevertheless, 
Boston resumed its place at the center of Massachu- 
setts politics, serving as the site of the state constitu- 
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tional convention in 1779 and of the federal ratifying 
convention in 1788. 


THE CITY IN THE NATIONAL ERA 

The task of rebuilding the city fell to the architect 
Charles Bulfinch, a member of the Board of Select- 
men from 1791 to 1795 and again from 1799 to 
1817. During that time he redesigned Boston’s public 
and private spaces. His two most famous public 
buildings were the new State House and the recon- 
struction of Faneuil Hall. The State House was built 
on land on Beacon Hill that had belonged to the 
painter John Singleton Copley. The top third of the 
hill was torn down and used for fill in the Mill Pond 
and other places. Paul Revere and Samuel Adams laid 
the cornerstone on 4 July 1795, and the building 
was completed in January 1798. The new State 
House transformed grazing land on the fringe of the 
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city to the political center of the state and the most 
fashionable neighborhood in the city. In 1805 Bul- 
finch doubled the size of Faneuil Hall and added a 
third story. Bulfinch also built homes for Boston’s 
mercantile and political elite, including three houses 
for Harrison Gray Otis, a nephew of James Otis and 
a leading figure at the Hartford Convention in 1814. 


Politically, Boston was solidly Federalist. All of 
Boston’s congressmen from 1788 to 1828 were Fed- 
eralists, and Democratic Republican candidates for 
governor carried Boston only twice. Economically, 
Boston thrived on overseas trade, exporting fish, 
whale oil, and lumber. Frederick Tudor pioneered the 
export of ice. Boston also provided the ships to carry 
products from other states and the West Indies to Eu- 
rope. Beginning in the 1780s, Boston merchants 
traded with Asia, particularly China. Thomas Han- 
dasyd Perkins was Boston’s leading merchant, and 
by 1825 he was the largest American opium trader 
in China. The Embargo of 1807 hit Boston particu- 
larly hard, fueling opposition to President Thomas 
Jefferson and his secretary of state, James Madison. 
The end of the Napoleonic Wars closed off much of 
the old shipping business. 


In 1813 Francis Cabot Lowell and Nathan Apple- 
ton founded the Boston Manufacturing Company, 
which built textile mills in Waltham and the Merri- 
mack Valley. The Boston Associates, as they were 
known, launched the industrial revolution in the 
United States. Daniel Webster, who moved to Boston 
in 1816, served as their advocate in Congress. 


By the early nineteenth century, Boston’s physi- 
cal setting and population outgrew its form of gov- 
ernment. In the 1790 census Boston’s population 
was 18,038; in 1810 it was 33,787; in 1820, it had 
grown to 43,298; and in 1830 the population 
reached 61,392. Physically, the city expanded onto 
reclaimed land in the North End and along the water- 
front, and in 1804 annexed Dorchester Heights, re- 
named South Boston. After 1776 several proposals 
to replace town meeting with a mayoral system 
failed. In 1820 some eight thousand people were eli- 
gible to attend town meeting, but few did so, and 
those who arrived first tended to dominate. A split in 
Boston’s Federalists accelerated change. The Central 
Committee, led by Harrison Gray Otis, represented 
Federalist orthodoxy. Josiah Quincy broke with the 
Federalists over the admission of Maine as a state, 
and forged a movement of dissident Federalists and 
Republicans. The Central Committee reluctantly em- 
braced the move for a new charter, approved by 
town meeting on 7 January 1822, in order to control 
the process. 
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In the first mayoral election, Otis faced Quincy, 
leader of the “Middling Interest.” Neither could win 
a majority, and both agreed to a compromise candi- 
date, John Phillips. The next year Quincy won the 
first of his six one-year terms, during which he con- 
solidated the powers of the old town boards into the 
mayor's office, eventually absorbing the functions of 
the school department and using a disastrous fire on 
Broad and State Streets as an opportunity to abolish 
the old fire wards and establish a professional fire de- 
partment in 1825. In 1826 he built a new market 
near Faneuil Hall, now called Quincy Market. As 
Quincy accumulated power he also accumulated en- 
emies; in 1828 Otis defeated him for reelection and 
went on to serve as mayor until 1831. He planned 
to use the mayor’s office as a stepping-stone to the 
governor’s office but never succeeded. His most du- 
rable legacy was the banishment of cows from Bos- 
ton Common in 1830. 


See also Boston Massacre; Boston Tea Party; 
Bunker Hill, Battle of; Democratic 
Republicans; Embargo; Federalist Party; 
Industrial Revolution; Intolerable Acts; 
Massachusetts; New England; Sons of 
Liberty; Stamp Act and Stamp Act 
Congress; Sugar Act; Tea Act; Townshend 
Act. 
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BOSTON MASSACRE On the evening of 5 
March 1770, British troops and Boston townspeople 
clashed on the street in front of the customhouse. 
This skirmish, known as the Boston Massacre, 
marks the first blood to be shed in the American Rev- 
olution. 
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The Boston Massacre. This page from the 12 March 1770 
edition of the Boston Gazette and Country Journal includes 
an article describing the Boston Massacre, along with 
illustrations of coffins bearing the initials of four men who 
died: Samuel Gray, Samuel Maverick, James Caldwell, and 
Crispus Attucks. A fifth man, Patrick Carr, died later. OCORBIS. 


On 1 October 1768, British regulars had arrived 
to support American customs officials. Bostonians, 
already hostile to demonstrations of imperial rule in 
general and standing armies in particular, reacted 
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angrily to their presence. Over the next eighteen 
months, civilians and soldiers physically and verbal- 
ly abused each other. The city was suffering an eco- 
nomic recession, and relations between soldiers and 
civilians were harmed by underpaid soldiers who 
supplemented their small stipends by moonlighting 
and by British officers who delayed paying bills to 
tailors and other artisans. When rope workers got 
into a fight with soldiers looking for work in the be- 
ginning of March, several days of off-and-on brawl- 
ing ensued. Then, on 4 March, some officers per- 
formed an unauthorized search of a rope factory, 
looking for a missing sergeant; they feared he had 
been kidnapped, although in fact he had spent the 
night in a brothel. For several days before the Massa- 
cre, gossip circulated between men and women in 
kitchens and parlors that events would soon come to 
a head. Rumors spread that the soldiers planned to 
take their revenge on the next night. 


Early on the evening of 5 March, a wigmaker’s 
apprentice taunted the customhouse guard by scoff- 
ing that the regiments’ officers were no gentlemen, 
as at least one of them did not pay his bills. The sen- 
try swung his musket at the boy, who ran off cry- 
ing. Someone rang the nearby church bells as a fire 
alarm, and soon a large mob formed around the 
guard, who yelled for support. Captain Thomas 
Preston led seven grenadiers from their barracks. The 
crowd jostled closer, throwing ice chunks and oyster 
shells and taunting the soldiers with, “Fire, fire, you 
durst not fire.” Preston ordered his soldiers not to 
fire, but in the confusion, five of them discharged 
their guns. Three townsmen died instantly; two 
more died later. One of the five was Crispus Attucks, 
a free mixed-race sailor. 


Governor Thomas Hutchinson forestalled more 
violence by issuing a warrant for Preston’s arrest 
that night and by moving the soldiers out of the city 
of Boston. Radicals and Loyalists alike rushed to get 
their version of events into print. Samuel Adams im- 
mediately dubbed the event a “horrid massacre,” and 
with other Sons of Liberty he appointed a committee 
to take depositions from sympathetic witnesses. The 
city of Boston published the depositions and claimed 
to have sent all the copies to London, but many of 
them were kept for potential jurors to read. At the 
same time, Henry Pelham created an inaccurate but 
highly inflammatory drawing of the event. Without 
Pelham ’s permission, Paul Revere copied and widely 
distributed the drawing as an engraving entitled “The 
Bloody Massacre.” 


Preston and the soldiers stood trial for murder in 
the fall of 1770. John Adams and Josiah Quincy Jr. 
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defended them; Josiah’s brother Samuel argued the 
case for the prosecution. Despite their radical politics, 
Adams and Quincy believed that all men were enti- 
tled to a legal defense. Three years later, Adams re- 
corded in his diary that his defense of the soldiers was 
“one of the most gallant, generous, manly and disin- 
terested Actions of my whole Life, and one of the best 
Pieces of Service I ever rendered my Country.” Their 
legal aid was approved by the Sons of Liberty, who 
were convinced of their guilt and yet wanted to en- 
sure that the trials were not tainted by charges of 
partiality. 

Preston and the soldiers were tried separately. 
The lawyers mounted two different defenses: for 
Preston, they argued that he had not given an order 
to fire; for the soldiers, they argued self-defense 
against a threatening mob. Due to this skillful strate- 
gy and a jury that was comprised of men entirely 
from outside the city of Boston, Preston and six of 
the soldiers were acquitted. The two others were con- 
victed of manslaughter rather than murder. As the 
result of a legal privilege called “benefit of clergy,” 
they were branded on the thumb and released. 


Samuel Adams, alert to the propaganda value of 
the riot, arranged to have 5 March celebrated as an 
annual day of mourning. From 1771 through 1784 
(when it was replaced by 4 July), orators such as 
John Hancock and Joseph Warren inveighed on the 
anniversary of the massacre against the tyranny of 
the British ministry and the evils of a standing army. 


See also Boston. 
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BOSTON TEA PARTY The Boston Tea Party of 
16 December 1773 is an iconic event in American his- 
tory, revealing the nature of American resistance and 
bringing severe retaliation from the ministry of 
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Great Britain. The Tea Party was a brazen and radical 
action that demonstrated the organization and resil- 
ience of Boston’s waterfront community. By precipi- 
tating the Intolerable Acts, the tea action helped to 
accelerate the dissolution of the British Empire in 
North America. 


Boston was already in a ferment in 1773 over a 
proposal to pay the Massachusetts civil list from cus- 
toms revenues and over the publication of royal gov- 
ernor Thomas Hutchinson’s letters, which recom- 
mended curtailing American liberties. In the midst of 
this turmoil, the North American seaports learned of 
the passage in the spring of 1773 of the Tea Act, 
which granted the East India Company the ability to 
undersell its competitors (often American smug- 
glers) while still paying the hated Townshend duty 
on tea shipped to America. As the seven ships bearing 
the East India Company tea sailed across the Atlantic 
Ocean, Boston and other seaports took steps to en- 
sure that the dutied tea would not land. 


Bostonians tried to force the tea consignees to re- 
sign their commissions and return the tea. By law, 
however, the tea could not be re-exported to En- 
gland. On 28 November 1773, the Dartmouth was 
the first of three tea ships to arrive in the harbor. The 
following day the people of Boston crowded Faneuil 
Hall to plan a course of action, while the consignees 
fled to Castle William in the harbor for safety. Nego- 
tiations continued without success: the customs offi- 
cers and the governor would not allow the tea to be 
sent back to England. If the duty was unpaid by 17 
December, British customs officers could seize the tea 
and then sell it at auction. 


Thus, on 16 December some five thousand peo- 
ple from Boston and its surrounding towns met at 
the Old South Meeting House. As day turned into 
evening, Governor Hutchinson refused one final time 
to allow the Dartmouth to leave the harbor. The 
crowd gave shouts of defiance, and a group of about 
150 men hastened to Griffin’s Wharf where the tea 
ships were docked. Under the guns of the Royal 
Navy, these men began heaving the tea into the har- 
bor. Many disguised themselves as Indians or black- 
ened their faces to avoid recognition. The men aboard 
the tea ships represented all ranks of society: appren- 
tices and journeymen as well as artisans, merchants, 
and Patriot leaders. With speed, order, and discipline, 
they destroyed ninety thousand pounds of tea worth 
£9,659. 


The Boston Tea Party aroused opposite reactions 
on the two sides of the Atlantic Ocean. Bostonians 
celebrated the action, as did many other American 
radicals. The British citizenry, meanwhile, saw this 
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action by the rebellious Bostonians as a slap in the 
face. Although New York, Philadelphia, and Charles- 
ton had also prevented the dutied tea from landing, 
only in Boston had Americans taken the drastic step 
of destroying the East India Company tea, and so it 
was Boston that the ministry singled out. Since it 
proved impossible to name specific individual partici- 
pants in the Tea Party, the ministry resolved to hold 
Bostonians collectively responsible for indemnifying 
the property of the East India Company. The Boston 
Tea Party demonstrated the government’s loss of 
control over Boston, and the Boston Port Act of 
March 1774, in conjunction with the other Intolera- 
ble Acts of that year, aimed to reestablish parliamen- 
tary authority on a firmer footing in Massachusetts. 


See also Boston; Intolerable Acts; Tea Act. 
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BOTANY Botany, the study of plants, was the 
most actively pursued observational science in the 
late colonial and early national periods. The practice 
occupied the minds, filled the gardens, and guided the 
travels of hundreds of university-educated and self- 
taught men and women. This period witnessed the 
founding of botanical gardens; the publication of 
books, articles, and manuals for learned and popular 
audiences; the establishment of botany as a mainstay 
in college curricula; and the application of botanical 
knowledge toward an efficient and more bountiful 
agriculture. The period also saw American botanists 
enhance their position in the international botanical 
community from backwater collectors for foreign 
patrons to full-fledged, contributing members of the 
discipline, respected the world over. 


Botany was practiced by a few men living in 
North America during the colonial period, primarily 
as collectors and agents of European naturalists and 
scientific societies looking to acquire samples for rare 
plant gardens and natural history cabinets. Pennsyl- 
vania’s John Bartram (1699-1777), New York’s 
Cadwallader Colden (1688-1776), and South Caroli- 
na’s Alexander Garden (c. 1730-1791) laid the foun- 
dation of professional American botany through 
correspondence and sample and seed trade with Eu- 
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ropean naturalists, particularly Peter Collinson and 
the Royal Society in London. At the same time Bar- 
tram, Colden, Garden, and others also drew on 
neighbors’ and farmers’ knowledge of local plants, 
suggesting that careful attention to plants was not 
an exclusively elite pursuit. Beginning in the late 
twentieth century, scholars have noted that much 
botanical information also came from women and 
slaves, which prompts an opportunity to revisit 
dominant narratives about the history of science and 
exposes rich new veins for future scholarship. 


The years following the American Revolution 
(1775-1783) witnessed an efflorescence in botanical 
activity with the publication of new books, the cre- 
ation of professorships at universities, the founding 
of professional scientific and medical journals cover- 
ing the subject, and the establishment of the nation’s 
first botanical gardens. Animated by nationalist zeal, 
botany enthusiasts sponsored exploratory expedi- 
tions into the interior of the continent—the expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clark, most famously—and en- 
couraged ordinary citizens to describe plants in their 
neighborhoods and report their findings to the 
emerging scientific centers in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, and Charleston. Proponents of botany 
urged American citizens to scour forests and fields 
for plants that could be used for food, dyes, manu- 
factures, and medicines; they suggested that, along 
with a financial windfall to the individual, the Amer- 
ican who discovered a plant that could aid the 
growth of the nation was a true patriot. Benjamin 
Smith Barton (1766-1815), professor of botany at 
the University of Pennsylvania, urged readers of his 
Collections for an Essay towards a Materia Medica of 
the United States (1798) to consider that “the man 
who discovers one valuable new medicine is a more 
important benefactor to his species than Alexander, 
Caesar, or an hundred other conquerors.” Barton’s 
other textbook, his Elements of Botany (1803), be- 
came a discipline standard. 


American-born botanists, however, were disap- 
pointed to observe that the most successful botanists 
studying North America were foreign-born and that 
their publications dominated the first years of the 
nineteenth century. In 1803 the French father-son 
team of André and Frangois-André Michaux pub- 
lished North American Flora, the first general account 
of North American botany. In 1814 Frederick Pursh, 
the German traveler-botanist, published his two- 
volume Flora Americae Septentrionalis, the most com- 
prehensive American botany text to date. American- 
born botanists redoubled their efforts and quickly 
rose to the forefront of botany in their native land. 
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Amos Eaton (1776-1842), John Torrey (1796- 
1873), and Asa Gray (1810-1888) each published 
important botanical texts in the decades that fol- 
lowed—the latter two becoming the nation’s preemi- 
nent botanists of the nineteenth century. These texts 
comprised naming, classifying, and describing the 
flora of the United States, and their authors spared 
little ink as they debated the merits of rival classifica- 
tory systems, the correct scientific and common 
names for plants, and the assignment of credit for 
the discovery of individual species. 


Interest in plants was not confined to the aca- 
demic elite. Unfortunately, historians know little 
about what might be termed “garden botany,” local 
knowledge and experience of plants that went unre- 
corded by ordinary Americans. Only tantalizing 
glimpses of such knowledge can be found in the cor- 
respondence of credentialed botanists and in the con- 
versations between those botanists and the ordinary 
Americans described in their botanical texts. 


See also Agriculture: Agricultural 
Improvement; Education: Colleges and 
Universities; Lewis and Clark Expedition; 
Natural History; Nature, Attitudes 
Toward. 
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BREWING AND DISTILLING See Alcoholic 
Beverages and Production. 


BRITISH ARMY IN NORTH AMERICA When 
Paul Revere set off on his famous ride to warn Patri- 
ots of a British advance on Lexington and Concord 
(19 April 1775) in Massachusetts, he almost certain- 
ly cried out “The regulars are coming.” Revere re- 
ferred to the “regular establishment” of the British 
army; soldiers were administered in accordance with 
laws and regulations governing such things as pay, 
promotion, and retirement. 
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In 1754 about four thousand regulars served in 
North America. They were too scattered to act effec- 
tively and had long been neglected by the home gov- 
ernment. Two British battalions arrived in Virginia 
in March 1755 to participate in Braddock’s Expedi- 
tion. They suffered staggering losses in the Battle of 
the Wilderness (9 July 1755) at the Monongahela 
River. Subsequent defeats along the frontier prompt- 
ed the home government to expand greatly the regu- 
lar establishment in America. 


Recruiting proved difficult. During the first two 
years of the French and Indian War, some seventy- 
five hundred Americans enlisted in British regiments 
while only forty-five hundred regulars came from 
Britain itself. Following the official declaration of 
war against France in the summer of 1756, recruit- 
ing efforts in Britain were more successful. Some 
eleven thousand regulars were sent from Britain to 
America in 1757. Simultaneously, the flow of colo- 
nial recruits diminished to a trickle. Setback and de- 
feat in 1757 marked the nadir of British fortune. 
James Abercromby’s appointment as commander in 
chief in North America in early 1758 brought reform 
and improvement in an army that grew to twenty- 
three battalions. The year 1758 marked the turning 
point of the war and the restoration of the British 
regulars’ prestige. 


The British regulars in their red coats stimulated 
a wide range of emotional responses among Ameri- 
cans. After the Peace of Paris in 1763 that ended the 
French and Indian War, the regular establishment in 
the colonies was set at ten thousand men. Americans 
living on the frontier welcomed their presence as se- 
curity against the Indians. Americans who had to 
pay taxes for the war debt and for the expenses of 
maintaining the regulars disliked them. In places like 
Boston, this dislike turned to hatred after the so- 
called Boston Massacre (5 May 1770). For them the 
British regulars were Bloody Backs, a derisive term 
referring to their severe discipline, which included 
lashing. Tolerated or hated, the British regular of 
1775 was a highly disciplined professional soldier. 


He and his officers were contemptuous of the 
fighting prowess of the colonials and the ability of 
their leaders. Regulars regarded provincials as un- 
grateful, second-class citizens. Even those who, like 
George Washington, sought approval and accep- 
tance within the regular establishment, encountered 
discrimination. The poor performance of many colo- 
nial units during the French and Indian War, com- 
bined with the proclivity of America militia to break 
and run during Revolutionary War battles, rein- 
forced the British sense of superiority. Consequently, 
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Journée de Lexington. This engraving (c. 1784) by Francois Godefroy depicts British regulars under the command of 
General Thomas Gage retreating from charging American militia in April 1775 during the Battle of Lexington, a key early 


battle of the Revolutionary War. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


many British commanders acquired an overconfi- 
dence that ultimately contributed to some shocking 
setbacks. 


ORGANIZATION 

The infantry regiment made up of a single battalion 
was the era’s tactical building block. Each regiment 
had three field officers—colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
and major—along with a small staff numbering five 
men. However, the colonel was a titular officer, so 
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the lieutenant colonel often acted as brigade com- 
mander. Frequently, though, both he and the major 
were detached for special assignment, which meant 
that the senior captain commonly commanded the 
regiment while on campaign. The field officers were 
also nominal commanders of a field company. Con- 
sequently, lieutenants commanded their three com- 
panies while on campaign. The net effect of this or- 
ganizational practice was a reduction in the number 
of officers present on campaign and in battle. 
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Twelve identical companies composed a regi- 
ment, but two of them were recruiting depots, one 
permanently stationed in England and one in Ireland. 
Two of the companies were so-called “flank” compa- 
nies: the grenadier company, composed of the largest 
men, and the light company, selected for agility. The 
flank companies were elite formations and were ha- 
bitually detached from their parent regiments to 
form provisional grenadier and light battalions. 
While this practice gave British leaders elite combat 
formations, it deprived the remaining line, or “bat- 
talion companies,” of their best men. 


Each company had 3 officers, 2 musicians, 6 
noncommissioned officers, and 56 privates. At full 
strength and minus the flank companies, the regi- 
ment numbered 514 men. Because of sickness, deser- 
tion, battle loss, and men assigned to detached duty, 
a regiment never entered battle at full strength. 


Warfare in Europe shaped the British organiza- 
tion. Here the emphasis was on close order, meaning 
the soldiers packed elbow to elbow in order to main- 
tain the discipline and solidity required to conduct a 
bayonet charge. Accordingly, formal doctrine called 
for the British infantry to deploy in three ranks, al- 
though the third rank’s fire was inefficient. Experi- 
ence in North America demonstrated the superiority 
of a looser deployment in two ranks. The two-rank 
deployment became standard tactical doctrine. 


Soldiers wore a woolen red coat with volumi- 
nous folds buttoned back to form lapels. A cocked 
hat, stiff stock, waistcoat, small clothes, and gaiters 
reaching just above the knee completed the standard 
uniform. A foot soldier carried about sixty pounds of 
equipment, including a cartridge box, knapsack, 
haversack, blanket, canteen, musket, and ammuni- 
tion. 


The standard Brown Bess smoothbore flintlock 
musket weighed fourteen pounds. It had an effective 
range of three hundred yards but was wildly unreli- 
able at more than one hundred yards. In order to 
maximize firepower, regiments deployed into line. At 
ranges as close as forty yards, the opposing lines 
traded volleys in massed group fire. Repeated close- 
order drill instilled the ability to load and fire quickly, 
absorb losses, and close ranks as losses thinned the 
firing line. 

The hallmark of the British infantry was the 
ability to deliver a bayonet charge. Soldiers fixed the 
one-pound, fourteen-inch-long socket bayonet over 
their gun’s muzzle, and at their officers’ command 
advanced on their foe at the quick step. A charging 
line of bayonet-wielding redcoats presented an im- 
posing scene and often proved tactically triumphant. 
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PRIVATES AND OFFICERS 

Eighteenth-century soldiers most often joined the 
British army for economic reasons. The onset of the 
industrial revolution brought enormous social 
change. Destitute common laborers, unemployed 
textile workers, and displaced artisans joined the 
army to escape poverty. A private soldier received 
eight pence per day from which there were numer- 
ous required deductions. Privates seldom had much 
if any coin in their pockets to supplement their poor 
diet or afford any recreations. Even officers’ pay 
failed to keep up with wartime inflation. 


Commissions in the army were bought and sold. 
The purchase system hampered men of moderate 
means from ascending very high, regardless of their 
military talents. Most regimental officers up to the 
rank of major came from the middle class. Only sons 
of the nobility—William and Richard Howe, Thomas 
Gage, John Burgoyne, Henry Clinton—could afford 
high command. They had to be politicians as well as 
soldiers to become senior generals. 


The common soldier usually enlisted for life. 
Army service was not popular, and the government 
had difficulty in filling the ranks. The Scottish High- 
lands and Ireland had long been a fruitful recruiting 
ground. Because of emigration to America and un- 
usual Irish prosperity, fewer recruits were available 
when the American War for Independence began. 
This led to the employment of some thirty thousand 
German mercenaries along with numerous addition- 
al Germans who served in British units. Various 
bounties attracted some recruits in the British Isles, 
but after three years of war the government increas- 
ingly had to turn to impressment. This measure 
brought vagrants and the extremely poor into the 
ranks. Jails released debtors and criminals. Yet field 
battalions continued to be under strength. 


When the Revolution began, the paper strength 
of the Royal Army stood at some 48,647 men, in- 
cluding 39,294 infantry, but its real strength was 
closer to 20,000. Some 7,000 served in North Ameri- 
ca, including those assigned to garrison Canada. By 
1781 the number of effectives in North America had 
risen to about 40,000. Americans helped fill the 
ranks, but most Tories preferred to serve in Loyalist 
units. Numerous Continental deserters also took the 
king’s shilling. 


STRATEGIC PROBLEMS 

During the age of sail, supporting an army operating 
three thousand miles from its home was a daunting 
technical challenge. The government annually con- 
cluded contracts to furnish a complete daily ration 
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for every soldier in America. Transport carried the 
provisions across the Atlantic, but hungry redcoats 
found them to be inedible. Commissary generals re- 
peatedly complained about the delivery of moldy 
bread, weevily biscuit, rancid butter, sour flour, 
worm-eaten peas, and maggoty beef. 


Distance from its home and the colonial environ- 
ment made the army’s task to crush the rebellion 
very hard. The negligence, corruption, and inefficien- 
cy of its administration, particularly in the provi- 
sioning and transport services, enormously com- 
pounded that difficulty. 


France’s entry into the war in February 1778 
changed the strategic calculus. Unchallenged com- 
mand of the sea was gone. The French fleet could de- 
liver enemy soldiers anywhere at a time when the 
British army was widely dispersed from Canada to 
Florida and in the West Indies. In fact, the crown val- 
ued the West Indies more than the rebellious colo- 
nies. The need to retain the islands greatly diminished 
the resources available to fight the rebels. 


The king was even willing to concede that New 
England, the birthplace of the rebellion, might be be- 
yond reconquering. However, the supposed presence 
of thousands of Loyalists in the southern colonies 
helped turn attention toward the Carolinas. The re- 
sult was the last British strategic offensive. It opened 
with the capture of Charleston (May 1780) and 
ended with the surrender at Yorktown (October 
1781). 


A notable feature of the southern campaign was 
the participation of large numbers of Loyalist units. 
Indeed, except for the British commander, the strate- 
gically critical Battle of Kings Mountain (7 October 
1780) was exclusively an American fight. Yet in the 
end the Loyalist turnout was disappointing to the 
British. The British infantry remained the key to bat- 
tle. The redcoats continued to fight bravely, but their 
numbers steadily dwindled. Lord Cornwallis’s pyr- 
rhic victory at Guilford Courthouse (15 March 1781) 
cost him too many irreplaceable men and compelled 
him into his ultimately disastrous march into Vir- 
ginia. 

Although poorly fed and cared for and often 
poorly led, the redcoats time and again performed 
courageously. For example, the ability of the British 
infantry to suffer two repulses with heavy losses and 
then mount a third, decisive charge up the blood- 
soaked slopes of Breed’s Hill (17 June 1775) was a re- 
markable martial achievement. Regimental pride and 
discipline go far to explain such sterling conduct. 
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THE WAR OF 1812 

The Revolutionary War ended with the British army 
having lost some of its imposing reputation. But it 
retained a presence in North America, and those sol- 
diers garrisoning certain forts on the Great Lakes be- 
came one of the causes for a new conflict, the War 
of 1812 (1812-1815). 


The War of 1812 began at a time when the Brit- 
ish army was absorbed in a death struggle against 
Napoleonic France. Since the American Revolution, 
the British infantry had formally converted from 
fighting in three ranks to two, which greatly im- 
proved its firepower. But the disciplined bayonet 
charge remained its tactical trump. 


At war’s start only a small regular force defend- 
ed Canada, but it was sufficient to repulse the unco- 
ordinated American invasion. Thereafter, major con- 
flict occurred along the Niagara frontier, which the 
redcoats fought with their customary steadiness. 


Napoleon’s fall from power in 1814 released 
British veterans for service in North America. They 
easily defeated the mismanaged Americans at Bla- 
densburg (24 August 1814) in Maryland and pro- 
ceeded to capture Washington. However, their fron- 
tal charge against well-led Americans at New 
Orleans (8 January 1815) was a costly defeat. Napo- 
leon’s return from exile in 1815 refocused the army 
on the war against France. In sum, for the British 
army, the War of 1812 was very much a sideshow. 


See also French and Indian War, Battles and 
Diplomacy; Military Technology; 
Revolution: Military History; Revolution: 
Military Leadership, American; War of 
1812. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE ATLANTIC 
WORLD In 1754 tensions between British and 
French colonies in North America had reached a 
breaking point. These colonies lay in defined, neigh- 
boring patterns: the British in a coastal arc from 
Georgia to what would become Maine, France in the 
bordering territory from the St. Lawrence River 
down to what became the state of Louisiana. While 
it can be said that the immensity of the continent 
should have led to the realization that there was 
enough land and potential for all, the continent’s 
great size paradoxically also meant that each side 
wanted this unrealized potential all to itself. In the 
summer of 1754, a British fort at the headwaters of 
the Ohio River was demolished by French troops, 
who promptly rebuilt it and named it Fort Duquesne 
in honor of the governor of French Quebec. 


FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 

The combination of French armed forces with Indian 
assistance threatened the British colonies, particular- 
ly at the edges, so an impassioned plea was made to 
the royal government by representatives of seven 
colonies at a conference in Albany, New York, in 
1754. Faced with the loss of prestige within its em- 
pire, as well as the possible loss of its interests in 
North America, Britain responded with troops and 
preparations for war. 


For Britain, the war in North America was a di- 
saster until 1757, when the royal government ap- 
pealed to the colonial assemblies for further assis- 
tance with the promise of increased spending and 
generous reimbursement for assistance. The necessi- 
ty of reversing the direction of the war forced the 
British government into a much more cooperative 
policy. Military spending increased hurriedly, and 
the increased funding and the nimble strategy of 
William Pitt the Elder, the new prime minister, 
turned the tide. By 1759 the British had scored sub- 
stantial Atlantic victories from Canada to the Carib- 
bean islands. Subsequent victories proved to Britain 
that cooperation with the colonies was to their ad- 
vantage, though at a high price—a debt that Britain 
would spend decades trying to pay off, with the colo- 
nies used as an increasing source of funds. 


BRITAIN’S NEW POLICY: THE REASONS 

The decade after 1754 saw Britain make significant 
changes in relations with its Atlantic possessions; 
moving from a hands-off policy to a much greater 
and active supervision. In addition to the British debt, 
the accession to the throne of George III in 1760 and 
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the Paris Treaty of 1763 were also major reasons for 
the changing British attitude. The “king-in- 
Parliament” was determined to manage the empire 
personally and more closely than before, as evidenced 
by his dissatisfaction with and replacement of a se- 
ries of prime ministers and administrations, none of 
which appeared to satisfy him. The rapid turnover of 
administrations meant that more responsibility fell 
to senior bureaucrats, who tightened control over 
colonial affairs. Legally, the colonies were chartered, 
protected bodies subject to control by the crown, but 
in the early eighteenth century, the empire was con- 
tent to let the colonies fend for themselves with little 
interference. Thanks to the Hanoverians and the 
stretched imperial economy, uniformity and consoli- 
dation of control soon became the focus of colonial 
policy. 

The colonies were becoming both an increasing 
source of revenue and a corresponding drain on im- 
perial finances. From 1747 to 1765, the value of co- 
lonial exports to Britain doubled from about 
£700,000 to £1.5 million, and the value of imports 
also doubled, from £900,000 to £2.0 million. Ex- 
ports from Britain to its various outposts were rising 
at a staggering amount as well: between 1750 and 
1772, the tonnage of exports from British ports 
nearly doubled. The population of British North 
America doubled also from 1750 to 1770, from ap- 
proximately one million to two million. In 1700 the 
American population was one-twentieth of Britain’s 
and Ireland’s combined; in 1770 it was one-fifth. 


From its beginnings, the foundation of the Brit- 
ish Empire lay in mercantilism, a system designed to 
gain imperial and political strength from trade and 
commerce. Mercantile theory held that the wealth of 
a nation is found in its supply of precious metals 
(thus justifying the empire’s firm grasp on the mint- 
ing of coin in its colonies) as well as from a favorable 
balance of trade. The prevailing attitude among Brit- 
ons was that America existed merely for the econom- 
ic benefit of Britain, and they claimed that the benefit 
would increase if private investors and tradesmen 
were left to their own devices. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
words from two centuries earlier still held the day: 
“Whosoever commands the trade of the world, com- 
mands the riches of the world, and consequently the 
world itself.” Small wonder that economic expansion 
was called “the only justifiable Reason that can be 
given... of making Settlements and planting Colo- 
nies” by Sir William Keith, lieutenant governor of 
Pennsylvania from 1717 to 1726, who later was one 
of the very first administrators to suggest the idea of 
a stamp tax on the colonies. 
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A CHANGE IN COLONIAL POLICY 

In 1763 the British Parliament changed its philoso- 
phy; from now on, regulations regarding North 
American trade would be imposed not just to regu- 
late colonial commerce, but also to keep the trade 
solely in the hands of the British, protecting a signifi- 
cant source of revenue for the empire, which in turn 
could be used for its increasingly costly defense. 


The change took the form of a series of increas- 
ingly strict and unwelcome statutes. The Proclama- 
tion Act of 1763 forbade North American expansion 
westward past a rough line drawn approximately 
along the Appalachian Mountains. This law was odi- 
ous to the colonists since the colonies were in danger 
of losing a great deal of potential western property, 
particularly the Virginia colony. (The fact that Nova 
Scotia and Georgia were expanded by the act was of 
small consolation). The Sugar Act of 1764 extended 
and replaced the Molasses Act of 1733. More items 
would be taxed, and enforcement would be more vig- 
orous. The Stamp Act of the following year was the 
final straw, pushing the colonies from resentment to 
active resistance, and later rebellion. All colonial doc- 
uments, including legal forms, official proclama- 
tions, and even newspapers, had to be stamped. Also, 
a fee had to be paid to collectors, who were not under 
the control of the colonial governor and therefore 
prone to committing abuses and fraud. 


The various revenue acts also led to greater Brit- 
ish organizational control, including the creation in 
1767 of the American Board of Customs Commis- 
sioners, responsible for strict enforcement and collec- 
tion. Disputes brought to the board were almost ex- 
clusively resolved in favor of the British government. 
Vice admiralty courts claimed to prosecute vigorous- 
ly smugglers but were widely corrupt—customs of- 
ficials falsely accused ship owners of possessing un- 
declared items, thereby seizing the cargoes of entire 
vessels, and justices of the juryless courts were enti- 
tled to a percentage of the goods from colonial ships 
that they ruled unlawful. Writs of assistance and 
blanket search warrants to search for smuggled 
goods were liberally abused. John Hancock, the 
wealthy New England merchant, had his ship Liberty 
seized in 1768 on a false charge, incensing the colo- 
nists. Charges against Hancock were later dropped 
and his ship returned because of the fear that he 
would appeal to more scrupulous customs officials 
in Britain. 


Britain’s desire for increased colonial control 
mirrored the realization that the Atlantic Ocean was 
becoming more than a barrier to be crossed—it repre- 
sented a complex new system of interaction, over 
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which Britain desired control for itself. The creation 
of the African slave trade a century earlier had estab- 
lished a triangular Atlantic network, through which 
trade in raw materials (such as timber, tar and tobac- 
co), finished goods (such as the precious items traded 
to African tribal chiefs) and slaves surged. Portugal, 
Holland and France had also established similar trade 
systems, and these burgeoning Atlantic routes 
would shortly form a complete new “Atlantic 
World” dynamic that was essential to the survival of 
all Atlantic colonial enterprises. 


TURMOIL IN BRITISH POLITICS 

Stability of administration in the colonies was not 
enhanced by the extremely turbulent political cli- 
mate at home. There were fifteen prime ministers be- 
tween 1754 and 1783, with widely disparate mea- 
sures of success. They included Thomas Pelham- 
Holles, the hypochondriac duke of Newcastle (1754—- 
1756, 1757-1762), who resigned twice due to an 
incompetence that almost lost the war with France; 
John Stuart, earl of Bute (1762-1763), who served 
a mere eleven months, could not appear on the 
streets without a disguise, and was frequently 
burned in effigy while in office; and Frederick North, 
Lord North (1770-1782), who doggedly supported 
the oppressive policies of George III, even when faced 
with evidence of their failure, and therefore presided 
over the loss of the American colonies. 


George Grenville, the prime minister from 1763 
to 1765, provided the greatest spark to colonial ten- 
sions; in order to increase his popularity at home, he 
lowered taxes, shifting the burden to the colonies in 
the measures noted above. One of the rare capable ad- 
ministrations of this era was that of William Pitt the 
Elder (1757-1761, 1766-1768), who actively spoke 
out against colonial policy in America, realizing that 
the colonists were being pushed toward a breaking 
point. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORS 

The face of the British Empire in North America was 
represented by the royal governors, who were ap- 
pointed by the crown to each royal colony; or, in the 
case of the proprietary or chartered colonies of New 
England, elected by the colonies themselves. The pri- 
mary administrative responsibility of the British 
Empire in the Atlantic fell to the governors, who 
acted under royal prerogative and held wide-ranging 
if not always well-defined power. The royal preroga- 
tive of these governors meant that they had the same 
powers, and in some cases extensions of the powers, 
as held by the crown in Britain: the governor was 
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captain-general (and vice admiral) of the provincial 
military forces; was empowered to appoint justices 
and establish courts as he saw fit; was authorized to 
make laws with the consent of the council and as- 
sembly; and had wide-ranging “minor” powers, 
such as granting pardons and appointments to eccle- 
siastical positions. The duties of governors in the 
proprietary colonies were much the same as the 
royal appointees, though they tended to act with 
more individual latitude, causing the crown (and 
other colonies) to argue for a uniform royal standard 
throughout North America. 


Types of governors. Invested with broad powers, the 
governors of the eighteenth century unfortunately 
fell for the most part into two categories. One group 
comprised intelligent and ambitious men who de- 
sired to make something of themselves and eagerly 
sought colonial positions; many of them became 
corrupt, insensitive leaders. The other group was 
made up of those who could not succeed in Britain 
and were therefore shipped out as reward for loyalty 
to the crown, exiled away from their failings at 
home, or rewarded for their financial support—in all 
cases without the colonists’ consent or with their 
best interests in mind. 


By 1763, the colonies were divided into three 
groups, according to how they were governed: the 
seven “royal” colonies, in which the governor was 
appointed directly by the Crown, based on a recom- 
mendation from the Board of Trade; the “charter” 
colonies of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, who chose their own governors; and the 
private or “proprietary” colonies—Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware—whose relationship with the 
crown was ill defined and often contentious. Thank- 
fully, the unwieldy system of “personal unions,” in 
which colonies were combined under the administra- 
tion of a single governor, had been abandoned by 
then. 


Ineffectiveness and corruption. Most governorships 
were patronage appointments, given to men like 
Francis Bernard, governor of New Jersey in 1758, 
and then Massachusetts from 1760 to 1769. A well- 
educated, unassuming man, he obtained the post by 
virtue of connections to the king through his uncle, 
and he pursued appointment in the colonies only to 
meet the financial needs of his ten children. “I am as- 
sured that I may depend on a quiet and easy adminis- 
tration. I shall have no points of government to dis- 
pute about . . . with a very pretty place to retire to.” 
Bernard quickly found the demands of governorship 
to be much more difficult than he was able to handle, 
and he left his post to his successor, the unfortunate 
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Thomas Hutchinson. Although he opposed the 
Stamp Act and was at first determinedly sympathetic 
to the colonies, Hutchinson nevertheless became the 
object of the hatred directed at the policies of George 
II and Parliament. 


Abundant examples exist of the ineffectiveness of 
the royal governors and their administrations, 
though simple incompetence was not always the 
reason. The men sent to govern—profiteering ad- 
ministrators, with no head for understanding the 
political climate—were quite unfit to deal with the 
awakenings of political consciousness in the colonies. 
The British government was frustrated by the lack 
of talent on the ground, but the system of royal pa- 
tronage appointments continued. Authority to grant 
land was vested in the governor on terms laid down 
in his instructions from the crown, but the crown’s 
expectations for quick settlement and fair grants 
were frustrated by governors’ efforts to subvert the 
system for their own gain. In contrast, the carefully 
constructed and executed land grant scheme of the 
British West Indies spurred development ahead of 
many of the North American colonies. 


Corruption by colonial officers was not simply 
a matter of outright stealing from colonial trea- 
suries, though there was certainly quite a lot of that. 
By 1765, according to one estimate, systematic 
smuggling, graft, extortion, and bribery in the colo- 
nies cost the British treasury some £750,000 per 
year. The deeper problem, however, was that colo- 
nial appointees largely viewed the purpose of their 
positions as being personal advancement, including 
the accumulation of personal wealth. Eliseus Bur- 
gess, who was appointed royal governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1715 but remained in England, is said to 
have sold his governorship for £1,000. One-third of 
the seizures and forfeitures of vessels for violation of 
the seventeenth-century Navigation Acts went into 
the governor’s personal coffers. And in Delaware, the 
property of persons dying intestate was granted to 
the governor. It is small wonder that to most colonial 
governors, the growth of the colonies and the free- 
dom of their constituents ran a losing battle against 
personal gain. 


The manner in which the governors were paid 
their salary varied among the individual colonies and 
was linked to the constant controversy over where 
the governor’s allegiance should lie. Governors paid 
from the treasuries of the colonial assemblies, it was 
argued, should be accountable to the assemblies, not 
the government in Britain. Such was rarely the case, 
however. 
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Proprietary governors also struggled with their 
duty to their benefactors. Horatio Sharpe, governor 
of Maryland from 1755 to 1761, wrote of his frus- 
tration with this dual accountability: “If my hands 
had not been tied up by such Instructions as empty 
Coffers seem to have dictated I should many Months 
ago have had a Regiment of Maryland Troops under 
my Command and in all probability have been en- 
abled to prevent any Incursions of Indians into this 
Province.” 


More governors than not were scorned and 
feared by the colonists. Edward Hyde, Viscount 
Cornbury, royal governor of New Jersey from 1702 
to 1708, treated his subjects, in the words of the New 
Jersey assembly, “not as Free-Men who were to be 
Governed by laws, but as Slaves, of whose Persons 
and Estates he had the sole power of disposing.” 


Rarely, but with increasing frequency in the 
eighteenth century, gubernatorial appointments 
were drawn from the colonists themselves, and in 
those cases, the results were, not surprisingly, to the 
benefit of the colony. Upon his appointment, the first 
royal governor of New Hampshire, Benning Went- 
worth, serving from 1741 to 1767, was greeted with 
enthusiasm by the colonial assembly as a governor 
whose “interests mixed with theirs.” Wentworth, 
though, like other governors, was fiercely loyal to 
the crown, and he dismissed the assembly in 1765 
for its protests against the Stamp Act. 


There were examples of effective colonial leader- 
ship. William Burnet, governor at various times dur- 
ing the 1720s of New York, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts, was noted in particular for his 
conscientious and unselfish governance. However, 
the governorships and the powers invested in them 
allowed too much potential, in the eyes of the colo- 
nists, for corruption and manipulation, and the neg- 
ative examples were seized upon as instances of the 
unfairness of British domination of the colonies. 


DENIAL OF REPRESENTATION AND RIGHTS 
Regardless of the personality or suitability of the 
governor, in the eyes of the colonists the most repel- 
lent aspect of the imperial system was that they 
helped pay for the maintenance of the empire with- 
out corresponding representation. Britain responded 
with the argument that like the American colonists, 
“all British subjects are really in the same [condition]; 
none are actually, all are virtually represented in Par- 
liament.” This virtual, not actual, representation— 
accountability to Parliament, without any say in its 
policies or governance—caused the deepest colonial 
resentment. 
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Another source of contention in the colonies was 
the application of law. Were colonists governed by 
English law or could they adapt the legal system to 
their particular needs? Realizing the similarities of 
the situation in the Atlantic with that of Ireland, 
some in Parliament suggested that Poyning’s Law 
(1494), which restricted the Irish Parliament from 
taking action on any law that was not approved by 
the English throne, be applied to the American colo- 
nies as well. 


Most historians refer to the American Revolution 
as marking the end of the first British Empire, and it 
was royal attempts to consolidate and organize im- 
perial power in the Atlantic that may have brought 
about this end. The inferiority of the men entrusted 
with governance contributed, but the overriding fac- 
tor may simply have been the colonists’ belief in Brit- 
ish liberties and natural rights, a belief that the home 
government failed to recognize, with fatal conse- 
quences for their Atlantic empire. 


See also Constitutionalism: American Colonies; 
French and Indian War, Battles and 
Diplomacy; French and Indian War, 
Consequences of; Imperial Rivalry in the 
Americas. 
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BUILDING TECHNOLOGY See Civil 
Engineering and Building Technology; 
Construction and Home Building. 


BUNKER HILL, BATTLE OF The Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill (17 June 1775) unfolded as a spectacle before 
thousands of onlookers, searing their memories 
along with those of future Americans. In this first 
pitched battle of the American Revolution, the finest 
troops of the British army stormed a hill occupied by 
exhausted, disorganized, inexperienced New En- 
glanders. Both sides experienced heavy casualties. As 
a result, the British would prove more cautious in 
their subsequent movements against Americans, 
while Americans came to realize their need for orga- 
nized leadership now that they had begun an open, 
violent revolt. 


During the two months after the Battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord in April 1775, the Massachu- 
setts provincial government assembled an army of 
fifteen to twenty thousand New Englanders around 
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British-occupied Boston. General Thomas Gage, 
royal governor of Massachusetts, had done nothing 
during this time to dislodge these forces or extend his 
effective control beyond Boston. On the night of 16 
June 1775, fearing a British movement, Colonel Wil- 
liam Prescott and his detachment of New Englanders 
occupied an important position atop Breed’s Hill on 
Charlestown peninsula (though the Massachusetts 
Committee of Safety had ordered them to Bunker 
Hill, for which the battle was named). This untrained 
army, insufficiently equipped with artillery, could 
not hope to hold the hill, yet did so for two and a half 
hours on 17 June. 


The battle gave three British generals their first 
taste of fighting against Americans: the cautious 
William Howe; the tenacious yet unheeded Sir Henry 
Clinton; and the self-important John Burgoyne. The 
commanders unwisely decided to throw a frontal as- 
sault against the New Englanders’ lines when flank- 
ing maneuvers would have dispatched the Americans 
more effectively. The British troops attempted the de- 
fensive fortifications three times, and the Americans 
cut them down in droves with sustained musket fire. 
Meanwhile, the Royal Navy cannonaded the empty 
town of Charlestown, reducing it to cinders. The 
New Englanders demonstrated remarkable resolve as 
they held their position without ever receiving rein- 
forcements. As the New Englanders ran out of am- 
munition, the British finally routed the defenders 
with a bayonet charge and commanded the heights 
of Charlestown peninsula. 


General Clinton described the battle as “a dear 
bought victory, another such would have ruined 
us.” About half of the 2,200 British troops (including 
92 officers) sustained wounds or died, compared to 
approximately 400 of their American enemies killed 
or wounded. The British came to the sickening real- 
ization that quelling the American rebellion would 
come with a terrible price in casualties. Any hopes for 
reconciliation, or, alternatively, for military occupa- 
tion of inland Massachusetts, were now fading. 


Americans, meanwhile, lamented their failure to 
occupy the peninsula and the death of Patriot leader 
Dr. Joseph Warren, who fell during the battle. They 
howled with outrage at the destruction of Charles- 
town; Benjamin Franklin disingenuously accused the 
British of having “barbarously plundered and burnt 
a fine, undefended Town.” The authors of the Decla- 
ration of Independence would later explicitly list 
such destruction among their grievances against the 
king. The Battle of Bunker Hill marked out heroes, 
cowards, and martyrs, giving both sides much to 
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The Attack on Bunker Hill. The Battle of Bunker Hill, shown here in John Lodge's View of the Attack on Bunker Hill, with 
the Burning of Charles Town, June 17, 1775 (1783), was actually fought on nearby Breed’s Hill. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, PRINTS 
& PHOTOGRAPHS DIVISION. 


ponder during this first year of the American Revolu- 
tion. 
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BURR CONSPIRACY After two centuries, the 
Burr Conspiracy (1804-1807) remains among the 
most mysterious events in American history. Other 
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than Aaron Burr and, perhaps, a few of his closest 
friends, no one at the time could determine precisely 
what Burr intended, and no one since has definitively 
established his thinking. 


Burr had been a leader of the Democratic Repub- 
lican Party in the 1790s and played a crucial role in 
its victory in the election of 1800. But his behavior 
during the final stage of that election—as the House 
of Representatives worked to break the electoral 
deadlock between him and Thomas Jefferson—had 
badly damaged his standing in the party and with 
the new president. By the fall of 1804, Vice President 
Burr seemed to have little political future. That year 
he had failed in his bid to become governor of New 
York and killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel, for 
which he was indicted for murder in New York and 
New Jersey. 


As his vice presidential term came to an end early 
in 1805, Burr apparently began shaping a plan to re- 
vive his fortunes in the West, probably in association 
with James Wilkinson—an ally from the Revolution, 
a leading figure in Kentucky’s famed Spanish Con- 
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spiracy, a paid Spanish spy, and the highest-ranking 
general in the U.S. Army. If Burr had a single plan, 
he enveloped it in secrecy and mystery by telling dif- 
ferent people different things. To some, he suggested 
that the ultimate goal was a division of the American 
Union at the Appalachian Mountains and the erec- 
tion of a new, and more energetic, nation on both 
sides of the Mississippi Valley. To others, he revealed 
a plan to invade Spanish Mexico, liberate its colo- 
nists, and establish a new empire. Usually, he told 
potential supporters that this plan depended upon a 
war between the United States and Spain, occasional- 
ly even hinting that men high in the administration 
approved of his preparations. At other times, he in- 
sisted that the government knew nothing of his 
plans. 


Before leaving Washington, D.C., in the spring 
of 1805, Burr used his remaining influence to have 
Wilkinson appointed governor of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory. That summer and fall he traveled throughout 
the West, lining up supporters. The following winter 
he returned to the East and unfolded different ver- 
sions of his plan in secret meetings with the British 
and Spanish ministers, hoping to secure financial and 
perhaps even military assistance. Over the summer 
of 1806, Burr’s agents began recruiting men and 
procuring supplies and boats in preparation for his 
return to the West. A series of perfectly legal projects 
provided cover for his activities: winning election to 
Congress from a western state or territory, con- 
structing a canal around the falls of the Ohio River 
at Louisville, and settling an immense tract of land 
in the Orleans Territory (the modern state of Louisi- 
ana). 


Over the summer of 1806, relations between the 
United States and Spain verged toward war. Jeffer- 
son sent Wilkinson and the army to the disputed 
border between Louisiana and Texas and Burr decided 
to set his plans in motion, apparently trusting in 
events to decide which part of his plan to pursue. In 
October 1806, Wilkinson found himself forced to de- 
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cide between his conflicting loyalties to Spain, the 
United States, and Burr. He apparently decided that 
Burr’s “conspiracy” could not succeed and betrayed 
it to Jefferson, disguising his involvement as well as 
he could. As Wilkinson's letter raced to Washington, 
Burr’s preparations crumbled in the face of hostile 
public opinion and various legal challenges. By late 
December, when his supporters converged at the 
mouth of the Cumberland River, Burr had just ten 
boats and less than one hundred men. On 10 Janu- 
ary 1807 he learned of Wilkinson's treachery and 
Jefferson’s call for his arrest when he came ashore 
above Natchez. He surrendered himself for a trial in 
the Mississippi Territory. After it proved abortive, 
Burr was taken to Richmond, Virginia, where he was 
tried for treason and for the misdemeanor of orga- 
nizing an expedition against Spanish Mexico. The 
trial played out over seven months. Favorable rul- 
ings by Chief Justice John Marshall on evidentiary 
matters secured Burr’s acquittal on both charges in 
September 1807. 


Whether it existed or not, and whether it in- 
volved treason or not, the Burr Conspiracy was made 
to serve various political purposes. It was used by Re- 
publicans—in the administration, the major news- 
papers, and the West—to show the intensity of west- 
ern loyalty, to demonstrate the energy of republican 
(and Republican) government, and to blast the patri- 
otism of most Federalists. Federalists, in turn, pre- 
sented Burr and his friends as victims of Jeffersonian 
persecution. 
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CABINET AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
In 1787 the Constitution created a federal govern- 
ment with broad powers. But if the Constitution 
stated what that government could do, it did not state 
how it should do it. Creating a practical means for 
implementing the Constitution would become the 
daily task of the president, his cabinet, and a small 
but far-reaching federal workforce reporting to the 
executive. The federal government exercised limited 
powers within the states themselves; thus daily op- 
erations within the executive responded primarily to 
foreign relations or to matters concerning the terri- 
torial periphery. 


When the first federal officials—President George 
Washington, Vice President John Adams, members 
of the House and Senate, and a small clerical staff— 
reached the new capital in New York in 1789, they 
arrived without any clear mandate for how best to 
distribute power within the federal government. Par- 
ticipants at the Constitutional Convention had spent 
little time on the subject of practical policymaking, 
nor had it been a dominant subject in the debate over 
ratification. Some federal leaders believed that the ad- 
vice and consent clause of the Constitution not only 
permitted but required extensive Senate involvement 
in direct management of any federal bureaucracy. 
Others, working primarily from their belief in 


Washington’s own leadership ability, assumed that 
the president himself would take direct charge of the 
men who served him. 


Federal leaders eventually agreed that both ap- 
proaches were impractical, requiring either a level of 
centralization that no man could run effectively and 
a tyrant might use dangerously, or a level of ineffi- 
cient decentralization that would result from direct 
congressional involvement. The executive and Con- 
gress together crafted a system of cabinet officials 
clearly within the executive that drew most of its 
inspiration from European—especially British— 
models. But it did break from the British system in 
one important way. Unlike the parliamentary sys- 
tem operating in London, where cabinet ministers 
usually held seats in Parliament, the Constitution’s 
requirement for a separation of powers prohibited 
service in both the cabinet and Congress. 


The structure established in the Washington ad- 
ministration (1789-1797) underwent few changes 
throughout the early Republic. The administration 
initially consisted of State and Treasury Departments 
and a War Department that controlled both the small 
federal army and a nonexistent navy. Although tech- 
nically part of the cabinet, the attorney general func- 
tioned as a legal advisor with only limited adminis- 
trative duties outside the capital. Meanwhile, the 
Postmaster General reported to the State Department 
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but enjoyed quasi-independent status within the 
cabinet because of its considerable budget and na- 
tionwide reach. The only major changes to the cabi- 
net structure came almost a decade later. First, as the 
United States mobilized a fleet at sea in 1797, Con- 
gress created a separate Navy Department. Second, 
the open rift between President John Adams (1797- 
1801) and his vice president, Thomas Jefferson, re- 
placed the dynamics within the Washington admin- 
istration, where Adams chafed at the limited consti- 
tutional powers of the vice presidency but 
nonetheless remained an important policymaker 
through his personal relationship with Washington. 


The situation only intensified after the election of 
1800. Jefferson never forgave Aaron Burr, his own 
vice president during his first term (1801-1805), for 
his failure to disavow a last-minute bid for the presi- 
dency in 1800. Not only did this situation inspire the 
Twelfth Amendment, which created the system of 
official presidential and vice presidential candidates, 
but it also prompted Jefferson in his second term 
(1805-1809), as well as Presidents Madison (1809-— 
1817) and Monroe (1817-1825), to choose as their 
running mates aging politicians of limited dyna- 
mism whose primary benefit would be to deliver re- 
gional votes. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE CABINET 

The distribution of power inside the cabinet revealed 
a consistency that mirrored structural arrange- 
ments. After the president, the secretary of state was 
first among equals. In addition to its current role in 
foreign policy, the State Department also oversaw di- 
rect administration of the federal territories (later as- 
signed to the Interior Department), authority over 
ULS. attorneys (eventually housed in the Justice De- 
partment), and liaison responsibilities with Congress 
and state governors (now the responsibility of a vari- 
ety of White House officials). Only the Treasury De- 
partment—and its leadership—came close to rivaling 
the State Department. 


Leading political figures naturally gravitated to- 
ward this office, and presidents recognized that the 
State Department was a logical appointment for their 
closest allies. All of the Democratic Republican presi- 
dents (Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and John Quin- 
cy Adams) served prior to their own presidencies as 
secretary of state for other presidents. Only the last 
Democratic Republican secretary of state, Henry 
Clay (serving under John Quincy Adams from 1825 
to 1829), failed in his bid for the presidency. 


Only secretaries of the Treasury came close to 
matching the influence of their colleagues from the 
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State Department. This was the obvious case in the 
Washington administration, during which Alexan- 
der Hamilton (serving from 1789 to 1795) battled 
with Jefferson for influence with the president and 
for control over the national agenda. Likewise, dur- 
ing his lengthy tenure in office, from 1801 to 1814, 
Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin remained 
one of President Jefferson’s and President Madison’s 
closest confidants. William Crawford of Georgia also 
proved influential during his own extended tenure as 
secretary of the Treasury from 1816 to 1825. He left 
the office after coming in third out of four candidates 
in the divisive presidential campaign of 1824. 


In sharp contrast, the War Department exercised 
relatively little direct influence on policymaking, this 
despite the United States Army’s status as the largest 
single source of federal employment and, according- 
ly, the largest item in the federal budget. Henry 
Knox, who served as secretary of war for Washing- 
ton from 1789 to 1795, and his successors concerned 
themselves primarily with administrative matters, 
implementing policies usually developed in collabo- 
ration between the president, the secretaries of state 
and the Treasury, and other confidants. This ar- 
rangement was also in keeping with efforts to pre- 
serve civilian authority over the military. Although 
John C. Calhoun brought unprecedented political 
power to the War Department during the Monroe 
administration (1817-1825), he was the exception 
that proved the rule. Calhoun also oversaw the final 
transfer of most of the State Department’s responsi- 
bility for Indian affairs to the War Department. Sec- 
retary of State John Quincy Adams seemed eager to 
dispense with Indian affairs, part of Adams’s own ef- 
forts to reorganize procedures within the State De- 
partment. Calhoun was able to use the War Depart- 
ment as a stepping-stone to the vice presidency 
(1825-1832) under both John Quincy Adams and 
Andrew Jackson. 


If political relationships within the cabinet re- 
mained consistent, relations between the executive 
and Congress varied. After sharing a general consen- 
sus on many policymaking issues during the first 
and second Congresses, the emerging Jeffersonian 
opposition in Congress actively resisted the executive 
during the 1790s. This situation reversed itself from 
1801 to 1804, after the Republicans took control of 
the executive but before they constructed a majority 
in Congress. Yet partisanship alone did not dictate 
these problems. Members of both parties challenged 
the constitutionality of executive action in negotiat- 
ing the Louisiana Purchase, questioned the prudence 
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of the Embargo of 1807-1809, and openly chal- 
lenged military planning during the War of 1812. 


MANAGING THE CABINET AND FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


Whatever the developments within the federal capi- 
tal, the daily reality of executive operations was 
more often a product of external developments both 
at home and abroad. The cabinet offices that saw the 
greatest changes were the army and the navy, and 
for obvious reasons. Throughout most of the 1790s 
and the early 1800s, the army underwent regular re- 
structuring and a general increase in size as the feder- 
al government struggled to establish or preserve ra- 
cial supremacy over the Indians of the western 
frontiers. The Quasi-War with France and the em- 
bargo led to short-lived increases to the army. But it 
was the War of 1812 that caused the largest and 
most sustained military buildup in the early Repub- 
lic. Equally important, the disastrous military cam- 
paigns in 1812 and 1813 led officials in Congress to 
demand a series of administrative reforms within the 
army that continued into the 1820s. The navy saw 
similar increases during the Quasi-War, the Tripoli- 
tan War of 1801-1805, and the War of 1812. 


The State Department experienced its own grow- 
ing pains. The ongoing federal governance of the Old 
Northwest and the subsequent acquisition of the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Gulf Coast, and the Florida 
Peninsula required the consistent expansion of the 
territorial system. Managing those frontier territo- 
ries also forced the State Department to become ac- 
tively involved in asserting white control over Indi- 
ans, slaves, and free people of color in places where 
that power seemed most tenuous. Meanwhile, in- 
creasing commercial engagements overseas led Con- 
gress to authorize a growing number of foreign min- 
isters and consuls. 


In all these cabinet agencies, the number of ad- 
ministrative staff officials in the various federal capi- 
tals remained small even as the number of officials 
serving at home and abroad continued to grow. 
Weeding through the vast number of applicants 
seeking federal patronage was a major task for all 
members of the cabinet. Managing those officials 
after they received their appointments was no less 
taxing. Federal patronage also became one of the 
most potentially politicized activities of government. 
The use of patronage as a political tool only increased 
in the antebellum era as politicians increasingly 
looked on federal appointment as a means to achiev- 
ing strategic party goals. 
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Indeed, the changing attitude toward the use of 
patronage represented one of the most important 
shifts from the Age of Jefferson to the Age of Jack- 
son. 


See also Congress; Constitutional Convention; 
Constitution: Twelfth Amendment; 
Embargo; Louisiana Purchase; Presidency, 
The; Quasi-War with France; War of 
1812. 
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CAIN RIDGE  Sce Revivals and Revivalism. 


CAMP FOLLOWERS At Yorktown, Virginia, the 
site in 1781 of the last major battle of the American 
Revolution, Sarah Osborn remembered that she took 
her stand “just back of the American tents, say about 
a mile from the town, and busied [herself] washing, 
mending, and cooking for the soldiers, in which [she] 
was assisted by the other females; some men washed 
their own clothing.” While her “husband was there 
throwing up entrenchments . . . [she] cooked and 
carried in beef, and bread, and coffee (in a gallon pot) 
to the soldiers in the entrenchment.” When General 
George Washington stopped her on one of these trips 
and asked her if she “was not afraid of the cannon- 
balls,” she replied, “No, the bullets would not cheat 
the gallows. It would not do for the men to fight and 
starve too.” 
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Sarah Osborn belonged to the army, but she was 
not enlisted, and she was no “whore,” an undeserved 
reputation accorded to “camp followers.” Pre- 
modern armies had commissaries but no quarter- 
master corps. Instead, they relied on civilians to meet 
the soldiers’ needs. Most often they were the soldiers’ 
wives and daughters, and many times they brought 
their children, who also provided for the troops. 
Sometimes they were men too, and civilian men and 
women served as deputies, clerks, wagoners, con- 
ductors, nurses, sutlers, artificers, and laborers, and 
were paid as designated “retainers toa camp .. . per- 
sons . . . serving with the armies of the United 
States.” Color did not matter, nor did social status. 
Camp followers were black and white, freedpeople 
and slaves. Many times they were refugees whose 
lives had been destroyed by the British army and 
who followed American troops for protection and 
employment. This tradition of relying on civilians 
came from European armies, and Americans had 
used it in the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). 


During the course of the Revolution, General 
Washington recognized the indispensability of camp 
followers and issued rations at the rate of one retain- 
er for every fifteen soldiers. The rest of the retainers 
would have to provide for themselves by contracting 
their services directly to soldiers. Women and some 
men in this position most often served a “mess” of 
three to four troops. Male and female, adult and 
child, these retainers formed a community with their 
soldiers, and together they fought and won the 
American Revolution. 


See also Revolution: Slavery and Blacks in the 
Revolution; Revolution: Women’s 
Participation in the Revolution. 
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CANADA In 1749 asmall fleet of British ships an- 
chored in Chebucto Harbour and disembarked 2,500 
passengers to begin the establishment of Halifax as 
the new capital of Nova Scotia and as the North 
American base for the Royal Navy. In Newfound- 
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land, Captain George Brydges Rodney, governor and 
naval commodore posted to the island for the fishing 
season, undertook a major overhaul of the system of 
naval governance. Back in Britain, Parliament held 
inquiries on the Hudson’s Bay Company (HBC), with 
a particular focus on whether it was fulfilling its 
charter obligations to search for the Northwest Pas- 
sage. 


These simultaneous developments reflected a 
heightened British interest in overseas enterprises, 
particularly after Britain’s poor showing in the War 
of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748). They also 
represented policies originating in Britain, whether 
from the Ministry, Parliament, or the Admiralty, 
and that were implemented in colonies acquired in 
the eighteenth century, such as Nova Scotia, and 
commercial enterprises, such as the fishery and fur 
trade. This trend of overseas involvement became 
even more pronounced and widely applied after the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), but in the older colo- 
nies settled in the seventeenth century the metropoli- 
tan government met serious resistance. Acceptance 
of those policies or resistance to them reflected two 
distinct political geographies in British North Ameri- 
ca. One encompasses the colonies settled in the seven- 
teenth century, which became the United States. The 
other encompasses the commercial territories and the 
colonies acquired by conquest in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which eventually became the modern state of 
Canada. 


A REMADE IMPERIAL LANDSCAPE 

At the start of the Seven Years’ War, which unoffi- 
cially began in the Ohio River Valley in 1754, Britain 
held more territory than France in the northern half 
of North America. France’s control of Canada (the 
colony along the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes) and 
fle Royale (or Cape Breton), however, made it the 
dominant power. Britain’s control over Nova Scotia 
had remained tenuous since its conquest in 1710 and 
its cession in 1713. By 1754 the number of English- 
speaking, Protestant settlers had declined to approxi- 
mately 2,000, although supplemented by 2,500 
“Foreign Protestants.” The French-speaking, Catholic 
Acadians were numerically dominant at approxi- 
mately 15,000 persons. The native peoples in the re- 
gion numbered around 2,000, but remained a re- 
doubtable military power. Newfoundland had over 
5,000 permanent settlers, but they were scattered in 
outports along hundreds of miles of coastline and 
were oriented to a transatlantic, not continental 
North American, world. The Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny, despite its detractors, was a remarkably stable 
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A View of the Taking of Quebeck by the English Forces Commanded by Gen. Wolfe, Sep 13, 1759. This engraving 
from a 1760 issue of London Magazine shows the fall of Quebec to the British in 1759, a conquest that added thousands 
of French-speaking Catholic residents to the British Empire. © BETTMANN/CORBIS. 


British presence in North America. All of its trading 
forts, however, were on the shore of the bay, and it 
assiduously avoided involvement in military con- 
flicts either as allies of native peoples or against the 
French. Thus these northern British territories were 
no match for the more integrated parts of New 
France, particularly the port of Louisbourg on Tle 
Royale, the commercial and administrative centers of 
Quebec and Montreal surrounded by their well- 
populated agricultural parishes, and the extensive 
network of military and trading forts in the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes watershed. 


With the outbreak of Anglo-French hostilities in 
1754, British officials in Nova Scotia decided to at- 
tack Fort Beauséjour, which the French surrendered 
in June 1755, along with two other forts in the re- 
gion. Governor Charles Lawrence then issued orders 
for the deportation of Acadians to colonies from New 
Hampshire to Georgia. By 1756, when war was de- 
clared in Europe, a new British imprint was impress- 
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ing itself on the cultural and political landscape of the 
Northeast. 


Deportations of Acadians continued from 1755 
to 1762, leaving vacant thousands of acres of fertile 
farmland along the Bay of Fundy. After the fall of 
Louisbourg in 1758, Governor Lawrence invited New 
Englanders to move to Nova Scotia, and by autumn 
1760 approximately 7,000 had settled either on va- 
cated Acadian lands or in South Shore fishing ports. 
Meanwhile refugee Acadians, both those who eluded 
deportation and those who returned, settled in re- 
mote areas, such as the upper reaches of the Saint 
John River, on the north shore of Cape Breton, and 
along the Bay of Chaleur. Large communities of Irish 
Catholic fishermen congregated in Halifax and 
Canso, while Irish Protestant farming families settled 
among New Englanders, along with immigrants out 
of Yorkshire. In Lunenburg, German and Swiss Prot- 
estants put down deep roots. 
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The Island of St. John (renamed Prince Edward 
Island in 1799) was added to Nova Scotia in 1763, 
but politicking in Britain resulted in its division into 
20,000-acre townships and their distribution by lot- 
tery to wealthy proprietors, who agreed to settle the 
island. They then asked to be separated from Nova 
Scotia, which the Ministry agreed to do in 1769 if the 
proprietors agreed to finance the colonial govern- 
ment through quitrents (land taxes paid to propri- 
etors). By 1775 approximately 1,500 tenants from 
Scotland, Ireland, and England had settled on the is- 
land. To the north in Newfoundland, the permanent 
population grew to over 12,000 by 1780, dividing it- 
self between Irish Catholics along the Avalon Penin- 
sula and West Country settlers along Conception, 
Bonavista, and Trinity Bays. 


The fall of Quebec and Montreal in 1759 and 
1760, respectively, added approximately 70,000 
French-speaking, Catholic residents to the British 
Empire, as well as thousands of native peoples, many 
of whom had previously been allies of the French. 
The British devised distinct policies for inhabitants in 
these newest territories of the empire, articulated 
most prominently in the Proclamation of 1763 and 
the 1774 Quebec Act. Native peoples were to be self- 
governing, and their right of occupation on the land 
could not be extinguished except through an agent 
of the Crown. The Quebec Act provided for the con- 
tinuation of French civil law and thereby the sei- 
gneurial system of landholding, and it allowed Cath- 
olics to hold public office and the Catholic Church to 
collect tithes. 


A few Britons and British Americans moved into 
Quebec, most prominently Highland Scots who 
quickly came to dominate the ownership and man- 
agement of the Montreal-based fur trade. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had anticipated that the French 
defeat in North America would attenuate fur trade 
competition. Instead, the Highland Scots proved to be 
every bit as, if not more, aggressive than their French 
predecessors. The Montreal-traders pushed north- 
westward around Lake Winnipeg, traveled west 
along the Saskatchewan River system (even though 
they were on lands included in the HBC charter), and 
by 1778 had crossed into the Arctic watershed. This 
aggressive expansion finally forced the HBC to estab- 
lish inland posts after a century of trading from forts 
on the Bay. 


The American Revolution reconfigured the cul- 
tural landscape of North America once again. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 Loyalists chose to leave the 
United States, half of whom resettled in the northern 
loyal colonies. Approximately 35,000 came to Nova 
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Scotia, 20,000 of whom settled in peninsular Nova 
Scotia. The other 15,000 landed in ports in mainland 
Nova Scotia and by 1784 persuaded the British gov- 
ernment to set them off as the colony of New Bruns- 
wick. Among them were 3,000 free blacks, who soon 
learned that freedom did not bring equality in the 
distribution of land, in political rights, or in treat- 
ment by the courts. In 1792 over a thousand left for 
Sierra Leone, part of the first resettlement of free 
blacks in West Africa. Another 15,000 Loyalists set- 
tled south and west of Montreal, and soon were agi- 
tating for an elected assembly and English common 
law rather than French civil law. In 1791 Parliament 
obliged them by passing the Constitutional Act, 
which divided Quebec into Lower Canada and Upper 
Canada, the former predominantly French Canadian 
and the latter English Canadian. In Newfoundland, 
privateering during the American Revolution dis- 
rupted the migratory fishery, prompting a rise in 
permanent settlement on the island. Similar disrup- 
tions during the French Revolutionary and Napole- 
onic Wars (1792-1815) effectively ended the migra- 
tory fishery. 


Unrelated to but simultaneous with the Ameri- 
can Revolution was the third and last exploratory ex- 
pedition of James Cook to the Pacific (1776-1780). 
Among the expedition’s significant landfalls was 
Nootka Sound on the coast of Vancouver Island, 
where western Europeans got their first glimpse of 
the highly lucrative but short-lived trade in sea otter 
pelts. Reports from the expedition unleashed a race 
for the Pacific, both by water routes and across 
North America from Montreal. In 1793 an overland 
expedition led by the Highland Scot Alexander Mac- 
kenzie reached the Pacific, and his published account 
influenced Thomas Jefferson’s decision to commis- 
sion an American overland expedition led by Meriwe- 
ther Lewis and William Clark. 


POLITICAL AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

At the turn of the nineteenth century, there were 
seven British North American colonies. Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Lower Cana- 
da, and Upper Canada were established jurisdictions. 
In 1841 the Canadas were combined as one colony 
with two halves, Canada East and Canada West. 
Cape Breton became a separate colony in 1784, but 
political dissent and attempts at imperial economy 
prompted the British government to reunite it with 
Nova Scotia in 1820. Newfoundland had long had 
more inhabitants than some colonies, but not until 
1824 did a governor reside on the island year-round 
and oversee the institutionalization of a more com- 
prehensive colonial government. 
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Rupert’s Land, the Mackenzie Basin, and the Ore- 
gon Country were under the administration of the 
HBC after 1821. In 1811 the Scottish earl of Selkirk, 
Thomas Douglas, received a grant from the HBC of 
116,000 square miles south of Lake Winnipeg to es- 
tablish the colony of Assiniboia (or Red River). The 
arrival of Scottish and Swiss settlers prompted 
armed resistance from the North West Company and 
the local Métis community, that supplied pemmican 
and buffalo meat for the fur trade. The conflict con- 
tributed to the merger of the North West Company 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821, when Red 
River came under HBC governance. Although the set- 
tlement did not initially attract immigrants, it be- 
came a major settlement of Métis and retirees from 
the HBC. 


Political culture in post-1783 British North 
America was strongly influenced by the decision of 
the British government to enhance the executive 
powers of governors. Colonists were soon agitating 
for greater access to political power. As noted above, 
the complaints of Loyalists in Quebec resulted in the 
division of the colony with the 1791 Constitutional 
Act and the establishment of assemblies in both 
Lower Canada and Upper Canada. With the end of 
the Napoleonic Wars and the coming of extended 
peace, colonists became outspoken, and at times mil- 
itant, critics of executive powers. Governors and ex- 
ecutive councils controlled contracts for public 
works—such as roads, canals, post offices, and 
schools—as well as the distribution of public lands, 
which became a significant issue with the surge in 
immigration after 1815. Gubernatorial control of 
executive council appointments also institutionalized 
biases, particularly ones based on ethnicity, religion, 
and family connections. 


In Lower Canada and Upper Canada, political 
pressure for reform erupted in armed uprisings in 
1837 and 1838. After the suppression of the rebel- 
lions and the transportation of some of the French 
Canadian rebels to Australia, the British government 
dispatched Lord Durham to the Canadas to investi- 
gate the causes of the uprisings and possible solu- 
tions. His famous Report on the Affairs in British North 
America (1839) recommended the legislative union of 
the Canadas, which occurred in 1841, with the un- 
tenable objective of assimilating French Canadians to 
Anglophone (English-speaking) culture. He also rec- 
ommended implementing responsible government, 
in which the executive council would be appointed 
from elected members of the provincial assemblies. 
Nova Scotia received responsible government in 
1847, the Canadas in 1848, Prince Edward Island in 
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1851, New Brunswick in 1854, and Newfoundland 
in 1855. 


Movements for political change in British North 
America were more progressive than similar move- 
ments in Europe, and generally more conservative 
than movements in the United States. But in some 
respects the British North American colonies were 
more liberal than their neighbor to the south. Most 
particularly, they eliminated slavery before the em- 
pire abolished it in the 1830s and decades before the 
United States abolished it in the 1860s. Nineteenth- 
century British North Americans were also aware 
that their relevant standards of comparison for social 
change were in Britain, other white settler colonies 
in the empire, and the United States. Thus while soci- 
etal changes in both the United States and British 
North America suggested that their development 
was converging, the particularities of their histories 
reaching back to the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies often proved more determinative of distinctive 
identities than their shared occupation of North 
America. 


See also Acadians; Exploration and Explorers; 
French; Fur and Pelt Trade; Immigration 
and Immigrants: Canada. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT “You shall be hanged 
by the neck till you be dead” were the final words 
pronounced by the judge in capital cases where the 
jury delivered a guilty verdict. Newspapers recount- 
ed scenes of the individual, followed by a coffin, 
marched through town, often past crowds assem- 
bled for the public spectacle. The condemned ascend- 
ed the steps of the scaffold, where a clergyman of- 
fered absolution before the noose was placed around 
the neck, and the floor dropped from beneath the feet 
of the hapless individual. The still-living body jerked 
and choked; the bladder and bowels evacuated upon 
death. Broadsides and pamphlets completed the exe- 
cution, warning what awaited anyone who trans- 
gressed the rules of the new social order. 


Capital punishment continued, despite the new 
nation’s claims to a successful revolution that result- 
ed in, among other things, independence from En- 
gland’s sanguinary penal code. Although the new 
states used the death penalty for fewer offenses than 
England, it continued in a nation that prided itself on 
being a republic ruled by reason and law. In virtually 
all cases, states, not the federal government, deter- 
mined under what circumstances capital punish- 
ment was appropriate. 


Some of the founding generation loathed seeing 
a body swinging from the gallows, and though they 
could not bring themselves to advocate its complete 
abolition, their voices prevailed in diminishing its 
use. The primary proponents of the death penalty 
were the clergy, who quoted the Old Testament in 
justifying it. The Society of Friends, however, was 
the first and most visible group to oppose capital 
punishment. In 1792 Benjamin Rush, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, published a treatise of 
considerable importance in the movement to reduce 
the use of capital punishment. He was followed in 
1793 by William Bradford, attorney general for 
Pennsylvania, who wrote that hanging was an un- 
necessary deterrent. These thinkers and the Society 
of Friends had been influential in establishing the first 
prison in the United States, designed to replace corpo- 
ral and capital punishment with rehabilitative incar- 
ceration. 


After independence, there were fewer crimes for 
which an individual could be executed. After 1783 
adultery, sodomy, and witchcraft were no longer 
capital crimes. Pennsylvania was at the forefront of 
the movement to reduce the number of capital of- 
fenses. In 1790 it started punishing lesser crimes 
with imprisonment instead, and in 1794 Pennsylva- 
nia became the first state to use the death penalty for 
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first-degree murder only. Northern and Midwestern 
states followed Pennsylvania’s lead, while southern 
states continued the death penalty for many of- 
fenses, especially those committed by enslaved 
people. 


While every state provided for capital punish- 
ment, Virginia outstripped all other states in its use, 
officially executing 521 people, most of them en- 
slaved, between 1754 and 1829. Through the colo- 
nies and then the states more men than women, and 
more black women than white women, received the 
ultimate punishment. Women were most frequently 
executed for committing murder, arson, and infanti- 
cide. Also executed were some of the few remaining 
Native Americans. 


Every state inherited designated crimes for which 
only enslaved people could be executed. In the North, 
death penalty codes drew sharp distinctions along 
racial lines until 1780, when Pennsylvania began the 
process of abolishing slavery and in the process elim- 
inated racially specific penal practices. In southern 
states, such as Virginia, whites were not usually 
condemned to death for theft, but enslaved people ac- 
cused of the same crime fell victim to the hangman 
until 1785. Between 1785 and 1829 enslaved people 
constituted the vast majority of Virginians put to 
death. 


Literature about the condemned came in a vari- 
ety of forms. A few convicts sentenced to death told 
their stories from the gallows, though most did not. 
Their narratives were posthumously published and 
distributed by those desiring to ensure social order 
and assert the power of government in the new Re- 
public. Execution sermons, which originated in colo- 
nial Massachusetts, initially served to edify congre- 
gations assembled in church on Sunday, or gathered 
on the day of the hanging where the condemned per- 
son stood before them. By the time the new Republic 
was established, execution literature had become in- 
creasingly secular and rather formulaic: the con- 
demned confessing sins, thanking judges, warning 
others not to follow in their footsteps, praying for 
salvation, and describing tragedies they had encoun- 
tered in life. The purpose of these tracts was to make 
available to readers of the early national period the 
authorities’ perspectives on social conditions and so- 
cial order. Unfortunately, one cannot know with 
certainty the true thoughts of the condemned, but 
recently some of their stories have been salvaged 
from court records and other documents. 


Capital punishment continues into the twenty- 
first century, but by the end of the nineteenth centu- 
ry it had disappeared from public view, to be carried 
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out only behind penitentiary walls and before a se- 
lected audience. 


See also Corporal Punishment; Crime and 
Punishment; Law: State Law and Common 
Law; Law: Women and the Law; Police 
and Law Enforcement; Professions: 
Lawyers. 
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CARTOGRAPHY In North America in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, there was intense ri- 
valry between France and Britain for possession of 
North America. The European description and repre- 
sentation of the New World was never innocent of 
political implications. Therefore, geographic repre- 
sentations of the New World were always tied to the 
claiming of the New World. 


In 1718, the same year that a French merchant 
company founded the city of New Orleans, Guil- 
laume Delisle (1675-1726), whose official title was 
premier geographe du roi (first royal geographer), 
produced his map, “Carte de la Louisiane et du cours 
du Mississipi.” In the map, “La Louisiane” is placed 
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in broad letters across the entire Mississippi River 
basin. Delisle’s map was immensely influential and 
was used as a template for almost fifty years. Thom- 
as Jefferson had a copy of the map, and it was an im- 
portant source of information for the Lewis and 
Clark expedition (1803-1806). 


In direct response to Delisle’s map of 1718, 
Henry Popple (d. 1743), clerk to the Board of Trade 
in Britain, was commissioned to make a new map of 
North America that reflected British interests. His 
huge map, printed in 1733, is one of the largest maps 
of the entire eighteenth century, measuring ninety- 
three by eighty-nine inches. As the rivalry between 
Britain and France increased, the Board of Trade in 
1750 asked John Mitchell (1711-1768) to prepare a 
map of the British colonies in North America. Mitch- 
ell was a cartographer, physician, and botanist. He 
emigrated to Virginia in 1725, returning to England 
in 1746. The map was first drawn in 1750 but cor- 
rected and improved until it was published in 1755. 
Mitchell’s map became a base point for subsequent 
British cartographic representations of North Ameri- 
ca. Twenty-one editions were published between 
1755 and 1791. The fourth edition of Mitchell’s map 
lay across the negotiating table for the Treaty of 
Paris (1783) and was used to draw up the boundaries 
between the United States and its neighbors. Later 
versions of the map were used by the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. 


MILITARY MAPS AND MAPMAKERS 

The maps of Delisle, Popple, and Mitchell provided 
only a general picture of geopolitical alignments and 
claims. Some of the earliest detailed maps emerged 
from the French and Indian War (1754-1763). The 
British sent a large number of surveyors and map- 
makers to North America at the beginning of the war 
to prepare better maps and surveys. Military survey- 
ors and engineers, such as Samuel Holland (d. 1801), 
John Montresor (1736-1799), and Francis Pfister, 
became part of a sustained cartographic endeavor. 
After the war ended they continued to produce accu- 
rate maps and detailed surveys, many of them subse- 
quently printed by commercial publishers. 


To conduct war, it is essential to have accurate 
maps. In 1777 Washington wrote to Congress that 
the lack of good maps was a great disadvantage to 
the Continental Army. Congress agreed, and later 
that year it appointed Robert Erskine (1735-1780) as 
geographer, who in turn employed Simeon DeWitt 
(1738-1834). Under Erskine’s leadership many 
maps were drawn, consisting of almost three hun- 
dred separate sheets and accurate road maps. DeWitt 
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returned to New York to become the state’s first sur- 
veyor general in 1784. In that post he had an illustri- 
ous career that involved producing a detailed map of 
the state in 1802, a map of the route of the Erie Canal 
(1808), and a map of Manhattan in 1811. The Man- 
hattan map laid down the system of streets and ave- 
nues that guided the subsequent development of the 
city, giving it a distinctive grid alignment. 


EXPLORING THE WEST 

Before expansion could properly take place, the new 
nation needed to understand what lay in the blank 
space of the West, called “unexplored territory” on 
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many maps published in the late eighteenth century. 
The answer was to conduct surveys and make maps. 
From 1800 to 1838, much of the mapping of the na- 
tional territory was undertaken by the military on 
an informal, ad hoc basis. The resulting maps were 
essentially claims to territory, paper trails in a quest 
for imperial expansion. 


Federal mapping of the unexplored territory was 
a spasmodic affair. Survey teams were sent out on 
an irregular basis with differing aims, methods, and 
agendas. The most famous is the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition, sent out by Jefferson to find a trade route 
to the Pacific. The manuscript map by William Clark 
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Camp a Baltimore. This ink and watercolor map of Baltimore, Maryland, was drawn in 1782 by French engineers 
accompanying troops under the command of the Comte de Rochambeau. THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
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(1770-1838) of the territory was engraved by Sam- 
uel Lewis in 1814, and this printed map became an 
important key to unlocking the territorial mystery 
of the American West. There were other mapping ex- 
peditions. Jefferson also sent out William Dunbar (c. 
1750-1810) to Louisiana in 1804, and in 1819 Lieu- 
tenant Stephen Long (1784-1864) explored the re- 
gion between the Rocky Mountains and the Missis- 
sippi in an eighteen-month expedition. His later 
expedition in 1823 traveled to the St. Peter’s River in 
his exploration of the Red River, the forty-ninth par- 
allel and the Rainy Lake district. In 1832 the School- 
craft—Allen expedition went to search for the source 
of the Mississippi River. The western exploration was 
soon organized into a more rational pursuit when, 
in 1829, Colonel John James Abert (1788-1863) was 
placed in command of the Topographical Bureau in 
Washington. In 1838 the Army Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers was established by Congress and 
charged with the exploration and development of the 
continent with particular attention to the problems 
of transportation and the construction of a scientific 
inventory of the vast territory. 


MAPPING AND CLAIMING THE LAND 

The mapping of land is essential for making legal 
claim to it. Maps justify, reflect, and embody deeds 
to land. Maps are essential for acquiring land and 
selling land. In May 1785, two years before the Con- 
stitution was drafted and proposed to the states, the 
Continental Congress passed the Land Ordinance, 
which covered the Northwest Territory (of the Ohio 
River). Its full title was “Ordinance for ascertaining 
the mode of disposing lands in the western territo- 
ry.” To sell the land, however, it first had to be sur- 
veyed. Always the mathematical rationalist, Thomas 
Jefferson proposed dividing the land into geographi- 
cal square miles oriented north-south and east-west. 
A square division was simple, easily undertaken, and 
cheap to survey. Under the Land Ordinance and suc- 
cessive pieces of legislation, the land was surveyed 
into a rectangular grid that ran on a north-south 
(township) and east-west (range) system. The sheer 
size of the country meant that baselines had to be es- 
tablished; otherwise, the curvature of the earth 
would have caused the more northerly townships to 
be smaller. New baselines were established for every 
six to ten townships in lower latitudes and for every 
four to five townships in higher latitudes. Each 
township survey involved the compilation of field 
notes and the production of three manuscript maps: 
one copy was retained by the surveyor general, even- 
tually becoming the property of the state; a second 
copy was deposited in Washington; and a third was 
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used in the local land office. The maps in those offices 
became an important resource for land agents and 
for private sellers and buyers of land. 


The very first surveys were not encouraging. 
Survey costs were high and receipts were disappoint- 
ingly low. Better terms could be had from the private 
land companies. The need for revenue, however, 
forced the government back into the land-selling 
business in 1796, when the land parcel size was re- 
duced so that in some places sections (640 acres) 
could be sold. Over the years the minimum size of a 
purchasable lot was reduced, in 1800 to a half- 
section (320 acres) and four years later to a quarter- 
section (160 acres). This steady reduction in size, 
along with liberal purchasing arrangements, democ- 
ratized land sales—in principle if not always in prac- 
tice. The appropriation of the vast new lands of the 
Republic was not restricted to the rich and the few. 
Land was opened up to the modest and the many. In 
the wake of the Land Ordinance and subsequent land 
legislation came the greatest transfer of land in the 
history of the world. 


Mapping was also used to settle boundary dis- 
putes between the United States and its neighbors. 
Jay’s Treaty of 1794 was an agreement between the 
United States and Britain to establish commissions to 
settle the northwest and northeast boundaries. The 
former never met and the latter fixed the boundary 
at the Saint Croix River. Pinckney’s Treaty of 1795 
fixed the border between Spanish West Florida and 
the United States at the thirty-second parallel. 


But, maps were not always accurate. Land sales 
in upstate New York in the 1780s to people who had 
fought in the Revolutionary War used maps that 
cited nonexistent land. Maps marked areas as Great 
Desert that were in fact fertile. Maps were often used 
but not always to be trusted. 


NATIONAL MAPS 

The new Republic already had a popular geographi- 
cal work, Guthrie’s Geography, which was produced 
in England. This large text, first published in 1769, 
continued to be popular and appeared in successive 
editions until as late as 1842. However, Guthrie’s Ge- 
ography was written from the British perspective. 
The 1793 edition has a general map of North Ameri- 
ca including the United States, what became Canada, 
and part of Mexico. Although Canada is noted, the 
United States is not named. The latter is pushed up 
against a clearly depicted Canada and a vast wilder- 
ness beyond the Mississippi. The individual states 
have indistinct boundaries, with no obvious claims 
nor connections to the vast western lands, which 
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have Spanish or English names. The map depicts the 
United States as a ragtag group of small states clus- 
tering along the eastern seaboard. It exaggerates the 
size of Canada and the West and shrinks the new Re- 
public to minor significance. The map is full of Indian 
names, especially in the West, which is depicted as 
peopled and filled with potential allies and trading 
partners. It is not an empty wilderness ripe for U.S. 
expansion but a populated land, a place already in- 
habited. 


In 1794 Mathew Carey (1760-1839), an Irish 
immigrant to the United States, attempted to set the 
record straight by publishing Guthrie’s Geography 
with a new text, one more favorable to the new Re- 
public. He also had new maps drawn for the book, 
and these subsequently formed the basis of the first 
proper atlases of the Republic: Carey’s American 
Atlas, published in 1795 with twenty-one maps, and 
Carey’s General Atlas, published in 1796 with forty- 
seven maps. Both Carey’s American Atlas and Carey’s 
General Atlas contained maps of the different states, 
bringing them all together in one volume for the first 
time. It is not too fanciful to suggest that both books 
assisted in the unification of the newly independent 
states, placing the emphasis more on “united” and 
less on “states.” 


A central figure in the creation of a new national 
geography for the United States was John Melish. 
Born in Scotland in 1771, he settled in Philadelphia 
in 1811, where he remained for the rest of his life and 
became an important figure in the city’s vigorous 
book and map publishing business. He published his 
first large map of the United States in 1813 at a scale 
of one inch to one hundred miles. In 1816 Melish 
produced another map of the United States. At one 
inch to fifty miles it was a massive map. Melish was 
the first mapmaker to show the United States in con- 
tinental context from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
map was an act of geopolitical dominance; the new 
Republic had found its epic cartographic representa- 
tion, which was to shape and inform subsequent 
westward expansion. In 1820 he produced a beauti- 
fully engraved map, designed to be hung on a wall, 
as a public statement of a nation in the making. This 
map depicts the national territory as a continent full 
of the promise of the new West: huge, vacant, and 
inviting. The general statistical table, located in the 
bottom left of the map, lists the population then as 
18,629,903, yet Melish asserts that it is capable of 
supporting 500 million people. This map is not only 
a geographical description; it is a national celebration 
of a nation becoming a continental power, a map re- 
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flective of continental exploration and indicative of 
continental expansion. 


See also Exploration and Explorers; Geography; 
Land Policies; Northwest; Surveyors and 
Surveying; West. 
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CARTOONS, POLITICAL Samuel Johnson’s 
Dictionary (1775) defined caricature as drawings “in- 
tended as humour, satire, and comment.” Political 
cartoons fit this bill as well. The first American-made 
example is credited to Benjamin Franklin. Originally 
produced to urge intercolonial union at the 1754 Al- 
bany Congress, this engraving of a dismembered 
snake emblazoned “Join, or Die” became the ubiqui- 
tous symbol of colonial unity during the Revolution- 
ary period. Not until the ratification battle over the 
U.S. Constitution in the late 1780s did Americans 
begin to use cartoons as part of political discourse. 
Even though crudely drawn, these cartoons com- 
mented—at times through savagely direct dialogue, 
at other times by using pointed allegorical imagery, 
or both—on the intrigues, schemes, and decisions 
that shaped politics. For example, “Cong-ss em- 
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JOIN, or DIE. 








Join or Die. Benjamin Franklin’s woodcut for the 9 May 1754, issue of Philadelphia’s Pennsylvania Gazette became a 
symbol of colonial unity during the Revolutionary period. © CORBIS. 


bark’d on Board the Ship Constitution of America,” 
engraved in 1790, criticized attempts to locate the 
new nation’s capital in Philadelphia. As their ship 
travels from New York, a devil lures members of 
Congress, led by Pennsylvania senator Robert Mor- 
ris, toward certain death at the foot of a waterfall lo- 
cated just outside Philadelphia, while an unobstruct- 
ed waterway leads to the proposed Potomac River 
location. Another contemporary cartoon depicts 
Morris carrying Congressional Hall on his head to 
Philadelphia. 


British cartoons such as those produced by Wil- 
liam Hogarth or, later, James Gillray clearly served 
as models for the American form. But it was the 
American tolerance for dissent that permitted politi- 
cal cartooning to flourish in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. During the Adams, Jefferson, and Madison ad- 
ministrations, cartoons by the opposition grew 
particularly rancorous. Jefferson’s alleged pro- 
French sentiments, for example, aroused his critics 
who portrayed him as a madman or worse. An illus- 
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tration entitled “The Providential Detection,” dating 
from between 1796 and 1800, shows him on his 
knees before a fiery “Altar to Gallic Despotism,” 
wrestling the Constitution away from the American 
eagle to consign it to the flames. A flood of negative 
cartoons attacked both the Americans and the British 
during the War of 1812. William Charles, an artist 
who emigrated to America from Scotland in 1806 
and signed his early work “Ansell” or “Argus,” creat- 
ed as many as three dozen cartoons during the war, 
many of which feature the figure of John or Johnny 
Bull to represent the English. 


Cartoons sometimes appeared in newspapers or 
magazines but most often were printed as separate 
broadsheets and distributed in bookshops or by ped- 
dlers. With the advent of lithography in the 1820s, 
political cartoons were created in larger numbers and 
enjoyed a wider distribution. Reportedly, during 
President Andrew Jackson's scandal-plagued second 
term, as many as ten thousand copies of E. W. Clay’s 
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“The Rats Leaving a Falling House” were produced in 
Philadelphia. 


Few early cartoons survive, but examples can be 
found in the Library of Congress, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the New-York Historical Society, the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia, and the American 
Antiquarian Society. 


See also Humor; Newspapers. 
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CATHOLICISM AND - CATHOLICS Non- 
Catholic Americans have sometimes imagined 
Roman Catholicism ill-suited for the American ex- 
periment. Authoritarian, dogmatic, ritualistic, and 
tradition-driven, the Catholic faith for some has 
stood in the face of the liberalism and individualism 
of American culture. Such a dichotomy, however 
compelling in theory, does not do justice to the actual 
history of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States, particularly in the era of the American Revo- 
lution. Roman Catholics were among the nation’s 
most ardent patriots. They not only celebrated 
America’s democratic and republican culture, but 
also sought to adapt their religious practice to it. 
Faith in the holy Catholic Church did not diminish 
the passionate support of Catholics—both clerical 
and lay—for American ideals. 


The earliest Roman Catholic growth in the New 
World principally followed Spanish and French colo- 
nization. In the St. Lawrence River Valley and in Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, and the Southwest, Roman Catholic 
priests served as the religious arm of their respective 
empires. Although formidable in the seventeenth 
century, by the middle of the eighteenth century 
such mission work was drawing to a close owing to 
British supremacy in eastern North America, where 
the Roman Catholic presence was far weaker. Span- 
ish Franciscan missions in Florida and French Jesuit 
missionary activity in Canada effectually ended in 
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1763 when the British gained control of these regions 
after the Seven Years’ War. The Spanish retained a 
hold farther west for another half-century, allowing 
the Franciscans to establish dozens of missions 
stretching from Texas to San Francisco. But even this 
sovereignty ended in 1833 when an independent 
Mexico took over the region. 


In contrast to the strategic and sometimes vio- 
lent presence of the Spanish and French in the New 
World, English-speaking Catholic settlement in the 
mid-Atlantic in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies seems comparatively benign. Religious minor- 
ities who had found a small colonial niche in an in- 
creasingly Protestant empire, Catholic settlers would 
plant the seeds for a religious tradition that by the 
late nineteenth century emerged as the United States’ 
largest. But growth was slow during the colonial and 
early national periods. On the eve of the American 
Revolution, Catholics comprised less than 1 percent 
of the European-stock population of British North 
America. They had clustered primarily in and around 
Maryland, the only colony founded by a Roman 
Catholic (Sir Cecil Calvert in 1634). Small pockets of 
Roman Catholic settlement also appeared in New 
York in the seventeenth century and Pennsylvania in 
the eighteenth. In general, Catholics settled wherever 
a commitment to religious liberty dampened the 
prevalent hostilities toward their faith. 


The American Roman Catholic Church faced sig- 
nificant challenges in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. As several scholars have 
shown, anti-Catholicism was a leading feature of 
British nationalism during this period. Not surpris- 
ingly, British Americans shared this prejudice. De- 
spite the prominence of several leading Catholics in 
the Revolutionary generation, including Charles Car- 
roll, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, they 
were unable to escape the opprobrium associated 
with their faith. Even Maryland was not immune, 
and periodically Protestants there had tried to place 
bans on public displays of Catholic devotion. Added 
to this persecution, a crisis in European Catholicism 
provoked Pope Clement XIV in 1773 to dissolve the 
Society of Jesus (the Jesuits), an order responsible for 
training and supporting the vast majority of Ameri- 
ca’s small body of clergy. This institutional crisis 
was ameliorated only when American independence 
allowed the European hierarchy to appoint John 
Carroll the “superior of the missions” in 1784, an ap- 
pointment that Benjamin Franklin, a deist, had rec- 
ommended. 


The American Revolution, and the political inde- 
pendence it achieved, was a watershed for Roman 
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Catholics in America. Most, in fact, supported the 
Revolution, and some even helped to enlist the French 
in the Revolutionary cause. Like other marginal 
groups in the new American nation, Catholics looked 
to the new government for permanent provisions of 
citizenship. While the national polity did much to ex- 
pand religious freedom, eventually leading to dises- 
tablishment in all the states, Catholics remained po- 
litically marginalized in most regions during much 
of the nineteenth century. Several of the early state 
constitutions, for example, contained anti-Catholic 
prescriptions, limiting office holding to Protestant 
“Christians.” 


The church experienced modest growth in the 
early Republic. To meet the needs of an expanding 
population, Georgetown University was founded in 
Maryland (in what later became Washington, D.C.) 
in 1789, and two years later St. Mary’s Seminary 
was founded in Baltimore. For the first time, too, 
Rome allowed the election of an American bishop, 
John Carroll. Carroll helped articulate a distinct 
American Catholic identity, one that advocated En- 
lightenment ideals such as democracy, progress, and 
toleration as well as the relative self-governance of 
the national church. The historian Jay Dolan por- 
trays this period in American Catholic history as one 
in which the American church shed its aversion to 
modernity. A chief exemplar of this Americanized 
Catholicism was Mathew Carey, a leading Philadel- 
phia publisher responsible for many Catholic as well 
as Protestant books including the first U.S. edition of 
the “Catholic Bible,” the Douay-Rheims version, in 
1790. Carey’s Catholic faith sought common 
ground both with Protestantism and with strains of 
Enlightenment thinking. So, too, the Catholic con- 
vert Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton, America’s first 
saint, mixed traditional Catholic practices with ele- 
ments derived from her Protestant upbringing. From 
1808 to 1810 Seton founded the Sisters of Charity as 
well as a Catholic school for girls that combined rig- 
orous discipline with evangelical reformism. 


The American Catholic hierarchy’s commitment 
to republicanism was soon put to the test, however, 
when laity and clergy battled over the long- 
established trustee system of church management. 
The trustee system was a brilliant accommodation to 
a colonial situation in which resources were modest 
and clergy few. Ecclesiastical temporalities, in accor- 
dance with American law, were exclusively con- 
trolled by the laity, which meant that the laity had 
powers over church finances (including salaries) and 
the hiring and firing of employees. Thus empowered, 
the laity naturally pressed for the right to select their 
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pastors or dismiss them when it proved expedient. In 
the early nineteenth century, bishops and clergy suc- 
cessfully suppressed lay opposition by appealing 
both to American ideals of separation of church and 
state as well as to notions of authority in which 
power descended downward from Rome. Clerical vic- 
tory was assured by the migration to America of 
French clergy and bishops with distinctly Old World 
Catholic sensibilities. In the end, the lay-trustee con- 
troversies stimulated both a tradition of nativism 
among American Protestants and a strong suspicion 
of lay authority within the Roman Catholic hierar- 
chy both in America and Europe. 


An increase in immigration to the United States 
after 1820 profoundly altered the shape of American 
Catholicism. New immigrants crowded together in 
cities and swelled the proportion of Roman Catholics 
on the American religious landscape. Many of the 
new arrivals were impoverished Irish and German 
Catholics, who practiced their faith in ways that 
struck both American Protestants and some Ameri- 
canized Roman Catholics as dangerously foreign. 
Nativists would focus their anti-Catholic polemics 
on this new wave of Catholic immigrants in the 
1830s and 1840s. 


See also Immigration and Immigrants: Ireland; 
Imperial Rivalry in the Americas; 
Professions: Clergy; Religion: The 
Founders and Religion; Religion: Spanish 
Borderlands; Religious Tests for 
Officeholding. 
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CEMETERIES AND BURIAL In the colonies 
burial grounds were unsightly, haphazard places. 
They functioned solely as a means to dispose of the 
dead in which commemoration played no part. Most 
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Tombstone of William Wadsworth. This ornate stone 
marks the grave of William Wadsworth, who died in 1771 
and was interred in the Old Burying Grounds in Hartford, 
Connecticut. © LEE SNIDER/PHOTO IMAGES/CORBIS. 


burials were in earthen graves, although the elite 
began to construct chamber tombs above- or under- 
ground. 


Because the Puritans refused to sanctify burials 
by placing graves next toa church, New England had 
few churchyards. Bostonians were outraged in 1688 
when Edmund Andros, governor of the Dominion of 
New England after revocation of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth charter, placed the Anglican King’s 
Chapel on part of the first burial ground. Such senti- 
ments lingered in New England for over a century. 
By contrast, in New York and Philadelphia Protes- 
tants and Catholics created denominational burial 
grounds. 


Philip Freneau’s long poem “The House of Night” 
(1786) was the first American literary celebration of 
new notions about death in the context of nature and 
human history. The iconography, style, and materi- 
al of gravestones began to reflect changes in ideas 
about remembering the dead. Formerly, gray slate 
gravestones had been inscribed with stern admoni- 
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tions of death’s inevitability and life’s ephemerali- 
ty—memento mori (remember death), tempus fugit 
(time flies). Later, white marble markers declared 
themselves “Erected to the memory of” those who 
lay beneath. The traditional depiction of a death’s 
head yielded to cherubs and then the weeping wil- 
low. By the end of the eighteenth century, the sym- 
bol of the urn and other neoclassical details repre- 
sented death. Mourning pictures, embroidered or 
reproduced in varied artifacts, many with patriotic 
themes, depicted idealistic, naturalistic burial land- 
scapes that simply did not exist. Thomas Jefferson 
designed his graveyard at Monticello to reflect the 
“picturesque” landscapes of great eighteenth- 
century English gardens, which featured ruins and 
monuments amid luxuriant plantings epitomizing 
an Enlightenment reverence for “Nature.” 


The desire to ensure the perpetuity of graves 
dates from after the Revolution, when Americans 
began to worry about the impermanence of proper- 
ty. The loss of farms or estates could result in private 
family graveyards being plowed under. James Hill- 
house cited this concern in founding New Haven’s 
New Burying Ground in 1796. He shared his era’s 
desire to provide a more tranquil burial site away 
from the hubbub of daily life, where citizens could 
purchase “inviolable” family lots. However, in many 
growing cities graveyards took up valuable real es- 
tate. Many cities accepted the necessity of moving 
graves to peripheral sites. In 1806 Baltimore permit- 
ted the exhumation of the Eastern Burial Grounds in 
the city’s center and reinterment at a site more than 
a mile away. By the 1820s most of Manhattan’s old 
graveyards had been exhumed and reinterred else- 
where or simply built over. 


Boston’s population tripled between 1776 and 
1825, prompting the city to ban burials in individual 
graves in 1816 and increasing building of brick-lined 
shaft tombs and chamber tombs. Elite families with 
tombs knew that their funerary property would 
probably be sold or given to another family. They 
often heard of unscrupulous sextons or gravediggers 
who “speculated in tombs,” erasing names on mark- 
ers, emptying vaults, or compacting decayed re- 
mains. Bostonian William Tudor complained in 
1820 that New England graveyards left no room for 
enduring commemoration; burials were “indecently 
crowded together, and often, after a few years dis- 
turbed.” Vagrants found shelter in tombs, harassing 
passersby. Even the remains of General Joseph War- 
ren, hero of the Battle of Bunker Hill, had been lost— 
twice—in Boston’s Old Granary Burial Ground. If 
such was the postmortem fate of a Revolutionary 
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hero, how much worse was that of ordinary citi- 
zens? 


Elsewhere in the nation, the graves of heroes as 
grand as George Washington were failing as perma- 
nent memorials. Washington’s simple, rural Mount 
Vernon tomb (1799) was falling to ruin by the 
1820s. The family refused to exhume and reinter the 
first president in the national Capitol; not until 1831 
did Washington’s executors direct construction at 
Mount Vernon of a simple brick family vault and 
neoclassical marble sarcophagus to which the hero’s 
remains were moved in 1837. 


The new sensibility regarding the importance of 
commemoration was not the only reason for the re- 
form of burial methods and sites. Such reform was 
also spurred by public health concerns. In early- 
nineteenth-century New York, many believed that 
“malignant epidemic fevers” were spread by “nox- 
ious effluvia” emanating from churchyard cemeter- 
ies. Trinity (Episcopal) Churchyard held 120,000 bo- 
dies by 1822, some in graves less than two feet deep, 
with the stench obvious for blocks, causing mass 
evacuation of the living. Burials in Manhattan’s 
dense tip were eventually banned, owing more to 
economics—space was at a premium—than to mis- 
taken theories about disease. 


The term “cemetery” entered American usage 
with the founding and design of Mount Auburn 
Cemetery (1831), a “rural” Massachusetts burial 
ground that was at the same time a nondenomina- 
tional urban institution. Designed as a pastoral, pic- 
turesque setting close to the city of Boston, Mount 
Auburn sold family burial lots, establishing the 
“rest-in-peace” principle with legal guarantee of per- 
petuity of burial property. It served as a model for 
the creation of many other “rural” cemeteries in 
urban and suburban locations in the next decades. 
Many families moved remains to them from older 
graves and tombs through the antebellum era. 


See also Death and Dying; Health and Disease; 
Widowhood. 
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CHARACTER In the world of the early Republic, 
every man active in politics worried obsessively 
about his “character,” although not in the sense in 
which one would use that word in the twenty-first 
century. In the eighteenth century, character re- 
ferred almost entirely to one’s public reputation—an 
extrinsic, rather than intrinsic, quality. Character 
was something that one fashioned and held, so that 
one would speak of “acquiring” a character. In the 
early years of the new nation, the word took on tre- 
mendous political importance as leaders attempted to 
construct a distinctly American political tradition. 


The founders’ political reliance on notions of 
character was the product of the American Revolu- 
tion, which had tarnished their most important po- 
litical model, Great Britain. After spending much of 
the century striving to become more like their En- 
glish cousins, Americans found themselves thrust 
into a political wilderness of their own making. The 
Revolution added a further stumbling block to their 
efforts to create a new political world. The unity of 
the Revolutionary cause, always problematic given 
that roughly a third of the population remained 
loyal to England, at least at the beginning of the war, 
had given way to the bickering and squabbling of 
thirteen individual states with differing and some- 
times conflicting ideas about what sort of nation 
they were creating. But the founders still clung to the 
ideal of unity and continued to have exalted ideas 
about the necessity of working toward the public 
good. This Revolutionary legacy gave them a repug- 
nance for politics as usual. Politicians and party poli- 
tics were anathema to their ideas of good govern- 
ment, and they expressed disgust with the idea that 
they had risked their lives to found a nation that 
would become the tool of self-interested and self- 
serving politicians. 


ACQUIRING CHARACTER 

In this atmosphere, character became inordinately 
important as a means of insuring that only the right 
sort of men would stand at the helm of the ship of 
state. But how did one gain the proper character? 
That in itself was part of the problem. There really 
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were no clear standards or codified rules. At the most 
basic level, political leaders were supposed to be gen- 
tleman, but even this standard proved problematic in 
an American context. Unlike their British counter- 
parts, who could count on the aristocracy to provide 
a continuous standard to which other British gentle- 
men aspired, American society was much more fluid, 
and the differences between the highest and lowest of 
society were not that large. Because of this, young, 
ambitious, talented men such as Alexander Hamilton 
(a penniless newcomer who was an illegitimate child) 
could rise to prominence in just a few short years 
through their service during the war and could be ac- 
cepted as men of character. Even as men such as 
Hamilton were accepted into the political leadership, 
though, many, including Hamilton himself, began 
to complain that the door had been thrown open too 
wide and that men without the proper character 
were becoming political leaders. In addition, people 
argued about which qualities constituted the proper 
character. At stake was nothing less than what sort 
of political world they were trying to create as well 
as how inclusive the political realm would be. 


Losing one’s character was as problematic an 
issue as gaining it. One could certainly lose one’s 
character through obvious acts of corruption, such 
as stealing public money, although even areas like 
this were more ambiguous than might be imagined. 
At the time, there was no clearly established bounda- 
ry between public and private life, which is one of the 
reasons why character itself was so important and 
yet so problematic. Robert Morris, the superinten- 
dent of finance for the Continental Congress during 
the early 1780s, used his position for both the public 
good and private profit, something that loose eigh- 
teenth-century notions of conflict of interest al- 
lowed. 


Despite their abhorrence of politics as usual, po- 
litical leaders necessarily became enmeshed in politi- 
cal activities, such as organizing allies, attacking 
foes, counting votes, and contesting elections. Yet 
even as they strayed from their ideals in their own 
actions, the founders would have bridled at the sug- 
gestion that they were politicians. For most, this ten- 
sion between word and deed led them to cling to and 
insist on their own characters even more fiercely and 
to denounce the characters of their enemies even 
more viciously. One of the reasons that other found- 
ers repeatedly criticized Aaron Burr as a scoundrel 
unfit for public life was that he not only dirtied his 
hands in politics but reveled in it and did not even 
make an attempt to hide his delight. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER 

Further complicating the issue, when the founders 
talked about character, they were talking not only 
about their own personal character but about the 
character of the nation as well. The founders were 
obsessed by the challenge of how to establish a prop- 
er character for the nation. They believed that the 
success of the nation hinged on these efforts. As 
George Washington warned in 1783 after the Treaty 
of Paris had ended the war, “this is the moment to 
establish or ruin . . . national Character forever... . 
It is yet to be decided, whether the Revolution must 
ultimately be considered as a blessing or a curse: a 
blessing or a curse, not to the present age alone, for 
with our fate will the destiny of unborn Millions be 
involved.” 


Eventually, this reliance on character gave way 
to an acceptance not just of politics but of politicians 
and even political parties. Character came to be seen 
as largely dependent on one’s actions in private life. 
And politicians would be rewarded or punished by 
how well they served the party’s interest. Common 
origins were celebrated, not shunned, and the door to 
political life was thrown open to all—at least ostensi- 
bly. 


See also Fame and Reputation; Politics. 
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Andrew S. Trees 


CHARLESTON Founded in 1670, Charleston— 
spelled Charles Town in the colonial era—was the 
only major city south of Philadelphia during the co- 
lonial period. Ideally situated upon the Atlantic coast 
at the mouths of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers. 
Charleston grew steadily, achieving a population of 
approximately six thousand by 1740. This popula- 
tion had doubled by the early 1770s, making 
Charleston the fourth-largest city in British North 
America. 

More impressive than the population growth 
was the demographic and economic rise of the city. 
Originally settled by the English, Charleston’s eco- 
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nomic opportunities and tolerant religious and polit- 
ical policies attracted significant numbers of French, 
Scots, Irish, Germans, Catholics, and Jews, establish- 
ing it as the most cosmopolitan city in British Ameri- 
ca. Crucially, the most important source of popula- 
tion was Africa, as black Charlestonians—slave and 
free—always represented a significant proportion of 
the population and were a majority by 1750. 


By 1770 Charleston was arguably the wealthiest 
city in British America. Benefiting from British poli- 
cies and bounties, rice and indigo production made 
fortunes for the planters who produced the crops and 
for the Charleston merchants who marketed them. 
The institution of slavery provided a major corner- 
stone of this wealth and the leading Charleston mer- 
chants and planters were among the wealthiest men 
in the colonies. Charleston was the critical entry 
point in the North American slave trade, as hundreds 
of thousands of Africans landed there before being 
sold to the interior plantations, where they contrib- 
uted their expertise and labor to rice, indigo, and, 
later, cotton cultivation. 


Despite the economic benefits of the British con- 
nection, Charlestonians were generally supportive of 
the Revolutionary movement and, led by Christo- 
pher Gadsden and John and Edward Rutledge, were 
active in opposition to British policy from the time 
of the Stamp Act of 1765. Indeed, a major American 
victory was recorded at Charleston on 28 June 1776, 
when a combined British expedition under Sir Henry 
Clinton and Admiral Sir Peter Parker was defeated be- 
fore the defenses of Sullivan’s Island. Charleston, 
however, would later be the site of the greatest 
American defeat of the war, when on 12 May 1780, 
General Benjamin Lincoln surrendered the city and 
over 5,500 men to Clinton to conclude a forty-two 
day siege. Charleston suffered under British occupa- 
tion for the next two and one-half years, before the 
British evacuated the city on 14 December 1782. 


Charleston’s joy at American independence and 
the end of the occupation was tempered by a series 
of new and difficult problems. Devastated by a vi- 
cious civil war, South Carolina prepared to rebuild 
without the labor of the approximately twenty-five 
thousand slaves whom the retiring British had car- 
ried off. Additionally, during the occupation, the 
mercantile leadership of the city had swung to Loyal- 
ists and British merchants, as the British had allowed 
only those who took the oath of loyalty to engage 
in trade. That these merchants now stood to monop- 
olize the windfall profits from reconstruction caused 
serious rioting in the city. Finally, the collapse of the 
price of indigo, which had relied upon British boun- 
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ties, now withdrawn, for its profitability, contribut- 
ed considerably to the postwar depression of the 
1780s. 


With indigo in decline, planters turned their at- 
tention to the production of cotton. The development 
of the cotton gin in 1793 allowed the mass produc- 
tion of cotton and the revival of the fortunes of mer- 
cantile Charleston, bringing to the city a prosperity 
which surpassed even that of the earlier rice and indi- 
go boom. Unfortunately, however, the cotton boom 
also contributed to future problems. As cotton pro- 
duction became “king” in the Deep South, the need 
for a cheap and unskilled labor force made slavery 
“queen.” White Charlestonians had always been con- 
cerned by the large numbers of black residents who 
had dwelt among them. Nevertheless, from 1803 to 
1808 the city was the main port of entry for the Afri- 
can slave trade, and approximately 40,000 slaves 
were imported during this brief period. Now, as the 
slave proportion of the population continued to 
grow and as the northern states abolished slavery 
and grew increasingly critical of the institution, 
Charlestonians grew more suspicious of the black 
population, particularly the free black seamen who 
visited from the North and regaled black Charlestoni- 
ans with stories of their lives in the northern sea- 
ports. Thus, the hysterical reaction to the Denmark 
Vesey conspiracy of 1822 is more easily understand- 
able, as is the transformation of Charleston from the 
most open and tolerant to the most closed and intol- 
erant of American cities. 


As Charleston found itself increasingly upon a 
collision course with the developing northern com- 
mercial interests after 1820, it also witnessed its own 
decline as a major port. Geographically, Charleston 
was not well situated to control the cotton trade as 
the plantations expanded westward. Increasingly 
closed-minded and suspicious of outsiders, Charles- 
ton lagged in the development and utilization of new 
opportunities and technologies in business and trade. 
For example, Charleston built a railroad line to the 
interior in 1830, yet instead of running the railroad 
directly to the wharves, the line was built only to the 
city limits, necessitating an expensive transfer to 
wagon transport to the docks. With the advantage 
of rail transport negated, Charleston soon saw itself 
eclipsed by New Orleans, Mobile, and Savannah in 
the export trade. 


See also City Planning; Cotton; Revolution: 
Military History; Slavery: Slave Trade, 
African; South Carolina; Vesey Rebellion. 
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CHEMISTRY The birth of the new American Re- 
public and the origins of modern chemistry both oc- 
curred in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Although these two revolutionary transformations 
seem very different, there are a few connections. 


The immigrants who settled the North American 
colonies brought with them a broad range of chemi- 
cally based arts and crafts. These included cooking, 
tanning, dyeing, brewing, metallurgy, and the man- 
ufacture of ceramics, glass, soap, cosmetics, medi- 
cines, and potash. But these technologies were large- 
ly based on experience and tradition, with little 
understanding of or interest in the scientific princi- 
ples involved. 


In the colonies, chemistry could not compete 
with natural history. Most of the investigators men- 
tioned in Raymond P. Stearns’s Science in the British 
Colonies of America (1970) focused on the botany, zo- 
ology, geology, and geography of the New World. 
The strongest motivation for studying chemistry ap- 
parently came from physicians, and the first profes- 
sor of chemistry in the colonies was Dr. Benjamin 
Rush (1745-1813) of the College of Philadelphia. 
Rush, who had received his medical training in Edin- 
burgh, analyzed various American mineral waters 
and reported on their medicinal properties. He was 
also one of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, whose chief author, Thomas Jefferson, called 
chemistry “among the most useful of sciences, and 
big with future discoveries for the utility and safety 
of the human race.” 


It is ironic that the American Chemical Society 
has adopted as its icon Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), 
who lived in the new nation only for the last ten 
years of his life. Priestley, who was born in York- 
shire, was a Unitarian clergyman who wrote volu- 
minously on religion, history, rhetoric, law, educa- 
tion, politics, philosophy, and chemistry. His 
contributions to chemistry include the isolation and 
characterization of at least ten gases, most of them 
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previously unknown. The most noteworthy of these 
was oxygen, which he first prepared in August 1774. 
The name he chose, “dephlogisticated air,” reflects his 
adherence to the phlogiston theory, which held that 
combustible materials contain a principle of flamma- 
bility called phlogiston. 


Priestley’s support of both the American and 
French Revolutions and his unorthodox religious be- 
liefs made him a victim of verbal and physical attack. 
Finally, in 1794 he fled England with his family for 
the United States. He declined an invitation to become 
professor of chemistry at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and instead settled in Northumberland, a small 
town on the Susquehanna River. There he did little 
original chemistry, rather concentrating his scientif- 
ic writings to a defense of the phlogiston theory. His 
influence probably slowed American acceptance of 
the new “French chemistry.” 


Although the founder of this new chemistry, 
Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier (1743-1794), never visit- 
ed America, he is linked to the New World and to Jo- 
seph Priestley. Lavoisier learned of Priestley’s new 
gas from its discoverer, and after some investigations 
of his own, the French chemist concluded that the 
gas was what today is called an element. He named 
it “oxygen” and included it in the list of thirty-three 
“simple substances” that appears in his Traié 
elementaire de chimie (1789), arguably the first mod- 
ern chemistry book. Lavoisier correctly interpreted 
burning as the combination of the fuel or elements 
in the fuel with oxygen, not the loss of phlogiston. 
Thus, oxygen was literally a key element in what 
came to be known as the Chemical Revolution. 


Lavoisier, like Priestley, was a man of wide- 
ranging intellect and interests. Among his many 
public duties was membership in the Gunpowder 
and Saltpeter Administration. As a commissioner, he 
had an apartment and laboratory in the Paris Arsenal 
near the Bastille. From Lavoisier’s laboratory came a 
series of brilliant chemical discoveries; from the Arse- 
nal came gunpowder of unprecedented quality, some 
of which was used by the American colonies to win 
their independence. One of Lavoisier’s assistants was 
Eleuthére Irénée du Pont, the son of a family friend, 
Pierre-Samuel du Pont (1739-1817). Lavoisier was a 
member of the Ferme-Generale, a company of inves- 
tors that contracted with the French government to 
collect taxes. Not surprisingly, this organization was 
unpopular, and participation in it proved fatal dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror that accompanied the French 
Revolution. Lavoisier and his fellow “tax farmers” 
went to their deaths on the guillotine on 8 May 
1794. In 1799 Pierre du Pont and his two sons fled 
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their troubled native land for the young United 
States. Eleuthére brought with him the principles of 
Lavoisier’s new chemistry and his procedures for 
making munitions. He put both to use in the gun- 
powder factory he started on the banks of Brandy- 
wine Creek in Delaware, and proposed to call “Lavoi- 
sier Mills.” That factory became E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company or, more familiarly, 
DuPont—one of the world’s great chemical manu- 
facturing corporations. Thus, it can be argued that 
chemistry contributed more to shaping the new 
American nation than the young country contribut- 
ed to chemistry. 


See also Science. 
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CHEROKEES See American Indians: 
Southeast. 


CHESAPEAKE AFFAIR = On22 June 1807, off the 
Virginia Capes, the Leopard, a fifty-gun ship of the 
British navy, opened fire on the Chesapeake, a forty- 
gun frigate of the U.S. Navy. During the previous 
summer, two French warships had sought refuge in 
the Chesapeake Bay, and British ships had then taken 
up station off the coast. The proximity of their ships 
to land led a number of British seamen to desert, and 
some found their way aboard U.S. Navy ships, in- 
cluding the Chesapeake. British authorities were 
aware of this and complained to American authori- 
ties to no avail. 


On the morning of 22 June 1807, the Chesapeake, 
under Commodore James Barron, commander desig- 
nate of the U.S. Mediterranean Squadron, departed 
Hampton Roads for the Mediterranean. Barron had 
visited the Chesapeake only twice prior to its sailing, 
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and Master Commandant Charles Gordon had actual 
responsibility for the ship and preparing it for sea. 
Barron and Gordon were certainly not expecting any 
trouble. 


As the Chesapeake tacked to get off shore, HMS 
Leopard came up and hailed the American ship. Its 
captain, Salusbury Humphreys, said he had dis- 
patches for the Americans. As it was common at the 
time for ships to carry mail of other navies, Barron 
did not become suspicious, even though the Leopard 
had its gun ports open and the tompions out of the 
guns. Barron failed to call his crew to quarters upon 
the British ship’s approach as regulations required, 
but such practice was not regularly observed. 


The “dispatch,” presented to Barron by a British 
lieutenant, turned out to be a general circular from 
Vice Admiral Sir George Berkeley, the British com- 
mander in North America, ordering his captains to 
search for deserters from specified British warships. 
Humphreys did his best to avoid confrontation but 
insisted on the right to muster the Chesapeake’s crew 
for deserters. Barron said that all his seamen were 
Americans, and he rejected the search of a U.S. Navy 
warship. 


After some forty minutes of discussion, Hum- 
phreys recalled his lieutenant and ordered his men to 
open fire. The Chesapeake was wholly unready for 
combat. Equipment was piled high on the gun deck 
and guns were unprimed. The British fired at least 
two broadsides into the American ship, killing three 
of its crew and wounding Barron and seventeen oth- 
ers (one of whom later died). The crew of the Chesa- 
peake managed to fire only a single shot before Bar- 
ron ordered the colors struck to spare further 
bloodshed. Humphreys refused Barron’s surrender 
of the Chesapeake as a prize of war, but he mustered 
the crew, took off four men identified as deserters, 
and sailed away. The badly damaged Chesapeake then 
limped back into port. 


An explosion of indignation in the United States 
followed the event, and some legislators called for 
war. President Thomas Jefferson opposed war and 
merely ordered British warships from American wa- 
ters. Barron was made the scapegoat. Court- 
martialed, he was found guilty only of neglecting to 
clear his ship for action and suspended from the navy 
for five years. 


The affair led to a U.S. Navy order ending the re- 
cruitment of foreigners on its ships. It also soured 
U.S.-British relations. Ultimately London admitted 
that a mistake had been committed and returned the 
two survivors of the four crewmen taken off the 
Chesapeake (one man had already been tried and 
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hanged and the other had died in captivity). Al- 
though the U.S. Navy achieved a measure of revenge 
in the encounter between two other ships, the Presi- 
dent and the Little Belt, on 18 May 1811, the Chesa- 
peake-Leopard affair continued to rankle, increasing 
Anglophobia in the United States. Soon after, anti- 
British sentiment intensified, leading to the War of 
1812. 


See also Naval Technology. 
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CHESAPEAKE REGION The region of the Ches- 
apeake Bay is located along the mid-Atlantic coast 
and is bordered by the states of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. The Chesapeake hosted the first permanent set- 
tlement by the British in the New World— 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607—and other early set- 
tlements, such as St. Mary’s, Maryland, in 1634. 
Those early settlements were the first on the North 
American mainland to use, justify, and become de- 
pendent upon the institution of racial slavery. In the 
nineteenth century, the Chesapeake (also known as 
the Upper South) became a middle ground between 
North and South, between free and slave. 


The Chesapeake Bay is the largest estuary, where 
fresh and salt water mix, on the North American 
continent and provides more crabs and other fresh 
seafood to the United States than any other body of 
water. Though the bay itself comprises just under 
3,230 square miles of water, the Chesapeake ties to- 
gether a vast geographical area through its water- 
shed, which covers sixty-four thousand square miles 
spread over six states—Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New York—and 
the District of Columbia. 


ECONOMIC DIVERSITY 

During the eras of the Revolution and the early Re- 
public (1754-1829), the Chesapeake was an eco- 
nomically, politically, and strategically important 
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region. In the eighteenth century, its main economic 
activity was the cultivation of tobacco. Tobacco 
shaped many of the characteristics of Chesapeake so- 
ciety, including the prominence of its landed gentry, 
the dispersed settlement pattern organized around 
plantations, the limited number of towns and cities, 
and the reliance on enslaved labor. Between 1690 and 
1770, planters imported 100,000 people of African 
descent to the Chesapeake to work in the tobacco 
fields. By the 1740s, planters were less reliant on the 
slave trade as the size of the enslaved population be- 
came large enough to reproduce itself naturally. The 
African American population in the Chesapeake was 
therefore probably the most acculturated plantation 
society, meaning that the enslaved peoples adapted to 
and adopted aspects of the dominant Anglo culture. 


Although the Chesapeake had what one histori- 
an has called a “tobacco culture,” tobacco was not the 
Chesapeake’s only economic activity. By the 1750s, 
the Chesapeake was also an important producer of 
grains, especially wheat. Virginia alone exported 
600,000 bushels of wheat annually by 1774. In ad- 
dition, the Chesapeake annually exported tons of 
iron to England. Plentiful and accessible deepwater 
shipping, waterpower provided by falls, and abun- 
dant raw materials combined to make the Chesa- 
peake the leading exporter of iron during the eigh- 
teenth century. This diversity before the Revolution 
helped the Chesapeake feed and arm the Continental 
Army during the war, earning the region the nick- 
name of “the breadbasket of the Revolution.” 


THE REVOLUTION: UNDER ATTACK 

The region’s wealth, population, political activism, 
and location made it a target of constant raiding and 
fighting by the British during the Revolutionary War 
(1775-1783). In 1774 residents of Annapolis, Mary- 
land, staged their own tea party and Virginia’s royal 
governor, Lord Dunmore, dissolved the House of 
Burgesses for criticizing Britain’s punitive policy in 
Boston. Chesapeake political leaders like Patrick 
Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, and 
George Washington, among others, led the Revolu- 
tionary effort and organized associations, boycotts, 
and the Continental Congress. These leaders played 
key roles in declaring independence on 2 July 1776 
and forming a new nation. The Chesapeake saw 
heavy fighting and raiding in 1777 and between 
1779 and 1781. Campaigns by Lord Dunmore and 
General Sir William Howe in 1777, Admiral Richard 
Howe in 1779, and Benedict Arnold in 1780 and 
1781 resulted in the burning and plundering of the 
Virginia towns of Portsmouth, Suffolk, Norfolk, Pe- 
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tersburg, and Richmond, among others. The Revolu- 
tionary forces achieved victory in two crucial battles 
that took place in the Chesapeake. The Battle of the 
Chesapeake was a naval battle that occurred near the 
mouth of the bay on 5 September 1781 between Rear 
Admiral Thomas Graves’s British fleet and Rear Ad- 
miral Comte de Grasse’s French fleet. The French 
were victorious, preventing the Royal Navy from re- 
supplying Lord Charles Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
Virginia, and ensuring that George Washington 
would receive reinforcements from New York 
through the Chesapeake. As a result of this defeat, 
the British under Cornwallis were compelled to sur- 
render at the Battle of Yorktown on 19 October 1781 
and to recognize the independence of the United 
States. In 1783 Congress ratified the Treaty of Paris 
ending the war while convened in Annapolis, seat of 
the new federal government. 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

After the war, citizens of the new nation began to 
build the institutions and infrastructure necessary 
for a new nation. The region’s inhabitants continued 
to deemphasize tobacco, especially in Maryland, in 
favor of grains and industry; built a variety of inter- 
nal improvements; and developed more towns and 
cities. Though slavery remained important, wheat 
agriculture required fewer laborers than tobacco. 
Virginians therefore played a significant role in the 
development of the internal slave trade with the Deep 
South. Due to the region’s strategic importance, 
shipbuilding became an even more prominent indus- 
try after the Revolution. The Norfolk Naval Ship- 
yard, founded in 1767 and burned by the British in 
1779, became the Continental Navy Yard in 1801, 
two years after the creation of the Navy Yard in the 
new national capital of Washington. Fells Point and 
St. Michaels in Maryland were important centers for 
building the famous Baltimore clipper ships. 


Trade stimulated urban growth and internal im- 
provements after the war. Baltimore (founded 1729, 
incorporated 1796), Norfolk (founded 1682, incor- 
porated 1736), and Richmond (founded 1737, incor- 
porated 1742, and became Virginia's capital in 1780) 
grew significantly and became leading supply cen- 
ters. Smaller towns, like Chestertown in Maryland 
and Alexandria, Charlottesville, and Leesburg in Vir- 
ginia, also expanded. Entrepreneurs and investors 
built new roads, turnpikes, and canals, like the James 
River and Kanawha and the Potomac in the 1780s 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad in the 1820s. 
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After tense debates, Congress followed President 
Washington’s suggestion to place the capital of the 
new nation on the Potomac River on lands donated 
by Maryland and Virginia. In 1791 the planning, 
surveying, and construction of the District of Co- 
lumbia began. The federal government moved from 
Philadelphia to Washington City in 1800. Hostilities 
once again erupted between Great Britain and the 
United States in 1812, and in 1814 British troops 
burned Washington’s public buildings and besieged 
Baltimore. The burning of Washington helped ce- 
ment the federal government’s home there and the 
city was quickly rebuilt and expanded. The British 
shelling of Fort McHenry in Baltimore Harbor was 
the last time a foreign navy fired in the Chesapeake 
region; the attack prompted Francis Scott Key to 
write “The Star-Spangled Banner,” which later be- 
came the national anthem. 


See also Agriculture: Overview; Revolution: 
Military History; Revolution: Naval War; 
Shipbuildng Industry; Slavery: Slave 
Trade, Domestic; Slavery: Overview; 
“Star-Spangled Banner”; War of 1812; 
Washington, Burning of; Washington, 
D.C. 
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CHILDBIRTH AND CHILDBEARING When 
the English settled in North America, they brought 
with them English birthing traditions. The most 
prominent of these customs was the midwife, who 
relied on the camaraderie of laboring women’s fe- 
male neighbors and relatives for assistance. Histori- 
ans refer to this longtime practice of women gather- 
ing for hours and days under the auspices of a 
midwife as “social birth.” Birth was not a private 
medical event during the colonial and early national 
periods, but a quasi-public social event albeit for 
women only. Birth networks were not universal, 
however. In isolated rural areas, women often found 
themselves alone during birth or with only their 
husbands for support. 


Prior to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
women customarily excluded husbands as well as 
physicians from the birthing chamber. Midwives 
summoned doctors only during difficult deliveries. 
Eventually prompted by the interest and expertise of 
men like William Shippen, who trained in Europe 
and taught the first midwifery classes for physicians 
in the North American colonies, women in urban 
areas began to invite physicians to attend births in 
the 1760s. Physicians’ presence at normal births in- 
creased gradually throughout the nineteenth centu- 
ry, although other childbirth traditions remained 
static. Women often gave birth in birthing chairs (a 
chair with a hole in the seat), or leaning against an- 
other woman in either the sitting or standing posi- 
tion. Until birth moved from women’s homes to the 
hospital in the twentieth century, it remained an 
event controlled by women even in the presence of a 
male physician. 


As long as birth remained in the home, midwives 
and physicians treated birth in virtually identical 
ways: they spent the bulk of their time comforting 
laboring women and waiting for babies to be born. 
Medical interventions were minimal, although doc- 
tors, unlike midwives, did have at their disposal a 
greater array of obstetric instruments, most notably 
forceps. The first British record of forceps use ap- 
peared in the second quarter of the eighteenth centu- 
ry. Despite the availability of these instruments, 
however, most doctors (and all midwives by law) 
limited their medical activity to periodically examin- 
ing the cervix, lubricating the perineum to aid 
stretching and avoid tearing, “catching the baby” 
(“catching babies” was the trademark phrase used by 
midwives to describe their vocation), and tying the 
umbilical cord. 
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Birth was a communal female affair in the South 
as Well as the North. It was common in the South for 
black and white women to attend each other’s births. 
In letters and diaries, white women occasionally ex- 
pressed appreciation for a slave’s assistance during 
birth, and white women apparently reciprocated 
when slaves were in similar need. Unmarried sisters 
appear to have been the most valued birth attendants 
in the South, although birth networks were large 
and bonded married women to each other. 


Following the example of women in the urban 
Northeast, some wealthy southern women began to 
rely on male physicians before the Civil War, al- 
though this change in primary birth attendant oc- 
curred more slowly in the South than in the North. 
Physicians and midwives also probably cooperated to 
a greater extent in the South; even when physicians 
were present at a birth, their casebooks indicate that 
a midwife was usually there too. 


Pregnancy, childbearing, and_ breast-feeding 
dominated most women’s lives during the colonial 
and early national periods. In 1800 white women of 
childbearing age gave birth to an average of 7.04 
children, and women often wrote of the strain of un- 
relenting childbearing. As Abigail Adams observed in 
1800 of a young relative, “It is sad slavery to have 
children as fast as she has.” Partly as an effort to 
space pregnancies, mothers customarily breast-fed 
their children for several years. Lactation tends to 
suppress ovulation; in an era without readily avail- 
able contraception, prolonged lactation often served 
as the only method of birth control. Women who did 
not breast-feed, or who breast-fed minimally, gave 
birth annually. Women who practiced extended 
breast-feeding gave birth every two to five years. 


Extant midwives’ records indicate that the ma- 
ternal death rate in the eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth centuries was one maternal death for 
every 200 births, or one-half of 1 percent of births. 
Although this is 62 times higher than the maternal 
death rate in the early twenty-first century, it is 
vastly lower than early Americans’ notions of the 
maternal death rate. Women believed the possibility 
of death during birth was so great that they spent 
considerable time worrying about and planning for 
that possibility. Some historians speculate that 
women feared birth as “potential death,” despite the 
small number of actual deaths, because Puritan min- 
isters stressed the chance of death in childbirth. 
When women did die in childbirth, either hemor- 
rhage or postpartum infection usually caused the 
deaths. 
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Birth Certificate for Anna Barbara Schwarm. This watercolor and ink drawing by German-American artist Friederich 
Krebs marks a birth that occurred in 1780 in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Native American families were considerably 
smaller than white families, and the fewer pregnan- 
cles experienced by Native American women likely 
translated to significantly lower maternal mortality. 
Indian women gave birth to roughly half the number 
of children that white women had, probably owing 
to heavy physical labor, diets low in fat, and lengthy 
periods of breastfeeding, all of which contributed to 
fewer menstrual cycles. There is also evidence that 
Native Americans had knowledge of herbal abortifa- 
cients (substances that induce abortion)—juniper 
berries, slippery elm bark, pennyroyal, tansy, pep- 
permint, spearmint, rosemary, and catnip—and 
probably shared that knowledge with white women 
whose birth rate declined throughout the nineteenth 
century. Native Americans also practiced infanticide 
to limit their numbers, and some tribes forbade sexu- 
al intercourse with lactating women, effectively lim- 
iting population in these ways. African American 
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slaves also seemed consciously to limit births. Physi- 
clans occasionally reported that slaves miscarried 
more often than white women, either because of ex- 
cessive work or, as plantation owners complained, 
because slaves deliberately aborted fetuses as a form 
of resistance. 


English observers often remarked on the appar- 
ent ease with which Native American women gave 
birth. According to white observers, Native Ameri- 
can women preferred giving birth alone (and largely 
in silence), although there is evidence that relatives 
closely monitored the progress of women’s labors. A 
host of herbal remedies also seems to have been avail- 
able to Indian women to reduce pain during labor. 
Given their knowledge of pain remedies, cultural 
prohibition on expressions of pain, and relaxed atti- 
tudes toward childbirth, Indians deemphasized the 
pain of childbirth. In sharp contrast, European 
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Americans considered pain the salient characteristic 
of birth. 


The varied experience of women living in North 
America during this era is evidence that birth is an 
event influenced as much by culture and cultural ex- 
pectations as by biology and medicine. 


See also Biology; Gender: Ideas of Woman- 
hood; Marriage; Medicine; Sexual 
Morality; Sexuality; Women: Overview. 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE It is hard- 
ly an exaggeration to observe that the character of a 
nation is formed in its nurseries. What is so striking 
about the nurseries of America are the differences 
among them. At least three distinct childhood cul- 
tures can be discerned, sources of intranational con- 
flict as well as whatever richness such diversity may 
contribute to the country. 


INDIAN CHILDHOOD 

Indian children were born at approximately four- 
year intervals as a result of protracted breast- 
feeding, prohibitions on sexual relations while nurs- 
ing, and abortion. A 50 percent death rate among the 
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children, partly due to infanticide, stabilized the size 
of the population. 


The aim of Native American parents was to train 
male hunter-warriors, who would be required to act 
individualistically yet always conform to the de- 
mands of a communal, conservative, homogenous 
society. Females were instructed as planter-gatherers 
and had to possess wilderness survival skills as keen 
as the males. 


An Indian mother fondly cared for her child. For 
three years or even longer she nursed, and in the case 
of her death the father might be expected to assume 
the feeding. She kept her offspring close to her, usu- 
ally transported on a cradle board. In these early 
years the child was unlikely to experience the intru- 
sion of a sibling. 


The world of young Indians changed dramatical- 
ly at the age of three, when they were thrust onto 
their own resources and expected to discover their 
own ways, neither coerced by parents nor struck by 
them, a permissiveness that Europeans found amaz- 
ing. Nevertheless, these young children must have 
remained under the watchful eyes of their parents 
and, probably, of the whole village community. 
With the mother as a secure base, the child could ex- 
plore any strange situation, which is what it was ex- 
pected to do by way of building confidence and mov- 
ing toward autonomy. 


Along the way, children were fit into clearly de- 
fined gender roles. Girls learned games that led to the 
performance of household duties, while boys’ activi- 
ties—ball games, archery, and fishing—were ante- 
cedents to a hunter-warrior occupation. Scantily 
clad in winter, boys hardened their bodies as they did 
their minds; their elders expected of them self-control 
and absence of womanly emotion. The example of 
parents, especially warrior-fathers, repudiating cor- 
poral punishment must have contributed to the exer- 
cise of restraint by their children, particularly sons. 


In a social environment that placed a premium 
on the ability to withstand suffering without flinch- 
ing, pain could not be used as a coercive force. Not 
only did children thus feel protected from punish- 
ment by their families, but—being specially linked to 
the spiritual world—they received kindness and re- 
spect. Furthermore, the patience and stoicism fos- 
tered by an infancy in the cradle board made the Indi- 
an child receptive to an indulgent early training. 


Self-restraint and stoicism were closely linked to 
the development of autonomy, a major adult goal. 
In the Indian cosmos, power was invisibly gained 
and lost; it was best to avoid others for fear of antag- 
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Children of Commodore John Daniel Danels. A portrait of the children and two servants of John Danels, a Baltimore 
merchant, ship owner, and naval officer (c. 1826). THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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Portrait of Ann Proctor. Six-year-old Ann Proctor displays 
her favorite doll in this portrait, painted in 1789 by Charles 
Willson Peale. Ann‘s doll was later exhibited with her 
portrait in the Hammond-Harwood House in Annapolis, 
Maryland. © KEVIN FLEMING/CORBIS. 


onizing. Thus, the presentation of a stoical exterior 
was linked to autonomy. Psychological literature at 
the turn of the twenty-first century leaves no doubt 
that the absence of corporal punishment nurtures 
autonomy. 


Education of the young was not only imparted 
by the example of elders but also was explicitly 
transmitted by storytelling. This oral literature was 
entertaining, but more important it conveyed cul- 
tural beliefs and practices. 


The transit from childhood to adulthood was 
well defined. For girls there were sometimes rituals 
surrounding the onset of menstruation. For boys, 
whose passage through puberty was less biologically 
evident, there were more elaborate ceremonies: the 
huskinaw and the vision quest. Both involved isola- 
tion as well as sensory deprivation and stimulation. 
The purposes were to begin life on a new course, 
though without forfeiting the training of childhood, 
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or to locate through visions the spirits that dominat- 
ed the young person’s life. 


EUROPEAN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 

The Europeans who settled along the Atlantic sea- 
board in the seventeenth century were mostly En- 
glish. They established themselves in villages and on 
isolated farms. New England was distinguished by a 
patriarchal religion that was duplicated by the com- 
manding presence of the father in a large, stable nu- 
clear family. In the Chesapeake region a high mortal- 
ity rate led to constant reshaping of the household in 
a smaller form. In both regions the neonate was 
swaddled for about three months, whereas breast- 
feeding continued through the first year. When it 
ceased, conception became easier and probably oc- 
curred within the next several months. 


Until the baby walked it was carried in the arms 
of its parents, one or both of whom could be expected 
to die early in the life of the Chesapeake child. The 
trauma of parental loss in the Chesapeake was paral- 
leled in New England by the drama of breaking the 
child’s will, a systematic suppression of early at- 
tempts at self-assertion accomplished by a mental 
manipulation of the youngster that was sanctioned 
by religious ideology. 

Corporal punishment, an English inheritance, 
was pervasive in both regions, administered to boys 
and girls by either parent. Clothing was a badge of 
age and sex. At seven or eight years old, boys moved 
from skirts into breeches, marking their entrance to 
manhood as well as into the workforce. Girls re- 
mained skirted, symbolizing their continuing— 
indeed, lifelong—subordination to males; they were 
also initiated into chores appropriate to their gender. 
Church membership was customarily not granted 
until young adulthood, though the age was lowered 
as church elders became worried about the salvation 
of youth and the future of the church. 


Apprenticeship was directed at older children, 
and so was education. Masters, like fathers, were re- 
quired to feed and clothe as well as teach their 
charges. Among the New England Puritans, reading 
was considered a necessary complement of child- 
hood, since it provided access to Scripture. Such is- 
sues as spirituality, leaving the home, and education, 
focused as they were on youth, helped to create a 
transitional stage between childhood and adulthood 
that, by the late seventeenth century, can be called 
adolescence. 


The eighteenth century was characterized by the 
growth of population and wealth, the latter contrib- 
uting significantly to the lengthening of childhood. 
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Non-English immigrants—Dutch, German, and 
Scots-Irish—flowed into the colonies, another devel- 
opment that altered childhood. 


Those colonists who remained deeply influenced 
by religion, most typically members of nuclear fami- 
lies living in isolated rural areas, can be labeled Evan- 
gelicals; they persisted in believing that children were 
depraved and in attempting to break their wills. A 
new secularism, often associated with the Enlighten- 
ment as well as the emerging world of commerce, en- 
abled other mothers and fathers, more moderate 
than the Evangelicals and most often found in afflu- 
ent farming villages and commercial towns, to deal 
in a gentler way with the young, expecting responsi- 
bility without demanding submission. Yet a third 
group of parents, genteel in their circumstances with 
a prosperity based on landownership and slavehold- 
ing, indulged their children, not in order to nurture 
them, but out of indifference to them. 


But all European American households shared 
the belief that children must be controlled, even if the 
War for Independence both reflected and contributed 
to some loosening of household authority. Far more 
than the American Revolution, the industrial revolu- 
tion altered domestic life in the United States. During 
the early nineteenth century, the movement from 
traditional agricultural communities into industrial 
towns and cities was characterized by the emergence 
of two distinctly different sorts of childhoods— 
middle-class and working-class—a process that was 
only beginning in 1829, primarily in the Northeast. 


The urban middle-class household was charac- 
terized by the absence of the father, now at his office 
or factory, and the dominance of the mother. Her 
emphasis was less on corporal punishment than on 
internal control of her children, often enough 
through the employment of guilt (whereas shame 
had been the instrument of social control in tradi- 
tional rural society). Insular though this family was 
in the new mass society, upward social mobility was 
a goal to be accomplished through education outside 
the home. Schooling took on a new urgency, and the 
age-graded classrooms that emerged in the cities re- 
flected and intensified division in all aspects of a soci- 
ety once organically unified. 


In the working class, the factory replaced the 
home as the place of employment. Children had al- 
ways toiled as part of the household. Now they be- 
came wage earners and major supporters of families 
struggling simply to survive. Although still domi- 
nated by their parents, they were less susceptible to 
control, especially in immigrant families where chil- 
dren grasped American culture unburdened by the 
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Old World past and, thus, appeared wiser than their 
parents. 


AFRICAN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 

Most of the Africans brought to North America orig- 
inated in west and west-central Africa, where 
women nursed their children for two to three years 
and abstained from sexual intercourse until weaning 
was complete, yielding a birth interval of three to 
four years in the manner of Native Americans. There 
were few African American children until several 
decades into the eighteenth century, when the slave 
population began to reproduce itself naturally. Then 
nursing lasted only a year, suggesting that slaves ac- 
culturated to European American practices or were 
forced by work requirements to adjust. 


On the plantation, only one of several slave expe- 
riences, mothers were expected to return to work 
soon after giving birth. They had either to take their 
infants into the fields or return to the slave quarters 
three or four times a day to feed them. The death rate 
of black infants was exceptionally high compared to 
that of their white counterparts. 


Once weaned, babes were under the watch of 
other children, frequently siblings, only a few years 
older than themselves. (Babysitting chores usually 
ended at seven or eight.) This child-care practice was 
sanctioned by African tradition. But while in Africa 
these child caretakers were part of the village social 
structure, in America they were largely unsuper- 
vised and cannot have been trustworthy. 


On the plantation, then, the mother was fre- 
quently inaccessible to the African American child. 
Such separation must have engendered fear in the 
youngster, although the presence of a familiar com- 
panion-caretaker in a recognizable place probably 
mitigated the bad feelings. 


In the Chesapeake area, mothers appear not to 
have been separated by sale from their young chil- 
dren and so could expect to see them in the evenings. 
On large plantations, over half the fathers might also 
be present. Other fathers and older, working children 
were likely to reside on nearby farms. Furthermore, 
a kinship network appeared during the course of the 
eighteenth century similar to that in Africa, allowing 
most children to live in the presence of familiars. 


The games slave children played were the conse- 
quence of a dawning recognition of their enslaved 
condition. Whipping and auction provided ways of 
acting out so as to neutralize the real events. Also a 
portent of the future was the way meals were served 
to them: in troughs, as though they were animals. 
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The diet was poor and did not improve until they 
were adult workers. The master treated them less as 
stock than as his little pets (though he treated his 
own children similarly), spoiling them while their 
parents attempted to enforce discipline by whipping 
them in anticipation of their future. 


African American parents were training chattel 
slaves to be submissive workers, conforming (at least 
in appearance) to the demands of house mistresses, 
drivers, and owners who felt free to interfere in the 
child-rearing process. Some historians believe that 
parents were able to instill self-esteem in children, 
but given the limited time old and young spent to- 
gether, this seems unlikely. 


Despite the beatings and perhaps because of the 
patronizing attitude of the master, childhood did not 
demand more than light work until about the age of 
twelve, when many of the children left home and the 
harsh field life began. Even the cushioning effect of 
the kinship system could not protect the young at 
this point, which surely marked the movement from 
childhood into adulthood. It was an abrupt change. 
The separation of the child from his or her family as 
a pre-adolescent could only intensify the fears of 
early childhood, a situation that served the interest 
of the slaveholder if only by investing the alternative, 
escape, with terror. Separation would have served as 
an obstacle to the normal socialization of a young 
person. 


Of the three separate childhoods described here, 
it was the European American variety that changed 
most from 1754 to 1829, and that transformation 
was prompted by shifting economic conditions. The 
European Americans were dominant in North Amer- 
ica, not only due to their numbers but also their eco- 
nomic, social, and political power. Their culture 
flourished, and they consciously suppressed the cul- 
tures of the Indians and the African Americans. The 
model of domination-submission was learned in the 
nursery. 


See also Divorce and Desertion; Domestic Life; 
Domestic Violence; Farm Making; 
Education: Education of African 
Americans; Industrial Revolution; 
Parenthood. 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE American chil- 
dren’s literature was an embryonic concept in early 
America. As an outpost of the British Empire, colo- 
nial children principally read works imported from 
England. In the absence of copyright laws, colonial 
and early American printers freely borrowed whole 
titles or parts of books and bowdlerized British 
works liberally. Authentic American texts written 
exclusively for child entertainment did not appear 
until the 1820s. Seventeenth-century classics like 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (1678), Daniel 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719), and popular advice 
books such as Lord Halifax’s The Lady's Gift, or Advice 
to a Daughter (1688) or Henry Peacham’s Compleat 
Gentleman (1622) remained popular imports in the 
eighteenth century. Williamsburg bookshops sold 
chapbooks (small illustrated stories), advice books, 
and Anglican prayer books and catechisms to 
wealthy families. In New England the New England 
Primer and a variety of Protestant catechisms sold 
well in the eighteenth century. By the 1780s such 
children’s classics as the Tales of Mother Goose, Little 
Red Riding Hood, and Cinderella were being printed in 
Boston by Isaiah Thomas. 


English-language children’s literature under- 
went significant redefinition in the works of London 
printer John Newbery (1713-1767). He closely ad- 
hered to the learning theories of John Locke, which 
stressed the ease with which children could soak up 
information rationally presented. Newbery re- 
worked familiar folktales into instructive moral les- 
sons like A History of Little Goody Two-Shoes (1765) 
or A Little Pretty Pocketbook (1744). Newbery often 
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introduced his books with a short essay directed to 
parents, admonishing them to use every daily event 
and life experience as a teaching moment. American 
printers imported Newbery books, but Hugh Gaine 
of New York and Isaiah Thomas also produced their 
own versions of his popular titles, adding maxims or 
additional stories to known titles at will. Not until 
1790 did the U.S. Congress pass a copyright law giv- 
ing authors the exclusive right to their own work for 
fourteen years, an act that stimulated American 
publications. 


Regardless of legislation in colonial Massachu- 
setts requiring that schools be established in all 
towns (1642), schooling and literacy remained spo- 
radic and was the responsibility of parents or mas- 
ters. The New England Primer, first published about 
1690, remained the principle instructional text, 
whether children memorized it at home or in a school 
setting. It introduced children to the alphabet 
through memorized couplets, then presented simple 
phrases and proverbs, until students could read the 
Apostle’s Creed and a catechism. Some versions of 
the Primer included a lengthy dialogue among Christ, 
the Devil, and a young man. 


American printers accommodated to the chang- 
ing political tenor of the New World by changing 
British references in the Primer. For example, “Our 
King the good” became “Kings should be good”; after 
the Revolution, that same line became “The British 
King / Lost States thirteen.” Parents, tutors, and 
schoolroom teachers all relied on the New England 
Primer or one of the lesser known dissenting church 
primers, such as the one written by Quaker activist 
John Woolman in 1766, which focused on nature 
themes rather than biblical ones. Two English au- 
thors compiled grammar exercises that sold well in 
America: A New Guide to the English Tongue, by 
Thomas Dilworth, and English Reader, by Lindley 
Murray. 


With the boycott of British imports during the 
1770s and beyond, American booksellers were 
thrown upon their own devices to supply the class- 
room and the small market of book buyers. Ameri- 
can civic leaders like Benjamin Rush, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and John Adams began to call for increased 
educational opportunities for children so as to ensure 
the success of the new Republic. Arguing (in a letter 
to John Canfield in 1783) that America “must be as 
independent in literature as she is in politics,” Noah 
Webster produced a set of progressively difficult vol- 
umes for reading instruction that emphasized repub- 
lican virtue, proper behavior, and standardized spell- 
ing. The first work in this series, the American Spelling 
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Book (1783), was affectionately dubbed the “blue 
back speller.” It remained a standard in the American 
classroom for several generations. Webster’s The Lit- 
tle Reader's Assistant (1790) included a question and 
answer section called the “federal catechism” that 
provided a basic civics lesson. Mason Locke Weems 
also stressed republican virtues in his Life and Memo- 
rable Actions of George Washington (1800), the first ac- 
count to include the myth of George Washington 
and the cherry tree. 


The first American to produce bona fide chil- 
dren’s literature was Samuel Goodrich (1793-1860), 
who wrote under the pen name Peter Parley. Good- 
rich began his career as a printer in Boston and pub- 
lished Tales of Peter Parley about America anonymous- 
ly in 1827. In it the elderly Parley conversed with 
children on their level, in simple sentences, while re- 
laying tales about Indians or battles of the American 
Revolution. Later works profiled famous Americans 
from Captain John Smith to Benjamin Franklin. 
Goodrich drew a moral tale from every story and, 
like Noah Webster, replaced dependence on biblical 
injunctions with a generic civic morality, an ap- 
proach that lingered in children’s literature through 
the nineteenth century. 


See also Games and Toys, Children’s; Patents 
and Copyrights. 
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CHINA TRADE The China trade formally began 
on 22 February 1784 with the voyage of the Empress 
of China, owned by a consortium led by Robert Mor- 
ris. The ships carried a cargo mainly consisting of 
ginseng. In August, the Empress of China became the 
first American ship to reach Canton. The ship re- 
turned to New York on 11 May 1785 carrying tea, 
nankeens (Nanking cotton cloth), chinaware, and 
silk. Those items subsequently made up the bulk of 
Chinese exports to the United States. Samuel Shaw, 
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the supercargo, was appointed consul at Canton in 
1786. All trade was conducted at Canton through 
the cohong, native Chinese merchants with a monop- 
oly on foreign trade. The largest export item from 
Canton was tea. American merchants shipped be- 
tween three and five million pounds per year during 
the late 1790s and reached over ten million pounds 
per year after the War of 1812. Most of the tea was 
reexported. New York became the center of the tea 
business. Silk was also a major export, surpassing 
tea in the trading seasons of 1822-1823 and 1830- 
1831. Beginning in the early nineteenth century, the 
search for a product to sell to China ended with the 
introduction of opium. James and Thomas H. Per- 
kins of Boston began trading in opium in 1806, and 
by 1825 their company was the largest opium dealer 
in China, dominating the American China trade 
along with Archer and Jonas Oakford of Philadelphia 
and T. H. Smith of New York. 


See also Foreign Investment and Trade. 
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CHISHOLM V. GEORGIA Chisholm v. Georgia 
(1793) was the first important decision by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and during the early national period 
the most controversial. Reaction to the decision was 
so strong, and so negative, that it led to the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution, which prevented 
the Supreme Court from ever hearing such a case 
again. 

The facts behind Chisholm are relatively mun- 
dane. During the Revolution, Robert Farquhar, a 
South Carolina businessman, sold various goods to 
the state of Georgia, which then refused to pay its 
bills. Complicating this case was the fact that while 
he sold goods to Georgia, Farquhar himself was a 
Loyalist, which may explain why Georgia refused to 
pay him. This fact, and the fear that other Loyalists 
would sue the states, may also explain Georgia’s ada- 
mant hostility to the Supreme Court taking jurisdic- 
tion in the case. Alexander Chisholm, who was Far- 
quhar’s executor, sued Georgia to recover the 
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money. He brought suit under the clause in Article 
Ill, section 2 of the U.S. Constitution, which gave ju- 
risdiction to the federal courts in suits “between a 
State and Citizens of another State.” Georgia refused 
to send counsel to the Supreme Court to even argue 
the case. Georgia simply denied that the Supreme 
Court had jurisdiction over the matter. 


Justice James Iredell of North Carolina agreed 
with Georgia that the federal courts had no jurisdic- 
tion to hear the suit of a private citizen brought 
against a state. The rest of the Court disagreed. Jus- 
tice James Wilson believed the case went to the heart 
of what a nation was. He rejected the idea that the 
states were sovereign, and thus they could not be 
sued against their will. Chief Justice John Jay agreed, 
asserting that the Constitution “recognizes and rests 
upon this great moral truth, that justice is the same 
whether due from one man to a million, or from a 
million to one man.” 


The Court found in favor of Chisholm and en- 
tered a default judgment for him. This set the stage 
for a trial on the actual damages. But that trial never 
took place. Even if it had taken place, Georgia’s gov- 
ernor, Edward Telfair, made it clear that his state 
would never submit to the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court on this matter. However, Georgia ulti- 
mately settled the case out of court, and the legisla- 
ture appropriated money to Chisholm. 


The most important result of the case was not 
Georgia's initial refusal to abide by a Supreme Court 
decision but the almost universal rejection of the 
holding by American politicians. The Supreme Court 
issued its decision on 17 February 1793. Within two 
days of the decision U.S. senators were considering 
an amendment to the Constitution to prevent citi- 
zens of one state from suing other states in federal 
court. Within a year of the decision both the House 
and Senate had voted in favor of such an amend- 
ment. By 7 February 1795, almost exactly two years 
after the decision, the amendment had received the 
support of three-fourths of the states and was thus 
in theory ratified. However, for reasons that are not 
entirely clear, the amendment did not officially be- 
come part of the Constitution until 8 January 1798. 
This was the first change in the Constitution since 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights. But unlike the first 
ten amendments, the Eleventh Amendment dealt 
with the restructuring of the original Constitution. 
The amendment simply declared that the judicial 
power of the federal courts did not “extend to any 
suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citizens of anoth- 
er State.” 
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See also Bill of Rights; Constitution: Eleventh 
Amendment; Supreme Court. 
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CHOLERA See Health and Disease. 


CHURCH AND STATE See Disestablishment. 


CINCINNATI Cincinnati’s beginnings can be 
traced to 1788, when a New Jersey judge and specu- 
lator, John Cleves Symmes, purchased one million 
acres of land north of the Ohio River, between the 
Great and Little Miami Rivers. Losantiville, one of the 
three settlements planted on Symmes’s purchase, de- 
rived its name from Greek, Latin, and French words 
meaning “village opposite the mouth” in reference to 
its location on the northern bank of the Ohio River, 
opposite the mouth of Kentucky’s Licking River. Lo- 
santiville’s strategic location offered great commer- 
cial promise, and it eventually became the most sig- 
nificant of the three settlements. But before that 
promise could be realized, Losantiville settlers would 
have to contend with the Ohio Indians for rights to 
the land. 


In the dawn of its days, Losantiville had an un- 
certain existence. Residents lived under the constant 
threat of attacks by Native Americans. Not even Fort 
Washington, built by the U.S. government around 
the village in 1789, could protect or stabilize the 
community. It was only after General Anthony 
Wayne defeated the Native American confederation 
at the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794 that the walls 
of Fort Washington came down, signaling the end of 
all significant challenges to white settlement on the 
land. The name of the village was promptly changed 
to Cincinnati—a name borrowed from the Society of 
the Cincinnati, a renowned Revolutionary War vet- 
erans group. With the new name came a new desti- 
ny. What had begun as a humble garrison settlement 
became a symbol of western, if not American, aspira- 
tions by the 1820s. 
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Cincinnati is slightly older than the state of Ohio, 
which was admitted to the Union in 1803. In 1790 
the governor of the Northwest Territory, General Ar- 
thur St. Clair, made Cincinnati the seat of Hamilton 
County, organized its civil and criminal courts, and 
appointed judges. The first courthouse, church, and 
school all opened at around the same time. A news- 
paper appeared before 1800, and by 1807 the city 
had its first bank. Cincinnati was recognized as a 
township by the territorial legislature in 1802 and 
incorporated as a city in 1819. Residents received 
municipal services, including water, city lights, and 
fire and police departments in the 1810s. 


EARLY GROWTH 

Early Cincinnati was a city of many faces. It was a 
northern city in its geography, a southern one in its 
culture, and a western city by its economic aspira- 
tions. It was the southernmost northern city, the 
northernmost southern city—all while being, as it 
was known, the Gateway to the West. These simul- 
taneous, multiple identities created a distinct charac- 
ter and tone and also defined the destiny of the young 
city. 


Cincinnati's early history and development can- 
not be divorced from its relationship to the Ohio 
River. The young city’s extraordinary economic 
growth in its first fifty years can be attributed to its 
strategic location along this critical waterway. As the 
primary access route to the West in early America, 
the Ohio River linked the city to principal markets 
east and west. Because the river also fed into the Mis- 
sissipp1, Cincinnati additionally had access to south- 
ern markets and eventually became a major provider 
of goods to southern slave owners. Furthermore, the 
construction of the Miami and Erie Canal (1825- 
1845) created a faster way to convey goods between 
Cincinnati and other Ohio cities. The intersection of 
all these commercial highways near Cincinnati facili- 
tated extraordinary economic growth. Although the 
port city had benefited from a relatively robust com- 
mercial economy since the days of its pioneers, the 
steamboat revolution in the 1820s ushered in an era 
of unparalleled prosperity in commerce and manu- 
facturing. The advent of faster, more efficient trans- 
portation dramatically increased the volume of 
goods moving to, from, and through Cincinnati. The 
city emerged from the decade as the national leader 
in steamboat production and pork packing. In fact, 
the pork-packing capital was given the nickname 
Porkopolis—a name that could also refer to the great 
numbers of pigs that freely roamed the streets of 
Cincinnati. Reflecting its position as the leading man- 
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ufacturing and commercial power in the West, Cin- 
cinnati was also known as the Queen City of the 
West by 1830. 


The Queen City’s economy offered unbounded 
opportunities, drawing thousands of migrants each 
year. The city had about 500 residents in 1795; by 
1810 its population had multiplied five times to over 
2,500. Ten years later, 9,841 persons were living in 
Cincinnati. By 1830, after just four decades of exis- 
tence, Cincinnati’s population had ballooned to 
24,831, eclipsing that of every other major western 
city. In 1840 its population of 46,339 was more than 
twice that of Pittsburgh and almost three times the 
population of St. Louis. In fact, by then Cincinnati 
was also the sixth-largest city in the nation. 


POLITICAL HISTORY 

Cincinnati politics were driven by economics for dec- 
ades. City leaders, careful to maintain delicate trad- 
ing relations with southern states, sometimes made 
decisions that were decidedly proslavery. Until the 
antebellum era, slaveholders had free rein to bring 
slaves with them as they did business in Cincinnati. 
The culture in Cincinnati not only tolerated slavery, 
but often tried to repress activity that might jeopar- 
dize relations with the South, including abolitionism 
and the Underground Railroad. Cincinnati had one of 
the strongest anti-abolitionist communities in the 
country, and for years city officials ignored their ac- 
tivities. 

Much of the city’s business and leadership class 
was affiliated with the National Republican and, 
later, the Whig Party. The National Republican Party 
hoped to use national institutions like the national 
bank to encourage the acquisition of private capital. 
The party attracted merchants, bankers, large retail- 
ers, and others who favored a robust market econo- 
my. The Tafts, Beechers, and Longworths were lead- 
ing Republican families in the city. 


As demographics changed in Cincinnati, so too 
did its political bent. The influx of Irish immigrants 
in the 1840s broadened the Democratic foothold, and 
the subsequent rise of the Democratic journal the 
Cincinnati Enquirer signaled an end to Whig domi- 
nance in city politics. 


THE PEOPLE OF CINCINNATI 

Most striking about the population demographics of 
early Cincinnati is its relatively high number of 
northeastern- and foreign-born residents. Germans 
were the largest immigrant group in Cincinnati be- 
tween 1830 and 1870 and also comprised a signifi- 
cant portion of the city’s total population. For exam- 
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ple, in 1840, 28 percent of the population was 
German. As the German population increased, so did 
its influence on the political and social culture of the 
city. As a testament to that influence, the German 
language was spoken and taught in many of Cincin- 
nati’s schools throughout much of the nineteenth 
century. 


Another group, significant in spirit if not num- 
bers, was Cincinnati's African American population. 
In a state that prohibited slavery, the Queen City of- 
fered many incentives for African Americans to settle 
there, not the least of which was jobs. The black pop- 
ulation hovered between 3 and 4 percent until 1829, 
when it spiked to over 9 percent. Despite the implicit 
promise of freedom from slavery and racism, a riot- 
ous, anti-black, anti-abolitionist spirit gripped the 
city, many of whose white residents after 1829 tor- 
mented African Americans and, at times, their allies. 
For example, in the summer of 1829 the threat of an 
impending riot directed against the black community 
precipitated a mass exodus of over one thousand Af- 
rican Americans. In 1836 anti-abolitionist rioters de- 
stroyed the press of an abolitionist weekly, The 
Philanthropist. Despite such a climate, after 1836 
Cincinnati was home to one of the most effective 
branches of the Underground Railroad and hailed as 
one of the nation’s strongest abolitionist communi- 
ties. 


Because so much of the city’s economy was in- 
vested in its waterways, it was natural and inevitable 
that the bright star of Cincinnati dimmed once rail- 
roads and national roads replaced steamboats as the 
principal conveyers of goods through the West in the 
1850s. Shortly thereafter, the Queen City of the 
West was forced to relinquish the crown—although 
not the name—to other western cities like Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


See also African Americans: Free Blacks in the 
North; American Indians: Old Northwest; 
Antislavery; Fallen Timbers, Battle of; 
Immigration and Immigrants: Germans; 
Northwest and Southwest Ordinances; 
Ohio; Steamboat. 
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CIRCUSES The first recognizably modern circus, 
with its defining combination of horse trick riding, 
Juggling, clowning, and acrobatics, was born in Lon- 
don in 1768 under the direction of an ex- 
cavalryman, Philip Astley. The circus traveled rapid- 
ly, however, to the United States through the figure 
of John Bill Ricketts, a Scotsman who had worked 
primarily with Astley’s rival, Charles Hughes. By the 
time Ricketts set up his first American shows in 1792 
in New York and Philadelphia, the circus had orga- 
nized various disparate but long-standing forms of 
popular street and fairground entertainment into a 
distinctive theatrical genre. The founding act for the 
circus was equestrian trick riding, and indeed the pa- 
rameters of the circus ring itself have always been set 
at forty-two feet in diameter because Hughes had 
found this to be the optimum size within which 
enough centrifugal force could be generated to keep 
a rider in the saddle. 


Before Ricketts, John Sharp in Boston and New 
York (1771) and Jacob Bates in Philadelphia (1772) 
had both pioneered equestrian displays. Yet the rapid 
development from this to circus was initially ham- 
strung in the United States during the Revolutionary 
years, the Continental Congress having put an in- 
junction on all manner of public shows. Once this 
ban was revoked (after the Revolution), however, 
Ricketts’s performance—a series of burlesque acts 
and horse-riding stunts—laid the grounds for a form 
of circus that, though it may have begun with a Eu- 
ropean template, was to develop in new and distinct- 
ly American ways. As though to seal the importance 
of the form to the developing nation, President 
George Washington, an enthusiastic horseman, at- 
tended Ricketts’s wooden amphitheater in Philadel- 
phia on 22 April 1793. 
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In the early nineteenth century, the American 
circus developed its most distinctive form: the tented 
traveling show. Where European circuses had main- 
ly moved between limited numbers of fixed wooden 
amphitheaters, in 1825 J. Purdy Brown of Delaware 
was the first of many circus entrepreneurs to see the 
economic advantage of transporting the circus by 
horse and wagon and setting up tents in many more 
small and far-flung rural locations than had previ- 
ously had access to a circus. Therefore, the “rolling” 
circus, though frequently based in Somers, New 
York, can be seen as a response to and an outgrowth 
of the dispersed and itinerant American nation in its 
early years. In the same period, the traveling menag- 
erie also became integrated into the sense of what a 
circus was. Although Captain Jacob Crowninshield 
had brought a Bengali elephant to display in New 
York on 12 April 1796, it was Hackaliah Bailey who 
invented the concept of the animal as star performer. 
He named his African elephant Old Bet and displayed 
her from town to town between 1815 and her death 
(by gunshot) in 1816. The fact that Bailey was an 
early inspiration for P. T. Barnum and that Old Bet 
was the first star of the tented shows of Bailey’s part- 
ner, Nathan Hewes, demonstrates her centrality to a 
preeminent American entertainment, shaped during 
this period. 


See also Fairs. 
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CITIZENSHIP Citizenship meant much to first- 
generation Americans who had consciously cast off 
their identities as subjects of the British monarch and 
declared themselves members of a republic. This 
would, however, intersect with traditional notions 
of status that defined privileges and duties locally and 
hierarchically. Citizenship, with its suggestion of a 
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national, egalitarian identity was thus a concept cen- 
tral to the Revolutionary enterprise yet often subju- 
gated in the early Republic to local determinations of 
status that doled out privileges and duties unequally. 


SUBJECTSHIP IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

American colonists at the close of the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763) thought of themselves as subjects 
of the British monarch. The legal doctrine of subject- 
ship had been articulated over a century earlier by 
English jurists. Only subjects of the king could own 
property and bring suits in the king’s courts. Aliens 
may have owed temporarily allegiance by their resi- 
dence in England, but they lacked the privileges of 
subjects unless Parliament naturalized them. All 
those born in the realm of England were natural- 
born subjects, immediately enjoying the protection 
of the monarch and owing allegiance in kind. This 
doctrine of allegiance was a reflection of divinely or- 
dained hierarchies, similar to the filial bond of a child 
to a parent, and was as such natural and perpetual. 
Although allegiance involved reciprocal rights and 
duties, it was not a contractual bond. Neither subject 
nor monarch nor both together could, of his or her 
own volition, cast off the bond. 


John Locke challenged this notion in his Two 
Treatises on Civil Government (1690). Rather than hi- 
erarchical inequality enshrined in feudal bonds of al- 
legiance, Locke argued that the bond between gover- 
nors and governed stemmed from man’s perfect 
freedom in the state of nature and was thus a con- 
sensual bond. This implied that governors were lim- 
ited in their power, which left to the governed the ab- 
solute rights to life, liberty, and property that they 
had not consented to turn over to the government. 
Independent of Locke’s natural rights were the politi- 
cal rights of freeborn Englishmen, which included 
the right to petition the king with grievances, to hold 
free elections, to have recourse to the writ of habeas 
corpus, to receive a trial by jury, and to consent to 
taxation, along with a host of other privileges. These 
rights were repeatedly asserted during the seven- 
teenth century and became a centerpiece of the con- 
stitutional settlement of the Glorious Revolution of 
1688 in the English Bill of Rights. 


Elements of both these theories worked their 
way into British law. William Blackstone separated 
the reciprocal rights and duties of subjects and mon- 
arch from the absolute rights of people in his Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England (1765-1769). Abso- 
lute rights, however, did not govern the law of 
persons. More important in determining someone’s 
status was the common law relations of husband 
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and wife, master and servant, parent and child. Cor- 
responding duties of protection and obedience 
marked each of these relationships, enforcing a patr- 
iarchic legal regime. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

During the 1750s and 1760s, the question of sub- 
jectship in the British Empire arose. Notions of the 
rights of freeborn Englishmen collided with the as- 
cendancy of the doctrine of parliamentary sovereign- 
ty and the reality of administering an empire, partic- 
ularly during war with France. To deal with a 
rebellion in the Scottish Highlands, the British Parlia- 
ment in the Militia Act of 1757 deprived all Scots of 
the right to raise and regulate a militia. The Stamp 
Act of 1765 established an internal tax on the colo- 
nists to which they had not directly consented. The 
Massachusetts Government Act—part of the Intoler- 
able Acts of 1774—annulled its charter and put the 
colony under military rule. While these actions of 
Parliament engaged a number of complicated consti- 
tutional issues, they impacted broadly the question 
of what kinds of privileges and immunities were en- 
joyed by British subjects outside the realm of En- 
gland. 


The thirteen colonies responded in 1776 to the 
imperial crisis by withdrawing their allegiance and 
drawing up independent constitutions. This had the 
revolutionary effect of changing subjects into citi- 
zens by transforming allegiance from an incident of 
feudal relations to an expressly consensual bond. 
This doctrine of consent suffered practical difficulties 
with the large number of British Loyalists resident in 
every state who did not elect to join the new polity 
in wartime. The states responded by treating Loyal- 
ists as citizens or as conquered subjects. Eventually, 
however, every state adopted a legal doctrine of elec- 
tive membership in the polity. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS 

The U.S. Constitution made almost no mention of 
citizenship other than to guarantee that the “Citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all Privileges and Im- 
munities of Citizens in the several States” (Article IV, 
section 2) and to require a uniform rule of natural- 
ization. The First Congress moved quickly to provide 
this rule, passing a naturalization act in 1790 that 
set a minimal residency requirement of two years. 
Congress raised this to five years in 1795 and limited 
jurisdiction over naturalization to U.S. district and 
territorial courts. Heightened anxiety during the 
Quasi-War with France (1798-1800) prompted the 
Federalist Congress to pass a new naturalization act 
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in 1798 that raised the waiting period to fourteen 
years. 


In 1802 the Democratic Republican—controlled 
Congress repealed the 1798 act and restored both the 
five-year residency requirement and the jurisdiction 
of any common law court, state or federal, over the 
naturalization process. This was, however, a Demo- 
cratic Republican triumph over Federalist centraliza- 
tion rather than a commitment to freer immigration 
and naturalization. It was the states, not the national 
government, that placed restrictions on immigrants 
crossing their borders. In 1787 Georgia prohibited 
the immigration of any convicted criminal from ei- 
ther a foreign country or another state, and many 
states passed similar laws. After 1820, Massachu- 
setts required shipmasters to provide security for 
passengers that might become paupers, and most 
states passed quarantine or registration laws that al- 
lowed them to refuse entry to foreigners deemed un- 
desirable. 


ULS. law stipulated in every case that naturaliza- 
tion was open only to “any alien being a free white 
person,” a condition that eliminated Native Ameri- 
cans from consideration. While many agreed that 
Native Americans did not qualify as citizens of the 
new Republic, no single reason was cited. Some con- 
sidered Native Americans’ tribal allegiance as a barri- 
er while others argued that Indians would forever be 
dependent on the superior intelligence of white men 
for their protection. Still, several treaties with Native 
Americans contemplated the possibility of future In- 
dian citizenship. None of these treaties, however, 
achieved this goal. 


Federal courts and officers generally concurred 
that Native Americans could not be naturalized 
under normal circumstances. Chief Justice John 
Marshall declared in Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (1831) 
that Indian tribes were not foreign states in the sense 
meant by the Constitution. Instead, they were “do- 
mestic dependent nations,” an ambiguous term sug- 
gesting that tribes were like wards and that the Unit- 
ed States was their guardian. 


REPUBLICAN CITIZENSHIP 

The naturalization debate of the 1790s triggered 
anxieties about the nature of republican citizenship. 
Many congressmen argued that America needed to 
encourage immigration but some worried that an in- 
flux of European immigrants would undermine re- 
publican simplicity. James Madison argued as early 
as 1790 that it was not immigration that Congress 
needed to encourage, but attachment to the Republic. 
While everyone agreed with Madison in principle, 
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there was little agreement about how to accom- 
plish it. 


The stakes were high. Republics rose and fell, 
Americans believed, based on the interplay between 
virtue and corruption. America’s ability to survive 
would depend on the general intelligence, public vir- 
tue, and moral worth of its citizens. Religion, the tra- 
ditional guardian of public morality, was fractured 
into many different churches. The push by dissenters 
for disestablishment further complicated the ability 
of religious institutions to communicate a common 
message. 


To correct this, republicans stressed education as 
the means of securing the proper values in citizens. 
Noah Webster (1758-1843), Benjamin Rush (1745- 
1813), and Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) all 
worked to establish elementary and higher education 
that would not only train people in the practical arts, 
but also prepare young people for the duties of civic 
membership in a republic. Education also promised 
a kind of equality based on independence and mobili- 
ty. Educated citizens had the ability to improve 
themselves and this would, as Thomas Jefferson 
stressed, contribute to an equality of opportunity. 


Women played a crucial role in education. Moth- 
erhood took on new meaning when it became in- 
fused with the duty of instilling the republican val- 
ues of public virtue, integrity, and self-reliance— 
traits that women were now prompted to exhibit by 
example rather than just passively teach. This graft- 
ing of liberal civic duty onto traditional roles had rev- 
olutionary potential. Although they were duties ex- 
ercised in the private home, they gave women new 
duties of citizenship. Still, women’s status as citizens 
in the early Republic was unclear. Hampered by cov- 
erture, the legal doctrine that a woman’s status was 
“covered” by her husband, married women had no 
independent legal identity and thus could not own 
property or bring suit in a court of law. In addition, 
most states barred women from officeholding, jury 
service, and voting regardless of their marital status. 


While republic citizenship did redefine roles for 
men and women in the polity, loyalties throughout 
the Republic remained primarily local. Because the 
law defined people’s rights and duties in terms of 
their membership in village, town, and state, United 
States’ citizenship did not carry with it a host of priv- 
ileges guaranteed by national law. Congressmen 
made clear during the naturalization debate that the 
Constitution’s call for a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion did not grant uniform privileges. States separat- 
ed civil protections, property holding, and suffrage 
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and distributed these privileges to their residents at 
their own discretion. 


DEMOCRATIC EXPANSION AND RESTRICTION 
Despite the absence of a national policy, patterns in 
the course of citizenship emerged during the early 
Republic. One was the democratic expansion of suf- 
frage. Jefferson’s optimism about the abilities of the 
common man challenged classical republicanism’s 
insistence that only the propertied and wealthy ex- 
hibited the independence necessary to direct affairs of 
state. Classical republicans held that wage earners, 
artisans, and servants would be dependent upon 
their employers and easily corrupted or controlled. 
Hence, every state at the time of the Constitution’s 
signing had some kind of property qualification for 
suffrage. 


The Democratic Republican victory in the elec- 
tion of 1800 signaled the end of this regime. With 
Jefferson’s support, Democratic Republicans in the 
states worked to repeal property requirements for 
suffrage. Maryland passed a universal white male 
suffrage bill in 1801 and other southern states 
quickly followed suit. After the admission to the 
Union in 1820 of Maine, with its constitution guar- 
anteeing universal white male suffrage, Massachu- 
setts and New York dropped their property qualifica- 
tions. By 1829 only Virginia, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Connecticut, and Rhode Island had not 
adopted universal white male suffrage. 


Despite these liberal tendencies, the legal regime 
of the early Republic retained the status distinctions 
inherent in the common law. This meant that one’s 
relative privileges, immunities, and duties flowed 
from the law of persons. In addition, states retained 
through their police power wide discretionary au- 
thority over their inhabitants, including the ability 
to adjudge status and apply relative rights and du- 
ties. For instance, many states passed vagrancy laws 
after the Revolution that allowed justices of the peace 
and town overseers summarily to commit people 
deemed common vagrants, drunkards, and prosti- 
tutes to workhouses without benefit of a formal ju- 
dicial hearing. In these cases, local status trumped 
any notion of universal citizenship. 


Liberal democratic expansion had its own limits 
as well. Women found any voting rights that they 
possessed extinguished by universal manhood suf- 
frage, as when New Jersey took away the right of 
propertied, single women to vote in 1807. Most 
southern states had forbidden free blacks from vot- 
ing and performing civic duties such as serving on 
juries. Those states that granted privileges to free 
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blacks revoked many of them after 1800, as Mary- 
land did when it disenfranchised free blacks in 1810. 
Tennessee and North Carolina would restrict their 
generous provisions for free blacks in 1834 and 
1835, respectively. Conditions in the North were lit- 
tle better. Outside New England, most northern 
states denied free blacks the suffrage. New York’s re- 
vised constitution of 1826 both eliminated property 
qualifications for whites and increased them for 
blacks. As a result, only sixteen African Americans 
of a free black population of nearly thirteen thou- 
sand qualified to vote. 


African Americans, enslaved and free, faced other 
impediments. In the North, free blacks not only 
found their commercial and political rights dimin- 
ished, but also had their access to education restrict- 
ed. Most northern and western states segregated 
schools by law or custom, and many appropriated 
no money for black schools. Conditions in the South 
were worse. Missouri's state constitution of 1820 
forbade the immigration of free blacks. North Caroli- 
na required free blacks to wear a patch reading 
“FREE” on one shoulder and also to register with au- 
thorities, a policy adopted by other southern states. 
Free blacks throughout the South were required to 
carry proof of their status; blacks without papers 
were presumed fugitives from slavery. Some states 
denied blacks any kind of citizenship out of hand. 
Georgia’s superior court declared in Ex parte George 
(1806) that “free negroes, persons of colour, and 
slaves, can derive no benefit from [Georgia’s] consti- 
tution.” James Monroe’s attorney general, William 
Wirt, concluded in an 1821 opinion that free blacks 
could not be citizens because no person could be con- 
sidered “in the description of citizen of the United 
States who has not the full rights of a citizen in the 
State of his residence.” Wirt’s logic implied that nei- 
ther women nor minors were citizens, although he 
did not intend to draw this conclusion. What his po- 
sition revealed was not so much doctrinal inconsis- 
tency, but rather that a variety of statuses existed at 
the state level and that they, rather than appeals to 
universal citizenship, determined membership, 
rights, and duties. 


See also African Americans: Free Blacks in the 
North; African Americans: Free Blacks in 
the South; Alien and Sedition Acts; 
Education: Overview; Immigration and 
Immigrants: Immigration Policy and Law; 
Law; Politics: Political Thought; Voting; 
Women: Rights. 
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H. Robert Baker 


CITY GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT In the 
popular understanding of the early United States, 
what began as a republic of farmers became, within 
a century and a half, a metropolitan nation of cities. 
There is a measure of truth in this view. The first 
United States Census of 1790 classified only 5.14 
percent of the total population of 3,929,214 as 
urban; there were only twelve places with 5,000 or 
more people. But the first American cities and towns 
did not grow as in Europe from agricultural villages 
or early military sites. Founded during the world- 
wide commercial revolution, they served the Europe- 
an powers as bases for the organization of the trade 
and commerce of empire. Regardless of their small 
size, they exercised complex economic and urban 
functions nearly from the start. 


The four ports of Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Charleston provided the major urban cen- 
ters of early America and contained the bulk of the 
urban population. Boston was settled in 1630 by Pu- 
ritan migrants led by John Winthrop, who sought 
to establish a “city on a hill” that would be a beacon 
to the world. The city represented in part a religious 
effort to reestablish the true Christian church. But 
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Population of Leading American Cities 





1760 1830 
Philadelphia 23,750 New York 202,589 
New York 18,000 Philadelphia 161,271 
Boston 15,600 Baltimore 80,620 
Charles Town 8,000 Boston 61,392 
Newport 7,500 New Orleans 46,082 


capitalistic enterprisers were a part of the Puritan ef- 
fort. The growth of transatlantic trade made Boston 
the “mart town” of the Western Hemisphere and un- 
dermined the New England way of the small com- 
munity organized around the church. Boston mer- 
chants early amassed the capital that financed much 
of the later rapid economic expansion of the United 
States. 


William Penn, a Quaker, founded Philadelphia in 
1682 as a holy experiment to establish a “green 
country town” that would provide a new ideal of 
commonwealth for the world. But as Philadelphia 
grew rapidly, Penn was disillusioned with his effort. 
In the eighteenth century Philadelphia became a 
thriving metropolis in the midst of a vast agricultur- 
al and town and village hinterland. By the time of the 
American Revolution it had also become a major cul- 
tural center of the British Empire. 


In 1624 the Dutch had founded a trading center 
and named it New Amsterdam; in 1664 England 
seized it and changed its name to New York. Charles- 
ton, characterized by its large slave population, was 
established in the Carolinas (as Charles Town) in 
1670 as a major port facility for the export of south- 
ern agricultural products. Newport, Rhode Island, 
also served as a major urban center but later declined 
in importance. Numerous smaller sites were tied to 
the new nation’s four major cities as part of regional 
and metropolitan networks of trade. 


Much of the unrest and agitation after the end 
of the French and Indian War (1754-1763) that led 
to the American Revolution centered in the cities. 
After 1763 towns that had achieved considerable 
governmental independence were threatened by the 
new British policies. British tax and trade measures 
particularly affected urban merchants. In their ef- 
forts to organize resistance to British policies, colo- 
nial leaders were able to capitalize on the class unrest 
that had developed among the lower classes of the 
towns and cities. 


The United States Constitution of 1787, which 
permitted Congress to establish a capital district, 
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eventually created an important American city, 
Washington, D.C. A series of compromises in the 
early years of the new government resulted in a 
southern site for the capital. Southern leaders, who 
feared that the location of a capital permanently in 
a northern center such as Philadelphia would threat- 
en the institution of slavery, may have influenced 
this decision. 


The transportation revolution and settlement of 
the trans-Appalachian west sharply affected urban 
growth. The Erie Canal, built between 1817 and 
1825 from Albany to Buffalo, contributed to New 
York City’s first rank among American cities and led 
to the transformation of the villages of Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Cleveland into cities. Baltimore, the first 
American boom town, embraced the new technology 
of the railroad with the start of the Baltimore and 
Ohio in 1828. Steamboats on the interior Mississippi 
River system, following Robert Fulton’s launching of 
the Clermont in 1807, contributed to the rapid rise of 
New Orleans. Contemporary authorities often 
viewed Baltimore or New Orleans as the potential 
American metropolis, but Baltimore was unable to 
exploit its early transportation advantage. The even- 
tual pattern of the urban network following east- 
west lines of transportation continued to benefit the 
eastern ports. By contrast, New Orleans was tied to 
the interior river system, which had been the site of 
the first cities of the west such as Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. 


By 1830 American manufacturing had begun to 
move from the countryside into the heart of cities. 
The diverse, compact city of small shops and trades- 
men had begun to disappear. This change led to 
greater segregation and a more defined urban class 
structure. 


See also Boston; Charleston; Erie Canal; New 
York City; Philadelphia; Steamboat. 
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Charles N. Glaab 


CITY PLANNING City planning methods in colo- 
nial and post-Revolutionary America followed the 
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European-inspired grid pattern of streets bisecting at 
right angles, a form made popular by William Penn 
in his pre-packaged city layout for Philadelphia in 
1682. Most colonial cities of the era followed Penn’s 
plan. A standard set by this style was the creation of 
parklike spaces designed for public recreation and, 
occasionally, marketplaces. 


Savannah, Georgia, is considered a remarkable 
example of city planning that uses a more aestheti- 
cally appealing approach while facilitating traffic 
flow. Founded in 1733, Savannah was laid out by 
General James Edward Oglethorpe on a bluff over- 
looking the Savannah River approximately eighteen 
miles from the coast. What distinguishes this plan 
from previous ones is its repeated pattern of connect- 
ed neighborhoods or wards consisting of picturesque 
squares amid grid street patterns with public spaces 
surrounded by private dwellings. The public squares 
were connected via main avenues laid out east to 
west from the banks of the Savannah River, with pe- 
destrian and horse-powered traffic moving counter- 
clockwise around each square. This design and the 
inclusion of Savannah’s numerous public squares 
within its layout gave the city the distinction of hav- 
ing the most open space of any urban plan in colonial 
America. 


The District of Columbia, which became the na- 
tion’s capital in 1800, initially was one hundred 
square and swampy miles along the Potomac River 
donated by Maryland and Virginia. In 1791 Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant (1754-1825), a former engineer 
under General Marquis de Lafayette, won the com- 
mission to design the federal city in the District of 
Columbia after entering his plan in a competition. 
L’Enfant was difficult and short-tempered with the 
people surrounding him, and he was removed in 
1792. Upon leaving, he took his plans along with 
him. 


Following his resignation, Benjamin Banneker 
(1731-1806) took over the surveying of the capital. 
Banneker, a talented African American mathemati- 
cian, astronomer, and surveyor, had _ assisted 
L’Enfant. Banneker was able to reproduce most of 
L’Enfant’s plan from memory. 


The layout of Washington, D.C., is notable for 
its network of wide boulevards radiating like spokes 
from connecting focal points that were the sites of 
significant public buildings. Open spaces and a grid 
pattern of streets oriented along the cardinal points 
of the compass proved an efficient enough plan that 
it remains the standard by which contemporary pro- 
posals for Washington, D.C., land-use changes are 
considered. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING AND BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 


See also Architecture: Public; Philadelphia; 
Washington, D.C. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING AND BUILDING 
TECHNOLOGY The decades surrounding the 
American Revolution, from the 1760s until about 
1820, saw few advances in building technology. 
Where change occurred it was often small, local, and 
incremental. The buildings of the early nineteenth 
century look different from their colonial counter- 
parts, a product of new republican sensibilities that 
stripped down the ornate detail of the classical Geor- 
gian style and replaced it with the simpler lines of the 
Federal style. Despite the change in appearance, 
though, buildings of the new American nation were 
constructed with the same traditional techniques 
that had been in use for generations. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

The availability of timber and the early development 
of sawmills made wood the construction material of 
choice in early America. By the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, standardized conventions for size and quality 
of lumber facilitated long-distance transactions, and 
a complex system of sawyers, agents, and board 
yards moved wood from timber lot to the towns and 
cities where construction was taking place. Most 
builders fashioned their buildings from quick sketch- 
es and traditional mental templates, substituting cre- 
ativity, intuition, and experience for more formal 
written drawings and designs. In the 1760s architec- 
tural design books from England became available in 
the colonies and encouraged a greater level of unifor- 
mity and standardization in high-style elite urban 
buildings. By the 1790s the patterns were being used 
by tradesmen of all classes, and English architectural 
conventions increasingly influenced vernacular 
building techniques and designs in the countryside as 
well. 
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Most wooden structures were framed with 
heavy hand-hewn posts and beams joined together 
by hand-carved mortise-and-tenon joints, covered 
over with sheathing and clapboards and roofed with 
hand-split wooden shingles. Frames were often fit 
together into subassemblies at the mill or carpenter’s 
yard, then marked, disassembled, and shipped to the 
building site. At the site, builders would reconstruct 
the subassemblies, then supervise the raising, in 
which local townspeople would come together for a 
day to pull the sides up into place and attach the 
roofing frame. Raising a frame was dangerous busi- 
ness, so it was important that all involved under- 
stood how the framing was supposed to go together. 
Consequently, the house-raising tradition worked 
against innovations in framing. With advances in 
sawmill technology in the 1790s, sawn framing 
members increasingly replaced hewn timbers and 
helped fuel the building boom of that decade. Ma- 
chine-cut nails, a cheap alternative to the hand- 
forged nails that had been in use for centuries, also 
became widely available in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. The availability of both sawn 
lumber and nails resulted in a more economical 
braced-frame style of construction, which replaced 
some of the heavy timber framing with smaller, 
standardized studs attached by nails rather than 
hand-carved joints. 


In the mid-Atlantic and the South, a significant 
amount of brick construction took place, particular- 
ly in cities like Philadelphia and Baltimore, where 
bricks were used to build whole blocks of residential 
row houses. There were few brick structures in the 
Northeast, largely due to the lack of the limestone 
that was necessary for both mortar and plaster. The 
exception was in chimney construction, where brick 
was in use everywhere from the late seventeenth 
century. Brick vaults, which had replaced rubble- 
stone foundations beneath chimney stacks by about 
1800, provided both a stronger foundation and a 
built-in cellar storage area. Brickmaking was an an- 
cient art, and this period saw few departures from 
the traditional production process, the only real in- 
novation coming in 1815 with the burning of an- 
thracite coal and wood in the kilns. The combination 
created slightly inferior bricks and mortar but great- 
ly reduced the time and cost involved. 


Most eighteenth-century foundations were con- 
structed either of packed earth or loosely fitting 
stones and boulders bound together by mortar. In 
the 1790s improved quarrying and splitting tech- 
niques allowed builders to cap foundations with 
hewn granite slabs that greatly enhanced durability 
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and stability. Techniques for milling and cutting 
stone were also perfected in this decade, resulting in 
the increased use of granite and marble for both 
structural and decorative purposes. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND TRANSFORMATION 
The 1820s and 1830s witnessed a dramatic transfor- 
mation in building technology. Sawmills began to 
replace old up-and-down saws, which only cut on 
the down stroke, with the new and more productive 
continuously cutting circular saw. As a result, sawn 
frames, shingles, and lath for plaster all became 
much more inexpensive and widely available than 
their hand-fashioned antecedents. Steam-driven 
sawmills began to free sawyers from their depen- 
dence on seasonal water flow. New nailheading ma- 
chinery made cut nails even more economical, and 
the invention of planing machinery greatly reduced 
the time and skill necessary for sizing boards and 
producing finish work. Carpenter-builders shifted 
from the scribe rule system of measurements, where 
individual framing members were trued up and fitted 
with respect to each other, to the square rule, which 
emphasized standardization and the interchangeabil- 
ity of framing elements. These technological devel- 
opments, coupled with the need for fast and cheap 
construction on the expanding American frontier, led 
to the invention of balloon-frame construction. First 
used at Fort Dearborn, near Chicago in 1833, the bal- 
loon frame replaced the posts, beams, and braces 
with rows of smaller, lighter studs, rafters, and 
joists, wholly held together by nails rather than 
hand-carved joints. 


Steam machinery facilitated hoisting and cutting 
operations in quarries, and slate became an increas- 
ingly popular roofing material, particularly in cities, 
where wood-shingled roofs had proven to be danger- 
ous fire hazards. Mechanized brick making, the use 
of poured cement in construction, and iron-framed 
structures all began to appear in the late 1820s. The 
development of practical cast iron stoves in the early 
1830s freed builders from the limitations on floor 
plans imposed by the earlier need for a fireplace in 
each room. More choices were available to builders, 
but the technology and the construction practices of 
the 1820s and 1830s were also transforming build- 
ing from a traditional craft trade into a factory-style 
operation. Though in many places, particularly in 
the countryside, vernacular and hand-crafted build- 
ing practices continued for much of the nineteenth 
century, the industrialization taking place at the end 
of the early national period produced more efficient 
and standardized building technologies that fit the 
needs of the rapidly growing nation. 
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See also Architecture; Housing; Technology. 
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CLASS 


This entry consists of three separate articles: Over- 
view, Development of the Working Class, and Rise of the 
Middle Class. 


Overview 


During the colonial period, Euro-Americans found 
themselves bound together in vertical networks of 
patronage and dependence. Living in patriarchal 
households and engaged in face-to-face economic ex- 
change, most colonists experienced social stratifica- 
tion in direct and personal ways: fathers controlled 
children’s economic prospects via inheritance and 
dowries; masters exacted violence upon servants, ap- 
prentices, and slaves; freeholders governed on behalf 
of women, transients, and propertyless men; land- 
lords, shopkeepers, and merchants used credit to es- 
tablish clientage relationships with poorer neigh- 
bors. For many Euro-American colonists, radical 
inequalities of wealth attested less to the competition 
of social classes or the impersonal workings of the 
economy and more to the proper functioning of 
what Gordon Wood, in his Radicalism of the American 
Revolution (1992), has called “a monarchical soci- 
ety”—a world where the only meaningful horizontal 
division separated commoners from the gentry. 


But with national independence and the intellec- 
tual dismantling of hereditary privilege, an increas- 
ing number of Americans refused the distinction be- 
tween themselves and their superiors. Deference gave 
way to the celebration of republican equality among 
adult white male property owners. With the demise 
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of certain kinds of legal inequality (e.g., indentured 
servitude), the expansion of the franchise (the aboli- 
tion of property requirements), and the opening of 
western lands to white settlement (thanks to the dis- 
possession of native peoples), American political cul- 
ture emphasized a generic equality rather than the 
specific and direct inequalities of colonial society. 
Even as the vertical dependencies of patriarchal 
households and local economies persisted and differ- 
ences of wealth inevitably divided society into dis- 
tinct classes, adult white men would celebrate their 
potential to transcend the rank of their birth. The 
American Revolution presumably created a society 
where orphans could become presidents or where 
impoverished immigrants could die as millionaires. 
Rare as such occurrences were, they enabled many 
commentators—then and now—to credit the Ameri- 
can Revolution with the creation of a “classless” 
society. 


Relative to Europe, the United States did offer 
adult white men greater opportunities for upward 
mobility. As the majority of adult white men would 
own land at some point in their lives, the United 
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States remained overwhelmingly rural and was slow 
to develop the urban proletariat that had become the 
alarming characteristic of English cities. Karl Marx’s 
tripartite class structure of European society (a polit- 
ically powerful class of rural landlords, a rising class 
of urban entrepreneurs, and a great number of dis- 
possessed agricultural and industrial laborers) did 
not apply in the United States. By many accounts, 
the typical American worker was a landowning far- 
mer whose business acumen rivaled that of any 
urban merchant and whose independence mocked 
the degraded state of the European husbandman. 
This favorable comparison also helped to enshrine 
the notion that the United States was a classless 
society. 


Regardless of the myth’s origins, the early Unit- 
ed States was not a classless society. The new nation 
may not have had an urban proletariat, but by 1810 
it did incorporate 1.2 million enslaved African Amer- 
icans whose coerced labor enriched the 33 percent of 
southern white households who owned human 
property. The United States had no legal aristocracy, 
but its political leaders—Federalists and Democratic 
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Republicans alike—overwhelmingly came from the 
ranks of the wealthy, staked their authority on the 
size of their landholdings, and legislated in their own 
financial interest. Common people may have had 
prospects of upward mobility, but the downward 
mobility of urban artisans generated a stream of 
strikes, riots, and political organizing that culminat- 
ed in the workingmen’s parties of the 1820s and 
1830s. Cliometric data reveals growing wealth strat- 
ification among white men in the decades after 1790 
and class fixity, not fluidity, as characteristic. 


The most important class development in the 
early Republic was the emergence of the familiar tri- 
partite structure of an upper, middle, and working 
class. Less a reflection of a vastly reorganized econo- 
my or real competition between groups for material 
resources, these horizontal strata were the creation 
of a self-conscious middle class whose champions 
touted the values, ambitions, and manners that 
made them different from the “improvident” poor 
below and the “decadent” rich above. Situated in 
communities immersed in the market relations of 
capitalism, members of the middle class valorized a 
private family realm where women guarded morali- 
ty from the corruption of the public sphere and made 
the home a center of sentimental culture, child rear- 
ing, and tasteful consumption. This new middle class 
was so successful in universalizing its virtues of self- 
improvement and self-control that the vast majority 
of Americans ever since have identified themselves as 
middle class. Indeed, if the American class structure 
remains as obscure today as it was two hundred 
years ago, the best explanation is not a structural 
“classlessness,” but rather the power of middle-class 
ideals to channel working-class discontent toward 
individualistic, not collective, expression and to mask 
upper-class privilege behind the presumption of a 
meritocratic society. 


See also Labor Movement: Labor Organizations 
and Strikes; Politics: Political Culture; 
Slavery: Overview; Wealth; Wealth 
Distribution; Women: Overview; Work. 
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Development of the Working Class 


When George Washington’s administration took 
power in 1789, the United States had only a small 
working class in a structural sense, meaning free 
people whose only valuable possession was their 
ability to perform wage labor. Most of these were 
seafarers and urban laborers. But in Atlantic ports 
from Boston to Charleston, there were “working- 
men” who were conscious of themselves as distinct 
from the rest of society. Many were artisans who ex- 
pected in their own lifetimes to master the “myster- 
ies” of a trade and, eventually, to own their shops, 
their tools, and the goods they produced until those 
goods were ready for sale. 


CRAFT PRIDE 

These workingmen were heirs to English and Euro- 
pean craft pride and craft organization, and they 
possessed a proud Revolutionary record. They cele- 
brated both themselves, as craftsmen, and the histo- 
ry they had helped to make in great parades that 
marked the adoption of the U.S. Constitution, which 
most of them heartily favored. They knew that even 
the world-famous Benjamin Franklin still called 
himself a printer, though he had left his type and 
press behind decades earlier for the life of a gentleman 
intellectual and politician. In Boston they honored 
Paul Revere much more for his mastery of silver- 
work, his Revolutionary-era political engravings, 
and his latter-day copper foundry than for the ride 
he made to Concord in 1775 with the news that the 
British “regulars are coming out.” Like Franklin, Re- 
vere was becoming a wealthy man. A blacksmith, 
house carpenter, or cobbler never would reach their 
heights, but such a person could see that these were 
men much like himself. 


OUTSIDE THE CRAFT SYSTEM 
Among African Americans there were similar success 
stories, most notably, perhaps, that of the Philadel- 
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phia sail maker James Forten. Forten, however, was 
an exception. Slavery was dying in his Philadelphia, 
but only in Boston among the major cities was it ac- 
tually dead when Washington assumed the presiden- 
cy in 1789. Many of the master artisans who parad- 
ed behind their craft banners owned slaves and 
intended to keep them, offering no hope that the 
slave would follow the owner’s route from appren- 
ticeship through journeyman status to full mastery. 
In the 1830s the young Baltimore slave Frederick 
Bailey learned the skills of shipbuilding. After he es- 
caped and changed his name to Frederick Douglass, 
he found that nobody in New England shipyards 
wanted his skills. 


A person did not have to be black to be perma- 
nently excluded from the full life course of a Franklin 
or a Revere. Shipbuilding was a complex business, 
which no single person could master. However 
skilled the shipwright, he could not expect to own his 
own yard. A man might master the art of smelting 
iron, but he was unlikely to amass the capital needed 
for his own foundry. In the 1790s the furniture 
maker Duncan Phyfe employed many woodworkers 
as skilled as himself. Unless they were slaves, such 
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workingmen were free to quit, but they could not 
expect to emulate Phyfe. Shoemaking remained a 
skilled craft until the mid-nineteenth century, but in 
the leather capital of Lynn, Massachusetts, crafts- 
men found themselves increasingly committed to 
contract work for others, often at deteriorating rates. 
Vast numbers of American women spun their own 
thread, wove it into cloth, and cut and sewed their 
families’ clothes. Some, such as the Maine midwife 
Martha Ballard, made weaving into a business, hir- 
ing “girls” to work for them. Ballard worked hard all 
her lifetime, but as with almost all women, what she 
did was within the framework of the household. 


FACTORIES 

When New York State completed construction of the 
Erie Canal in 1825, much of these circumstances en- 
dured, but major changes were under way. The canal 
was a major part of the market revolution that 
brought, or promised to bring, goods produced at a 
far distance to people who consumed whatever they 
could buy. Beginning in 1791 in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, power-driven mills began to turn the spin- 
ning of thread from a household task into paid work, 
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often performed by women and children. Adopted 
New Englander Samuel Slater, who provided the 
knowledge for the first such American mill, had es- 
caped in disguise from England, breaking its monop- 
oly on emergent technology. In 1811 native New En- 
glander Francis Cabot Lowell toured Britain’s 
factories, memorizing the details of their much more 
advanced machinery. By 1825 American entrepre- 
neurs were building large-scale factories of their 
own, often employing single women. Those women 
found new personal freedom, but their task was sim- 
ply to tend the owners’ machines. They were work- 
ers in the modern sense, and they were beginning to 
think of themselves that way. By the 1840s they had 
organizations and leaders of their own. They under- 
stood both strikes and political campaigns for better 
wages and shorter hours. 


Large power-driven factories in newly built 
towns were only one form of emerging industrial 
America. In the ports and inland towns metropolitan 
industrialization meant reorganizing the rhythm 
and direction of old skills rather than ending those 
skills with new technology. Shoemaking would not 
become mechanized until the mid-nineteenth centu- 
ry. But well before the introduction of sewing ma- 
chines, shoemakers were working for wages in cen- 
tral shops and some of the tasks were being put out 
on consignment to distant villages and isolated 
farms. Factory-made cheap cloth led to “sweated” 
labor by whole families laboring to turn consign- 
ments of fabric into finished goods. By no means was 
this transformation complete. In 1825, as in 1790, 
most white Americans still worked within a format 
of household production. Most still hoped for the 
“competency” (meaning the ability to meet their 
families’ needs and stay out of debt) that owning 
their own shop or farm would bring. But a different 
future was taking shape around them. 


WORKERS AND POLITICS 

Workingmen were political from the very beginning 
of the Republic. In 1829 New York workers orga- 
nized their own Working Men’s Party and sought 
political office. It proved short-lived, merging rapidly 
into the Democratic Party of Andrew Jackson. Jack- 
son promised small government and equal opportu- 
nity, which most workingmen wanted, but he was 
a major Tennessee slaveholder. The coalition that he 
assembled had no room for either the idea that slav- 
ery was wrong or that free black people, or women 
of any race, should be equal participants in what 
America offered. Structurally, a working class was 
taking shape. Worker consciousness that transcend- 
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ed craft, race, gender, and the confines of local com- 
munity was another matter. 


See also Labor Movement: Labor Organiza- 
tions and Strikes; Manufacturing; 
Manufacturing, in the Home; Shipbuilding 
Industry; Textiles Manufacturing; Work. 
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Rise of the Middle Class 


The middle class simultaneously emerged out of and 
contributed to a complex, uneven, and contradictory 
process of political, economic, and social change. Al- 
though the middle class owed much to a Revolution- 
ary legacy that attacked rank and privilege, it also 
contributed decisively to the hierarchies that came to 
mark the antebellum United States. It was defined 
not simply by its members’ income or occupations, 
but also by their culture. Indeed, by the 1830s the de- 
finitive feature of the middle class may have been its 
insistence that class, defined as a set of permanent, 
hierarchical, social and economic categories did not 
exist at all. And while historians have begun to locate 
the emergence of an American middle class in a 
transatlantic context, eighteenth- and_ early- 
nineteenth-century women and men insisted upon 
its distinctly American, republican character. 


ORIGINS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 

Eighteenth-century American society was marked 
by rank and deference. The middling rank, which 
formed a rough precursor to the middle class, includ- 
ed artisans and small proprietors along with profes- 
sionals and semiprofessionals, who took their places 
in a strictly ordered social hierarchy. While particu- 
lar individuals might rise beyond their beginnings, 
the vast majority were expected to remain within 
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their rank. Strivers were viewed with enormous sus- 
picion; indeed, the hallmark of successful striving 
was the ability to hide it altogether. But following 
the American Revolution (1775-1783), some men 
and women challenged the primacy of rank and def- 
erence by extending assertions of political equality to 
social and economic activities. Consequently, the 
early national period was marked by wide-ranging 
disputes over deference and hierarchy. These con- 
flicts manifested themselves in battles between Feder- 
alists and Democratic Republicans over the degree of 
ceremony due the president. Such conflicts also regis- 
tered among hired laborers who rejected the label 
“servant,” insisting instead on new job titles free 
from degrading associations with dependency and 
servility. 


WORK AND DOMESTIC LIFE 

Such political and cultural conflicts assumed greater 
urgency and significance in the context of economic 
development. The quickening pace of commerce, 
combined with the expansion of manufactures, cre- 
ated new opportunities for men of ambition and tal- 
ent. Scores of farm boys, no longer content to follow 
in their fathers’ footsteps, sought new careers, 
working as poorly paid clerks and schoolteachers 
while hoping for brighter futures. In cities, some 
master craftsmen transformed themselves into 
white-collared businessmen who supervised laborers 
and pored over account books. But the ranks of the 
middle class also included men who mixed farming 
with entrepreneurship and small businessmen 
whose daily work encompassed both managerial and 
productive labor. All these careers demanded literacy 
and numeracy; most of them also demanded at least 
a degree of refinement. More important, they re- 
quired both initiative and risk taking. Certainly, mid- 
dle-class Americans disagreed about the boundaries 
of respectable entrepreneurship, about the degree of 
ambition and the kinds of risks that were socially and 
morally acceptable. But in elaborating and celebrat- 
ing the self-made man—a mythic figure who tri- 
umphed over a volatile market through the exercise 
of skill and wit—nineteenth-century Americans re- 
habilitated striving. Ironically, historians have dis- 
covered that the vaunted self-made man typically de- 
pended upon his natal family, whose members 
worked together to finance his early career. The 
money required for education and vocational train- 
ing resulted from years of careful saving as well as 
from the supplemental income generated by mothers 
and sisters. 


The celebration of the self-made man signaled 
more than the creation of new occupations. Instead, 
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it was part of a broader transformation of the ways 
that early national Americans imagined the relation- 
ship between productive and nonproductive labor 
and between the public and private spheres. The 
transformation of the economy gradually under- 
mined older barter systems and increased the impor- 
tance of cash for daily transactions. Productivity be- 
came synonymous with paid work, which 
diminished recognition of the economic value of 
women’s unpaid cooking, cleaning, nursing, and 
sewing. These tasks, which involved both making 
and saving, remained critical to middle-class fami- 
lies’ economic strategies. But by the 1830s, the im- 
portance of women’s domestic labor, once acknowl- 
edged as a crucial component of economic security, 
was eclipsed both by the ascendance of waged work 
and a new domestic ideal that emphasized families as 
affectional rather than as productive entities. 


These kinds of distinctions were reinforced by a 
transatlantic domestic ideology that emphasized the 
separation of public and private spheres as an exten- 
sion of the fundamental differences between women 
and men. Men’s intellect, ambition, and vigor suited 
them to the public sphere and the worlds of work 
and politics; women’s affect and innate piety suited 
them for the roles of wife and mother. If middle-class 
women were excluded from the public sphere, they 
were enshrined within homes that were imagined 
not as productive enterprises but as arenas for family 
life. Maternal influence gradually replaced patriar- 
chal authority as the centerpiece of the domestic 
ideal. By casting new forms of work and family as 
the inexorable effect of masculinity and femininity, 
domestic ideologues on both sides of the Atlantic 
helped naturalize a radically innovative set of social 
arrangements and ideals. They also deflected atten- 
tion away from the uneven correspondence between 
ideology and practice. 


THE PUBLIC SPHERE 

The emergent middle class reshaped the public sphere 
along with the private. Both men and women, not- 
withstanding the latter’s association with the private 
sphere, created a rich civic culture. Voluntary associ- 
ations sprang up throughout the North. This flour- 
ishing associational life owed much to the evangelical 
fervor of the Second Great Awakening. Members of 
the middle class joined groups to ameliorate poverty, 
instill temperance, eradicate vice, and dispense Bibles 
and religious tracts. Taken together, these efforts re- 
veal both a desire for self-control, which was neces- 
sary for success in middle-class parlors and work- 
places alike, and a desire for social control, which 
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aimed to shape the behavior and values of immi- 
grants and the working class. Early national civic 
culture was also shaped by the quest for self- 
cultivation. An expansive print culture, like the lyce- 
um circuit, expanded the intellectual horizons of 
urban and rural Americans. At the same time, count- 
less literary societies, debating clubs, and singing 
schools satisfied their penchant for refinement. These 
voluntary associations complemented the expansion 
of both public and private education in the North and 
helped consolidate the cultural hegemony of the mid- 
dle class. 


See also Clothing; Furniture; Housing; 
Voluntary and Civic Associations; Women: 
Professions; Women: Women’s Voluntary 
Associations; Work: Domestic Labor; 
Work: Middle-Class Occupations. 
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CLASSICAL HERITAGE AND AMERICAN 
POLITICS The American founders were steeped in 
the classics of ancient Greece and Rome. The Western 
educational system that trained them emphasized a 
classical curriculum that changed little from the me- 
dieval period to the late nineteenth century. Boys 
typically began studying Greek and Latin at around 
age eight, reading Cicero (106-43 B.c.), Virgil (70-19 
B.c.), Homer (eighth century B.c.), Xenophon (c. 
431-c. 352 B.c.), and the Greek New Testament. The 
founders’ classical training generally continued in 
college, where two or three out of the four years 
were devoted to further study of the classics. As a re- 
sult, most of the founders developed both reverence 
and affection for them, urging their own children to 
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study them and soundly defeating the efforts of 
those who sought to eliminate the classical language 
requirement in the schools. Many of the founders 
continued to read the classics even in retirement. 


CLASSICAL SYMBOLS 

The founders used classical symbols to communi- 
cate, to impress, and to persuade. The existence of a 
classical canon facilitated communication among the 
educated men of the Western world. With a single 
classical pseudonym or allusion, a gentleman could 
be certain of generating a chain of associations with- 
in the mind of his audience. These symbols also 
served a powerful legitimating function. To appro- 
priate such emblems was to claim social status for 
oneself and the support of venerable authorities for 
one’s cause. Classical symbols provided badges of 
class, taste, wisdom, and virtue. The most common 
classical symbol was the pseudonym. Drawn largely 
from the Parallel Lives of Plutarch (c. a.p. 46—after 
119), Alexander Hamilton’s pseudonyms were care- 
fully selected to reinforce the central arguments of 
his essays. For instance, Hamilton used “Phocion” for 
a 1784 open letter to the citizens of New York oppos- 
ing a state law that would confiscate Tory property. 
Phocion was a fourth-century B.c. Athenian general 
famous for his decent treatment of prisoners of war. 
Hamilton was suggesting that his fellow New York- 
ers emulate Phocion’s wise magnanimity. Similarly, 
anti-Federalists adopted the pseudonyms “Brutus,” 
“Cassius,” and “Cato,” in order to insinuate that the 
supporters of the Constitution were Monarchists. 


Thomas Jefferson was a leader of the neoclassical 
movement in American architecture, combining the 
Greek column with the Roman dome in his designs 
for such structures as the Virginia Capitol, the U.S. 
Capitol, Monticello, and various buildings on the 
University of Virginia campus. 


MODELS OF CONDUCT 

Ancient history also provided the founders with im- 
portant models of personal behavior, social practice, 
and government form. George Washington modeled 
himself after Cincinnatus (fl. mid-fifth century B.c.), 
the Roman hero who defeated the Aequians, a Latin 
tribe that threatened Rome, in sixteen days and then 
promptly resigned his dictatorship and retired to the 
plow. Proud of his position as the first president of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, an association of Revo- 
lutionary War veterans, Washington demanded re- 
forms when popular fears of the hereditary nature 
of the organization threatened to destroy the image 
associated with its name. Washington also admired 
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Cato the Younger (95-46 B.c.), who died defending 
the Roman republic against Julius Caesar (100-44 
B.c.). Washington memorized various lines from 
Cato, a play by Joseph Addison (1672-1719) based 
on Plutarch’s lives of Cato and Caesar, and employed 
them aptly at crucial moments in his career. John 
Adams emulated Cicero, the other great martyr of 
the Roman republic, throughout his life. Cicero’s un- 
willingness to engage in party favoritism was espe- 
cially influential for Adams. 


In general, the founders embraced the classical 
theme of the lone-wolf hero (e.g., Socrates [470-399 
B.c.], Demosthenes [d. 413 B.c.], and Cicero) who sac- 
rifices short-term popularity, which can be pur- 
chased only by vice, for long-term fame, which can 
be purchased only by virtue—the aristocrat who 
saves the masses, often at the cost of his own life, 
from themselves. The founders also admired Spartan 
frugality, courage, and patriotism and Athenian 
freedom of speech. During the American Revolution 
they noted that the Greeks, unlike the British, had al- 
lowed their colonies complete independence. The 
founders were encouraged by the fact that a tiny 
band of Greek republics had defeated the greatest 
power of their own day, the seemingly invincible 
Persian Empire. Like his colleagues, Jefferson also 
frequently compared the United States with the early 
Roman republic, adding that Great Britain resembled 
the corrupt commercial city of Carthage. The found- 
ers were excited at the opportunity to match their 
ancient heroes’ struggles against tyranny and their 
sage construction of durable republics—to rival the 
noble deeds that had filled their youth. 


ANTIMODELS 

The founders’ classical antimodels, those ancient in- 
dividuals, societies, and government forms whose 
vices they wished to avoid, were as significant as 
their models. The most prevalent antimodels were 
Philip II of Macedon (382-336 B.c.), Alexander the 
Great (356-323 B.c.), Catiline (c. 108-62 B.c.), Julius 
Caesar, Tiberius (42 B.c.-A.pD. 37), Caligula (a.p. 12- 
41), and Nero (a.p. 37-68)—men who had either 
overturned the revered Greek democracy and Roman 
republic or had ruled tyrannically following their de- 
mise. Some founders considered Greco-Roman slav- 
ery a model, others an antimodel. While Charles 
Pinckney based his defense of southern slavery on the 
Greco-Roman model, George Mason and John Dick- 
inson emphasized the deleterious effects of slavery on 
the Roman republic. During the debates at the Con- 
stitutional Convention, Federalists repeatedly cited 
ancient Greek confederacies, such as the Amphicty- 
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onic and Achaean Leagues, as examples of federal 
systems destroyed by decentralization, while anti- 
Federalists referred to the Roman republic as an ex- 
ample of a republic ruined by centralization. 


The founders’ scrutiny of the ancient republics 
frequently resembled autopsies, the purpose of 
which was to save the life of the American body poli- 
tic by uncovering the cancerous growths that had 
caused the demise of its ideological ancestors. Unfor- 
tunately, the antimodels the founders encountered 
everywhere in their classical reading left them ob- 
sessed with conspiracies against liberty. The same 
visceral fear of conspiracies that instilled in the 
founders a passionate love of liberty and a proper 
recognition of its fragility also fueled the tendency to 
see a conspiracy behind every well-intentioned blun- 
der, a conspirator in every opponent. For this reason, 
the early republican period was filled with acrimony 
between the political parties, each of which consid- 
ered the other not merely mistaken but treasonous. 


MIXED GOVERNMENT AND PASTORALISM 

In addition to symbols, models, and antimodels, the 
classics also provided the founders with mixed gov- 
ernment theory. Referring back to the theory of Plato 
(c. 428-348 B.c.), Aristotle (384-322 B.c.), Polybius 
(c. 200—c. 118 B.c.), and Cicero that the best form of 
government balanced power among the one, the few, 
and the many, the framers of the U.S. Constitution 
balanced power among the one president (a powerful 
executive selected by the electoral college), an aristo- 
cratic chamber of senators (selected by the state legis- 
latures for lengthy, six-year terms), and a democrat- 
ic house of representatives (directly elected by the 
people for brief, two-year terms). Recognizing the 
theoretical basis of the Constitution, anti-Federalists 
either assaulted mixed government theory or denied 
its applicability to the American context. During the 
early national period, the Republican Party of Thom- 
as Jefferson and James Madison abandoned the theo- 
ry in favor of representative democracy. Even then, 
most Republicans responded to the near-unanimous 
Judgment of ancient political theorists against ma- 
jority rule by resorting to the equally ancient and au- 
gust tradition of classical pastoralism. Jefferson ar- 
gued that it was safe to entrust the majority with the 
predominant power so long as the majority consisted 
of farmers, whose frugality, temperance, and inde- 
pendence made them the backbone of the republic. 
Following the lead of the poets Hesiod (eighth centu- 
ry B.c.), Theocritus (c. 310-250 B.c., and Virgil, the 
historian Livy (59 B.c.-A.p. 17), and the philosopher 
Aristotle, Jefferson considered the rural, agricultural 
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existence morally superior to the urban lifestyle. For 
this reason, Jefferson was willing to violate strict 
construction of the Constitution, one of his core 
principles, by purchasing the Louisiana Territory. In 
Jefferson’s mind, the expansion of American territo- 
ry was vital to the virtue and longevity of the repub- 
lic because it supplied the land necessary for the 
maintenance of a society of Virgilian farmers. 


NATURAL LAW 

The Greek theory of natural law also influenced the 
U.S. Constitution. This theory hypothesized the ex- 
istence of a universal code of morality that humans 
could deduce from nature. The theory was suggested 
by the Pythagoreans, expanded by Plato, and empha- 
sized by the Stoics. From it modern republicans de- 
duced the theory of natural rights, which held that 
humans were born with unalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and property. (Jefferson’s substitution of 
“the pursuit of happiness” for “property” in the Dec- 
laration of Independence was intended not to restrict 
the right of property but, rather, to broaden natural 
rights in general.) The theory of natural rights fur- 
nished the intellectual foundation of both the state 
bills of rights and the U.S. Bill of Rights. 


The classics exerted a formative influence on the 
founders of the United States. Classical ideas provid- 
ed the basis for their conceptions of government 
form, social responsibility, human nature, and vir- 
tue. The authors of the classical canon offered the 
founders companionship, solace, and a sense of iden- 
tity and purpose. Classical republican ideology al- 
lowed them to cast the English king George III as 
Nero or Caligula, Washington and Jefferson as Cato 
and Cicero—in other words, to portray the king as 
the real rebel, the violator of that natural law which 
lawful patriots would die to defend. Without this 
sense of belonging to an ancient and noble tradition 
in defense of liberty, it is unlikely that the founders 
could have persuaded themselves and many other 
Americans to rebel against the mother country. The 
American Revolution was a paradox: a revolution 
fueled by tradition. 


See also Architectural Styles; Architecture: 
Public; Constitutional Convention; 
Education: Grammar, Elementary, and 
Secondary Schools, Education: Colleges 
and Universities; Natural Rights; Politics: 
Political Thought. 
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CLOTHING The heterogeneous mixing of cul- 
tures in America produced a rich tapestry of clothing 
styles. An individual’s garments expressed cultural 
and religious affiliation, status, and personal style. 
But fashion aroused heated debate, for it could be 
manipulated to challenge social hierarchies and con- 
test the boundaries of identity, provoking political 
protest and social unrest. 


NATIVE AMERICANS 

Before European contact, the clothing of Indian 
groups in North America varied widely, but all had 
in common the use of animal skins, furs, body paint, 
and jewelry made of metal, beads, or bone. Hides ren- 
dered soft and wearable by laborious rubbing and 
smoking were the preferred material for clothing. 
The basic wardrobe of Indian men included buckskin 
breechcloths, fringed shirts, and leggings; women 
wore wraparound skirts and embroidered shirts. 
Northeast Indians, like the Abenakis, dressed in deer- 
skin or moose hide, often elaborately dyed and quill 
embroidered, whereas Plains Indians, like the Sioux, 
relied heavily on buffalo for their clothing needs. 
Both sexes wore moccasins, hair jewelry, and head- 
dresses, as well as furs and brightly colored woolen 
blankets as outerwear. 


From the beginning of European settlement, 
Indians traded furs for European- and, later, 
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American-manufactured cloth. The introduction of 
these new products into Indian society resulted in in- 
tertribal economic competition that often led to war. 
Improved transportation networks like the Santa Fe 
Trail (1821) and the Erie Canal (1825) made factory- 
produced cotton and woolen cloth readily available 
to Indians, further affecting their style of dress. Indi- 
ans adapted European garments to their own use, 
decorating shirts, shifts, hats, and coats with bead- 
work, embroidery, and other elements of Indian de- 
sign. Native dress in turn influenced Hispanics and 
Anglos, who took to wearing moccasins, snowshoes, 
deerskin hunting shirts, and leggings on the frontier. 


Dress became an important political issue for In- 
dians struggling for autonomy against encroaching 
white settlers. Reform movements advocating resis- 
tance to Anglo-American influence emerged among 
groups like the Creeks and Cherokees in the first dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. Responding to the 
loss of their land, the rise of excessive alcohol con- 
sumption among the tribes, and missionaries bent on 
“civilizing” native society, some Indians rejected the 
white man’s clothing and other articles. Most Indian 
groups, however, continued to blend Indian aesthet- 
ics and needs with Anglo-American materials. 


AFRICAN AMERICANS 

Forced migration and enslaved labor left African 
Americans few opportunities to develop a sartorial 
identity. The clothing of slaves differed regionally 
and individually according to situation and occupa- 
tion, but for the most part it was meager, coarse, and 
dull in color. Rough linen from Osnabruck, Germa- 
ny, and coarsely woven woolens from Britain, 
known as “Negro cloth,” were the distinctive fabrics 
worn by slaves. Garments were allocated seasonally 
and included loose, untailored goods such as wool 
jackets for winter, linen jackets for summer, and 
breeches for men, and short gowns, petticoats, 
shirts, and shifts for women. Palmetto straw hats 
and calico head-wraps were distributed along with 
crude brogan shoes produced in New England. Cheap 
cotton cloth became increasingly important by the 
turn of the century, and many slaves preferred this 
cool, breathable material over uncomfortable, rough 
wool. Sunday provided an exception to drab, daily 
wear, and slaves went to great lengths to acquire 
special “go-to-meeting” clothes such as calico dress- 
es, ribbons, and soft leather shoes. 


Slaves enlivened their appearance by using dyes 
made from bark and herbs, altering and patching 
their clothes, and supplementing their attire using 
money earned from labor, agriculture, or trade. This 
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was far easier for skilled slaves and free blacks than 
for field hands and led to dramatic differentiation be- 
tween these groups. Skilled or free blacks, especially 
in urban areas, were able to acquire fine cloth, felt 
hats, metal shoe buckles, shawls, lace caps, and other 
high-style items from purchase or owners. The 
clothing of field slaves became increasingly restricted 
over time; in places like South Carolina, slaves went 
nearly naked in summer. Masters manipulated Afri- 
can Americans’ desire for individuation by using 
clothing as a reward for hard work or good behavior. 
Others, like George Washington, dressed their per- 
sonal slaves in elaborate livery. 


Cloth provision for slaves varied by circum- 
stance and location. Many large plantations simply 
imported or purchased cloth for slaves, whereas on 
others the white women supervised slave weavers 
and seamstresses. Some owners preferred to let 
slaves sew their own garments, providing them with 
cloth, needles, and thread. Slave women bore the 
brunt of responsibility for maintaining the family 
wardrobe. 


Like other oppressed ethnic groups, African 
Americans imbued their garments with individual 
and cultural meaning that challenged white control. 
They invented unique ways to wear standard-issue 
garments and produced contrasting colors and off- 
beat patterns that reflected an African American aes- 
thetic. Through the artful tying of a head kerchief or 
a cloth wrapper, blacks used European textiles to 
fashion African American styles. 


WHITE WOMEN 

Whether living on a farm or in a city, Anglo- 
American women’s daily wear reflected their domes- 
tic and social roles as well as their economic status. 
Their standard garments included a linen shift, boned 
stays, petticoats, an apron, and a jacket-type gar- 
ment called a shortgown. Some of these items might 
be homespun, especially during the boycotts of the 
American Revolution, or they might be imported 
from Europe. In public or among guests, women 
wore a gown of wool, cotton, or silk; hoops; a ker- 
chief; and some sort of head covering, such as a cap. 
As the eighteenth century wore on, East Indian cali- 
coes, chintz, and muslin became the preferred fabric 
for women’s garments. 


Women’s dress in America changed dramatically 
after the French Revolution. Inspired by the fashions 
of ancient Greek and Roman republics, high-waisted, 
short-sleeved gowns made of white muslin, a light- 
weight cotton, became the vogue. Wide hoops and 
bold prints went out of style. Hairstyles, powdered 
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and voluminous in the colonial period, became short 
and frizzed. Women’s fashion came under conserva- 
tive fire, for the popular fabrics immodestly exposed 
both women’s bodies and America’s dependence on 
foreign countries for cloth. 


By the second decade of the nineteenth century 
women’s dress returned to formality and structure. 
Corsets became tighter, skirts widened, and sleeves 
inflated to balloonlike proportions. Although fashion 
now idealized a restricted, ornamental female body, 
many women challenged such constructions, be- 
coming increasingly involved in reform movements, 
religious revivals, education, and wage labor during 
the 1820s and 1830s. 


WHITE MEN 

Ina world where the cut and cloth of a suit differenti- 
ated gentlemen from laborers, men paid careful at- 
tention to how they dressed. Powdered hair, breeches 
buckled at the knee, vests, tailored coats, and 
bleached white linen at the throat and wrists marked 
middling and elite men. Suits were cut to enforce an 
erect torso and made in a variety of bright colors. 
After the French Revolution romanticized the sans- 
culottes (radical republicans so named because they 
were “without breeches”), men began wearing tight- 
fitting trousers, previously the domain of sailors and 
the working class. Coats fit more closely to the body 
and emphasized fine tailoring over fabric, hair was 
worn without powder, and middle-class business 
standards led men to renounce color in favor of sober 
black. 


Advertisements seeking runaway indentured 
servants in early national newspapers depicted the 
distinctive garb of male laborers—loose trousers, 
short jackets, and felt hats. Their clothing tended to 
be old and made of durable material like leather. Ab- 
sence signified, too, for workingmen left off the tight 
coats, cravats, and soft shoes of the upper classes. 
Sunday church clothes broke the monotony of 
working wardrobes; suits and hats made of finer 
materials were prized and bequeathed to subsequent 
generations. 


The nineteenth century placed increasing em- 
phasis on uniformity in dress as a response to urban- 
ization and social disorder. Just as middle-class men 
began to adopt the dark three-piece suit en masse, 
prisons, almshouses, and houses of refuge broke 
with the colonial precedent of allowing inmates to 
wear their own clothes. Beginning in the 1790s, resi- 
dents were issued uniforms and had their hair 
cropped short. The imposition of monochromatic or 
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striped suits allowed authorities to regulate behavior 
and identify escapees from public institutions. 


IMMIGRANTS AND RELIGIOUS SECTS 
Immigrants to North America enlivened the fashion 
landscape with unique styles and color patterns. 
Rural German and Dutch women wore black aprons, 
short petticoats, round-eared caps, and conical hats. 
Scottish immigrants sported Highland tartans with 
checked patterns and Scots bonnets. Religious sects 
like the Quakers were known by their wide-brimmed 
hats and toned-down versions of dominant styles. 
On Shaker settlements, members gave up their 
worldly clothes and adopted a uniform dress as a 
way to express spiritual unity and social equality. 
Although most immigrants eventually adopted the 
dress of the region in which they lived, they pre- 
served their ethnic traditions in quilts and embroi- 
dery. 


See also African Americans: African American 
Life and Culture; American Indians: 
Overview; Cotton; Domestic Life; 
European Influences: The French 
Revolution; Gender: Ideas of Womanhood; 
Immigration and Immigrants: Overview; 
Manners; Quakers; Slavery: Slave Life; 
Wealth; Women: Female Reform Societies 
and Reformers. 
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COERCIVE ACTS See Intolerable Acts. 


COINAGE ACT OF 1792 The Coinage Act of 2 
April 1792, establishing both a coinage system and 
the National Mint, was the culmination of coinage 
activity that had taken place in the colonies and 
states for many years. Although discussions of a na- 
tional mint had taken place earlier and pattern coins 
had been produced in 1783, no legislation had been 
put in place for an actual coinage facility. 


The coinage system established by the 1792 leg- 
islation was expressed in dollars and decimal points. 
The weight and fineness (metallic purity) of each de- 
nomination was also established, from the copper 
half cent to the gold eagle ($10). These statutory 
specifications remained in effect until superseded by 
the another law passed on 28 June 1834. In later 
years they were modified numerous additional 
times. Also, other denominations were added and 
branch mints were established (beginning in 1838 
with facilities in New Orleans; Dahlonega, Georgia; 
and Charlotte, North Carolina); many other changes 
were made as well. However, the Coinage Act of 
1792 set the stage for the coinage system as it is 
known today. 


On 31 July 1792, a small ceremony was held in 
Philadelphia, then the seat of the federal government. 
A foundation stone for the new Mint building was 
laid in the presence of the Mint director, David Ritten- 
house, and President George Washington. By that 
time fifteen hundred silver half dismes (disme being 
the early designation for dime) had been struck on 
the request of Thomas Jefferson, using Mint equip- 
ment set up temporarily in the workshop of John 
Harper. 


On 2 April 1992, a special bicentennial obser- 
vance of the original Coinage Act was held. The loca- 
tion was the Philadelphia Mint (by then in a modern 
building occupied in 1967). Displays and historical 
discussions were part of the observance. 


See also Currency and Coinage. 
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COLONIZATION MOVEMENT Led by the 
American Colonization Society, an organization 
founded in 1817 and predicated on the notion that 
free blacks and whites could not live together peace- 
ably in the United States, a colonization movement 
arose to alleviate the problem of racial conflict by 
promoting African American emigration. Coloniza- 
tionists argued that the experience of slavery and the 
corrosive power of white prejudice had so debased 
the character of African Americans as to render them 
unfit for citizenship. Rather than challenging racial 
prejudice directly, which they considered too deeply 
rooted in human nature, colonizationists advocated 
the voluntary emigration of free blacks to a territory 
on the West African coast, a benevolent enterprise, 
they believed, that would unburden the United States 
of an allegedly degraded population while offering 
African Americans a place to develop free of the dam- 
aging effects of racial discrimination. They promised 
that the colony would bring additional benefits as 
well, such as the promotion of transatlantic com- 
merce, the spread of Protestant missions, the weak- 
ening of the slave trade, and the clearing of America’s 
guilty conscience for its past maltreatment of Afri- 
cans and their descendents. 


ORIGINS AND OBJECTIVES 

Black emigration schemes, whether voluntary or co- 
ercive, had existed since the beginning of the Repub- 
lic, but the proposals of men like Samuel Hopkins, 
William Thornton, Thomas Jefferson, St. George 
Tucker, and Paul Cuffe had failed to gain a popular 
audience until the post-War of 1812 era. By this 
time white Americans were expressing considerable 
anxiety about the rapidly expanding and often poor 
free African American population, a group that had 
grown dramatically as a result of both legislative 
gradual emancipation in the North and a spate of 
manumissions in the South during the Revolution- 
ary era. By then as well, antislavery advocates real- 
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ized that the southern states had rejected northern- 
style gradual emancipation as a model for their own 
region and that some new solution to the problem of 
slavery, which took into consideration anxieties 
about freed blacks, ought to be pursued. In addition, 
with the end of both the Napoleonic Wars (1799- 
1815) and the Anglo-American War of 1812, and the 
resulting peace on the high seas, colonization ven- 
tures in the Atlantic world suddenly seemed more vi- 
able. Finally, religious developments played an im- 
portant role in generating support for colonization. 
The proliferation of evangelical benevolent societies 
associated with the Second Great Awakening gave 
colonizationists a model for raising money, spread- 
ing their message, and enacting their plans. 


The American Colonization Society was estab- 
lished in December 1816 by Robert Finley, a New Jer- 
sey Presbyterian minister who won the early back- 
ing of such prominent politicians, clergy, and 
philanthropists as Speaker of the House Henry Clay, 
Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury William H. Crawford, Wash- 
ington lawyer Francis Scott Key, and the Episcopal 
minister William Meade. Within a decade the society, 
a thoroughly respectable and strongly evangelical 
organization, had scores of auxiliaries throughout 
the nation. By 1822 it had helped persuade the feder- 
al government to establish the West African colony 
of Liberia as a haven for both African American emi- 
grants and Africans liberated from the illegal slave 
trade. 


In keeping with their self-consciously moderate, 
intersectional, and philanthropic approach, promot- 
ers of colonization sought to attract the support of 
a wide variety of groups, despite the fact that the in- 
terests of these groups often differed dramatically. 
Colonizationists reassured southern planters that the 
removal of free blacks would eliminate a dangerous 
population within the slave states and thereby render 
the institution of slavery more secure. To antislavery 
northerners they offered colonization as a solution to 
the problem of slavery itself—a colony to absorb 
freed blacks, they argued, would relieve southern 
anxieties about manumission and emancipation. To 
free African Americans they trumpeted Liberia as a 
future Christian black republic, a place where settlers 
and their children, emancipated from white preju- 
dice, would finally fulfill their promise as a people. 


CRITICS 

If the American Colonization Society enjoyed consid- 
erable support among whites, who tended to view 
free blacks as a troublesome and debased population, 
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African Americans typically rejected colonization. 
There were some exceptions, however. Evangelical 
zeal, entrepreneurial ambition, white prejudice, and 
the occasional promise of manumission contingent 
on emigration led nearly fifteen hundred free blacks 
and recently manumitted slaves to set sail for Liberia 
in the 1820s (with approximately fifteen thousand 
sailing there in the entire pre-Civil War era). During 
this same decade others expressed support for small- 
scale, black-led, voluntary colonization schemes to 
the Haitian republic. But most African Americans 
had good reason to distrust the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. In newspapers, pamphlets, and resolu- 
tions, African Americans like James Forten, Richard 
Allen, and David Walker pointed to the strong pres- 
ence of southern planters within the organization, 
the high mortality rate among settlers in Liberia, and 
the disturbing fact that the emigration of free blacks 
would ultimately reinforce the peculiar institution 
by leaving enslaved people bereft of their closest al- 
lies. More significantly, free African Americans de- 
veloped an incisive critique of what they considered 
the proslavery logic—intentional or not—of the 
colonizationist program: as long as colonizationists 
continued to argue that white prejudice was inevita- 
ble and that free blacks had no real future in the Unit- 
ed States, they reinforced racial chauvinism and un- 
dermined the cause of general emancipation. Such 
arguments left a deep impression on some of the 
white antislavery advocates who had briefly flirted 
with colonization such as William Lloyd Garrison 
and Amos Phelps, and thus helped lay the foundation 
for the emergence of a biracial, radical abolitionist 
movement in the antebellum era. 


But if the American Colonization Society faced 
growing opposition from African Americans, it also 
aroused the ire of proslavery southerners in the 
1820s. After the contentious Missouri debates of 
1819-1821, ultra-states’ rights advocates vigilantly 
monitored any activity that might, even if uninten- 
tionally, open the door to federal interference with 
slavery in the southern states. While these critics 
welcomed the removal of free blacks, they con- 
demned the vaguely antislavery sentiments of many 
colonizationists and their periodic requests for feder- 
al assistance. 


In retrospect, African Americans rather than 
their proslavery counterparts more accurately 
grasped the essential character and thrust of the 
colonizationist movement. Even the most well- 
intentioned antislavery advocates within the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society tended to view the presence 
of free African Americans, more so than the existence 
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of slavery, as the nation’s greatest problem. Further- 
more, the antislavery elements within the American 
Colonization Society seriously underestimated the 
economic, political, and logistical obstacles to a pro- 
gram coupling emancipation with removal—the 
huge southern investment in an extremely profitable 
and efficient slave labor force, the disciplined opposi- 
tion of slaveholders to any policies negatively affect- 
ing their property rights, the clear absence of alterna- 
tive sources of labor to fill the vacuum created by the 
removal of black workers, the sheer financial and hu- 
manitarian costs of compensating masters and relo- 
cating such a large number of enslaved people, and 
the strong attachment of most African Americans to 
their place of birth. As African Americans frequently 
argued, the promotion of this unworkable scheme 
directed attention away from the more pressing 
agenda of racial reconciliation and general emancipa- 
tion. The American Colonization Society continued 
its work well into the nineteenth century, but by the 
1830s the colonizationist program had been eclipsed 
by more radical agendas—abolitionist and proslav- 
ery—that would ultimately come to have a greater 
impact on the nation’s future. 


See also Abolition Societies; African Americans: 
Free Blacks in the North; African 
Americans: Free Blacks in the South; 
Liberia. 
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COMMUNITARIAN MOVEMENTS AND 
UTOPIAN COMMUNITIES = Early America pro- 
vided enough freedom and geographical space to 
allow communitarian movements and utopian com- 
munities to experiment with alternative social con- 
structions. The communitarian impulse existed in 
America at least from 1663, when a group of Dutch 
Mennonites led by Peter Cornelius Plockhoy (c. 
1600-c. 1674) founded Plockhoy’s Commonwealth 
on the Delaware River. These communities repre- 
sented responses to social, cultural, and religious 
concerns. Whereas most Americans chose to respond 
in ways that preserved a strong sense of individual- 
ism, for others a communitarian response offered 
more hope. Of those opting for the latter, however, 
many did not remain permanently within their cho- 
sen groups, and most movements could not sustain 
themselves for long periods of time. Although every 
group formulated their own responses to societal is- 
sues, they all resorted to the utopian community as 
the mechanism for bringing about reform. Religion, 
especially among groups founded in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, played a major part in the 
various groups’ motivations and actions. Anabap- 
tism and Radical Pietism were particularly influen- 
tial, and millenarian tendencies often manifested 
themselves. In Backwoods Utopias (1950), the histori- 
an Arthur Eugene Bestor Jr. aptly defined each group 
as “a small society, voluntarily separated from the 
world, striving after perfection in its institutions, 
sharing many things in common, and relying upon 
imitation for the spread of its system—such was the 
sectarian community” (Bestor, p. 7). Among the 
most significant of these early American communi- 
tarian groups were the Ephrata Cloister; the Shakers; 
and the Rappites, or Harmonists. 


EPHRATA CLOISTER 

The Ephrata Cloister was the most noted communi- 
tarian group during the colonial period. Founded by 
Conrad Beissel (1691-1768) after he separated from 
a Pennsylvania Dunker congregation in 1728, Eph- 
rata was a Protestant movement characterized by 
celibacy, mysticism, and the observance of Saturday 
as the Sabbath. After choosing a site located about 
ten miles northeast of what later became Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Beissel organized the community 
around celibacy, which he considered to be the true 
sign of a believer. While only celibate men and 
women were considered full members, married cou- 
ples could join as “householders.” Members had to 
surrender their private property, although house- 
holders could retain their farms. The community 
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was known for its mystical poetry and hymns; 
printing and publishing businesses; and masterful, 
hand-decorated illuminated manuscripts. It reached 
its peak in the mid-eighteenth century with about 
350 members and also gave birth to sister societies. 
After the Battle of Brandywine (11 September 1777), 
Ephrata served as the hospital for about five hundred 
troops under George Washington. Typhoid broke 
out, killing about one-third of the membership, and 
the community was never able to rebound. It ceased 
to exist in 1814, when the final four members incor- 
porated themselves into the Seventh Day German 
Baptist Church. 


Communitarian societies like Ephrata did not 
exist in isolation, but interacted with other groups. 
In 1720 Beissel had planned to join a group led by Jo- 
hannes Kelpius (1673-1708) called the Society of the 
Woman in the Wilderness (also known as the Con- 
tented of the God-Loving Soul or Chapter of Perfec- 
tion). Anticipating the inauguration of the divine 
millennial kingdom, the group gathered in the wil- 
derness of America and settled near Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. By the time Beissel planned to join 
them, however, the community had disbanded. The 
following year, Beissel visited the Labadist colony at 
Bohemia Manor in Maryland. Followers of the teach- 
ings of a former Roman Catholic priest, Jean de Laba- 
die (1610-1674), who had converted to Protestant- 
ism, the members lived an ascetic life. Nonmembers 
often confused them with Quakers. In the 1740s 
Count Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700- 
1760), leader of the Moravian movement, attempted 
to unite the various religious groups in Pennsylvania 
in a spirit of ecumenism. Members of Ephrata partic- 
ipated briefly in these efforts, and Zinzendorf visited 
them. Beissel, however, would not cooperate, and the 
relationship between the two groups turned hostile. 


SHAKERS 

The Shakers, founded by and based on the teachings 
of Ann Lee (1736-1784), constituted a group that 
has existed since the late eighteenth century (al- 
though only a few members remained in the early 
years of the twenty-first century). Believing “Mother 
Ann” to be the female manifestation of the Christ 
(just as Jesus was the male manifestation), the group 
formed celibate communities throughout the nation 
and developed religious services characterized by 
rhythmic dancing. They initially suffered great per- 
secution, being driven from many towns, but even- 
tually their membership grew to several thousand. 
Shaker members came from a diverse cross-section 
of the nation. Like the Ephrata Cloister, the Shakers 
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had contact with other communitarian groups, in 
particular the Rappites or Harmonists, a celibate 
group founded by George Rapp (1757-1847). 


HARMONY SOCIETY AND NEW HARMONY 
Reacting against what he considered corrupt prac- 
tices of the Lutheran Church and persecution by offi- 
clals in the German duchy of Wurttemberg, George 
Rapp led a group of Separatists to the United States, 
the new Israel, in 1804. Forming the Harmony Soci- 
ety, the group adopted celibacy, abandoned private 
property, developed a thriving farm community, 
and awaited the arrival of the millennium. In 1814 
the group moved from Pennsylvania to Indiana and 
developed one of the largest towns in the state, called 
New Harmony. In 1824, however, Rapp returned to 
Pennsylvania, and founded a settlement located near 
Pittsburgh called Economy, a name reflecting the 
new order Rappites believed would be ushered in by 
the millennium. Rapp sold New Harmony to Robert 
Owen (1771-1858), who attempted to build there a 
secular utopian community based on reason, gender 
equality, communal ownership of property, social 
and economic equality, fair treatment of workers, 
and the elimination of organized religion (although 
Owen embraced religious freedom). It failed, howev- 
er, within a few years. Owen later influenced Frances 
Wright (1795-1852), who in 1825 established a 
short-lived community based on racial equality at 
Nashoba, Tennessee (near Memphis). 


Communitarian groups, while typically small in 
numbers, illustrate the great diversity within early 
American culture. They also reflect dissatisfaction 
with gender roles, established religion, and economic 
injustice. The freedom offered by life in the United 
States enticed these groups to leave the persecution 
of Europe, but ironically they often encountered sim- 
ilar responses in the new country. Still, they usually 
managed to carve out communities, often after sev- 
eral moves, with nonmembers commonly appreciat- 
ing the value of the goods produced by these com- 
munities. Typically located on the fringes of 
mainstream society, communitarian groups did 
more than merely challenge early American values. 
They modeled alternative ways of organizing Ameri- 
can society. 


See also Millennialism; Moravians; Pietists; 
Shakers. 
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Scott M. Langston 


CONCEPT OF EMPIRE | The precise meaning of 
important political terms such as empire, republic, or 
democracy is always ambiguous. Conceptions of em- 
pire have served radically different and sometimes 
contradictory purposes. Some historians (and many 
lawyers) interpret a contested word by reducing it to 
a single meaning, even though the speaker or writer 
may have used that word either for its more general 
intimations and/or for one of its more precise, tech- 
nical functions. There is always the risk of anachro- 
nistically imposing present definitions on past terms, 
as well as the opposite fallacy of concluding that ear- 
lier speakers did not use particular words in ways 
that are consistent with modern understandings. 
This essay explores these interpretive complexities by 
demonstrating how various conceptions of the word 
empire (and what is often seen as its alternative, re- 
public) played a major role in American history prior 
to the American Revolution and during the Repub- 
lic’s early years. The first step is to perceive that peo- 
ple have used the word in four different ways— 
analytic-descriptive, empirical, emotive, and norma- 
tive—to generate numerous definitions. (See Wilson, 
Imperial Republic, pp. 17-21.) 


Analytic-descriptive usages are circular and 
clear-cut, leaving little disagreement about meaning 
and application. For example, the seventeenth- 
century republican theorist James Harrington em- 
ployed the word empire as a synonym for imperium, 
using it to denote any form of political jurisdiction. 
Under that approach, every sovereign nation is an 
empire. The word sometimes signifies a nation that 
is expanding its boundaries, a definition that applied 
to the United States in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, but not subsequently. Or it can be a struc- 
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tural proposition. Edmund Burke wrote, “An empire 
is the aggregate of many states under one common 
head, whether this head be a monarch or a presiding 
republic.” Empirical definitions are more contestable 
than analytic ones. If one characterizes an empire as 
a “powerful nation,” how strong must a nation be 
before it is an empire? One must define “power” and 
compare the particular nation’s strengths and weak- 
nesses with the vigor of its neighbors and rivals. By 
1760, during the French and Indian War, the British 
and their colonial allies had adopted an emotive con- 
ception of empire that encompassed feelings of unity, 
glory, conquest, and expansion. The most famous 
normative example came in the 1980s, when ULS. 
president Ronald Reagan castigated the Soviet Union 
as an “evil empire.” 


RIVAL CONCEPTIONS OF EMPIRE 

In 1774 John Adams wrote a brief history of the 
“quarrel” between the colonies and the crown, titled 
Novanglus; or, a History of the Dispute with America 
from Its Origin, in 1754, to the Present Time. To rebut 
the pro-Parliament argument that the phrase British 
Empire implied parliamentary sovereignty over the 
colonies, Adams utilized two definitions of empire. 
He first limited “empires” to those regimes in which 
tyrannical emperors ruled their populace; he con- 
cluded that only the Russian, German, and Ottoman 
Empires fell within that structural definition, which 
was loaded with negative normative implications. 
Obviously, the British did not see themselves as the 
equivalent of the Turks. The British Empire was a 
“limited monarchy,” limited by its republican as- 
pects. Adams defined a republic as “a government of 
laws, and not of men.” Next, Adams seemingly ap- 
plied Harrington’s analytic definition of empire as 
“government, rule, or dominion.” Adams then, how- 
ever, stripped those powerful words of much sub- 
stantive content. He concluded that the colonies are 
under the “dominion and rule” of the King of Great 
Britain but are neither part of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain nor one of the king’s “dominions.” According 
to Adams, a person can only be part of a mixed, par- 
tially republican government like Britain’s when that 
person is able to elect representatives. Because the 
colonists could not elect members to Parliament, he 
concluded that they were not within the realm of En- 
gland. 


Adams reformulated these two definitions of 
empire into one of the colonists’ basic constitutional 
arguments: Parliament had no general jurisdiction 
over the colonies because Britain’s republican princi- 
ples required colonial representation within the legis- 
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lative process, while the king retained no vast pre- 
rogative powers over the colonies because he would 
thereby have the powers of a tyrant. Adams distin- 
guished Parliament’s well-established power to reg- 
ulate colonial commerce on the high seas by assert- 
ing that the colonies had consented to that power as 
a necessary part of the imperial connection. He pro- 
vided numerous examples of the colonies’ refusal to 
consent to any other parliamentary powers. If King 
George III sought additional revenues from America, 
he would have to persuade the colonial legislatures 
to raise taxes. The king had no legislative authority 
over the colonies; he needed consent from their legis- 
latures before acting. However, Adams conceded that 
the king could order all British subjects to protect the 
empire. 


In addition, Adams rejected the argument that 
Parliament retained sovereignty over the colonies 
under the long-standing political axiom of the indi- 
visibility of sovereignty. Acknowledging that as- 
sumption’s validity, Adams turned it against the de- 
fenders of British power: if Parliament had 
sovereignty, that body could do whatever it wished 
to the colonists, taking their life, liberty, and proper- 
ty and turning them into slaves. The only constitu- 
tional solution consistent with the British Empire’s 
republican principles was for England to acknowl- 
edge that the colonies had become legislatively sover- 
eign when they received their royal charters, which 
did not contain clauses reserving powers to Parlia- 
ment. Furthermore, the British adopted the doctrine 
of parliamentary sovereignty—the absolute power 
of any legislation that was passed by the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons, and the king—as a re- 
sult of the Glorious Revolution in 1688, several dec- 
ades after the king had entered into contracts with 
the colonists by granting royal charters. In other 
words, parliamentary sovereignty was not coexten- 
sive with the British Empire, because the colonies 
were not part of Parliament’s legal “empire” or of the 
king’s “realm.” 


Although Adams’s refutations of parliamentary 
sovereignty are internally consistent, his arguments 
limiting the royal prerogative are not entirely per- 
suasive. How could the colonies be completely sover- 
eign while retaining obligations to the king? (Adams 
conceded royal “dominion.”) How could Adams 
agree with his opponents that the king was still “sov- 
ereign” and that the colonists were subordinate to the 
king, yet later assert that the king could not have in- 
dependent power in the colonies since his power 
must either be total or nonexistent? If the king could 
order all subjects to defend the British Empire, must 
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he first obtain their assent before drafting them into 
combat? Adams arguably reduced the crown to a fig- 
urehead without enforceable powers. It is hard to be- 
lieve that the king knowingly contracted away all his 
coercive powers when he granted royal charters to 
various private entities that eventually evolved into 
the thirteen original colonies. This fundamental con- 
stitutional controversy—like the slavery issue al- 
most a century later—could only be resolved militar- 
ily. 

Long after the Revolution, James Madison de- 
scribed Benjamin Franklin as having been the leading 
Revolutionary theorist. Even though Adams was 
jealous of Franklin’s international fame, Adams 
dated his arguments in Novanglus from the year 
1754, the moment when Franklin warned the British 
not to tax the colonies because the latter were not 
represented in Parliament. While Adams’s argu- 
ments were always learned and sometimes complex 
to the point of convolution, Franklin simply asserted 
in 1768 that the colonists should not be “subjects of 
subjects.” All British subjects must be loyal to the 
king, but they could not be subordinated to other 
subjects in other parts of the British Empire. That is, 
the king’s subjects in England had no constitutional 
authority to subjugate the king’s subjects in Ameri- 
ca. To guarantee the fundamental rights of life, liber- 
ty, and property of all Englishmen throughout the 
empire, the English constitution required political 
equality throughout the British Empire. In 1774 
Thomas Jefferson brilliantly popularized these argu- 
ments in A Summary View of the Rights of British 
America, the same year that Adams wrote his far 
more sophisticated history. Jefferson’s eloquence 
brought him to the attention of other Revolutionary 
leaders, generating so much admiration that they 
gave him primary responsibility for drafting the 
Declaration of Independence (with important assis- 
tance by John Adams, additional support by Roger 
Sherman and Robert R. Livingston, and a brief, late 
involvement by Franklin). Like Franklin, Jefferson 
spent less time than Adams worrying about the colo- 
nies’ problematic relationship with the crown, focus- 
ing instead on the constitutional principle of equality 
throughout the empire: 

[England should] no longer persevere in sacrificing 

the rights of one part of the empire to the inordi- 

nate desires of another; but deal out to all equal and 

impartial right. Let no act be passed by any legisla- 
ture that may infringe on the rights and liberties of 
another. This is the important post in which for- 


tune has placed you, holding the balance of a great, 
if a well poised empire. 
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This debate about the proper structure of the 
British Empire probably explains why the Declara- 
tion of Independence addressed only King George III, 
not the British Parliament. (Scholars cannot be sure 
of the beliefs underlying the drafters’ choice of 
words, because they did not keep minutes.) The king 
had breached his fiduciary duty by directly oppress- 
ing the colonists and by supporting tyrannical laws 
made by a Parliament lacking colonial representa- 
tion. The Parliament (and its doctrine of parliamen- 
tary sovereignty) was, quite simply, constitutional- 
ly irrelevant. 


THE EMPIRE OF EQUALITY 

The Revolutionary principle of political equality 
throughout the geographical empire endured for 
over a hundred years. Thomas Jefferson’s report 
providing the blueprint for the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787 extended his “empire of liberty” by permit- 
ting the new territories easily to become equal part- 
ners in the republican system. Once they could prove 
they had twenty thousand “free inhabitants,” they 
could draft a permanent constitution and petition 
Congress to be full and equal parts of the Union. Of 
course, Jefferson’s equality of citizenship was limit- 
ed to “free [white] males of full age.” During the Con- 
stitutional Convention, Madison successfully defeat- 
ed two efforts by Gouverneur Morris to place 
conditions on territories seeking to join the Union. 
Morris sought to require any new state to pay off 
part of the national debt upon entry and also wanted 
to create disproportionate representation that would 
permanently favor the old colonies, particularly 
those of the Northeast. Madison, aware of wide- 
spread dissension in western Virginia that included 
talk of secession to join Spain, replied that all Ameri- 
cans believed they were of equal worth. Morris’s ap- 
proach might also have led to political disaster; rep- 
resentatives of the western settlements were the 
swing voters at Virginia’s fiercely contested consti- 
tutional ratifying convention and provided the even- 
tual Federalist margin of victory. 


A modern reader might be surprised at how 
often the Federalists used the word empire to describe 
their vision in the course of defending their proposed 
Constitution. Some of the usages were technical, 
such as references to the German and British Em- 
pires. But others were emotive, even dramatic invo- 
cations of future power and glory. In a speech re- 
printed many times during the debate over the 
Constitution, James Wilson melodramatically ex- 
claimed: “Ill fated America! thy crisis was approach- 
ing! Perhaps it was come! . .. Without a government! 
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Without energy! .. . In such a situation, distressed 
but not despairing, thou decidest to re-assume thy 
native vigour, and to lay the foundation of future 
empire!” By linking empire with expansion and 
glory, Wilson echoed the great political theorist Nic- 
col6 Machiavelli, who had developed an aggressive 
theory of republicanism in Discourses on Livy (1517). 
Machiavelli maintained that republics must grow, 
usually at the expense of their neighbors, or die: 

And of all hard servitudes, that is hardest that sub- 

mits you to a republic. First, because it is more last- 

ing and there can be less hope of escape from it; sec- 

ond, because the end of the republic is to enervate 

and to weaken all other bodies so as to increase its 

own body. 


The anti-Federalists drew upon another esteemed 
political authority, the Baron de Montesquieu, to dis- 
credit empire building. In The Spirit of the Laws 
(1748), Montesquieu claimed a republic could never 
become very large because it would then degenerate 
into an empire, with a “spirit” consisting of con- 
quest, corruption, and concentrated power. During 
the Virginia ratification debates, anti-Federalist Pat- 
rick Henry employed a normative conception of em- 
pire while lamenting: 

If we admit this consolidated government, it will be 

because we like a great, splendid one. Some way or 

other we must be a great and mighty empire; we 
must have an army, and a navy, and a number of 
things. When the American spirit was in its youth, 

the language of America was different: liberty, sir, 

was then the object. 


In The Federalist No. 10, James Madison developed the 
most powerful response to this criticism. Large re- 
publics, he wrote, were more likely to endure than 
small republics because it would be harder for a fac- 
tion to take over the entire government. Many years 
later, Jefferson wrote to Madison that the American 
experience had refuted Montesquieu. In fact, the ref- 
utation may not have been total. There is no doubt 
that the United States has maintained the most im- 
portant structural component of republicanism: the 
electorate is behind the selection of all leaders of the 
federal government. But the country also developed 
some of the imperial “spirits” that Montesquieu 
feared: conquest, corruption, luxury, and increased 
concentration of powers in urban areas. The District 
of Columbia was the notable exception to the princi- 
ple of equality of citizenship throughout what Feder- 
alist John Dickinson called the “republican empire.” 
In an effort to prevent the concentration of economic 
and political power in one location (and thereby pre- 
empt the supposed dangers of a single, vast, decadent 
metropolis), the framers eventually placed the seat of 
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the federal government in a small, remote district of 
swampy land after temporarily locating in Philadel- 
phia. 


It is well-known that President Thomas Jeffer- 
son compromised his theory of strict constitutional 
construction when he authorized the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. But he also temporarily suspended the Revolu- 
tionary principle of equal representation throughout 
the Republic, the norm he had advocated during the 
Revolution and implemented through the Northwest 
Ordinance. Fearful of the French and Creole popula- 
tion, Jefferson preferred to wait several years before 
giving the new citizens the right to elect their own 
territorial representatives. 


The slavery issue lurked behind Jefferson's strict 
construction of the Constitution and his fights with 
Alexander Hamilton over the national debt, a nation- 
al bank, and the size and nature of the military. 
Southerners properly understood that the national 
government was the ultimate threat to their owner- 
ship of slaves, who were their most valuable form of 
capital. The country’s continuing realization of its 
dreams of imperial expansion aggravated the com- 
peting imperial ideologies of the West, North, and 
South. Northerners were properly wary of the Loui- 
siana Purchase because it permitted slavery’s expan- 
sion. The South dreaded the steady, surprising in- 
crease in northern economic power and population 
growth. The West sought an empire of equality for 
white men that was largely free of influence from 
northern economic or political power. 


By the 1820s, Chief Justice John Marshall and 
John C. Calhoun had developed a new set of compet- 
ing conceptions of empire. Marshall believed “We the 
People” were the sovereign that had formed an indi- 
visible Union which allocated enormous power to 
the federal government. In American Insurance Co. v. 
Canter (1828), he held that Congress had the sover- 
eign authority to establish laws regulating property 
and trade in the new territories that would later turn 
into states. Calhoun construed the Constitution’s 
preamble differently; the “People of [each] of the 
United States” created the Constitution, he believed. 
There was no such sovereign entity as “We the Peo- 
ple.” The “People of each State” were the actual sover- 
eigns who had the right to leave the Union whenever 
they felt necessary. Furthermore, the people of each 
state had the equal, fundamental constitutional right 
to take their property (most significantly, their 
slaves) with them into any of the new territories, 
which Congress had no general powers to regulate. 
Calhoun thereby laid the intellectual foundation for 
Dred Scott v. Sandford (1857), an opinion that Abra- 
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ham Lincoln first derided politically and later de- 
stroyed by defeating the South in the Civil War. 


See also Adams, John; Anti-Federalists; 
Constitution, Ratification of; 
Constitutional Convention; Federalist 
Papers; Jefferson, Thomas; Madison, 
James; Marshall, John. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS The name “Congre- 
gational Church” came into general use during those 
transitional years when the former Puritan churches 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut were losing their 
privileged status, between the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the final disestablishments: 1818 
for Connecticut and 1833 for Massachusetts. In the 
1720s Anglicans (later called Episcopalians), Bap- 
tists, and Quakers had been excused from paying 
taxes to support those established churches, but their 
numbers were few. The era of the American Revolu- 
tion saw great growth among Baptists; by 1790 the 
new Methodist denomination was also growing rap- 
idly. Both made inroads in New England and by 
1820 nearly one hundred congregational parishes 
had declared themselves Unitarian, almost all in east- 
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ern Massachusetts. As the United States grew in pop- 
ulation and territory, the Congregational Church 
lost ground proportionally, but not absolutely: most 
growth was in New England, but Congregational 
churches could be found where New Englanders set- 
tled in significant numbers. The following figures 
demonstrate both the growth, but also the relative 
decline of congregational churches: 1740-423 par- 
ishes, 1776-668 parishes, 1820-1,100 parishes, 
1860-2,234 parishes. But in 1740 Congregational- 
ists had one-third of the parishes in the thirteen Brit- 
ish colonies. By 1776, 21 percent; by 1830, 10.6 per- 
cent; and by 1860 a mere 4.25 percent! 


In 1648 the Puritans, both Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians, controlled England and Scotland 
and attempted permanently to reform the Church of 
England with their Westminster Confession of Faith. 
That same year Massachusetts gathered a synod that 
included the Westminster Confession in its Cam- 
bridge Platform. Congregationalists and Presbyteri- 
ans would always remain close to one another in 
theology but could never reconcile their ideas of 
church government. Both insisted their ministers 
should be thoroughly educated; both also urged edu- 
cation on their communities, with their ministers 
often keeping schools. Both agreed that individual 
congregations should be self-governing, with mem- 
bers electing all church officers, including the minis- 
ter. And both agreed that representatives of those 
congregations should associate with one another on 
occasions to discuss common problems. But Presby- 
terians insisted on regular meetings, standing com- 
mittees, and real authority at the provincial and 
eventually national level, while Congregationalists, 
like Baptists, have always been reluctant to surren- 
der the sovereignty of the individual parish. 


The 1750s found the churches of New England 
divided between the New Lights, who advocated re- 
vivals, and the Old Lights, who—however devout— 
feared that revivals brought forth more heat than 
light. Quite independent of that issue, population 
grew rapidly, requiring a constant supply of new 
churches. When almost every town and village could 
support a single church, it met in a simple, utilitarian 
meetinghouse that also housed civil government’s 
town meeting. But when the larger towns had two 
or more churches, it became convenient for govern- 
ment to have its own buildings, and churches be- 
came more particularly dedicated to religious and ed- 
ucational purposes. 


While Congregational churches had more or less 
strict requirements for membership, members— 
including women—could vote and therefore share in 
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controlling policy. Not surprisingly, their town gov- 
ernments became even more democratic in practice; 
it naturally followed that the Congregational 
churches of New England were unanimous in sup- 
porting the American Revolution. Their support of 
the Federalist Party during the era of the French Rev- 
olution and Napoleon (1789-1815) was not based on 
fear of popular self-government; it came from their 
recognition that France, especially under the Directo- 
ry and Napoleon, was neither free nor (within their 
meaning) Christian. 


After American independence, all the churches 
were coping with their new sense of religious free- 
dom and the challenges presented by rapid national 
growth. In 1801 Congregationalists and Presbyteri- 
ans developed a Plan of Union to cooperate in plant- 
ing churches in the American West. Congregational- 
ists also founded a foreign missionary society in 
1810, and played a leading part in interdenomina- 
tional organizations; the American Bible Society 
(1816), the American Tract Society (1825), and the 
American Sunday School Union (1824). In 1826 the 
home missionary society modified the plan of union 
by bringing in other denominations, notably the 
Baptists. Congregationalists planted new colleges: 
Hamilton College in New York (1812); Western Re- 
serve College in Ohio (1826); and Illinois College 
(1829). Denominations in the Calvinist tradition still 
led the young nation in the quality of their educa- 
tional institutions, especially in the cases of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Andover Seminary. Along with 
high standards of scholarship, Yale and Andover sent 
out some of the most effective leaders of the Second 
Great Awakening. 


Especially after 1800, Congregationalists devel- 
oped a more distinctive style of church architecture. 
Church buildings were becoming what they remain 
into the twenty-first century: visible public remind- 
ers of the sacred services regularly conducted within 
them. The more prosperous churches installed pipe 
organs and hired skilled musicians to play them 
and improve congregational singing. More than 
half the members of the late-eighteenth- and early- 
nineteenth-century Congregational churches were 
women. It would take almost two more centuries for 
them to become deacons and ministers. Yet they 
played increasingly important roles: improving the 
amenities of their buildings; participating in church 
government; and advancing the societies for moral 
reform that began to appear everywhere. 


See also Education; Professions: Clergy; 
Religion: Overview; Theology. 
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CONGRESS The federal House and Senate devel- 
oped in parallel but distinct ways. That was a func- 
tion of their innate institutional differences and of 
the people who served in both chambers. Although 
still different, there was a marked convergence by the 
1820s as both chambers became visible and respon- 
sive legislatures. After the Missouri Crisis of 1819- 
1821, the Senate took on a new and more prominent 
role as the protector of slave state interests during the 
antebellum period. The balance between slave and 
nonslave states in the Senate became slave states’ 
prerequisite for union. 


CONTINENTAL AND CONFEDERATION 
CONGRESSES 


Except for the short-lived Albany Congress of 1754, 
the first Continental Congress (1774) was the initial 
assembly to bring together representatives of all the 
colonies and then the states. The Second Continental 
Congress (1775-1781) faced several daunting chal- 
lenges. Many men would gain national reputations 
and valuable leadership experience through their ser- 
vice in the two Continental Congresses, including 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
and Alexander Hamilton. The Continental Congress 
became the Confederation Congress with the ratifica- 
tion of the Articles of Confederation in 1781. 


The Continental Congress acted without a for- 
mal grant of power from the colonies. During the 
imperial crisis, its main role was to forge a consensus 
among the colonies for independence and then to 
manage the war. Delegates were representatives of 
their colonies and later their states. For instance, the 
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New York delegates did not vote for independence on 
2 July 1776 because they had yet to receive instruc- 
tions allowing them to do so. As the war progressed, 
the Continental Congress assumed increasing re- 
sponsibility for conducting and financing the war. 
Operating without a general grant of power from the 
states proved difficult for the delegates and demon- 
strated the need for a more permanent arrangement. 
Congress sent the states the nation’s first national 
constitution, the Articles of Confederation, in 1777. 
The Articles were more a list of what Congress could 
not do than what it could. It could not tax or raise 
troops. For money, it could only request funds from 
states. Yet it had wide-ranging responsibilities. The 
states did not ratify the Articles until 1781, when 
conflicts between the states over claims to western 
lands were finally resolved. Congress governed with- 
in the proposed framework prior to ratification. 


The Articles created a workable union during the 
war, but with peace in 1783, the new nation had to 
deal with difficult issues like repaying the debt. Be- 
cause Congress could not raise revenue independent- 
ly, repayment proved to be virtually impossible. 
Twice, in 1781 and 1783, Congress proposed giving 
itself the power to lay an impost, only to have it de- 
feated by Rhode Island and Virginia, and New York 
respectively. Structurally, the Articles posed certain 
obstacles. Each state had one vote. Members could 
serve only three of every six years and were elected 
annually, which meant the Congress suffered from 
a great turnover and a dearth of institutional memo- 
ry. State legislatures elected, paid, instructed, and re- 
called their delegates. The Articles required the assent 
of nine states on the final passage of legislation, the 
ratification of treaties, and a simple majority of all 
states (not just those present) on all preliminary 
questions. Thus, obstructionism through absentee- 
ism was rampant. The Articles required unanimous 
approval of both Congress and the individual state 
legislatures for any amendment. This provision, 
among others, convinced many people that reform 
within the system was impossible. When states sent 
delegates to Philadelphia in May 1787 to amend the 
Articles, the Convention produced a new constitu- 
tion. 


CONGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitutional Convention, except for a brief but 
paralyzing flirtation with a unicameral legisla- 
ture—a Confederation Congress with more pow- 
ers—commnitted itself to a bicameral legislature. The 
Convention's “great compromise” settled the issue of 
representation: the people would be represented in 
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the House of Representatives and the states in the 
Senate. The new government had the power to raise 
taxes with the requirement that all revenue bills 
originate in the House. In contrast to the Articles, the 
Constitution set no term limits for representatives or 
senators, states had no power to recall their senators, 
members received their salaries from the federal gov- 
ernment, and members voted individually. Bills 
could be passed by simple majorities of those present, 
treaties ratified by two-thirds of the senators present, 
and the Constitution amended without unanimous 
consent. During the ratification debates, there was 
much less controversy surrounding the House than 
the Senate, which possessed legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers. The House was clearly the peo- 
ple’s chamber, whereas the Senate could have been 
the representative of the states, the president’s coun- 
cil, and/or the check on the House. When the First 
Congress met in March 1789, there was much more 
uncertainty about the Senate’s role than the House’s. 


EARLY RULES AND PRACTICES 

Once Congress achieved a quorum, the House went 
to work on the impost, whereas the Senate spent 
weeks debating the president's title. The House reject- 
ed the Senate’s monarchical title and the latter even- 
tually conceded defeat. Thus, the House and Senate’s 
relationship began contentiously, but members of 
each chamber came to respect the other’s indepen- 
dence and equality. On salaries, the House reluctant- 
ly conceded superiority to the Senate. During the 
seventh year of the salary law of 1789, senators 
earned one dollar more per day than representatives, 
but when Congress considered a new law in 1796, 
House members rejected the differential. Senators did 
not challenge the House for fear of courting unpopu- 
larity. The House also refused to accept any distinc- 
tions in the way the chambers communicated with 
each other. When the Senate proposed that messages 
from the House to the Senate be carried by at least 
two members and its messages to the House be car- 
ried by the Senate secretary, the House rejected this 
ceremonial difference. The clerk of the House and sec- 
retary of the Senate ferried messages back and forth. 
Thus, any superiority was not lightly conceded. 


The clerk and secretary were each responsible for 
maintaining the records of their respective chambers. 
Although a Federalist, Samuel A. Otis served as secre- 
tary of the Senate from 1789 until his death in 1814. 
Two former senators succeeded him. Otis weathered 
the Republican takeover in 1801 by granting the Sen- 
ate printing contract to Republican printer William 
Duane. In contrast, John Beckley, the House’s first 
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clerk, became a Democratic Republican operative as 
the parties formed. He lost his job to a Federalist in 
1797, but regained it in 1801 when the Democratic 
Republicans gained control of the House. These two 
men established important precedents for congres- 
sional recordkeeping. 


As the “people’s house,” the House immediately 
opened its doors and proceedings to the public, but 
both houses relied on local newspaper editors to re- 
cord debates and publish revised remarks submitted 
by members. In the late 1840s, both houses contract- 
ed with stenographers, but did not take responsibili- 
ty for recording and publishing their own debates 
until after the Civil War. The Senate met behind 
closed doors until 1794, only opening them after 
much agitation by both states and senators—mostly 
southern. When it opened its deliberations, the public 
and reporters attended only sporadically. It was not 
until the Missouri Crisis that the Senate attracted 
more spectators than the House. Previously, senators 
had often adjourned their chamber so they could at- 
tend House debates. In the 1820s that trend reversed. 


At first, the House garnered more attention and 
did more visible work than the Senate. The House ini- 
tiated far more legislation and received more peti- 
tions than the Senate until the mid-1810s. Initially, 
the Senate was a revisory body and generally fol- 
lowed the House’s lead in legislation. This changed 
during the 1810s when the Senate willingly under- 
took more investigations of individuals’ claims and 
initiated more bills. In this way the House and Senate 
converged. 


COMMITTEES 

Both chambers adopted a standing committee sys- 
tem after the War of 1812 (1812-1815). At first, 
they used extensive systems of ad hoc select commit- 
tees that were appointed for specific purposes. The 
Senate adopted a standing committee system in De- 
cember 1816 when it created eleven standing com- 
mittees. The House created three standing commit- 
tees in the 1790s but did not formally adopt a 
standing committee system until after the Senate 
had. The House designated Claims (1794) and Com- 
merce and Manufactures (1795) as standing com- 
mittees. These two committees allowed the House to 
reclaim responsibility for petitions and control of in- 
dividual claims from the executive branch. In 1795 
Albert Gallatin of Pennsylvania moved to create a 
committee of ways and means for the explicit pur- 
pose of curbing Secretary of the Treasury Alexander 
Hamilton’s influence over Congress and financial 
policy. Congress officially made the Ways and Means 
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Committee a standing committee in 1802. Ironically, 
when Virginian John Randolph of Roanoke chaired 
this committee, he used his powerful position as a 
platform to oppose his onetime ally, President Jeffer- 
son. In the aftermath of the War of 1812, both hous- 
es moved to create more stable committee systems. 
The House created six new standing committees to 
audit spending by the executive departments. In 
1822 the House reformed its rules and created three 
additional standing committees: Foreign Affairs, 
Military Affairs, and Naval Affairs. Significantly, the 
House adopted rules that curbed the previously rou- 
tine violations of committees’ jurisdictions by other 
members and gave committees the right to report 
bills to the floor at their own discretion. 


Initially, both the House and Senate elected com- 
mittee members, except that the House from the be- 
ginning allowed the Speaker to appoint committees 
with three or fewer members. Soon, the Speaker was 
allowed to appoint all committee members to avoid 
the time-consuming practice of election. The Senate 
experimented with appointment by the presiding of- 
ficer of the Senate just briefly from 1823 to 1826. Be- 
cause senators objected to Vice President John C. Cal- 
houn’s use of the appointment power, they returned 
to the less efficient election method. The senators in- 
stituted separate ballots for chairmen in 1826. 


LEADERS 

In neither chamber was the workload divided evenly. 
From the very first day, certain members did more 
work than others. In the House, Madison quickly 
emerged as a legislative leader and along with five 
other members held more than one-fifth of the com- 
mittee memberships in the First Congress. However, 
once Madison split with the administration over 
Hamilton’s financial program, he received fewer 
committee assignments. Thus, partisanship was al- 
ways an underlying factor in committee assign- 
ments. The Speaker of the House was the only official 
leadership office. During the Third Congress, the elec- 
tion of Speaker was a party contest for the first time. 
The first men to occupy the office established certain 
precedents for using it, especially the power to ap- 
point committees, for partisan ends. Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, who held the speakership from 1811 to 
1814, 1815 to 1820, and 1823 to 1825, followed and 
expanded upon these precedents. He is justifiably 
credited with creating the modern speakership. The 
number of ballots required to elect a Speaker was 
often a good indication of the course to be followed 
in the congressional session and of the strength of the 
political parties. During the so-called Era of Good 
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Feelings, when partisanship was weak, fights over 
the speakership could be particularly fierce. When 
Clay resigned as Speaker in 1820, it took twenty- 
two ballots to elect his successor, John W. Taylor of 
New York. Taylor favored restrictions on slavery’s 
expansion and thus proved to be unacceptable to 
southern members. After several days of balloting in 
the next Congress, he was replaced by Virginian Phil- 
ip P. Barbour. 


In the Senate there was no equivalent to the of- 
fice of Speaker. The vice president presides in the Sen- 
ate and senators were reluctant to give him any for- 
mal power or influence. The vice president essentially 
ruled on parliamentary questions. Jefferson spent 
his vice presidency compiling a manual of parlia- 
mentary practice that remains in use in the twenty- 
first century. Various senators served as leaders on 
particular issues, but it was not until the Missouri 
Crisis and then the arrival of Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun, and Daniel Webster in the late 1820s and 
early 1830s that the Senate truly gained its reputa- 
tion as the premier deliberative body. 


While the House, because of its size, quickly 
adopted rules that limited debate, the Senate’s smal- 
ler size precluded any real need to impose such limits. 
In 1806, when the Senate revised its rules, it purged 
the previous question, which allowed debate to end 
by majority vote; this was done at the suggestion of 
Vice President Aaron Burr because the provision was 
rarely used. Thus, the Senate opened the door to the 
filibuster; however, the first filibuster did not occur 
until 1841, and it was seldom used before the 1890s. 


THE SENATE’S EXTRALEGISLATIVE POWERS 

In addition to its legislative duties, the Senate also 
possesses executive and judicial powers. With regard 
to its executive powers, the Senate did not become a 
council to the president, but it remained closer to its 
identity as a deliberative body. President George 
Washington personally consulted with the Senate 
about treaty negotiations only once. The exercise 
proved to be frustrating for senators, who felt they 
could not freely debate the issues in Washington’s 
presence, and for Washington, who wanted immedi- 
ate answers to his queries. Thereafter, presidents and 
the Senate relied on written communications for 
treaty matters as well as for appointments. Presi- 
dents did not always consult senators before they 
forwarded nominations to the Senate, but senators 
did retain the power to reject nominees without stat- 
ing a reason. Senators usually deferred to the opin- 
ions of the nominees’ home-state senators. 
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The Senate only exercised its judicial powers 
twice during this period—both in impeachment trials 
for federal judges. The trials of Federal District Court 
Judge John Pickering in 1804 and U.S. Supreme 
Court justice Samuel Chase in 1805 were part of the 
Jeffersonians’ project to purge the judiciary of Feder- 
alists. The Republican-controlled Senate, in convict- 
ing Pickering but acquitting Chase, established the 
precedent that the Senate would adhere to principles 
of law rather than pure politics when trying im- 
peachments. 


DEFINING EVENTS 

A few key events proved to be transformative in the 
history of Congress: Jay’s Treaty of 1794, the War 
of 1812, the Compensation Act of 1816, and the Mis- 
souri Crisis. Jay’s Treaty defined the limits of the 
treaty-making power to exclude the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The War of 1812 was a watershed mo- 
ment in terms of congressional development. Per- 
ceived financial mismanagement by the executive 
departments, the growing complexity of issues, and 
longer congressional careers led the House and Senate 
to reorganize their committee structure and become 
more assertive. Representatives, in particular, had to 
adjust to a more active electorate, a matter in which 
the Compensation Act of 1816 proved to be especial- 
ly instructive. In 1816, before an election, Congress 
gave itself a raise. Nearly 70 percent of the members 
of that Congress—much higher than the usual rate 
of turnover—did not return to the next one. One of 
the first acts of the new Congress was to repeal the 
law and reinstitute a per diem pay system. The Mis- 
souri Crisis of 1819-1821 was extremely important. 
The debates surrounding it raised the Senate’s profile, 
both for the quality of debate and its contribution to 
the resolution of the crisis. The Missouri Compro- 
mise originated in the Senate and passed as a pack- 
age. With the resolution of the crisis, the equality of 
slave and nonslave states in the Senate became the 
sine qua non of union in the antebellum period. For 
the House, the Missouri Crisis demonstrated the 
chaos that one issue could create in the absence of 
both strong leadership and political parties. With 
northern numerical dominance in the chamber, a 
Speaker who either was from the South or who was 
sympathetic to it became essential. 


During the early national period, the House and 
the Senate became more equal partners in legislative 
matters and in responding to individuals’ concerns as 
expressed through petitions. Congress asserted its in- 
dependence from the executive branch by enhancing 
its oversight powers. Yet the Senate and House re- 
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mained distinct. Whereas at first the House over- 
shadowed the Senate, by the 1820s the Senate 
eclipsed the House. The Senate’s structure and rules 
provided added protection to minority rights and in- 
terests put the Senate at the center of the slavery de- 
bates of antebellum America. 


See also Articles of Confederation; Consti- 
tutional Convention; Continental 
Congresses; Missouri Compromise. 
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CONNECTICUT Connecticut’s geographic loca- 
tion, small area, and colonial origins profoundly 
shaped its first half-century of statehood. Wedged on 
a mere 5,009 square miles between the much larger 
states of Massachusetts and New York, Connecti- 
cut’s 206,447 citizens confronted some disquieting 
possibilities in 1780 as they contemplated life outside 
the British Empire and inside an exhilaratingly new 
but undefined nation. Not only did the state’s size 
make it potentially vulnerable to excessive political 
influence from its powerful neighbors, but the small- 
ness also threatened its economic development and 
prosperity. As the second—most crowded state, with 
41.23 residents per square mile, Connecticut seemed 
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Webb House. Joseph Webb, a prominent merchant in Wethersfield, Connecticut, commissioned this house from builder 
Judah Wright, who completed construction on it in 1752. In May 1781 George Washington met at the Webb House with 
the Comte de Rochambeau to plan the Yorktown campaign. ©MARK E. GIBSON/CORBIS. 


already overpopulated for an agricultural society. 
Thus, as the national era opened, Connecticut’s citi- 
zens viewed their future with a mixture of optimism 
and anxiety. 


TRANSITION TO STATEHOOD 

Connecticut emerged from the military phase of the 
Revolution less ravaged than many states. No major 
battles took place on Connecticut soil, although the 
British attacked and burned portions of several coast- 
al towns (New London, Groton, Fairfield, and New 
Haven) and one interior village (Danbury). Connecti- 
cut played a much-admired role as a supplier of pro- 
visions for the Continental Army largely through 
the work of Governor Jonathan Trumbull and his 
two sons—Joseph Trumbull, commissary general of 
the Continental Army, and Jonathan Trumbull Jr., 
George Washington’s personal secretary. Loyalists 
to the crown proved to be less numerous and trou- 
bling than in most states and tended to be concen- 
trated in Fairfield County, which was close to New 
York City. Although the war disrupted trade and dis- 
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tended parts of the economy, it also had a salutary 
effect on manufacturing, which grew dramatically 
in the eastern part of the state. 


Therefore, despite the wartime exigencies and 
postwar uncertainties that gripped Connecticut, the 
colony made a smooth transition to statehood as 
was best symbolized by the remarkable fact that 
Governor Trumbull served in office before, through- 
out, and after the Revolutionary War, the only colo- 
nial governor to do so. Connecticut and Rhode Island 
had been the only two colonies to maintain their sev- 
enteenth-century governing charters throughout 
their colonial existence, and during the Revolution- 
ary era they were the only two new states not to 
write a new constitution. Connecticut continued to 
govern itself under the structure of the Charter of 
1662, which, although a royal proclamation, had 
been written by John Winthrop Jr., and was based 
on the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut and the 
Connecticut Law Code of 1650, both of which had 
been made-in-Connecticut documents. 
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Connecticut Population 1760-1830 





1760 1770 1780 1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 
+ 25% +14% +15% +5% +4% +5% + 8% 
145,217 181,583 206,447 237,946 251,002 261,942 275,248 297,675 


Some changes did occur, of course, during the 
Revolutionary era: in 1783 the General Assembly 
adopted a new law code, and between 1767 and 
1790, 29 new towns were carved out of preexisting 
ones to bring the total number of towns to 101, 
thereby vastly enlarging the rate of political partici- 
pation at the local level. Perhaps most important, the 
General Assembly in 1784 started the process of end- 
ing slavery by passing a law that freed all slaves at 
age twenty-five: in 1792, the General Assembly re- 
duced the age for freedom to twenty-one. 


CONSTITUTION MAKING AND POLITICS 
Connecticut escaped much of the political turmoil in 
the 1780s that bedeviled its three neighbors, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New York, and lent its 
name to the solution brokered by Roger Sherman to 
solve the logjam between the large and small states 
at the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia. The 
Connecticut Compromise proposed making repre- 
sentation in the Senate equal for all states and pro- 
portional to population in the House of Representa- 
tives. By a vote of 128 to 40, a convention in 
Hartford ratified the new United States Constitution 
on 9 January 1788, making Connecticut the fifth 
state to do so. Thus, the new state entered the new 
Union with a near unanimity in support of the gov- 
erning charter and an overwhelming majority in 
favor of the new federal Union. 


The rise of political parties destroyed Connecti- 
cut’s political tranquility for nearly two decades. A 
symbol of autonomy in the colonial era and a sym- 
bol of stability in the Revolutionary years, the char- 
ter became the symbol of the Federalist Party in the 
1790s. By 1796 the Jeffersonian Republicans regard- 
ed the charter as a shield behind which the Federalists 
grouped to resist all change. Connecticut’s Jefferso- 
nians repeatedly called for a new constitution and 
eventually got their wish after electing Oliver Wol- 
cott Jr. as the first Republican governor in 1817. 
Wolcott stitched together a coalition called the Tol- 
erationists, made up of religious minorities who 
wanted to disestablish the Congregational Church, 
Republicans who wanted to gain control of the state 
government, and Union loyalists who were horrified 
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by the Federalist Party’s flirtation with secession 
during the War of 1812. After much partisan wran- 
gling, voters narrowly ratified the Constitution of 
1818 by a margin of 13,918 to 12,364. 


The Constitution of 1818 was undoubtedly the 
most important legal document in nineteenth- 
century Connecticut’s history. Despite the political 
heat it generated, it did not represent a dramatic 
break with the past. Hartford and New Haven con- 
tinued to serve as co-capitals, the rights and privi- 
leges of town government were preserved, a nominal 
property requirement was maintained for suffrage, 
and the inequitable apportioning of representatives 
to the General Assembly, which favored the older and 
more rural towns, was kept intact. Moreover, despite 
its razor-thin margin of ratification, the Constitu- 
tion of 1818 proved popular, and the rancorous po- 
litical discord that accompanied its creation subsided. 
The new document did embed two important 
changes into constitutional law: it formally separat- 
ed the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of 
state government, and it disestablished the Congre- 
gational Church from its privileged legal position. 
Both changes had been in the works for nearly a cen- 
tury, however. Additionally, although the new con- 
stitution demonstrated a great respect for Connecti- 
cut’s institutional past, it did have a potent effect on 
politics by signaling the end of the Federalist Party 
and the beginning of Republican domination. 


ECONOMY 

As Connecticut moved through a Federalist to a Re- 
publican era, its economy thrived owing to structur- 
al changes initiated by public and private enterprise. 
These changes accelerated the process of reducing 
Connecticut’s dependence on agriculture. The twin 
specters of depopulation and loss of prosperity never 
materialized, although the population did grow at a 
slower rate in the early national years than it had in 
the colonial period. As early as the 1750s, when Con- 
necticut first felt a demographic squeeze from its 
rapidly growing person-to-land ratio, merchants 
and farmers had begun to develop better transporta- 
tion routes for exporting goods and to put resources 
into agricultural manufacturing such as meatpack- 
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ing and dairy processing. During and after the Revo- 
lution, this transformation proceeded apace. In 1784 
Connecticut incorporated New England’s first five 
cities, Hartford, Middletown, New Haven, New Lon- 
don, and Norwich, in order to create municipal gov- 
ernments that would be better able to promote trade 
than were town-meeting governments. In 1792 
Hartford, New Haven, and New London established 
Connecticut’s first banks, and in 1795 Norwich in- 
corporated an insurance company. In 1799 Eli Whit- 
ney of New Haven received his first federal musket 
contract, and in 1802 Abel Porter began the state’s 
brass industry in Waterbury. By 1830, Connecticut 
and its two southern New England neighbors, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, had created a new mill- 
ing, manufacturing, and trading regional economic 
identity to replace their former religious one. 


CULTURE 

Connecticut’s cultural and intellectual life thrived as 
well in the early national era. During the revolution- 
ary era, a remarkable group of poets, satirists, and 
playwrights known collectively as the Hartford Wits 
constituted the leading American literary society of 
their time. John Trumbull’s mocking epic, M’Fingal 
(1776), Timothy Dwight’s allegory The Conquest of 
Canaan (1785), and Joel Barlow’s wonderfully 
funny Hasty Pudding (1796) all spoofed the excessive 
seriousness of the young republic’s zealous politi- 
cians. Noah Webster, whose name has become syn- 
onymous with America’s dictionaries, lived in Hart- 
ford and published a preliminary dictionary in 1806 
and his magnificent American Dictionary of the English 
Language in 1828. Three new extraordinary institu- 
tions of higher learning opened in Connecticut in the 
early national era to join Yale College (1701) and cat- 
apult the state into a leading role in education: the 
Litchfield Law School (1784), the first law school in 
the nation; Trinity College in Hartford (1823); and 
Wesleyan College, in Middletown (1831), the first 
American Methodist college. 


Presumably the founders of the state of Connect- 
icut in 1776 would have been pleased by what their 
creation had evolved into by the 1830s: a stable soci- 
ety whose governing arrangements drew heavily on 
its institutional heritage, a productive society whose 
booming economy overcame disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances by hard work and serious planning; and 
a cosmopolitan society that provided educational 
leadership to its fellow citizens. 


See also Congregationalists; Constitutional 
Convention; Constitutionalism: State 
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Constitution Making; Hartford 
Convention; New England. 
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CONSTITUTION: BILL OF RIGHTS See Bill 
of Rights. 


CONSTITUTION: ELEVENTH AMENDMENT 
The Eleventh Amendment bars the federal judiciary 
from entertaining suits brought by a private citizen 
against a sovereign state without its consent. On 20 
February 1793, only days after the U.S. Supreme 
Court announced in Chisholm v. Georgia that the fed- 
eral judiciary had jurisdiction over such suits, a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution barring such 
suits was introduced in the Senate. Congress, howev- 
er, adjourned in early March without taking action. 


The Massachusetts and Virginia legislatures 
passed resolutions denouncing the Supreme Court’s 
Chisholm decision, which sparked debate and similar 
resolutions in other states by the close of 1793. 
When the Third Congress convened, a resolution 
containing the Eleventh Amendment was introduced 
into the Senate on 2 January 1794. Both houses of 
Congress soundly defeated proposed limitations to 
the wording of the amendment. On 14 January, the 
Senate passed the resolution by a vote of 23 to 2. On 
4 March, the House passed the resolution 81 to 9. On 
7 February 1795, the last of the requisite twelve of 
the fifteen state legislatures ratified the amendment. 
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President George Washington, however, had only 
submitted eight state ratifications to Congress by 
January 1796. Congress did not certify the amend- 
ment until 8 January 1798, when President John 
Adams transmitted a report from his secretary of 
state confirming that the requisite number of states 
had ratified. The amendment’s near-universal accep- 
tance reflected a general public wariness of the Su- 
preme Court’s assumption of jurisdiction over the 
rights of the sovereign states in Chisholm. The Court 
rejected a procedural challenge to the amendment’s 
validity in Hollingsworth v. Virginia (1798) and dis- 
missed cases on its docket brought by individuals 
against states. 


See also Chisholm v. Georgia. 
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CONSTITUTION: TWELFTH AMENDMENT 
The electoral college system prescribed by Article IL, 
Section 1 of the original Constitution required the 
states to certify electors to cast two votes for presi- 
dent. The person receiving the most votes won the 
office, and the runner-up became vice president. 
This system broke down in the late 1790s with the 
emergence of loosely organized Federalist and 
Democratic Republican Parties. In the election of 
1796, Federalist John Adams won the presidency and 
his rival, Thomas Jefferson, won the vice presidency. 
Jefferson organized opposition from his office, effec- 
tively working to undermine Adams’s administra- 
tion from within. 


This partisan spirit motivated both Federalists 
and Democratic Republicans to direct electoral votes 
only to party candidates in the election of 1800. Sev- 
eral states, notably Democratic Republican Virginia 
and Federalist Massachusetts, also adopted winner- 
take-all systems that guaranteed their choice for 
president all their electoral votes. Federalist electors 
split their votes between John Adams and one of sev- 
eral other Federalist candidates, while Republican 
electors split theirs evenly between Thomas Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr. The Democratic Republican victory 
produced a tie that threw the election into the nar- 
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rowly Federalist House of Representatives. On 11 
February 1801, Congress began casting ballots for 
the office of president, working against the 4 March 
deadline for the inauguration of the president. Many 
Federalists sought to deny Jefferson the presidency 
by elevating Burr—even though the Democratic Re- 
publicans had clearly intended Jefferson to be presi- 
dent—but they did not control enough state delega- 
tions to do so. On 17 February on the thirty-sixth 
ballot, Jefferson finally achieved a majority. 


Democratic Republicans were determined not to 
allow this situation to occur again. Several state leg- 
islatures, including Vermont and New York, for- 
warded resolutions in 1802 to Congress proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution requiring the 
states to hold district elections for presidential elec- 
tors and that electors designate one vote for president 
and the other for vice president. Many Federalists had 
supported a similar amendment before 1800, but be- 
cause the electoral college gave some advantages to 
the minority party, many Federalists now moved to 
block the amendment. 


After the 1802 elections, the Republicans held 
large majorities in both the House and the Senate. 
Despite unified Federalist opposition, Democratic Re- 
publicans in the House mustered enough support to 
pass a proposed amendment on 24 October 1803. 
The Senate ignored the House and passed its own ver- 
sion, Which narrowly achieved a two-thirds majori- 
ty on 2 December 1803. The Senate proposal re- 
quired that electors designate their ballots for 
president and vice president. In the event of no clear 
majority in the electoral college, the proposed 
amendment reduced the list of candidates the House 
could consider to no more than three. If a majority 
of the state delegations in the House could not choose 
a president before 4 March, the office would go to the 
person elected as vice president. The House approved 
the Senate’s measure by the slimmest of margins on 
9 December 1803, and adopted a joint resolution 
with the Senate on 12 December requesting that 
President Jefferson transmit the proposed amend- 
ment to the states for ratification. 


Thirteen of seventeen states needed to ratify the 
amendment to put it into effect, and this process pro- 
ceeded quickly. By early February, eight states had 
ratified. The amendment encountered opposition in 
the Federalist strongholds of Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, all of which rejected the 
amendment. New Hampshire became the thirteenth 
state to ratify on 15 June 1804. 


See also Democratic Republicans; Federalist 


Party. 
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CONSTITUTION, RATIFICATION OF When 
the members of the Philadelphia Convention signed 
the proposed U.S. Constitution on 17 September 
1787, the struggle to reform the federal government 
was far from over. To ensure success, the advocates 
of reform—the so-called Federalists—had to secure 
the support of the people. Without it, the Constitu- 
tion stood no chance of survival. Adoption was by no 
means a foregone conclusion, and only after almost 
a year of political campaigns was the Constitution 
ratified by the requisite nine states. The historical sig- 
nificance of the struggle for ratification lies not only 
in its outcome, however, but also in the great public 
debate to which it gave rise. In this debate the Consti- 
tution was interpreted and given meaning for the 
first time, and it is to this record that latter-day inter- 
preters have turned to recover the “original intent” 
of the founders. 


THE RATIFICATION PROCESS 

With the exception of Rhode Island, which held a 
popular referendum, the decision to adopt or reject 
the new Constitution was made neither by the state 
assemblies nor by Congress, but by ratifying con- 
ventions elected directly by the eligible voters in each 
state. Although there were restrictions on the right 
to vote in all states, a majority of white, adult men 
nevertheless had the right to vote for delegates to the 
ratifying conventions. On this widespread male suf- 
frage rests the claim that the Constitution was 
adopted by “the people.” 


From the Federalists’ perspective, the ratification 
process began very favorably. Within little more 
than a month—from 7 December 1787 to 9 January 
1788—five states ratified the Constitution with 
little or no opposition. Only in Pennsylvania did 
the Constitution’s opponents—the so-called anti- 
Federalists—make themselves heard, despite a large 
Federalist majority in the ratifying convention, held 
in November and December 1787. Pennsylvania’s 
anti-Federalism was important because it set the 
tone, together with the early critiques raised by dele- 
gates to the Philadelphia Convention and the Confed- 
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Ratification of the Constitution by the States 





State Date Vote Amendments 
Delaware 7 Dec. 1787 30-0 No 
Pennsylvania 12 Dec. 1787 46-23 No 
ew Jersey 18 Dec. 1787 38-0 No 
Georgia 31 Dec. 1787 26-0 No 
Connecticut 9 Jan. 1788 128-40 No 
assachusetts 6 Feb. 1788 187-168 Yes 
Maryland 26 Apr. 1788 63-11 No 
South Carolina 23 May 1788 149-73 Yes 
ew Hampshire 21 June 1788 57-47 Yes 
Virginia 25 June 1788 89-79 Yes 
ew York 26 July 1788 30-27 Yes 
orth Carolina 2 Aug. 1788 84-184 Yes 
21 Nov. 1789 194-77 Yes 
Rhode Island 29 May 1790 34-32 Yes 





Source: Jensen, Merrill, John P. Kaminiski, and 
Gaspare J. Saladino, eds. The Documentary History of 
the Ratification of the Constitution. 20 vols. to date. 
Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1976—. 


eration Congress, for much of the opposition that 
would follow in other states. Thus, the objection that 
the Constitution lacked a bill of rights and the de- 
mand that it be amended by a second constitutional 
convention came to resonate widely beyond Pennsyl- 
vania. Many other objections to the Constitution 
that would later become standard anti-Federalist 
fare—such as criticism of the fiscal and military 
powers, representation, the judiciary, and the su- 
premacy clause—also made their appearance here. 


The Massachusetts convention heralded the end 
of easy Federalist victories. Opposition to the Consti- 
tution was strong there and compromise was re- 
quired to secure adoption. Moderate Federalists pro- 
posed that the Constitution be adopted together with 
recommended amendments. This proposal won over 
enough anti-Federalists to allow the ratification of 
the Constitution by 187 to 168 on 6 February 1788. 
Recommended amendments would henceforth be the 
foremost means of the Federalists to placate the op- 
position. With only one exception, Maryland, every 
state that ratified the Constitution after Massachu- 
setts also proposed amendments. The narrow vote in 
Massachusetts was followed by a setback in New 
Hampshire, where the Federalists escaped defeat only 
by accepting a four-month adjournment. Maryland 
in April 1788 and South Carolina the following 
month proved to be solidly Federalist, however, and 
in June 1788 New Hampshire became the ninth state 
to ratify the Constitution, thereby putting the new 
government into effect. 
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Without ratification by New York and Virginia, 
however, the future of the Union was still in doubt. 
In Virginia, Federalists and anti-Federalists were 
equally strong, whereas New York was overwhelm- 
ingly anti-Federalist. Both states came to ratify by 
narrow margins, Virginia by ten votes in June 1788 
and New York in July by only three. In both states 
the vote was influenced by the late hour of the ratify- 
ing conventions. When they convened it seemed cer- 
tain that at least nine states would adopt the Consti- 
tution, so New York and Virginia were faced with 
the stark choice between ratification and disunion. 
With New York and Virginia in favor, it mattered lit- 
tle that North Carolina and Rhode Island at first re- 
jected the Constitution. Eventually, both states called 
new conventions that ratified it in 1789 and 1790, 
respectively. Three years after the adjournment of 
the Philadelphia Convention, all of the original thir- 
teen states had accepted the new compact. 


If anti-Federalism is regarded only as a move- 
ment to reject or amend the Constitution and not as 
a political ideology, it died a quiet death after the 
Constitution’s adoption. A campaign to call a second 
constitutional convention was soon abandoned, 
whereas the adoption of the first ten amendments, 
known as the Bill of Rights, stifled the demand for 
more far-reaching changes. The Bill of Rights is often 
presented as an anti-Federalist victory. Yet if the Bill 
of Rights is compared to the amendment proposals 
of the state ratifying conventions, it is clear that 
most major anti-Federalist objections to the Consti- 
tution went unheeded. 


POLITICAL INTERESTS 

Historians have long asked who supported and who 
opposed the Constitution and why they did so. In an- 
swering these questions, scholars have looked either 
at the political interests of the Constitution’s sup- 
porters and opponents or at their political ideas. At 
the start of the twenty-first century, the field is char- 
acterized by competing interpretations rather than 
consensus, and very few certain conclusions have 
been drawn. 


Political interests in support of ratification can be 
investigated either at the state level or at the level of 
the individual delegates to the ratifying conventions. 
At state level, the degree of support for the Constitu- 
tion—measured in terms of how the vote split in the 
states’ ratifying conventions—was influenced by size 
and geographic location. States that were small in 
population or area were more favorable to the Con- 
stitution than large states. There were several rea- 
sons for this. In the Confederation, the small states 
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had often depended economically on their larger 
neighbors. The Constitution’s promise to nationalize 
the customs service and to ban interstate restrictions 
on trade would benefit many of the small states. Fur- 
thermore, with the exception of Georgia, which was 
small in population but large in land area, small 
states lacked western land claims. The development 
of the West under federal control would allow their 
citizens access to land and would also make land sales 
a common source of income for the Union. 


A state’s location in the Union also affected its 
disposition toward the Constitution. The ratifying 
conventions of the mid-Atlantic states—New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland— 
experienced little or no anti-Federalist sentiment. To 
this group should be added New York City and the 
rest of southern New York, which were overwhelm- 
ingly Federalist. Economically, this area was domi- 
nated by international trade. A stronger national 
government meant that the United States would be 
able to retaliate against the mercantilist policies of 
Britain, France, and Spain. To the southern states, in 
contrast, a more vigorous commercial policy seemed 
a threat. They feared that a federal government 
under mid-Atlantic and northern control would sac- 
rifice western expansion in favor of international 
trade, a danger recently demonstrated by the Jay- 
Gardoqui negotiations over the rights of U.S. ship- 
ping on the Mississippi. Coupled with concerns 
about the future of slavery in a union where the 
slave states would form a minority, this fear ac- 
counts for the relative strength of anti-Federalist sen- 
timents in the South. 


With regard to individual delegates to the ratify- 
ing conventions, progressive and neoprogressive his- 
torians have claimed that the division between Feder- 
alists and anti-Federalists had an economic basis. In 
its most refined version, this interpretation argues 
that people took their stance on the Constitution de- 
pending on their degree of integration into the mar- 
ket economy. Merchants and the urban population 
tended to be Federalists, as did farmers and planters 
who produced for the market. Among the anti- 
Federalists, in contrast, can be found what progres- 
sives call subsistence farmers, those who did not pro- 
duce for the market either because they lacked 
enough land or labor or because they were located 
too far from markets and communication routes. 
The progressive interpretation has always been con- 
troversial. Critics have denied that economic or social 
status influenced people’s position on the Constitu- 
tion in any consistent way. Recently, however, an 
exhaustive analysis of voting behavior in the ratify- 
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Ratification Celebration in New York. A parade was held in New York City in July 1788 to celebrate the state's ratification 
of the Constitution. The floats included the federal ship Hamilton, which was drawn on a flatbed cart. ©BETTMANN/CORBIS. 


ing conventions has corroborated basic progressive 
claims. Although the progressives did not hold slave- 
holding to influence delegates in any clear-cut way, 
Robert A. McGuire’s study also found that delegates 
representing constituencies with a high concentra- 
tion of slaves were far more likely to vote against the 
Constitution than were other delegates—this despite 
the fact that Federalists like Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney in South Carolina and James Madison in 
Virginia underscored how the Constitution protected 
slavery in order to gain support for the document. 
At the same time, in New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, many anti-Federalists complained bit- 
terly about the “three-fifths” clause, the slave trade 
provision, and other proslavery aspects of the Con- 
stitution. 


POLITICAL IDEAS 

The ratification struggle gave rise to a public debate 
of unprecedented scope. Historians studying this de- 
bate have only rarely taken an interest in the social 
and economic basis of the ratification struggle. The 
major exception is the progressives, who have as- 
sumed a link between economic and social status, on 
the one hand, and political ideas, on the other. Ac- 
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cording to the progressive interpretation, the subsis- 
tence farmers who opposed the Constitution gener- 
ally held democratic political ideals, meaning essen- 
tially that they believed that most adult white men 
should have the right to vote and to run for office. 
Because they thought that democracy could be real- 
ized only in the state assemblies, anti-Federalists de- 
fended the sovereignty of the states and were reluc- 
tant to delegate power from the states to the federal 
government. 


The Federalists held opposite views. In private if 
not always in public, progressive historians say, Fed- 
eralists supported elite rule by a “natural aristocra- 
cy.” The Constitution was primarily a means for 
them to restrict the “excessive democracy” character- 
istic of the state legislatures ever since the Revolution. 
In the 1780s the assemblies had repeatedly threat- 
ened property rights, most blatantly by making de- 
preciating paper money legal tender. Centralizing 
power by adopting the Constitution provided a way 
to distance the government from popular influence. 
By limiting representation and refining the majority 
will, the government would be less influenced by 
popular demands and therefore less likely to threaten 
the interests of the propertied elite. 
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The Federal Edifice. This woodcut appeared in the 2 August 1788 edition of the Boston Centinel after New York become 
the eleventh state to ratify the Constitution. The edifice would be complete when North Carolina and Rhode Island approved 
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In reaction to the progressive interpretation, 
many historians of the nation’s founding turned 
away from studies of social struggles to study ideas. 
They came to interpret the ratification debate not as 
a conflict over democracy but as a transition from a 
classical republican to a liberal conception of social 
and political life. According to this interpretation, the 
Federalists and the Constitution represented the new 
liberal order, whereas the anti-Federalists represented 
the waning republican order. Classical republicanism 
gives primacy to the common good over the interests 
of the individual and demands that the citizen partic- 
ipate actively in the political community. It is there- 
fore an ideology in basic conflict with liberalism, 
which gives primacy to the rights of the individual 
over the will of the majority and that often assumes 
a conflict of interest between the individual and the 
community. Further research has shown that nei- 
ther the idea that there existed a conflict between re- 
publicanism and liberalism, nor that the founding 
era was a period of transition from the one to the 
other, is tenable. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
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this perspective has contributed greatly to a better 
understanding of the intellectual world of the late 
eighteenth century. 


At the turn of the twenty-first century, interpre- 
tation of the ratification debate focuses on the inter- 
related issues of Federalism and international rela- 
tions. It argues that in the wake of independence, the 
survival and prosperity of the American Republic de- 
pended on the ability to keep the Union together and 
to defend its interests against foreign powers. With 
the Constitution, the Federalists aimed to do both. 
Keeping the Union together was crucial because dis- 
solution would create a number of competing and 
warring confederacies and independent states. This 
would amount to a reproduction of the highly de- 
structive European state system on the North Ameri- 
can continent. But equally important was to make 
sure that the Republic could defend its territory and 
interests against foreign powers. For this reason it 
was necessary to grant the federal government ex- 
tensive fiscal and military powers. Although the 
anti-Federalists shared many of the Federalists’ con- 
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cerns, the call to strengthen the Union and the federal 
government clashed with the anti-Federalists’ states’ 
rights ideology and their fear of central government. 


Scholarly debate about the real meaning of the 
ratifying debate and the Constitution is likely to con- 
tinue as new developments give rise to new historical 
interpretations. It can hardly be otherwise as long as 
the belief persists that the American Republic can 
only be true to itself as long as it does not stray too 
far from the path set out by the founding generation. 


See also Anti-Federalists; Constitutional 
Convention; States’ Rights. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION During 
the spring and summer of 1787, fifty-five delegates 
representing twelve American states deliberated in a 
forty-by-forty foot room in the Philadelphia State 
House with windows closed to maintain secrecy in 
a meeting that became known as the Constitutional 
Convention. The delegates engaged in a wide- 
ranging, frank, civil, yet passionate and often elo- 
quent debate on the future of American government, 
one that continued for nearly four months despite 
sometimes flaring tempers and legitimate fears that 
they would not reach agreement and that disunion 
or even civil war might follow. They concluded their 
work by recommending almost unanimously a pro- 
posed United States Constitution (today’s Constitu- 
tion without its amendments), a bold new frame- 
work for continental republican government 
designed to replace the Articles of Confederation. This 
outcome occurred even though the convention had 
nominally been summoned to consider amendments 
to the Articles, not to replace it. Even more remark- 
ably, the convention proposed that the new Consti- 
tution become effective upon ratification by nine 
state conventions chosen by the people, ratification 
principles wholly inconsistent with the Articles. 


The convention achieved a quorum and began 
official business on 25 May 1787. In theory, it met 
pursuant to a 21 February 1787 resolution of the 
Continental Congress authorizing a meeting for the 
“sole and exclusive purpose of revising the Articles of 
Confederation.” Under that resolution, the proposed 
revisions were first to be agreed to by Congress and 
then confirmed by all thirteen states before becoming 
effective. In reality, before the resolution passed Con- 
gress, seven states had already chosen delegates, re- 
sponding to a summons written by Alexander Ham- 
ilton and issued from an earlier convention held in 
Annapolis, Maryland, in September 1786. Other 
states were reluctant to attend a convention that 
might consider fundamental changes to the Articles 
of Confederation and insisted on congressional au- 
thorization for the convention and use of the Articles 
amendment rules before appointing their delegates. 
Only Rhode Island refused to send delegates. 


The political skirmishing over the convention re- 
flected the fact that by 1786, the United States faced 
social and economic troubles at home and political 
and financial embarrassment abroad that had led 
many people to conclude that the Articles of Confed- 
eration were fundamentally flawed. By 1787 sharply 
differing and often radical proposals for major 
changes in American government had gained curren- 
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cy. Some Americans believed that the persistent in- 
ability of the Continental Congress to agree on im- 
portant issues showed that the United States should 
be dissolved and split up into three or four separate 
confederacies. Some believed that no government 
powerful enough to govern a continent could avoid 
becoming tyrannical. A few Americans were so dis- 
turbed by events that they favored a return to mon- 
archy. 


Prominent men like George Washington, who 
supported a strong national republican government 
for the United States, were disheartened by the weak- 
ness of Articles government, which they thought 
made the government a “jest.” Washington prepared 
carefully for the convention, instructing supporters 
to find and propose a “radical cure” for government 
ills whether or not they thought the cure would be 
agreed to by the convention. Still other well-known 
men, like Samuel Adams, opposed any significant 
change in the loose alliance of states created by the 
Articles of Confederation. 


The convention was attended by a distinguished, 
socially prominent group of lawyers, planters, and 
merchants, men Thomas Jefferson later aptly called 
an assembly of “demigods.” The delegates included 
forty-two men who had sat in the Continental Con- 
gress; at least thirty Revolutionary War veterans; 
sixteen past, present, or future state governors; two 
future presidents; one future vice president; and two 
future U.S. Supreme Court chief justices. Collective- 
ly, they possessed substantial political experience and 
great political talent. 


The convention has been called a “rally of na- 
tionalists,” but delegates had very different political 
philosophies and represented states and regions with 
often sharply conflicting interests. Ten men are gen- 
erally thought to be primarily responsible for the 
form of the Constitution: James Madison and Ed- 
mund Randolph of Virginia; Benjamin Franklin, 
Gouverneur Morris, and James Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania; Rufus King of Massachusetts; John Rutledge 
and Charles Pinckney of South Carolina; and Oliver 
Ellsworth and Roger Sherman of Connecticut. 


The convention opened by electing George 
Washington as its president. Washington’s partici- 
pation was essential to the convention’s political suc- 
cess. He had agreed to attend very reluctantly, after 
first declining. At age fifty-five, he suffered from se- 
vere rheumatism and had tried to withdraw from 
public life, but he was determined to try to create a 
stronger government to prevent the collapse of the 
union and, against the advice of supporters, was 
willing to risk his reputation on the success of the 
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convention, which many thought might fail to reach 
any agreement. 


The convention agreed to meet secretly, and it 
barred delegates from reporting its proceedings. 
Madison later claimed that the Constitution could 
not have been adopted without this secrecy that, 
among other things, allowed delegates to take posi- 
tions which would be unpopular back home and to 
change their minds without political repercussions. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE VIRGINIA PLAN 

The convention debate began with Edmund Ran- 
dolph’s presentation of the Virginia Plan for the new 
Constitution. Based on proposals by Madison, the 
plan called for a bicameral national legislature with 
power to nullify state laws, a powerful executive, 
and exceptionally broad federal judicial powers. The 
new Constitution was to be ratified by assemblies 
chosen by the people in order to increase the Consti- 
tution’s legitimacy and to prevent legislatures from 
blocking it. The plan was a complete nationalist 
overhaul of the Articles. The plan’s national govern- 
ment proved too powerful for most delegates, but 
the plan provided the basic structure for the Consti- 
tution’s separation of powers and dominated con- 
vention debate. (Charles Pinckney also submitted a 
plan, but it was not separately debated, though it 
may have been considered by the Committee of De- 
tail.) 


THE STRUGGLE OVER REPRESENTATION 

During the first several weeks of debate on the Vir- 
ginia Plan, it became clear that the most contentious 
issue was congressional representation. The plan 
called for proportional representation in both houses 
of the legislature (today’s Congress) based either on 
“quotas of contributions” or the “number of free in- 
habitants,” that is, wealth or population. Virginia 
and other large states led by Madison and Wilson 
vigorously supported the principle of proportional 
representation in Congress, while small states like 
Delaware and New Jersey supported the Articles’ 
principle that each state should have an equal vote. 
This debate grew so heated that both sides threatened 
to leave the convention if their position was not 
adopted. Gunning Bedford Jr. of Delaware even 
threatened alliance with a foreign government if his 
state’s position was rejected. On 11 June the conven- 
tion approved proportional representation in the 
upper house (today’s Senate) by a narrow vote and 
appeared ready to approve a modified Virginia Plan 
with proportional representation in both legislative 
houses. This action precipitated a small state revolt. 
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On 15 June the small states introduced the New 
Jersey Plan, named after its sponsor, William Pater- 
son of New Jersey. This plan, supported by delegates 
from several states, including Connecticut, New 
York, and Maryland, was a modification of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation that expanded congressional 
powers to include limited taxation and commerce. It 
proposed a unicameral legislature with equal state 
votes, an extremely weak executive removable on 
application of a majority of state governors, and a 
supreme court with narrow powers. The Paterson 
Plan was voted down by a vote of of 7 to 3, ade facto 
rejection of the existing Confederation. 


Yet it was now apparent that the convention 
would not succeed unless it could come to an accept- 
able agreement on representation. Madison sought 
to persuade small states that it was unjust and un- 
necessary for them to have equal votes. He argued 
that the real division of interest between the states 
was one between the northern and southern states 
resulting from the economics of slavery, not one be- 
tween large and small states. Madison’s argument 
convinced important delegates that there was a divi- 
sion over slavery but failed to persuade others that 
small states did not need “security” through repre- 
sentation. On 16 July 1787 a special committee 
chaired by Roger Sherman of Connecticut reported a 
proposal, commonly called the Great (or Connecti- 
cut) Compromise, that called for population repre- 
sentation in the lower house using a formula that 
counted slaves as three-fifths of a person, and equal 
state votes in the upper house. Adopted by 5 to 4, this 
compromise between popular representation and 
representation of state governments created the po- 
litical basis for federalism. A similar compromise was 
employed in creating the electoral college. 


THE COMMERCE POWER AND SLAVERY 

Despite general agreement that the national govern- 
ment should have the power to control interstate and 
foreign commerce, delegates sharply disagreed over 
political control of that power. The “eastern” states 
(particularly New England) and the southern states 
had disagreed sharply over commercial issues, and 
many southern representatives wanted a regional 
veto over any national commerce power by means 
of a requirement that the power be exercised only 
upon a two-thirds vote of Congress. 


Several northern states had abolished (or begun 
the abolition of) slavery and slave imports by 1787. 
Northern states also urgently wanted national taxa- 
tion powers, with direct taxes to be based on wealth. 
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The convention recessed in late July to permit a 
Committee of Detail to produce a draft of the Consti- 
tution. Members of the five-man committee included 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, Oliver Ellsworth of 
Connecticut, and John Rutledge of South Carolina. 
The committee’s 6 August report included a detailed 
specification of the powers of Congress, including a 
two-thirds voting requirement for exercising a key 
commerce power, the power to control navigation 
(for example, requiring American southern goods to 
be exported in American northern ships). The com- 
mittee also proposed to exempt exports from taxa- 
tion and to permit unlimited imports of slaves. 


These committee recommendations caused a de- 
bate over slavery to erupt. Some northern delegates, 
like Gouverneur Morris, attacked the morality of 
slavery. Rufus King vigorously attacked the idea that 
slave imports would be permitted to continue with- 
out any tax revenues from exports produced using 
slave labor (which could be used to offset costs of 
slavery such as slave rebellions) while the South was 
also given expanded representation in the Congress 
using the “three-fifths” formula. Southern delegates 
generally defended slavery and slave imports, with 
the notable exception of George Mason, who made 
an impassioned, prophetic speech against both. Sev- 
eral northern delegates accepted slavery and contin- 
ued imports of slaves as contributory to national 
wealth or as a necessary evil essential to reaching 
agreement on a new constitution. 


A committee appointed to look for a compromise 
then proposed that Congress be enabled to prohibit 
the importation of slaves after 1800. Remarkably, 
southern delegates then successfully sought an ex- 
tension of that provision to 1808, supported by dele- 
gates from northern states that had already abol- 
ished slavery and slave imports. When southern 
delegates later sought to require that the commerce 
power be exercised only through a two-thirds vote 
of Congress, they were defeated by a coalition of 
northern and other southern delegates. 


Through this negotiation, each region got what 
it wanted most—the North got substantial control 
over the commerce power, since it would control 
Congress initially, while the South got the right to 
import slaves for twenty years. This was the second 
major compromise of the convention. The conven- 
tion also agreed to protect slavery by requiring states 
to permit forcible return of fugitive slaves to their 
owners in other states (the fugitive slave clause). 
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THE POWERS OF CONGRESS 

In addition to broad powers over taxation, com- 
merce, and appropriations (the “power of the 
purse”), the Constitution gave Congress the power to 
declare war and to raise national military forces. Sep- 
arate authority was provided to use and control state 
militias to enforce federal laws, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. Unlike the Articles of Con- 
federation, major national economic and military 
powers did not have to be exercised through the 
states, and such laws could be enforced directly 
against individuals rather than states. The elimina- 
tion of the Articles’ requirements for supermajority 
state consent to major national actions and for state 
implementation of federal laws are among the most 
fundamental departures from the Articles found in 
the Constitution. Congress also received power to 
“make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into Execution” its other powers, a 
grant of implied authority that was to become the 
basis for important assertions of national power in 
later years. 


LIMITS ON STATE AUTHORITY 

At the urging of James Madison and others, the dele- 
gates agreed to place significant limits on state pow- 
ers. The Constitution limited state economic power 
by providing that states could not emit bills of credit, 
make anything other than “gold or silver coin” legal 
tender for payment of debts, or pass laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts. States were prohibited 
from imposing taxes on imports or exports (except 
to cover administrative costs) and from entering into 
agreements or compacts with each other, or with 
foreign governments, without congressional con- 
sent. 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

Delegates had highly conflicting ideas about the exec- 
utive branch. Some favored a weak presidency or a 
plural executive of several individuals; others favored 
a powerful president with a lengthy term and abso- 
lute veto over legislation. The Constitution’s com- 
paratively “energetic” (powerful) presidency was a 
compromise between these views. 


To avoid choosing between popular election of 
the president and election of the president by Con- 
gress or legislatures, the convention agreed that the 
president would be chosen by an electoral college 
whose membership formula would be weighted to- 
ward small states and whose members would be 
chosen by states using state election rules. The presi- 
dent was given a four-year term, with no limit on 
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the number of terms, but was made impeachable for 
“treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors,” a standard that, combined with a require- 
ment for a two-thirds vote to impeach, was intended 
to make impeachment a rarely used remedy. 


The president’s powers included a strong veto 
that could be overridden only by a two-thirds vote 
of both houses of Congress, a compromise between 
those who wanted to give the president an absolute 
veto and those who wanted the veto exercisable only 
together with the judiciary. The president was given 
“the power of the sword” as commander in chief. The 
president shared the treaty power and the power to 
appoint officers of the United States with the Senate. 


THE JUDICIARY AND FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 
The Constitution contained only an outline of the ju- 
dicial branch structure, including a description of the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts. It provided for life- 
time tenure for judges, widely recognized as neces- 
sary to preserve Judicial independence. The Constitu- 
tion also provided that the Constitution and federal 
laws were supreme over state laws and constitu- 
tions, a provision that bound both state and federal 
judges. The absence of express constitutional provi- 
sions regarding judicial review of the constitutionali- 
ty of legislation—other than the federal jurisdiction 
and supremacy clauses, which many people regarded 
as sufficient authorization for such review—led to 
later disputes regarding the nature and limits of such 
review. 


The Constitution contained no bill of rights, but 
it did protect certain fundamental rights such as ha- 
beas corpus and criminal jury trial. Most delegates 
thought that a bill of rights was either futile or un- 
necessary in a government of limited powers. 


On 17 September 1787, the proposed Constitu- 
tion was signed by thirty-nine men, all but three of 
the delegates (Mason, Randolph, and Gerry) present. 
The historic convention then ended. 


See also Articles of Confederation; Bill of 
Rights; Constitutionalism: State 
Constitution Making; Constitution, 
Ratification of; Federalist Papers; 
Madison, James. 
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The entry consists of three separate articles Overview, 
American Colonies, and State Constitution Making. 


Overview 


How shall we be governed, by a law of force or the 
force of law? Whatever its many details, the long his- 
tory of constitutionalism as a concept expresses the 
spirit of this question and answers for the force of 
law. The idea of constitutionalism, as applied to the 
American colonies, sparked the Revolution, which 
has shaped the world’s political structures to this 
day. At the time of its ratification in 1788, the Con- 
stitution of the United States became the most visible 
expression of a nation’s belief in limited government, 
the rule of law, and a classical liberal vision of a good 
society. 


LIMITED GOVERNMENT 
Governments coerce. They do this in many ways, for 
better or worse. As many political theorists note, co- 
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ercion is one of government’s defining characteris- 
tics. Governments can be large or small, complex or 
rudimentary, they can be democratic or despotic, but 
they all commonly maintain a final coercive authori- 
ty over some specified geographical area. To consider 
the legitimacy of government requires focus on the 
basis and use of its force. 


History is filled with instances of abuses of 
power, of force used in horrendous ways. Theorists 
and revolutionaries alike have asked: are there no 
constraints? One recurring answer across the ages is 
that governmental force, and the officials who exer- 
cise it, ought to be constrained by a rule of law. In 
the fourth century s.c., Plato said in The Republic that 
tyrants and despots will act as if force justifies itself, 
but this does not make it so. Plato argued that gov- 
ernment and its rulers must conform to some higher 
law, some Form of Justice. 


This inspiring answer leads to a striking puzzle: 
Government ought to be limited in what it may do, 
and law specifies limits. Government may not act 
contrary to law. But if government ought to be con- 
strained by law and at the same time is the final coer- 
cive authority for administering the law, then in 
what sense can a great power that creates law be 
constrained by law? This question is both deeply the- 
oretical and deeply practical. First, one wants to 
know where this independent law comes from, why 
it has authority, and what it demands. Second, one 
wants to know how to structure government so that 
it respects this law. 


Consider first the practical question about struc- 
turing government. One approach is to create a writ- 
ten constitution that binds all citizens and govern- 
ments under its rule. A written constitution 
expresses law that exists prior to any particular gov- 
ernment that may come into power under that con- 
stitution. A written constitution offers a device of 
constraint, a self-conscious way for government to 
understand its powers and limits, stating a funda- 
mental law that all ordinary laws must respect. 


These are the starting points for constitutional- 
ism as aconcept and the distinctive constitutional ex- 
periment in the United States. At its most fundamen- 
tal level, constitutionalism expresses a great hope 
that human beings can be guided by something other 
than arbitrary force, celebrate the rule of law, and 
form a people committed to the value of limited gov- 
ernment. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONALISM 
Drafted by Thomas Jefferson in 1776, the Declara- 
tion of Independence expresses this commitment to 
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The Providential Detection (1797-1800). In this lithograph Thomas Jefferson kneels at the altar of despotism as an 
American eagle tries to prevent him from burning the Constitution in a fire fueled by radical writings. Jefferson’s letter to 
Philip Mazzei, in which he allegedly criticized John Adams and George Washington, falls from his right hand. courTEsy, 
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limited government. Jefferson declares that govern- 
ments are instituted to secure people’s rights, includ- 
ing life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Jeffer- 
son and the other signers drew support from a rich 
intellectual history of Enlightenment thought in six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century Europe. They drew 
especially from the writings of John Locke, who con- 
ceived of natural rights as prior to established gov- 
ernment. In a state of nature, persons are endowed 
with individual rights, and then government is insti- 
tuted as a means to secure these rights through the 
consent of the governed. Locke offered his own an- 
swers to the theoretical puzzles about law. He 
claimed that law comes from God and substantively 
requires that no person—especially no govern- 
ment—may violate other persons’ rights. Jefferson 
expressed these ideas about rights and a Creator di- 
rectly in the Declaration of Independence. 


Long before the American Revolution, political 
theorists recognized that a rule of law requires that 
people be treated equally under the law. The same 
standards must apply to each person when the rele- 
vant conditions are the same. The law should be pub- 
lic and predictable through mechanisms such as Judi- 
cial proceedings open to the public. These conditions 
create pressures for the consistent administration of 
the law. 


Throughout history governments often created 
elaborate constitutions, although this idea had a 
broad meaning. The “constitution” of a government 
identified the vast range of law operating in that re- 
gion. These laws offered sets of rules and principles 
applied to all persons subject to government authori- 
ty. Despite a long history of entrenched customary 
laws, judicial decision making, and elaborate proce- 
dures for enacting and changing laws, there was lit- 
tle history of effective and binding written constitu- 
tions constraining lawmakers and the judiciary. The 
institutional device of a written constitution became 
perhaps the most important historical impact of 
American constitutionalism. So profound was the 
American experiment that most nations in contem- 
porary times, following the American tradition, have 
devised some type of written constitution—though 
often weak and ineffectual—as part of their govern- 
mental structure. 


The emergence of the American Constitution 
marked a break from the English system, which rec- 
ognized a constitution in the broad sense, but viewed 
Parliament as having full sovereignty over law with 
no separate written constitution that constrained its 
decisions. The colonists became convinced of the need 
to express a commitment to a specific written docu- 
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ment prior to the exercise of government power 
through a fixed constitution as a check on this 
power. 


The framers of the Constitution convened in 
1787 to work out the details, building from a tradi- 
tion of written colonial charters, a conception of nat- 
ural rights, and a chastened experience with the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. The Articles proved too weak 
to bind the newly formed states into one united na- 
tion; the states also faced a tremendous practical 
problem of paying the debts that had accrued from 
the Revolution. Not surprisingly, then, the conven- 
tion focused most intensely on the relative balance of 
power between the states and the proposed federal 
government. This balance between federal and state 
power defined much of the intellectual debate be- 
tween the Federalists, who supported a strong na- 
tional constitution, and the anti-Federalists, who 
supported the primacy of state power. These argu- 
ments have always been an important part of the 
American political tradition. 


James Madison was a Federalist who supported 
a strong constitution. He was also committed to the 
idea that government must uphold preexisting natu- 
ral rights. For Madison, the best means of protecting 
people from the potential of an oppressive govern- 
ment was a representative government and a separa- 
tion and balance of powers among competing 
branches of government. He and other delegates 
sought a constitution whose purpose was to specify 
this structure of government. Working through in- 
tense debate and dispute, they tried to reach compro- 
mises at every step of the Constitutional Convention, 
and the Constitution was ratified in 1788. 


In 1789 Congress proposed a series of amend- 
ments that became known as the Bill of Rights. Mad- 
ison and other Federalists had initially opposed a bill 
of rights, arguing that such a provision was, at best, 
useless—a “parchment barrier” that could never stop 
a majority determined to crush the rights of the mi- 
nority. Madison also feared that no bill of rights 
could completely identify and secure all liberties, and 
thus any liberties not explicitly protected would be 
forever lost. Nevertheless, to placate disgruntled 
anti-Federalists, Madison proposed a limited number 
of amendments to protect basic liberties. Many 
states, in fact, ratified the Constitution on condition 
that a bill of rights would be adopted. Madison was 
deeply disappointed, however, when the Senate re- 
jected his proposed amendment that would have re- 
quired the states, as well as the national government, 
to protect freedom of expression and _ religious 
liberty. 
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The adoption, interpretation, and implementa- 
tion of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights have 
become fundamental for understanding the charac- 
ter of American government. The Constitution is de- 
signed to empower and provide an external con- 
straint on what any government may do. Any 
written document, however, especially a written 
Constitution, needs interpreters. Who should they be 
and how should they go about interpreting? If the 
legislative branch interprets the document, then in 
practice the document would no longer act as an in- 
dependent constraint on ordinary law. Suppose that 
power is assigned to the judicial branch: how should 
the Supreme Court interpret the Constitution? On 
the one hand, the Constitution itself may be under- 
stood as the external constraint on ordinary law, and 
the interpretive task may be to divine the intent 
of the framers or analyze the meaning of the words 
in the text. Alternatively, higher ideals such as natu- 
ral rights and justice may be understood as the ulti- 
mate constraints on ordinary law, where the pur- 
pose of the Constitution is to capture those deeper 
ideas in practical form. The Supreme Court might see 
its task either as drawing solely on the historical or 
literal meaning of constitutional limits or as incorpo- 
rating other values that justices believe the Constitu- 
tion is trying to express. Some interpretation is inevi- 
table, for the words of the Constitution are often 
vague. How best to do this is a continuing puzzle in 
contemporary philosophy of law. 


Despite its puzzles, the animating force behind 
constitutional debate is a recognition that the Consti- 
tution must apply ina way that serves as an effective 
constraint on potentially unlimited and capricious 
government power. There are perhaps many struc- 
tures of government that can be suited to the task, 
but the Americans offered a written constitution as 
a distinctive solution to that problem. They devised 
a separation of powers, clarified and elaborated 
through Supreme Court rulings, such as Marbury v. 
Madison (1803) and McCulloch v. Maryland (1819). 
They devised strict rules for formally revising the 
Constitution, and they embraced the controversial 
belief that a constitutionally constrained democracy 
could prosper in a large nation of many inhabitants 
with distinct and sometimes antagonistic cultural 
habits. In these ways and others, they addressed the 
enduring puzzle of constraining a government that 
at some level is vested with the power to define its 
own constraints. 


CLASSICAL LIBERALISM 
In its barest essence, the idea of constitutionalism, 
with a written constitution, does not imply a com- 
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plete vision of social life and humanity. But the 
American Constitution did in fact give rise to and 
color the distinctive qualities of American life. Un- 
derneath the creation of a written constitution was 
a particular understanding of the strengths and frail- 
ties of human motives and ambitions. 


The eloquence of the founders offers a testament 
to both a large range of practical insights and philo- 
sophical underpinnings for supporting American 
constitutional government. This testament partially 
emerges from The Federalist, writings that first ap- 
peared in New York newspapers at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention. The Federalist papers 
create a magnificent record of the arguments sur- 
rounding the creation and ratification of the Consti- 
tution. The Federalist papers were written to garner 
support for the Constitution, and thus the three au- 
thors—the ardent Federalists Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and John Jay—carefully avoided 
discussing provisions of the Constitution, such as the 
slave clauses, that they could not defend. Wide- 
ranging arguments were also carried out in pam- 
phlets and newspapers throughout the colonies by 
common citizens, polemicists, political philosophers, 
and many active politicians of the day. 


These arguments came not only from an Ameri- 
can Revolution that rejected British rule, but also 
from founding figures who had studied and reflected 
on the long history of governmental abuse of power 
through the ages. They worried not only about po- 
tential tyranny by a powerful few, but they also 
wotried about a mob democracy that through ma- 
jority vote could oppress the rights of a minority. A 
written constitution was not merely part of a demo- 
cratic culture but an important constraint on the ex- 
ercise of democratic rule. 


For the Americans, constitutionalism became 
part of a broader conception of human society. The 
hope was to view limited government as the back- 
ground to human flourishing, where the creative en- 
ergies of citizens would be realized through a vibrant 
civil society of equal citizens. Civil society with dis- 
persed power would create the foreground for living 
good lives, limited government the background. On 
the one hand this conception suggests a profoundly 
pessimistic view of human nature. People in position 
to exercise power over others are liable to abuse that 
power. Power is a corrupting force that will have its 
way over time. Many of the careful constraints and 
balances of power devised by the founders gave due 
regard to this realistic if not bleak assessment of hu- 
manity. 
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At the same time the idea of a written constitu- 
tion expresses an exalted and optimistic view of 
human nature, the idea that people can live together 
by mutually recognizing the power of reason and 
law over the power of force. It offers a vision of hu- 
manity that social organization need not be governed 
by caprice, war, and conquest. The peaceful creation 
and ratification of a written constitution and the po- 
litical and civil institutions that grew as a result of 
it express the profound optimism that human beings 
can be persuaded to work out their differences by 
careful deliberation under conditions of liberty. The 
American Constitution was part of a classical liberal 
vision of society in which individuals, through their 
voluntary efforts, create self-supporting institutions 
that flourish and evolve as the needs of the people 
evolve. They do so in the context of a limited and just 
framework of law. 


The American Constitution is part of a vision of 
the good society, acknowledging the authority and 
worth of the single individual but celebrating the 
community, acknowledging the greatness of the 
human moral impulse but recognizing the need for 
caution against base temptation. A written constitu- 
tion is a practical document that requires enormous 
trust and idealism, both to be created and to be sus- 
tained over time. It is impossible to understand the 
vision of American constitutionalism without recog- 
nizing this tremendous idealism balanced with hard- 
nosed pragmatism, and the confidence that the two 
can work as one. 
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American Colonies 


Two factors shaped the extraordinary period of con- 
stitutionalism in the new United States that stretched 
from the creation of republican governments at the 
state level in the 1770s and 1780s to the ratification 
of the federal Constitution in the late 1780s. The first 
factor was the intense debate about the principles of 
the English constitution in the seventeenth century. 
The second factor was the equally fractious dispute 
about the constitutional relationship between En- 
gland and its American colonies in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Building on these influ- 
ences, newly independent Americans crafted a dis- 
tinctive form of constitutionalism in the crucial 
years following the Declaration of Independence. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONALISM IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The nature of the English constitution was one of the 
central political problems of the turbulent seven- 
teenth century. Both before and after the English civil 
war (1642-1648), the Stuart kings contended that 
the source of all political and legal authority rested 
with the crown as the result of a divine grant. As 
such, they claimed the right to rule without regard 
to constitutional limits. In response to this assertion 
of royal authority, many English lawyers argued 
that, although the king had certain legal preroga- 
tives, the English constitution prevented him from 
ruling contrary to law. 


This conception of the English constitution as 
one that limited royal authority had deep roots in 
English history, but it reached its fullest expression 
in the work of seventeenth-century lawyers and par- 
liamentarians such as Edward Coke. For Coke, the 
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English constitution was the product of a long, cus- 
tomary evolution, which legitimated its precepts by 
ensuring that they had been tried and tested by time. 
The English constitution was therefore never con- 
ceived of as one written document, but rather as a se- 
ries of customary principles, statutory enactments, 
and institutions, principally Parliament and juries. 


This “ancient” constitution accorded all English- 
men rights to life, liberty, and property, rights that 
inhered in the subject and were seen as a “birthright” 
or inheritance. Also central to this English under- 
standing of the constitution was the idea of consent. 
According to seventeenth-century jurists, English 
subjects could not be bound by any laws that they 
had not consented to through their representatives in 
Parliament. 


One of the main sources of political strife in sev- 
enteenth-century England was the tension between 
this conception of the English constitution as a limi- 
tation on royal authority, and the more expansive 
conception of the royal prerogative propounded by 
the Stuart monarchs. Most of the English colonies in 
America were founded in the seventeenth century 
and thus were heavily shaped by these debates about 
the nature of the English constitution. 


COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONALISM 

The English colonization of America in the seven- 
teenth century was undertaken primarily by private 
groups or individuals under the auspices of a royal 
license or charter. The royal charter granted the set- 
tlers territorial rights in the New World, along with 
the ability to create local governing institutions. 


One result of the private, decentralized nature of 
English colonization was that the English colonies in 
the seventeenth century developed a variety of con- 
stitutional forms. Some colonies were corporate. In 
these, the royal charter was granted to a group of in- 
dividuals who formed a company (such as the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Company). Other colonies were pro- 
prietary, where the charter was given to a courtier 
or royal favorite (such as Lord Baltimore in Mary- 
land and William Penn in Pennsylvania). Royal colo- 
nies were the third and final type. These colonies 
were ruled directly by the crown through a royal 
governor. Although rare in the seventeenth centu- 
ry—they often resulted from the crown’s revocation 
of a corporate or proprietary charter—royal colonies 
became increasingly common in the eighteenth- 
century empire. 

Because of the crown’s lax oversight, all of these 


seventeenth-century colonies initially had a large de- 
gree of de facto autonomy. This autonomy allowed 
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them the space to develop indigenous constitutional 
forms by supplementing the royal authority granted 
in their charters with agreements made by the set- 
tlers. Such efforts were particularly pronounced in 
New England, where the original settlers, drawing 
on biblical ideas, often created their own political au- 
thority with a covenant or compact by which they 
pledged to govern themselves by certain mutually 
agreed-upon rules. 


Despite the constitutional autonomy and plural- 
ism of the seventeenth-century colonies, the royal 
charters were central to colonial constitutionalism. 
By granting the colonists English law and rights, the 
charters provided the basis for the colonists to devel- 
op governing institutions through which they could 
exercise their English rights, most centrally the right 
to consent through local assemblies. Over time, the 
colonists came to see their assemblies as the equiva- 
lent of Parliament in England. 


Notwithstanding the grant of English rights in 
the charters, throughout the entire colonial period 
the crown saw itself as the source of all legal authori- 
ty in the empire. In particular it viewed the colonies 
as dependent polities whose charters could be an- 
nulled, and whose governing institutions, the colo- 
nial assemblies, had no more authority than local 
governments in England. The tension between this 
royal understanding of the imperial constitution and 
the colonial claims for the full rights of English sub- 
jects was to have a significant impact on the subse- 
quent history of American constitutionalism. 


The decentralized empire of the early seventeenth 
century gave way after the Restoration (1660) to a 
series of royal attempts at imperial centralization, 
which culminated in the Dominion of New England 
(1685-1688), an ambitious royal consolidation of all 
of the northern colonies. This process was halted by 
the Glorious Revolution, which brought about the 
fall of the Stuarts and the ascendancy of William and 
Mary to the throne, in England and America (1688- 
1689). 


As a result of the Glorious Revolution, the crown 
accepted the existence of the colonial assemblies as 
part of the governing structure of the eighteenth- 
century empire. Although the centralizing impulses 
of the Stuarts had been checked, over the course of 
the eighteenth century many previously private col- 
onies became royal; and most of those colonies that 
remained in corporate and proprietary hands adopt- 
ed a common constitutional structure of governor, 
council, and elected assembly. 


However, despite these concessions, the crown in 
the eighteenth century continued to view the colo- 
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nies as dependent polities. In particular it insisted on 
its prerogative right both to summon and dissolve 
colonial assemblies, as well as on its ability to sus- 
pend the operation of colonial laws pending royal ap- 
proval. It also claimed the right to appoint and dis- 
miss colonial judges “at pleasure.” As a result, in the 
decades following the Glorious Revolution, there was 
a constitutional asymmetry in the empire, with the 
crown retaining a series of prerogative powers in the 
colonies that it no longer exercised in England. 


The eighteenth century also witnessed the rise of 
parliamentary authority within the realm, a devel- 
opment that was to prove even more problematic for 
the empire than the continuing claims of royal pre- 
rogative. In response to the constitutional uncertain- 
ty of the previous century, many Britons celebrated 
the fact that the ultimate source of political authori- 
ty was now the king-in-Parliament. In particular, 
they argued that this new sovereign entity provided 
political stability by avoiding the conflicts between 
the crown and Parliament that had plagued the sev- 
enteenth-century constitution. These Britons also 
argued that parliamentary government ensured the 
liberty of the subject by perfectly balancing the com- 
peting claims of monarchy, aristocracy, and the 
people. 


These metropolitan defenders of Parliament in 
the eighteenth century also held that it was sovereign 
over all British subjects, both inside and outside the 
realm. As a result, in the crucial years following the 
end of the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), Parlia- 
ment claimed that it had the constitutional authority 
to levy taxes on the colonies; and, most crucially, in 
the Declaratory Act (1766), it held that it could legis- 
late for the colonies in “all cases whatsoever.” 


The colonists, however, denied the Parliament 
this constitutional authority. Drawing on their un- 
derstanding of the seventeenth-century English con- 
stitution, they argued that they had the same rights 
as British subjects within the realm, and that the 
only way these rights could be secured was through 
their own assemblies. As the imperial crisis of the 
1760s and 1770s unfolded, the colonists employed 
the idea of consent to resist, at first, parliamentary 
taxation and, finally, all parliamentary legislation. 
Drawing on English constitutional principles as well 
as newer ideas of natural rights, they began to con- 
ceive of the constitution of the empire as linking 
them in a consensual manner solely to the crown, 
with no subordination to the British Parliament or 
people. 
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REVOLUTIONARY CONSTITUTIONALISM 

When, following the Boston Tea Party (1773), Par- 
liament, with the acquiescence of the crown, passed 
the Coercive Acts (1774), imperial authority over En- 
glish America began to dissolve. Starting with extra- 
legal congresses and committees, the colonists began 
to create their own constitutions, a process formally 
sanctioned by the Continental Congress in 1776. The 
form that these new state constitutions took was 
heavily influenced by the colonists’ experience with 
constitutionalism in the empire. 


Most important, the constitutional uncertainty 
of the empire led the colonists to desire written con- 
stitutions in order to provide explicit guarantees for 
their rights. As leading American political writers ar- 
gued, because the unwritten and customary English 
constitution lacked such guarantees, it was not in 
fact a constitution at all, but simply a vehicle for the 
unlimited power of the crown and Parliament. The 
long experience of living under written charters also 
predisposed the colonists to place ultimate constitu- 
tional authority in written documents. 


Drawing on their indigenous tradition of colo- 
nial compacts and covenants, the Americans also 
came up with novel ways to design and implement 
these new written constitutions. Beginning first in 
Massachusetts, they devised the constituent assem- 
bly, a body convened for the sole purpose of drafting 
the constitution, thus avoiding the problem of sitting 
legislatures writing constitutions that would en- 
hance their own authority. The new constitution 
was then submitted to the people for ratification, 
thus ensuring that it would rest on popular consent. 


As a result of their colonial experience, then, the 
Americans were able to create new republican state 
constitutions that functioned as fundamental law, 
and that formally specified and limited the powers of 
the various branches of government. These new state 
constitutions also included bills of rights, thus guar- 
anteeing constitutional protection for certain funda- 
mental liberties, something that the colonists had felt 
was lacking in the imperial constitution. 


At the same time as they were writing their con- 
stitutions, the newly independent republican states 
had to devise some form of continental union. Once 
again, the experience of empire was crucial, for it had 
habituated the colonists to living under two different 
sources of authority—imperial and local—as well as 
making them aware of the importance of clearly 
specifying the respective authority of the national 
and local levels of government. As a result, following 
the ill-fated Articles of Confederation (1781), the 
framers developed a federal Constitution (1787) that, 
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unlike the imperial constitution, formally divided 
power among the state governments and the new 
national government while vesting ultimate consti- 
tutional authority in a written document subject to 
ratification and amendment by the people. 


See also America and the World; Articles of 
Confederation; Bill of Rights; Colonization 
Movement; Concept of Empire; Congress; 
Constitution, Ratification of; Con- 
stitutional Law; Founding Fathers; 
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Revolution as Civil War: Patriot-Loyalist 
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State Constitution Making 


As Americans confronted the evaporation of British 
authority in 1775 and gradually came to embrace 
the idea of independence from Britain, they immedi- 
ately recognized the need to establish new forms of 
government. Except for the colonies of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, where political leaders remained 
satisfied with the existing—nearly republican— 
forms of government, Americans generally expected 
their political leaders to write constitutions that 
would both establish governments and restrain both 
governors and legislatures. A constitution identified 
the principles upon which the government was based 
and instituted forms of government that would 
make those principles reality. 


WHO CAN WRITE CONSTITUTIONS? 

The framers understood that if members of the gov- 
ernment were allowed to establish and alter their 
own government, then they would wield unlimited 
power. Therefore, the founders uniformly rejected 
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the idea that a legislature could write a legitimate 
constitution and, instead, required another institu- 
tion for that work. Initially, most of the new states 
relied upon provincial congresses—temporary Revo- 
lutionary bodies that provided a governmental 
bridge between colony and state—to draft the state 
constitutions. Soon, though, they turned to a consti- 
tutional convention, whose delegates were elected by 
the people and whose sole responsibility was to write 
or revise constitutions. 


The experiences of three colonies—Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Massachusetts—revealed the widely 
shared belief that a legislature could not write a con- 
stitution. In those colonies, legislatures persisted, op- 
erating as they had before 1775 despite the absence 
of a governor. None of the three legislatures allowed 
themselves to write constitutions. All three insisted 
that a separate, impermanent body of men write the 
constitution; all three assigned the task to constitu- 
tional conventions. Impermanence was important to 
the founders because they did not want those fram- 
ing the government to have an institutional interest 
in the results of their own deliberations. If a legisla- 
ture were to write a constitution, then it could vest 
itself with unlimited power. Constitution writing 
was, self-consciously, about the creation of funda- 
mental law that defined and restrained government; 
therefore, the body that wrote the constitution could 
not be part of the future government. Provincial con- 
gresses, which temporarily assumed all of the pow- 
ers of government, were acceptable proxies; formal 
legislatures were not. 


DECLARATIONS OF RIGHTS 

The provincial congresses or constitutional conven- 
tions wrote constitutions that wove together decla- 
rations of rights with formal plans of government. 
Of the twelve states writing constitutions (including 
Vermont), seven began the document with a declara- 
tion or bill of rights. Those states that did not adopt 
separate declarations identified inviolable rights in 
the body of the constitutions. In both cases, the dec- 
larations of rights explained why a constitution was 
being written and adopted, the principles that under- 
lay the foundation of the new government, the 
rights of the individual and the society, the extent to 
which those rights could be breached by government 
or any of its branches. The declarations expressed 
common aspirations, though they diverged on spe- 
cific rights. They all affirmed that the people estab- 
lished and controlled government. Moreover, they 
agreed that sovereignty belonged to the people; they 
did not share it with their magistrates or legislatures. 
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Then the framers identified rights that could not be 
breached by magistrates and others that could not be 
violated by either magistrates or legislatures. The 
Maryland Declaration of Rights asserted: “All Gov- 
ernment of right originates from the People, is 
founded in compact only, and instituted solely for 
the good of the whole.” Therefore, the people pos- 
sessed “the sole and exclusive right of regulating the 
internal government.” Public officials—magistrates 
and legislators—were “the Trustees of the Public, and 
as such accountable for their conduct.” 


The declarations sought to ensure that those 
trustees remained true to the people by requiring fre- 
quent elections and the separation and limitation of 
powers in government. The Pennsylvania declara- 
tion required frequent and regular elections to ensure 
that “those who are employed in the legislative and 
executive business of the State may be restrained 
from oppression.” Maryland’s declaration demanded 
“that the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial powers 
of Government ought to be forever separate and dis- 
tinct from each other.” If frequent elections and sepa- 
ration of powers did not halt the onset of tyranny 
and if, as a consequence, men in power “perverted the 
ends of government,” then “a majority of the com- 
munity hath an indubitable, inalienable, and indefea- 
sible right to reform, alter, and abolish” the govern- 
ment. 


The declarations then turned to specific rights 
and grants of power. Following English constitu- 
tional tradition, they lodged the power of taxation 
and the expropriation of individual property in the 
legislature and outlined the limits of the legislature’s 
tax power. They also allowed the legislature to re- 
voke an individual’s right to freedom from arbitrary 
arrest. Yet they protected numerous procedural 
rights of individuals in the criminal justice system. 


The most important of the rights addressed by 
the declarations was freedom of religion.The North 
Carolina declaration asserted, “All men have a natu- 
ral and unalienable right to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences.” 
Most declarations disestablished particular sects in 
their states. New Jersey forbade “establishment of 
any one religious sect in the Province, in preference 
to another.” And the states, in turn, prohibited cler- 
gymen from serving in the legislature in the hope of 
limiting the sway of churches in government. Never- 
theless, the declarations’ impact on freedom of reli- 
gion was much more ambiguous. In effect, they cre- 
ated broader Protestant or Christian establishments 
by protecting the civil rights of only Protestants or, 
more generally, Christians (Pennsylvania extended 
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them to all believers in God); by requiring particular 
religious qualifications for officeholding (Protestants 
in some states, Christians in many more); and by au- 
thorizing legislatures to make general assessments to 
support the state’s Protestant churches. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTIONS 

The framers reinforced their commitment to consti- 
tutionalism by establishing procedures for constitu- 
tional amendment. Only two of the twelve states ap- 
parently permitted legislative emendation of their 
constitutions. New Jersey prohibited the legislature 
from altering important parts of the constitution— 
such as the clauses regarding freedom of religion, an- 
nual elections, and trial by jury; subsequent legisla- 
tures assumed that the rest of the constitution was 
fair game for revision by simple statute. And South 
Carolina’s legislature, over the protests of a sitting 
and prospective governor, asserted its right to frame 
and amend constitutions. Three states—Virginia, 
North Carolina, and New York—provided no mecha- 
nisms at all for revision. The constitutions of Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire (in 1784) forbade emendation by 
the state legislatures. Georgia required citizen peti- 
tions for a new convention. Pennsylvania and Ver- 
mont established the septennial creation of a Council 
of Censors to investigate possible violations of the 
constitution, to determine whether the constitution 
needed to be preserved or improved by amendment. 
The council then could call a constitutional conven- 
tion to amend the document. Massachusetts required 
a referendum in fifteen years; if two-thirds of the 
voters so desired, a constitutional convention would 
be held. New Hampshire’s framers did not leave a 
constitutional convention to chance. They required 
a new one in seven years. Other states, including Del- 
aware, forbade amendment of the declaration of 
rights and the provisions for a bicameral legislature 
and annual elections but allowed amendment of all 
the other provisions by extraordinary majorities in 
each of the legislature’s two houses. Maryland per- 
mitted legislative amendment, but only by two suc- 
cessive legislatures. 


REPRESENTATION 

The constitution makers’ understanding of constitu- 
tionalism shaped their developing theory of repre- 
sentation. They believed that all inhabitants were en- 
titled to some representation in the legislature and 
therefore sought to ensure that all of the communi- 
ties in a state were represented. In states where popu- 
lation growth (or decline) shaped representation, 
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constitution makers abandoned borough representa- 
tion, which provided special representation for the 
special commercial interests of towns. In most cases 
framers combined corporate representation (1.e., rep- 
resentation of towns, counties, and parishes) with 
representation based on population. Only three 
states—Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina— 
relied exclusively on traditional county representa- 
tion and equally traditional borough representation. 
Georgia, while retaining county representation, al- 
lowed new counties to gain increased representation 
(at a rate of one representative for every ten electors) 
until a county reached the maximum of ten repre- 
sentatives. Then equal county representation held. 
Elsewhere, the new constitutions accommodated 
changes in population. And, most important of all, 
every constitution, except for Massachusetts’s, pro- 
vided representation for all established communities. 


The insistence on representation for established 
communities led many of the constitutional framers 
to demand what one person called “particular repre- 
sentation” because they believed that the representa- 
tive had a responsibility to express the views of his 
particular constituents. All groups in society needed 
to be represented. Evidence of the direct relationship 
assumed to exist between representative and constit- 
uent may be found in the doctrine of instruction. In 
England, constituents traditionally instructed their 
representatives on matters of local interest, like the 
construction of a road. Matters of empire were left 
in the hands of the wiser and worldlier members of 
Parliament. The American Revolutionaries embraced 
the idea of instruction but turned the doctrine on its 
head. They regularly assured their representatives 
that small matters, like road building, might be en- 
trusted to them, but they believed that matters of 
moment, like the decision for independence, must be 
determined by the people themselves. Maryland’s 
Revolutionary leader, Samuel Chase, organized 
county meetings to instruct reluctant members of 
the provincial convention to support independence. 
After the convention endorsed independence on 28 
June 1776, ajubilant Chase credited “the glorious Ef- 
fects of County Instructions.” 


ELECTIONS AND SUFFRAGE 

If instruction allowed electors to tell their representa- 
tives how to vote, annual elections ensured obedience 
to their collective will. Annual elections also enabled 
electors to curb representatives who aimed for ever- 
greater power. Southern Revolutionary Samuel 
Johnston acknowledged that, because only the peo- 
ple could restrain “the Representatives of the People 
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in a Democracy,” he “would have Annual elections.” 
John Adams put it more bluntly: “Where annual 
elections end, there slavery begins.” Annual elections, 
he wrote, taught “the great political virtues of hu- 
mility, patience, and moderation, without which 
every man in power becomes a ravenous beast of 
prey.” The founders’ insistence on annual elections, 
together with instructions and equal representation, 
expressed the Revolutionaries’ belief that all freemen 
required direct representation to protect themselves 
from potentially untrustworthy representatives. 


The American obsession with representation and 
consent by direct election led constitution makers to 
consider the importance of voting and the right of 
suffrage. Although the significance of voting dictated 
to some that the suffrage be restricted (Virginia and 
Delaware retained provincial freehold requirements), 
most sought to broaden the political foundations of 
the new governments. Some states—including New 
York, Georgia, New Jersey, and Maryland—lowered 
property requirements and allowed calculation of a 
person’s entire estate (personal and real) to meet 
property requirements instead of limiting suffrage to 
those meeting the more restrictive real estate require- 
ments. In so doing, those states undermined the tra- 
ditional view that only a landed estate secured the 
permanent stake in the well-being of the community 
that was an essential to cast a public-spirited vote. 


Other states detached voting rights entirely from 
the ownership of any specific amount of property. 
Vermont simply enfranchised all freemen. In Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire, and North Carolina, con- 
stitution writers endorsed the Revolutionary demand 
for consent to taxation through direct representation 
by establishing a taxpaying requirement for voting. 
Because all three states also imposed a regressive and 
widespread poll tax on many of its male inhabitants, 
the taxpayer suffrage dramatically increased the size 
of the electorate. Furthermore, it detached the suf- 
frage from the ownership of specific amounts of 
property. It also upended the traditional view of vot- 
ing as earned by proof of one’s ability (through 
property ownership) to act in the public’s interest; 
the taxpayer suffrage effectively declared that tax- 
payers needed the right to vote to protect their prop- 
erty from the rapacity of legislators. The idea that 
one voted in order to protect the community and 
oneself from the possibility of government tyranny 
opened the suffrage to Catholics and Jews, who had 
been disfranchised in many of the colonies. (Never- 
theless, constitution makers sought to exclude those 
groups from officeholding on the grounds that Cath- 
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olic and Jewish officeholders might undermine 
America’s Protestant culture.) 


The act of revolution itself encouraged a radical 
expansion of the political community. Loyalty to the 
cause rather than property ownership proved one’s 
attachment to the community. In Maryland, militia- 
men in six counties seized the polls and enfranchised 
all men serving in the militia. Although the Mary- 
land convention disallowed the votes in those coun- 
ties and required a new election, and although no 
state enfranchised men because of their military ser- 
vice, the states made loyalty a precondition for vot- 
ing by disfranchising neutrals and loyalists. The Rev- 
olutionary argument also spurred the enfranchise- 
ment of single, property-owning women in New 
Jersey and the retention of the right of free black men 
to vote in Massachusetts. One Massachusetts writer, 
defending the right of blacks and Native Americans 
to vote, captured the impact of the Revolutionary ar- 
gument on the political community: “A black, 
tawny or reddish skin is not so unfavourable an hue 
to the genuine son of liberty as a tory complexion.” 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 

As constitution makers considered the structure of 
the future state governments, they worried about 
the consolidation of power in the hands of the few. 
To avoid this, they fashioned constitutions that sepa- 
rated the functional powers of government among 
its several branches. They began by eliminating the 
gubernatorial veto. Royal governors had wielded an 
absolute veto in the name of the crown; such a veto 
effectively made the governor a third house in the 
legislature. By eliminating the veto and making the 
governorship a purely executive office, they enfee- 
bled governors everywhere and marked a sharp line 
between executive and legislative powers. Two 
states—New Jersey and New Hampshire—breached 
that divide by granting the executives a vote in the 
upper houses. Constitution makers gradually came 
to fear untrammeled legislative power, so they began 
to reintroduce the gubernatorial veto but retained a 
commitment to a functional separation of powers. In 
1780, when delegates to the Massachusetts constitu- 
tional convention adopted a suspensive gubernatori- 
al veto (one that can be overridden by a supermajori- 
ty), they defended it on the twin grounds that it 
would protect executive independence and strength- 
en the separations of powers. 


Framers reaffirmed their commitment to a func- 
tional separation of powers by prohibiting executive 
and judicial officeholders from sitting in legislatures 
(New Hampshire and New Jersey were exceptions to 
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the bar). This policy expressed fear of both the gover- 
nor’s patronage powers and the concentration of all 
power in any one branch of government. Worried 
that governors would corrupt legislatures through 
patronage, they stripped the executive of significant 
appointive authority. Because they were as much 
afraid of an all-powerful legislature as they were of 
an unrestrained governor, they also prevented legis- 
lators from serving in another branch of govern- 
ment. Constitutions not only forbade governors 
from appointing legislators to executive office, but 
they also forbade legislators from appointing them- 
selves to executive office. In so doing, they sought to 
avert the concentration of all governmental power in 
any one of its branches. In keeping with this princi- 
ple, judges too were barred from holding posts in the 
other branches. 


BICAMERALISM 

Fearing consolidated governmental power, the fram- 
ers not only separated the powers of government 
among different branches, they also generally divid- 
ed legislative power into two houses. Bicameral legis- 
latures bore a formal resemblance to England’s 
House of Commons and House of Lords, but one de- 
void of traditional meanings. The English and many 
Americans believed that England had successfully 
preserved liberty because its constitution carefully 
balanced the different social estates: monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy. Many of the framers of 
state constitutions tried to find a similar balance in 
their governments, but absent a monarch or an aris- 
tocracy, English mixed-government theory became 
irrelevant. In deference to that hallowed theory, sev- 
eral states required somewhat higher property own- 
ership for senators than for representatives, but 
most did not. The framers who adopted bicameral 
legislatures regarded both houses as representative of 
and dependent upon the people. For the founders, di- 
vided legislative authority would thwart a single as- 
sembly’s seizure of all governmental power. Even 
those most committed to the idea of an independent 
aristocratic legislative body believed that the primary 
responsibility of a senate was to prevent heedless or 
arbitrary behavior by a house. At the opposite end of 
the political spectrum, the three state constitutions 
that adopted unicameral legislatures, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, and Vermont, obviously rejected many of 
the tenets of bicameralism. Nevertheless, distrusting 
unchecked power, they too curbed those assemblies 
with a variety of institutional checks. 


See also Constitutional Convention; Politics: 
Political Thought; Voting. 
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Marc W. Kruman 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW The U.S. Constitu- 
tion, written in 1787 and ratified in 1788, was—in 
its own words—the “supreme Law of the Land” and 
required that all judges, state and federal, abide by it. 
The Constitution created a system of government 
and explained how Congress and the president would 
be elected, how judges would be chosen, and what 
the powers of the national government would be. 
Article I listed both the powers of Congress and the 
limitations on Congress and the states. Article IV set 
out how the states were to interact with each other. 
In 1791, three years after the Constitution went into 
effect, the states ratified ten amendments, which be- 
came known as the Bill of Rights. Most of these 
placed limitations on the powers of Congress and the 
judiciary. At the time of its writing and ratification, 
most American saw the Constitution as creating a 
government of limited powers. As Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney told South Carolina’s legislature, “it 
is admitted, on all hands, that the general govern- 
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ment has no powers but what are expressly granted 
by the Constitution, and that all rights not expressed 
were reserved by the several states.” 


While limited, the powers the national govern- 
ment had were “the supreme law of the land.” There 
was uncertainty as to what those powers were. In 
the modern period one thinks of the U.S. Supreme 
Court as being the institution to determine the pow- 
ers of the national government. But in the first de- 
cade under the Constitution, Congress was also deep- 
ly involved in debating the meaning of the 
Constitution and how it should be implemented, in- 
terpreted, and understood. 


CONGRESS AND THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

The first great constitutional debate in the United 
States concerned what would become the Bank of the 
United States. In 1791 Secretary of the Treasury Al- 
exander Hamilton, who had been a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, proposed the chartering 
of a national bank to regulate the nation’s finances 
and stimulate commerce. In Congress, Representa- 
tive James Madison of Virginia opposed Hamilton’s 
plan on constitutional grounds. Madison argued that 
the Constitution did not give Congress the power to 
create a bank or to charter any corporation. That 
was not one of the enumerated powers found in Arti- 
cle I, section 8 of the Constitution, and thus Madison 
said it was beyond the scope of congressional power. 
Congress, however, passed the bank bill over Madi- 
son’s objections. 


When the bill reached his desk, President George 
Washington was uncertain as to its constitutionality 
and asked for advice from his cabinet. This led to the 
first great debate over constitutional law in the na- 
tion. Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson asserted 
that “the incorporation of a bank, and the powers as- 
sumed by this bill, have not . . . been delegated to the 
United States, by the Constitution.” He argued that 
such powers were not “specifically enumerated” and 
that they could not be construed from the general 
taxing power “for the purpose of providing for the 
general welfare.” Jefferson cited the Tenth Amend- 
ment, which stated that “the powers not delegated to 
the United States . . . are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” Banks, Jefferson believed, as 
well as any other incorporated enterprise, were the 
business of the states. Jefferson also denied that the 
bank was “necessary and proper” for conducting the 
business of the United States government, although 
he admitted it might be “convenient.” Jefferson ar- 
gued that the national government was free to use 
state-chartered banks for its financial operations. 
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Alexander Hamilton argued that the Constitu- 
tion contained “implied powers” as well as “express 
ones.” Hamilton believed that the bank was both nec- 
essary and proper. He pointed out that the existing 
state banks might disappear and that Congress 
would then have no banking institutions to use. Jef- 
ferson’s view of “necessary” was too narrow, Hamil- 
ton said, and he claimed that “necessary often means 
no more than needful, requisite, incidental, useful, or 
conductive to.” Surely, by this line of reasoning, the 
bank could be considered “necessary.” Hamilton 
forcefully argued that the test of a federal law was 
whether its policy or program related to a power of 
Congress and not whether the Constitution specifi- 
cally authorized the policy or program. “If the end 
be clearly comprehended within any of the specified 
powers, and if the measure have an obvious relation 
to that end, and is not forbidden by any particular 
provision of the constitution—it may safely be 
deemed to come within the compass of the national 
authority.” 


Hamilton won out, and Washington signed the 
bank bill into law. The force of Hamilton’s argu- 
ments became clearer twenty-five years later, when 
James Madison urged Congress to pass another law 
creating what became the Second Bank of the United 
States. Madison, who had once opposed the bank on 
constitutional grounds, now argued that the consti- 
tutional question was “precluded. . . by repeated cir- 
cumstances of the validity of such an institution in 
acts of the legislative, executive, and judicial branch- 
es, of the Government . . . [and] a concurrence of the 
general will of the nation.” 


In 1803 Madison and Hamilton debated each 
other in the press over the power of the president to 
conduct foreign policy. Writing as “Pacificus,” Ham- 
ilton argued that the Constitution gave the president 
authority to conduct foreign policy on his own. 
Hamilton outlined the powers of the president set out 
in Article II of the Constitution, including his role as 
“Commander in chief of the army and navy of the 
United States and of the militia of the several states 
when called into actual service of the United States.” 
This led him to assert that the “Executive Power of 
the Nation is vested in the President; subject only to 
the exceptions and qualifications which are expressed 
in” the Constitution. This broad reading of presiden- 
tial power in foreign policy dovetailed with Hamil- 
ton’s expansive views of the power of Congress to 
pass laws to stimulate the economy, charter banks, 
and so on. Madison responded by arguing for separa- 
tion of powers and equality between Congress and 
the president. Relying on the power of Congress “to 
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declare War” found in Article I, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution and the requirement that the Senate ratify 
treaties, he asserted that the Constitution required 
that Congress be involved in all issues of war and 
peace. This debate over interpretation of the Consti- 
tution was not settled in 1793, and it has remained 
an issue ever since. 


In 1798 Congress passed the Sedition Act after 
rancorous debates over its constitutionality. James 
Madison and Thomas Jefferson both argued against 
the constitutionality of the Sedition Act through the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions (1798) that they 
authored. Their arguments centered on the powers 
of Congress and the residual powers of the states. 
Curiously, although they mentioned the First 
Amendment’s protection of freedom of the press, 
both Madison and Jefferson focused most of their 
analysis on the lack of explicit congressional power 
to regulate the press in Article I, rather than on the 
prohibition in the Bill of Rights. Both Madison and 
Jefferson also stressed the Tenth Amendment, which 
reserved powers to the states, including, they be- 
lieved, the power to punish seditious libel. In the end, 
neither the Federalists who supported the law nor the 
Democratic Republicans like Jefferson and Madison 
who opposed it, argued in favor of freedom of ex- 
pression as a constitutional right. 


CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION 

While leading politicians debated the powers of Con- 
gress and the executive branch, the Supreme Court 
began to build a body of case law to flesh out the 
meaning of the Constitution. The first major case, 
Chisholm v. Georgia (1793), involved a lawsuit 
against the state of Georgia by a citizen of South Car- 
olina. The U.S. Constitution gave the federal courts 
jurisdiction in cases “between a State and Citizens of 
another State.” The Court interpreted this to mean 
that citizens of one state could sue other states in fed- 
eral courts. Georgia resisted this outcome, and most 
state and federal politicians rejected this interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. Congress quickly reversed 
the decision by sending to the states the Eleventh 
Amendment, which stated that the federal courts had 
no jurisdiction to hear suits against states that were 
initiated by private citizens. 


In Marbury v. Madison (1803) the Court held a 
minor provision of the Judiciary Act of 1789 to be 
unconstitutional. The case involved William Mar- 
bury, an appointee of John Adams, who had been 
confirmed by the Senate but did not receive his offi- 
cial commission before Adams left office. When the 
Jefferson administration refused to give him the 
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commission, Marbury asked the Supreme Court to 
issue a writ of mandamus requiring Secretary of 
State James Madison to give it to him. The Judiciary 
Act of 1789 had authorized the Supreme Court to 
issue writs of mandamus, but in Marbury, Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall ruled that Congress did not have 
the power to expand the original jurisdiction of the 
Court beyond the limited instances set out in the 
Constitution. In doing this, Marshall actually ex- 
panded the power of the Court by asserting its right 
to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional. But 
he accomplished this in such a way that neither the 
president nor Congress, which was controlled by Jef- 
ferson’s supporters, could object, since the outcome 
of the case was what Jefferson wanted. While seen 
as a major development in constitutional law— 
because it set the precedent for judicial review of con- 
gressional statutes—the Court would not declare an- 
other act of Congress unconstitutional for more than 
half a century, when it decided in Dred Scott v. Sand- 
ford (1857) that Congress could not prohibit slavery 
from the federal territories. 


In Ex parte Bollman (1807) the Court offered a 
strict interpretation of the treason clause. In doing 
so, he overruled the executive branch’s use of the 
clause to incarcerate Dr. Justas Erik Bollman, a close 
associate of former Vice President Aaron Burr, who 
Jefferson believed was part of a treasonous conspira- 
cy. Chief Justice Marshall ruled that the treason 
clause required evidence that “war” had “actually 
[been] levied against the United States.” This would 
require “an actual assemblage of men” for the pur- 
pose of war. By interpreting the Constitution’s 
clause on treason in this narrow way, Marshall pre- 
vented future misuse of the clause as a political tool. 


In Fletcher v. Peck (1810) the Marshall Court 
overturned an important state statute on constitu- 
tional grounds. The case involved the famous Yazoo 
land fraud. In 1795 the Georgia legislature sold about 
thirty-five-million acres of state lands to a group of 
speculators at one and a half cents an acre. With one 
exception, every member of the legislature that 
passed this law had accepted a bribe from the specu- 
lators. In 1796 a new legislature declared the previ- 
ous sale null and void, but it did not return the half 
million dollars the state had received for the land. By 
this time much of the land had been sold and even re- 
sold. Robert Fletcher had purchased land from Peck 
that had been sold twice before the legislature at- 
tempted to nullify the original sale. The Supreme 
Court ruled that the nullification of the sale violated 
the contracts clause of Article I, section 10 of the 
Constitution. That clause prohibited the states from 
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“impairing the Obligation of Contracts.” This was a 
significant development in constitutional law be- 
cause it established the precedent that the Supreme 
Court could strike down acts of the states. 


In United States v. Hudson and Goodwin (1812), 
the Court reaffirmed its power to overrule acts of the 
executive branch. In 1806 the U.S. attorney in Con- 
necticut prosecuted Barzillai Hudson and George 
Goodwin, the editors of the Connecticut Courant, for 
their criticism of President Jefferson. Unlike the situ- 
ation during the last years of the Adams administra- 
tion, there was no sedition law in place. Thus, this 
prosecution was done under common law. It illus- 
trated the fact that Jefferson’s opposition to the Sedi- 
tion Act was not based on support of a free press or 
a belief that the opposition party has a right to free- 
dom of expression. However, in 1812 the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that there could be no common 
law of crimes at the federal level, and that therefore 
all prosecutions at the federal level had to be based on 
statutes. This was an important limitation on the ex- 
ecutive branch, just as Marbury v. Madison was a 
limitation on Congress. 


EMERGENCE OF FEDERAL SUPREMACY 

In Fairfax’s Devisee v. Hunter's Lessee (1813), the Mar- 
shall Court once again overturned a state law and as- 
serted the supremacy of the national constitution. 
This decision marked the beginning of a ten-year pe- 
riod in which the Court strengthened its own powers 
and the powers of Congress at the expense of the 
states. By the end of this period, the Court had estab- 
lished the meaning of a number of clauses of the 
Constitution. Some of the cases decided in this period 
would remain viable precedents over the next two 
centuries. 


Fairfax’s Devisee involved land in Virginia owned 
by Thomas, Lord Fairfax, a Loyalist who fled to Brit- 
ain when the Revolution began. Subsequently, Vir- 
ginia seized some of the land and eventually sold it 
to David Hunter. Fairfax’s heirs resisted the change 
of ownership, and Hunter sued to eject the tenants 
from the land. In 1810 the Virginia Court of Appeals 
upheld Hunter’s claim, asserting that Virginia had 
legally confiscated the Fairfax lands. By this time 
much of the Fairfax land had been sold to investors 
who included John Marshall and his brother, James. 
Thus, when the case reached the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice Marshall did not participate in 
it. In 1813 the Supreme Court reversed the decision. 
The Court’s jurisdiction was based on section 25 of 
the Judiciary Act of 1789, which gave the Supreme 
Court jurisdiction to review cases from the highest 
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court of a state if the case involved a federal statute, 
a provision of the U.S. Constitution, or—as it did in 
this case—a treaty. The Court held that under the 
Treaty of Paris (1783) ending the American Revolu- 
tion and Jay’s Treaty (1794), Virginia was obligated 
to return Loyalist lands seized during the Revolution. 
The Court held that the supremacy clause of the 
Constitution required that the states respect these 
treaty obligations. The U.S. Supreme Court then re- 
turned the case to the Virginia court to restore the 
land to the Fairfax heirs and those who had pur- 
chased land from the Fairfax estate. In 1815 the Vir- 
ginia Court of Appeals declared that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court had no jurisdiction to review this case 
or any other cases it decided. The Virginia court in ef- 
fect declared section 25 of the Judiciary Act of 1789 
to be unconstitutional. 


Not surprisingly, the case came back to the ULS. 
Supreme Court in 1816, this time as Martin v. Hunt- 
er’s Lessee. Here Justice Joseph Story wrote a power- 
ful opinion supporting the supremacy clause and the 
power of the federal judiciary to review cases from 
the states involving the Constitution and federal law. 
Story asserted that “the absolute right of decision, in 
the last resort, must rest somewhere,” and that 
“somewhere” had to be the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Martin was one of Story’s most important opinions 
and a key case in the development of the federal judi- 
ciary. Since 1816 it has been cited more than 125 
times by the U.S. Supreme Court and more than 575 
times by other courts at the state and federal level. 
Despite its age, from 1990 to 2000 the Supreme 
Court cited the case eight times. 


In 1819 the Court heard two cases of monumen- 
tal importance. The first was McCulloch v. Maryland 
(1819), which—many scholars have argued— 
contains Chief Justice John Marshall’s most power- 
ful and important opinion. The case involved the 
constitutionality of the Bank of the United States, 
which Maryland tried to destroy by taxing its bank- 
notes. Reading more like a state paper than a legal 
opinion, Marshall set out why the states could not 
undermine federal law, where the federal govern- 
ment had power to legislate. The “great principle” of 
the Constitution, he explained, was “that the Consti- 
tution and the laws made in pursuance thereof are 
supreme; that they control the Constitution and 
laws of the respective States, and cannot be con- 
trolled by them.” Because the “power to tax involves 
the power to destroy,” no state could tax any federal- 
ly created institution. Marshall also set out why the 
necessary and proper clause of the Constitution gave 
Congress enormous flexibility to pass laws on all 
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sorts of matters not explicitly mentioned in the Con- 
stitution. Marshall rejected a narrow reading of the 
Constitution that limited congressional power to 
what was explicitly set out in the document. He de- 
nied that a constitution could “partake of the prolixi- 
ty of a legal code” and noted that a constitution list- 
ing all the things that the Congress could do “could 
scarcely be embraced by the human mind.” He re- 
minded readers “that it is a constitution we are ex- 
pounding” and as such it had to have open-ended 
language that would allow for flexibility and 
growth. This was true because it was “a constitution 
intended to endure for ages to come, and, conse- 
quently, to be adapted to the various crises of human 
affairs.” 


This powerful endorsement of congressional su- 
premacy and the right of the Supreme Court to strike 
down state laws angered states’ rights advocates, es- 
pecially in Virginia. However, the case is perhaps the 
most important in Supreme Court history. Mar- 
shall’s opinion has been cited by the Supreme Court 
more than 350 times and by other state and a federal 
courts more than 2,500 times. Between 1990 and 
2000, the U.S. Supreme Court cited the case 30 
times. 


In Dartmouth College v. Woodward (1819) the 
Court interpreted, as it had in Fletcher v. Peck, the 
meaning of the contracts clause of Article I, section 
10 of the Constitution. New Hampshire had revoked 
the charter of Dartmouth College and created a new 
institution, Dartmouth University, as a_state- 
supported entity. The old trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege sued William Woodward to regain control of 
their college. Woodward had been an officer of the 
old Dartmouth College, but abandoned the college, 
and took its records, seal, and other materials with 
him when he agreed to serve the new Dartmouth 
University. In their suit the college trustees sought 
to recover these records as they gained control of the 
college. The Court held that the charter creating 
Dartmouth College was a contract between the gov- 
ernment and the founders of the college, and as such 
the state could not simply take over the college. An- 
other key opinion in the development of the Consti- 
tution, it has been cited more than one hundred times 
by the U.S. Supreme Court and more than fifteen 
hundred times by other courts. 


In Cohens v. Virginia (1821) the Court reaffirmed 
its right, and power, to review the decisions of state 
courts, even as it upheld the state courts. The Cohen 
brothers had been convicted in Virginia of selling 
tickets for a Washington, D.C., lottery in violation of 
that state’s antilottery laws. They argued that the 
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lottery was created by Congress and thus was ex- 
empt from state law. The Virginia court upheld this 
conviction and Virginia argued that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court had no jurisdiction to even hear the case 
because of the Eleventh Amendment, which prohibit- 
ed the federal courts from hearing suits brought 
against the states by private citizens from other 
states. The Supreme Court did not accept this analy- 
sis. Instead, the Court held that if the state began a 
suit or prosecution, then the citizen defendant could 
appeal to the federal courts if there was a federal 
issue. Although emphatically asserting the right of 
the Supreme Court to hear the appeal, Marshall sided 
with the state of Virginia. The lottery ticket was not 
like the Bank of the United States, which Congress 
had chartered to operate in every state. Furthermore, 
there was no reason, under the necessary and proper 
clause, why lottery tickets for Washington, D.C., 
should be sold in Virginia. Virginia politicians and 
judges grumbled at the reaffirmation of the suprem- 
acy clause and the power of section 25 of the Judicia- 
ry Act, even as the Supreme Court upheld Virginia 
on the substantive issue. The Cohen brothers paid 
their fines, while the Supreme Court went on to cite 
the precedent more than 175 times in subsequent 
cases, while other courts cited it more than 1,500 
times. 


In Gibbons v. Ogden (1824) the Marshall Court is- 
sued its most popular opinion. In this case the court 
interpreted the commerce clause to ban New York’s 
grant of a monopoly to operate steamboats in the 
state. The opinion led to increased competition in 
transportation, which improved commerce, trade, 
and travel. In reaching this decision, Chief Justice 
Marshall developed an expansive interpretation of 
the commerce clause and emphatically asserted the 
power of Congress in areas of law delegated to Con- 
gress. He wrote that “the sovereignty of Congress, 
though limited to specified objects, is plenary as to 
those objects.” 


After Gibbons the Court continued to develop and 
refine its jurisprudence on commerce, contracts, and 
other provisions of the Constitution. But by 1824 
the Marshall Court’s jurisprudential legacy on con- 
stitutional issues was for the most part clear. Mar- 
shall had strengthened Congress and the executive 
branch in their contests with the states. He had de- 
fined the powers of Congress and also forcefully as- 
serted the right and duty of the Court to settle consti- 
tutional disputes between the states and the national 
government. Most importantly, he had made the 
Court into a coequal branch of the government, one 
that would be respected and usually obeyed. 
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Paul Finkelman 


CONSTRUCTION AND HOME BUILDING 
The domestic architecture of colonial elites was pre- 
dominantly Georgian and highly influenced by En- 
glish design and building materials imported from 
Britain. Georgian homes were stark one- or two- 
story boxes with symmetrical fenestrations. Roofs 
included gabled, gambrelled, and hipped styles. Em- 
bellishments were usually limited to dentiled cor- 
nices. 


Structures in the North were wood frame con- 
struction with central chimneys, reminiscent of the 
English postmedieval style or the European Gothic 
characteristic of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries in England. With the emergence of 
a settled population, southern architecture increas- 
ingly took on a more permanent appearance. Sub- 
stantially built brick residences began to replace the 
earlier makeshift wooden plank construction fas- 
tened together by wooden pegs. Brick homes often 
included outbuildings and raised foundations with 
wings spreading from the main block. After indepen- 
dence, architecture reflected the idealism of the new 
Republic. American builders rejected the English- 
inspired baroque-rococo designs of the late eigh- 
teenth century. In their place, Americans chose 
forms more reminiscent of the Greek and Roman 
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Nathan Smith House. The Palladian window and portico 
entry of the Nathan Smith house, built in 1791 in Cornish, 
New Hampshire, were characteristic of Federal or Adam 
style, and stood in contrast to the often-unadorned 
entrances of Georgian homes. ©LEESNIDER/PHOTO IMAGES/CORBIS. 


classical periods. This era in American building style 
was known as the early classical revival period char- 
acterized by the Federalist or Adam style. 


Adam style designs were common not only in 
housing but could also be found among the new con- 
structions of commercial and government buildings 
in such cities as Washington, D.C., Boston, and Phil- 
adelphia. Prominent architects of the time included 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1764-1820), Peter Charles 
L’Enfant (1754-1825), and Robert Adam (1728- 
1792); their largely designed grand public buildings 
along with their residential housing displayed an 
eclectic mix of traditional Georgian and classical 
styles. 


One striking example of this idealism in style and 
planning was the layout and construction of the cap- 
ital of the new Republic, Washington, D.C. The presi- 
dential residence is early classical revival with a 
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squat, Palladian central block, one-story attached 
wings, and a protruding central bay as its most 
prominent embellishment. The traditionally Geor- 
gian wings of the Capitol building, joined by a 
Roman dome and dominated by a heavy columned 
entry, also show classical influences. 


Variants within this style include the decorative, 
full-height entry porches replete with Doric or Ionic 
columns and Palladian-style doors (including fan- 
lights and sidelights). Heights of this style include 
one- and two-stories and the two-story gabled front 
with one-story wings. Building materials ranged 
from wood to brick, stucco, and stone. This style ap- 
peared mostly in Virginia, as it was the style favored 
by Thomas Jefferson. Examples were rarely found 
north of Delaware and Philadelphia. 


Individual dwellings within the urban centers 
were stark and cubic, with a central entrance and 
hall, wooden clapboard walls, and large pilasters re- 
placing quoins. Porticos with slender columns and 
carved-wood details emerged as a feature of the Fed- 
eralist or Adam style as opposed to the often- 
unadorned entrances of Georgian homes. Adam style 
architecture is typically Georgian yet characterized 
by elaborate door surrounds including fanlights, 
sidelights, and small porches. Cornices often contain 
dentils similar to the Georgian style. 


In New Orleans and the Southwest, French and 
Spanish colonial influences were apparent. Basic 
French colonial style is one story, distinguished by 
numerous shuttered, narrow windows and doors, 
steeply pitched hipped or side-gabled roofs, and half- 
timbered frames. Urban styles differ from the rural 
in a preponderance of townhouses and cottages 
whose porchless entrances open directly onto public 
sidewalks. Rural homes feature tall brick founda- 
tions under large porches with simple wooden posts 
supporting steeply pitched hipped roofs. 


Spanish colonial houses were designed and con- 
structed in harmony with the harsh desert environ- 
ment and incorporated Mexican, Spanish, and Native 
American influences. Mexican and Spanish masons 
constructed single-story buildings with thick, adobe 
brick or stone-covered stucco walls. Small windows 
were covered with wooden or iron grillwork to admit 
less heat in summer and keep warmth in during win- 
ter. Roof style was the most significant feature of 
these buildings. Pitched, gabled roofs were covered 
with thatch or clay tiles, while flat roofs were embed- 
ded with large timbers to support the thick walls and 
covered with dirt or mortar. 


A shift in American architecture occurred during 
the period immediately prior to the Revolutionary 
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War and into the 1830s. It closely followed the tran- 
sition of the culture from the styles of the Georgian- 
influenced, English-dominated colonies to styles re- 
flective of the nation’s struggle for independence, 
sprinkled with a mix of older colonial French and 
Spanish architectural trends. 


See also Architectural Styles; Architecture; City 
Planning; Civil Engineering: Building and 
Technology. 
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Shaun-Marie Newcomer 


CONSUMERISM AND CONSUMPTION In 
the early modern era (1500-1800), what scholars 
call the consumer revolution swept the Atlantic 
world, affecting the continents and peoples of Eu- 
rope, Africa, and North and South America. Europe- 
an exploration and colonization of the Western Hem- 
isphere, and the desire for wealth that helped fuel 
such projects, resulted in the extraction of resources 
that both met and stimulated demand in Europe, 
while also creating new colonial markets for Europe- 
an manufactured goods. The results of this transfor- 
mation, to which the origins of modern consumer 
patterns and practices can be traced, included rising 
standards of living for some. Yet the consumer revo- 
lution also expanded New World slavery, encour- 
aged the transatlantic slave trade, and drew indige- 
nous North Americans into webs of dependency. 
Consumption patterns shaped the new societies of 
the Western Hemisphere and transformed the old 
cultures from which they combined. 


The item that structured emerging patterns of 
production and consumption was sugar. Tended by 
Indian and, later, African slave labor on Caribbean is- 
lands colonized by Spain, sugar fed increasing and 
expanding European appetites even as its harsh plan- 
tation-style cultivation resulted in the deaths of 
scores of bound laborers. What had been a luxury 
item used by elites in Europe became available to a 
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larger swath of the population, sweetening other 
spoils of Atlantic trade such as coffee and tea. 


CONSUMPTION AND COLONIAL CULTURES 

The model of sugar’s increasing production and de- 
creasing price resulting in greater availability and ac- 
cess typified consumer patterns into the eighteenth 
century. Yet perhaps the first consumer revolution 
was experienced by indigenous North Americans 
who survived the virgin soil epidemics wrought by 
contact with Europeans. In particular, Algonquian 
and Iroquois language groups in the Great Lakes re- 
gion exchanged beaver pelts with French and Dutch 
traders for guns, alcohol, metal tools, and “trinkets” 
that Europeans thought possessed low economic 
value but that Indians used in rituals and ceremonies. 
European demand for fur hats, items of warmth but 
also of fashion, resulted in new trade networks with 
and among Native Americans, setting various Indian 
groups in competition with one another to supply 
European traders, causing animals to be overhunted 
and sometimes resulting in violent conflict. Even as 
patterns of supply and demand disrupted relations 
among Indian groups, they often facilitated interac- 
tions between Europeans and Native Americans. As 
the latter grew increasingly dependent on trade 
goods, a departure from traditional subsistence pat- 
terns, manufactured items became essential to daily 
life as well as frontier diplomacy, with “gifts” secur- 
ing necessary alliances and preventing warfare. Yet 
by the 1760s, some Indian spiritual leaders were call- 
ing for a renunciation of European ways and goods. 


The eighteenth century also saw North Ameri- 
cans of European descent, particularly British colo- 
nists, become increasingly desirous of and dependent 
on consumer goods and the trade that carried them. 
Tea and cloth were especially important items, but 
also tableware, furnishings, and books. Easy credit 
extended by English factors to colonial merchants 
meant that men of commerce could import more 
items and pass them along to colonial retailers and 
consumers, who also often purchased on credit at 
competitive rates. Changes in production resulting 
from industrialization in England generated more 
goods and a wider variety of choices, demonstrated 
by merchant accounts and the lengthy and descrip- 
tive lists of goods hawked through newspaper adver- 
tisements. English merchants grew wealthy from 
transatlantic commerce and came to dominate the 
slave trade to North and South America. Colonial 
merchants in northern port cities also participated, 
while planters in the Chesapeake and the Lower 
South not only sought luxury goods from abroad, 
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A Society of Patriotic Ladies at Edenton in North Carolina. This engraving, attributed to Philip Dawe, was issued by 
the London publisher Sayer and Bennett in March 1775 to ridicule American women who had pledged to boycott British 
goods. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
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but also slaves to labor in their tobacco, rice, and in- 
digo fields, food to feed those bound laborers, and 
cheap imported fabric to clothe them. Like sugar, to- 
bacco and indigo became desirable consumer com- 
modities. 


Cultural shifts structured these economic sys- 
tems and stimulated demand as people with pur- 
chasing power sought a higher standard of living 
and emulated the elite practices associated with it. An 
underground economy of theft and pawning in 
which runaway slaves and servants participated in 
colonial port cities meant that even the “lower sorts” 
might access the spoils of empire. Yet even as an em- 
pire of goods knit Britons together through con- 
sumption, interpretations of its meaning and expres- 
sions of social distinction separated them. Elite 
provincials could never attain the standards set at the 
English court or by the peerage, but they continually 
raised the status bar in their own communities 
through the quality of goods—a finer china tea ser- 
vice or a more expensive and recent style of damask 
cloth—and a host of practices, from education and 
elocution to poise and posture, that fell under the 
heading of “gentility.” Although both men and 
women hoped to be genteel, many of the practices 
that such an identity required, particularly con- 
sumption and the pursuit of fashion, were femi- 
nized. Men displaced anxieties about debt and depen- 
dence on market economies onto women’s bodies 
and behaviors as consumption increased through the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 


CONSUMPTION AND REVOLUTION 

Paradoxically, the very consumer goods and prac- 
tices that economically structured and culturally in- 
tegrated the British Empire provided one means by 
which the empire fractured beginning in the 1760s. 
New taxes passed by Parliament to pay off debt ac- 
crued during the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) met 
with colonial resistance in the form of boycotts of 
imports. In response to the Stamp Act of 1765, 
which levied a duty on all paper and paper transac- 
tions, many colonial merchants agreed not to import 
British goods until the act’s repeal. In addition, resis- 
tance leaders encouraged colonists, particularly gen- 
teel women, to forgo consumption of imported 
goods and replace them with domestically produced 
items such as homespun cloth. Since the Stamp Act’s 
repeal in 1766 suggested that the boycotts were suc- 
cessful, resistance leaders such as the Sons of Liberty 
advocated nonimportation and nonconsumption 
when faced with the Townshend Acts of 1767, 
which taxed glass, paper, paint, lead, and tea. The 
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beverage of choice in the colonies, tea, acquired an 
additional layer of significance as the focus of the Tea 
Act of 1773, which encouraged a group of men in 
Boston, disguised as Mohawk Indians, to dump 
chests of the politically odious but still culturally de- 
sirable commodity into the harbor. The politicization 
of widely purchased consumer items brought ordi- 
nary colonists into the political process as they devel- 
oped a sense of themselves as Americans connected 
across regions, distinct in their habits from Britons. 
In 1774 the First Continental Congress enacted 
colonywide nonimportation and nonconsumption. 
Thus, consumer goods and practices, so central to 
colonization and the exploitation of natural and 
human resources in the Atlantic world, helped make 
the American Revolution possible and facilitated the 
project of nation building. 


CONSUMPTION IN THE NEW REPUBLIC 

After the Revolution, Americans debated the indepen- 
dent Republic’s place in the transatlantic economy 
and its continuing dependence on international mar- 
kets. Consumer goods and practices figured promi- 
nently in these heated discussions over the character 
and future of the nation. Rampant consumption of 
cheap imports characterized the mid 1780s, as gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confederation stood 
powerless to enact a unified commercial policy that 
would prevent European nations from dumping 
goods on American markets. Some believed that the 
American public could not be relied upon to restrain 
themselves in the face of such temptation. Such so- 
cial and economic issues, in part, led to a refashion- 
ing of the American nation state with the Consti- 
tution. Indeed, one of the newly empowered Con- 
gress’s first steps was to levy a set of tariffs on im- 
ports. 


As Secreatary of the Treasury Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s vision of a commercial nation became a reality 
due to merchant capital, mechanization, and expan- 
sion, spurring what historians call the market revo- 
lution, the need to protect burgeoning domestic in- 
dustry by making its fruits appealing to American 
consumers grew more pronounced. While foreign 
goods remained desirable as luxury items, particu- 
larly sought by elites and a rising middle class, the 
“necessities” of life could be produced and consumed 
domestically. Skilled craftsmen-turned-laborers pro- 
duced shoes in places such as Lynn, Massachusetts, 
and New England’s textile mills generated cloth that 
competed with English fabric. The federal govern- 
ment’s protection of these industries and their con- 
sumer goods cemented the existence of an American 
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industrial working class, separated the ostensibly 
gender-specific spheres of home and work, and tied 
regional economies together by ensuring that mid- 
western farmers and southern planters would pur- 
chase American cloth. Yet such commercial policies 
also stimulated regional tensions. Thus the con- 
sumerism that had connected the British North 
American colonies to England, and then became a 
tool for creating the independent American nation, 
had a hand in threatening its unity. 


See also Clothing; Fur and Pelt Trade; 
Furniture; Merchants. 
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Kate Haulman 


CONTINENTAL ARMY On 14 June 1775 the 
Continental Congress resolved to adopt the New En- 
gland militia, which was blockading the British in- 
side of Boston, into “the American continental 
army.” Continental soldiers became the “regulars” of 
the American army. Although the Continental Army 
would essentially disband in 1783 anda new, regular 
army came into being in 1789, the modern United 
States Army celebrates 14 June 1775 as its birthday. 
Congress selected George Washington as commander 
in chief of the Boston Army. It also authorized the 
formation of a regiment of “expert riflemen.” This 
unit was the first formation raised as a Continental 
Army regiment. 

A congressional committee proceeded to take the 
necessary steps to organize and administer the army. 
It established positions for five major staff officers to 
assist Washington: an adjutant general, a commis- 
sary of musters, a paymaster general, a commissary 
general, and a quartermaster general. The quarter- 
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George Washington. In June 1775 the Continental 
Congress selected George Washington, shown here in a 
portrait by James Peale (c. 1790), to be commander in chief 
of the Continental Army. © CORBIS. 


master general was the most important staff officer, 
responsible for the delivery of supplies, arranging the 
camp, regulating marches, and establishing the 
army’s order of battle. The army’s supply and sup- 
port services never functioned efficiently. This fail- 
ure, coupled with the depreciation in the currency, 
repeatedly brought the army close to collapse. 


Congress also created the ranks of major general 
and brigadier general to serve as the commander in 
chief’s senior subordinates. Among other important 
measures, Congress issued paper money to finance 
the war and adopted articles of war to provide a legal 
system for discipline. Congress also established quo- 
tas for each colony whereby individual colonies 
raised units and then transferred them into the Con- 
tinental service. During 1775 about 27,500 Conti- 
nental soldiers were on the payrolls. 


CONTINENTAL REGIMENTS OF 1776 

During the summer of 1775 Washington worked 
with Congress to reorganize the Boston Army. Cen- 
tral to this effort was the creation of a standardized 
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regimental structure. On 4 November 1775 Con- 
gress approved the reorganization of Washington’s 
infantry into twenty-six regiments and one regi- 
ment of riflemen. Each regiment had a colonel, lieu- 
tenant colonel, and major along with a small staff of 
ten men. Eight identical companies composed a regi- 
ment. Each company had four officers, two musi- 
cians, eight noncommissioned officers, and seventy- 
six privates. At full strength the regiment numbered 
728 men. Because of sickness, desertion, battle loss, 
and men assigned to detached duty, a regiment never 
entered battle at full strength. 


The Continental organization differed in several 
important ways from its British counterpart. Indi- 
vidual Continental companies were larger, and they 
deployed in two ranks whereas British doctrine for- 
mally called for deployment in three ranks. This lat- 
ter difference stemmed from the different back- 
grounds of the two armies. Warfare in Europe 
shaped the British organization, with an emphasis 
on close order. The soldiers packed elbow to elbow so 
as to maintain the discipline and solidity required to 
conduct a bayonet charge. In contrast, the colonial 
tradition developed in fights against the Indians and 
the French in wooded terrain. In such combat aimed 
fire and the ability to maneuver were supreme. Sol- 
diers standing in a third rank could not efficiently fire 
their muskets. A looser order featuring two ranks 
had more firepower and could maneuver more hand- 
ily in woodland combat. 


The reorganization of the army extended to the 
artillery. For administrative convenience the existing 
New England units merged into a single regiment of 
twelve companies. Each company had five officers 
and fifty-eight enlisted men. The enlisted men in- 
cluded eight noncommissioned officers, eight bom- 
bardiers, eight gunners, and thirty-two matrosses 
(low skilled soldiers who provided the physical labor 
to handle and fire the artillery). Privates filled the last 
three categories; but because the bombardiers and 
gunners were specialists who possessed technical 
knowledge about the artillery, they received higher 
pay. Henry Knox commanded the regiment with the 
rank of colonel. His senior subordinates included two 
lieutenant colonels and two majors. Nine men served 
on Knox’s staff. As was the case with the infantry, 
the artillery in the field never attained its theoretical 
strength. Individual companies and even individual 
artillery pieces operated according to need. 


The organizational structure set in 1775 applied 
to Washington’s army and to the nine infantry regi- 
ments operating on the Canadian border. Elsewhere, 
most notably in the South, regiments continued to 
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be organized on an ad hoc basis. The next reform ad- 
dressed this problem. 


ENLISTING FOR THE DURATION 

Most terms of enlistment expired on 31 December 
1776. In the fall of that year Congress and military 
leaders again reorganized the army. Congress adopt- 
ed a plan for eighty-eight regiments. Each state had 
a quota based on its population. Soldiers were to en- 
list for three years or for the war’s duration. Con- 
gress continued to commission all officers but indi- 
vidual states could nominate candidates up to and 
including the rank of colonel. The states were re- 
sponsible for providing arms, equipment, and cloth- 
ing. To encourage reenlistment, Congress established 
cash bonuses and liberal postwar land grants for sol- 
diers who enlisted for the duration of the war. At the 
same time, Congress modified the articles of war by 
copying many British practices. The list of capital of- 
fensives expanded while the maximum corporal 
punishment increased from thirty-nine to one hun- 
dred lashes. Washington himself promoted these 
harsher rules because he had concluded that softer 
discipline did not adequately deter misbehavior. 


Because the states were unable to meet their quo- 
tas, the eighty-eight-regiment army never came into 
existence. Neither the bounties nor the first American 
wartime draft succeeded in filling the ranks. As a re- 
sult, the entire Continental Army never reached a 
strength of thirty thousand, and Washington sel- 
dom was able to bring fifteen thousand soldiers to a 
battle. Most recruits for the rank and file were under 
twenty-three years old. These young men were 
without property. Some enlisted because they were 
truly dedicated to the Revolution’s ideals. Others en- 
listed for the money, the annual issue of clothing, 
and the promise of land once the war ended. All re- 
cruits soon learned that government promises were 
easily broken and neglect and hardship followed. In 
spite of all this, a vital hard core remained in service, 
motivated by a mix of patriotism and group loyalty. 
Men of means avoided service by hiring replace- 
ments. Officers, prominent leaders in their local com- 
munities, were a class apart. The basis for their selec- 
tion was experience, the ability to raise men, and 
their political reliability. 


VALLEY FORGE 

The campaign of 1776 demonstrated to Washington 
that he needed more men, more artillery, and a caval- 
ry force. Thus, in one more congressional measure 
taken to increase the army’s size, Congress autho- 
rized sixteen additional regiments along with two 
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more artillery regiments and three thousand light 
horse, or light cavalry. This marked a change from 
previous authorizations, under which state govern- 
ments organized the additional regiments because 
Congress was unable to afford cavalry. Washington 
conceived that reconnaissance, not combat, was the 
cavalry’s major duty. He suggested a regimental or- 
ganization featuring three field officers: colonel, lieu- 
tenant colonel, major, a thirteen-man staff, and six 
troops each with three officers, six noncommissioned 
officers, a trumpeter, and thirty-four privates. On 14 
March 1777 Congress approved this organization. 
Four regiments of Continental Light Dragoons 
formed. However, because the horses and specialized 
equipment that cavalry required were expensive, the 
four regiments were always well under strength. 


The winter of 1777-1778 at Valley Forge was 
the first of a series of annual survival trials for the 
new Continental Army. The Continentals shrank to 
a hard core of some six thousand men. They were ill 
fed and ill clothed. Weeks passed without meat, and 
men were forced to boil and eat their shoes. Although 
the army suffered enormous hardship, it also re- 
ceived professional military training from European 
experts, most notably Frederick von Steuben. Steu- 
ben developed a new system of drill suited to Ameri- 
can soldiers and American terrain. The result was a 
dramatic improvement in the Continental Army’s 
fighting ability. Consequently, for the first time in 
the war, the Continental Army that left Valley Forge 
in the late spring of 1778 was capable of meeting the 
British on equal terms. 


TACTICAL COMBAT IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Of the three military arms—infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery—the infantry was by far the dominant. 
Cavalry and artillery played useful supporting roles, 
but the infantry was the “queen of battle” in the Rev- 
olutionary War. 


The relative inefficiency of the period’s firearms 
dictated infantry tactics and formations. The infan- 
try soldier’s basic weapon was a long-barreled (40 to 
46 inches), large caliber (.65 to .80), heavy (8 to 12 
pounds), smoothbore, single-shot musket. Conti- 
nental infantry began the war using British muskets 
taken from captured arsenals, gleaned from the bat- 
tlefield, or inherited from earlier colonial wars. Later, 
most wielded one of the some 100,000 French mus- 
kets shipped to America during the war. Contrary to 
popular legend, among the Continentals only the 
soldiers in the rifle regiment carried the famous long 
rifle. The musket fired a solid lead ball that carried 
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about three hundred yards. Because of the barrel’s 
smoothbore, the musket could not reliably hit a tar- 
get at distances over one hundred yards. Conse- 
quently, soldiers tried to hold their fire until the 
enemy was within that distance. Such waiting re- 
quired steady nerves. 


To maximize firepower, regiments deployed into 
line. Led by their officers, to the rousing sounds of 
fife and drum and with national and regimental flags 
flying in the center of the formation, the attacking 
force rapidly marched into musket range. At ranges 
as close as forty yards, the opposing lines traded vol- 
leys (massed group fire). When a big, heavy lead ball 
struck human flesh it had tremendous stopping 
power, felling a soldier as if he had been hit by a 
sledgehammer. A head, lung, or belly wound was 
usually fatal. A smashed arm or leg usually required 
an amputation. The soldiers well knew that the 
wounded faced a very perilous future at the hands of 
the army’s surgeons. Consequently, although a regi- 
ment might lose only a small percentage of its 
strength in a firefight, the sight of friends and com- 
rades falling with dreadful wounds had a heavy ef- 
fect on morale. 


After a volley, a bayonet charge could clinch vic- 
tory. At the order “fix bayonets,” soldiers attached a 
socket bayonet over the musket’s muzzle. Although 
the fourteen- to nineteen-inch-long sword bayonet 
actually inflicted a very small percentage of battle- 
field losses, the terrifying sight of a charging line of 
bayonets was deeply unnerving. Soldiers typically 
broke and ran instead of engaging in hand-to-hand 
fighting. The disciplined bayonet charge was the 
hallmark of the British infantry. The Continental 
Army acquired the ability to conduct such a charge 
following its training during the first Valley Forge 
winter of 1777-1778. 


The period’s field artillery included long smooth- 
bore guns and shorter smoothbore howitzers. Guns 
fired solid iron balls or canister; howitzers fired ex- 
plosive shells or canister. A canister shot was a tin 
container tightly packed with musket balls. The can 
left the muzzle, shattered, and released a shotgun- 
like spread of musket balls. Canister, with an effec- 
tive range of 500 yards or less, combined lethal fire- 
power with the confusion and terror caused by sud- 
den, intense casualties. Although a twelve-pounder 
field gun (so named because it fired a twelve-pound 
solid ball) had a maximum range of 3,500 yards, ac- 
curate long fire was beyond the gunner’s technical 
means. Accordingly, gunners usually held their fire 
until the target was within 800 yards. Tactically, 
commanders used long-range field artillery to pre- 
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pare the way for a charge or defensively to prevent 
the enemy from closing to decisive range. Battles 
typically began with a brief exchange of artillery fire. 
When the target drew close, gunners switched to 
canister. 


Early in the war the Continental Artillery made 
do with whatever was available in colonial arsenals 
supplemented by captured British weapons. As the 
war progressed, the army received European im- 
ports, particularly from France, as well as weapons 
forged domestically. 


Cavalry performed important scouting and out- 
post duties, but the difficulties of maintaining horse- 
flesh in a relatively barren country greatly hindered 
the development of a significant mounted arm on ei- 
ther side. Thus, except in the South, mounted 
charges were rare. The broad savannahs and open 
pine forests characteristic of the American South of- 
fered excellent cavalry country. Here skilled Ameri- 
can cavalry leaders such as William Washington and 
“Lighthorse Harry” Lee led their men into saber- 
wielding melees. In mounted hand-to-hand combat, 
troopers cut and thrust at their foes using cavalry 
sabers with a straight or curved blade between thir- 
ty-one and thirty-seven inches long and weighing 
two to four pounds. Cavalry did not attempt frontal 
charges against formed infantry. Rather, it worked 
around the infantry’s flank or waited until they had 
lost their formation before charging. Against foot 
soldiers out of formation, cavalry was lethal. 


The purpose of repeated close-order drill was to 
immunize soldiers from the terror of combat. Only 
well-trained soldiers could stand unflinching and ab- 
sorb heavy losses while firing more and faster than 
the enemy and then charge with the bayonet. During 
the war’s early years the well-trained British soldiers 
had a considerable discipline advantage over the inex- 
perienced Americans. This advantage faded as the 
Continental Army acquired experience. 


See also Army Culture; Army, U.S.; 
Gunpowder, Munitions, and Weapons 
(Military); Military Technology; Militias 
and Militia Service; Revolution: Military 
History; Revolution: Military Leadership, 
American; Soldiers. 
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CONTINENTAL CONGRESSES The Continen- 
tal Congresses were the first true national legislative 
bodies in American history. The first Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia from 5 September 
through 26 October 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia from 10 May 1775 
through 12 December 1776 and reconvened thirteen 
more times in various locations through 2 March 
1789. (The last eight of these meetings occurred 
under the Articles of Confederation; sometimes his- 
torians refer to these as sessions of the Confederation 
Congress, rather than the Second Continental Con- 
gress.) On 4 March 1789, the First Congress under 
the new federal Constitution convened. Thus, the 
Continental Congresses served as the precursor to the 
modern-day American congressional system as well 
as a link between the pre-Revolutionary colonial pe- 
riod and the U.S. constitutional system. 


ORIGINS 

The proximate origins of the Continental Congresses 
can be traced to the 1760s. Britain had just won an 
extended war with France—the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-1763)—and, as a result, found itself heavily 
in debt. To generate new revenues, Britain looked to 
its colonies and sought to impose a series of new 
taxes. Examples included the Sugar Act of 1764, 
which raised the duty on imported molasses, and the 
Stamp Act of 1765, which taxed printed materials of 
all kinds. American colonists chafed at these new 
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measures, largely because they felt their autonomy 
was being infringed. During much of their existence, 
the American colonies had been left largely to govern 
themselves. They were a major source of regular in- 
come for the crown, serving as a source of cheap raw 
materials and a captive market for British exports. 
Yet monitoring the colonies was difficult; because of 
geographic distance, the transaction costs associated 
with enforcing compliance were high, making cen- 
tralized decision making quite inefficient. As a result, 
Britain allowed the colonies considerable self- 
governing discretion, accepting a certain amount of 
market-based shirking in exchange for a constant 
stream of economic payoffs. Thus, by the mid-1760s 
the additional taxes that the British levied also came 
with restrictions on colonists’ home rule: enforce- 
ment mechanisms, such as tax collectors and magis- 
trates, were imposed on the colonies to ensure com- 
pliance with the crown’s initiatives. 


The backlash to Britain’s increasing role in the 
colonies was widespread. Organizations such as the 
Sons of Liberty and committees of correspondence 
emerged to protest the British initiatives and hinder 
collection of the new taxes and duties. In addition, an 
intercolonial conference held in 1765, later known as 
the Stamp Act Congress, brought together resistance 
leaders from eight of the colonies to signal more for- 
mally the opposition to the crown’s growing influ- 
ence. Perhaps the greatest act of defiance occurred in 
1773, when a group of resistance leaders decided to 
protest a new tea tax by dressing as American Indi- 
ans, sneaking aboard British trading ships, and 
dumping over three hundred crates of tea into Bos- 
ton Harbor. In response to this resistance—especially 
to the Boston Tea Party—the British imposed a 
crackdown. Through a series of laws known as the 
Coercive Acts (1774), the British Parliament closed 
down Boston Harbor, suspended meetings of the 
Massachusetts legislature, moved trials involving 
colonists to England, and forced colonists to quarter 
British troops in their homes. 


BEFORE INDEPENDENCE 

The British crackdown spurred the colonists to act 
collectively. Initiated by local committees of corre- 
spondence, a call went out for an intercolonial Con- 
gress that would stipulate formally a set of colonial 
rights and negotiate an end to the growing tension 
between Britain and the colonies. Provincial conven- 
tions or colonial assemblies nominated and selected 
delegates, and thus the first Continental Congress 
was born. It officially convened on 5 September 1774 
in Philadelphia. With its goals firmly established, the 
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Congress adopted an institutional structure based on 
openness and equality: leadership positions and 
powers were limited; voting was based on the unit 
rule, or one vote per state regardless of size; and de- 
bate and access to the floor were not restricted. Be- 
cause most members were drawn from the resistance 
movement, viewpoints from colony to colony were 
quite similar, and thus the minimal institutional 
structure was not a hindrance to reaching collective 
decisions. Within a month, a Declaration and Re- 
solves defending colonial rights was produced, rein- 
forcing the desire for American self-governance. 
Also, an agreement was reached to ban trade with the 
British until the taxing and crackdown initiatives 
were lifted. To enforce the latter ban, Congress sug- 
gested social sanctions, specifically the creation of 
committees of observation, to monitor and self- 
police economic relations in localities throughout the 
colonies. 


The pressures instigated by the first Continental 
Congress were successful in reducing British- 
American trade in late 1774 and early 1775. In re- 
sponse, the British cracked down harder, sending ad- 
ditional troops to the colonies and seeking to ferret 
out leaders of the resistance movement. As a conse- 
quence, military conflict broke out in the Massachu- 
setts towns of Concord and Lexington during April 
1775. That sparked the convening of the Second 
Continental Congress on 10 May 1775. Comprised 
of mostly the same men and largely adopting the 
same institutional structure as the first Continental 
Congress, the Second Continental Congress acted 
swiftly to create a national army (with George 
Washington at its helm) in June 1775 and establish 
an independent financial system. Over the next year, 
as war spread throughout the colonies, calls for an 
official separation from the crown emerged. After 
initially ignoring such calls, the Second Continental 
Congress acceded to the pressure and began drafting 
an official separation document. This document 
would become known as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which was formally adopted by the Congress 
on 4 July 1776. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO ACTION 

Having officially declared separation from Britain, 
the Second Continental Congress set out to create a 
new American government. As a result, the nation’s 
first constitutional document, the Articles of Confed- 
eration, was drafted in 1777 and ratified by the states 
in 1791. The reins of power in the new system rested 
solely in a unicameral Congress, as no independent 
executive or national system of courts was created. 
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Moreover, the structure of this new unicameral Con- 
gress mirrored that of the Second Continental Con- 
gress. Members of Congress were selected by state 
legislatures, voting followed the unit rule, and the 
legislative process was free of amendment or debate 
restrictions. Committees were established, at the 
floor’s discretion, to handle legislative tasks, but they 
typically did not possess independent authority. The 
passage of major laws required a supermajority of 
states, while critical decisions like taxation and con- 
stitutional change required unanimous agreement. 
Moreover, decision making was purposely decentral- 
ized, in keeping with the goal of protecting state sov- 
ereignty. For example, laws passed by Congress were 
not binding on states and Congress could not regu- 
late commerce between states. 


While the minimal structure underlying the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress did not hamper decision 
making, the same could not be said of the new Con- 
federation Congress. In the mid-1770s, the delegates’ 
preferences had been quite similar, as resistance to 
the crown and support for American self-governance 
made policy making relatively easy. However, as cir- 
cumstances became more complex, moving from 
simple resistance to the establishment of an indepen- 
dent nation, regional divisions surfaced as the eco- 
nomic interests of the Northeast diverged from those 
of the mid-Atlantic and the South. Suddenly, policies 
based on common preferences alone were hard to 
come by, and the institutional structures of Congress 
offered little help in channeling the variety of prefer- 
ences into consensus. 


Thus, a number of serious decision-making 
problems plagued the Confederation Congress. For 
example, coordination was difficult, as the president 
of Congress was provided with no resources to man- 
age shared interests; instead, the floor possessed 
complete authority in terms of delegating to com- 
mittees, setting the agenda, and processing business. 
The result was chaos: all petitions had to be dealt 
with immediately by the full Congress; access to the 
floor was completely open and there were no rules 
for ending debate, so an endless number of amend- 
ments could be offered; and issues could be brought 
up again and again, so political outcomes—even 
when they could be achieved—were very unstable. In 
addition, because laws were not binding on states, 
Congress could not enforce its decisions. Thus, while 
the nation would have been better off had the states 
followed congressional edicts, it was often not in 
the states’ individual interests to do so. As a result, 
the war effort was nearly crippled as resources in the 
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form of tax revenues and soldiers were undersup- 
plied. 

These problems aside, the colonists managed to 
win their freedom from Britain. This was achieved 
due to brilliant colonial military tactics and French 
intervention, but also in part to congressional in- 
volvement in mobilizing resources and manpower 
on a continental scale and to the congressional diplo- 
mats who negotiated the Treaty of Paris. 


THE LAST YEARS 

Additionally, some legislative successes would be 
produced in the postwar years, notably the resolu- 
tion of the Wyoming Valley territorial dispute be- 
tween Connecticut and Pennsylvania and the passage 
of ordinances to organize land sales and territorial 
government in the Northwest Territory. Yet linger- 
ing collective action problems remained; because of 
differing policy preferences and the ineffectual insti- 
tutional structures, the postwar debt could not be 
paid, international and interstate trade agreements 
could not be settled, and postwar armies could not 
be raised. Fears of national bankruptcy were preva- 
lent throughout the mid-1780s, and a general eco- 
nomic depression fed a growing popular discontent. 
Internal congressional problems also began bubbling 
to the surface: members began skipping congressio- 
nal sessions, and efforts to maintain cohesion across 
adjournments, via the creation of a Committee of the 
States composed of one member from each state, 
failed miserably. 


Despite all of these issues, little was done to im- 
prove the system, as differing views and general iner- 
tia preserved the status quo. Eventually, agrarian 
disturbances in Massachusetts underscored the pre- 
cariousness of the situation. In January 1787 Daniel 
Shays and other debt-ridden farmers in western 
Massachusetts, hurt by the postwar depression and 
turned away after petitioning the government for re- 
lief, attempted an assault on a military arsenal at 
Springfield. The state’s congressional delegates ap- 
pealed in vain to the Confederation government and 
other state governments for assistance. Though the 
Massachusetts militia was able to suppress the rebel- 
lion, it was clear to many that a change in the gov- 
ernment’s structure had to occur; otherwise, the na- 
tion might be thrown into anarchy. 


As a result, a new national convention was 
called; it convened in Philadelphia in May 1787. The 
ostensible purpose of the convention was to devise a 
strategy for revising the Articles of Confederation 
and establishing stronger institutional structures to 
combat the lingering instability in Congress and the 
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nation. However, the convention delegates quickly 
determined that the Articles were fatally flawed and 
set out to construct a new and institutionally rich 
Constitution. While the Philadelphia delegates clearly 
superseded their authority in devising a new national 
system, the Confederation Congress supported their 
work and referred the new Constitution to the states 
for ratification. Once the Constitution was ratified, 
the Confederation Congress’s days were numbered, 
and the institution was officially dissolved on 2 
March 1789, two days before the first federal Con- 
gress convened. 


See also Articles of Confederation; Con- 
stitutional Convention; Continental Army; 
Declaration of Independence; Revolution; 
Shays’s Rebellion; Stamp Act and Stamp 
Act Congress. 
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CONTRACEPTION AND ABORTION Abun- 
dance in fields, livestock, and (legitimate) children, 
particularly sons, remained cause for celebration be- 
tween 1754 and 1829. Yet a rapidly growing coun- 
termovement advocated smaller, cost-effective, af- 
fectionate families that would alleviate the strains of 
excessive childbearing on wives and allow for sons 
and daughters to be educated, provided with ade- 
quate resources, and appreciated for their individual- 
ity. Birth rates were in decline—falling faster in the 
cities than in the country, in the East than in the 
West, among the native-born than among immi- 
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grants, and among the free than among the enslaved. 
For the free population of the United States, the 
number of births per 1,000 population fell from the 
upper 50s to the upper 40s during this period. This 
new movement involved economic, familial, social, 
sexual, marital, and emotional changes. Legal, politi- 
cal and religious reactions to falling fertility occurred 
primarily after this period. 


The term “contraception” was not coined until 
the 1880s, but limitation of births was practiced. De- 
laying marriage may have been the most widely 
practiced means of reducing family size in the early 
Republic. Adolescent marriages became rarer, espe- 
cially in urban areas, and white women who became 
pregnant out of wedlock faced severe consequences. 
Particularly in the Northeast, a small but growing 
number of women never married. Celibacy within 
marriage was not common. Women frequently em- 
ployed extended breast-feeding, which can reduce the 
chances of becoming pregnant, to lengthen the inter- 
vals between births, particularly later in the course 
of their childbearing. Enslaved people could not legal- 
ly marry, and the master class neither valued en- 
slaved women’s chastity nor honored the preferences 
of bound women and men for few or many children. 


Practices designed to prevent conception and as- 
sociated with sexual intercourse were extremely rare 
at the beginning of the period and uncommon at the 
end. Condoms were associated with prostitution and 
used primarily to prevent syphilis, not pregnancy. 
Couples may have practiced coitus interruptus, but 
evidence is scarce and in any event the failure rate for 
this practice is high. Manuals describing douching 
and barrier methods of contraception appear only 
after 1829. 


Emmenagogues, substances and practices de- 
signed to restore interrupted menstruation, are re- 
corded in women’s writings, in home guides to 
health, and in medical, botanical, and pharmaceuti- 
cal texts. Seen at the time as cures for women’s ail- 
ments, these would now be classed as abortifacients, 
because an effect of restoring menstruation in sexu- 
ally active women could be the termination of early- 
term pregnancies. When unmarried women used 
these same substances they were in fact considered 
abortifacients. A wide range of herbs, including 
savin, seneca snakeroot, cotton root, pennyroyal, 
and aloe, were thought to have the ability to restore 
menstruation. Horseback riding, jumping rope, or 
other vigorous exercise might also be recommended, 
but uterine intrusion was, according to surviving 
sources, extremely rare. 
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Women in the eighteenth century used herbal 
remedies of British, Continental European, African, 
and Native American origin. By the early nineteenth 
century, there was less experimentation and African 
and Native American practices were largely, but not 
entirely, superceded by European traditional and pa- 
tent medicines. After about 1810, doctors in the 
newly developing field of obstetrics began to cast 
doubt on the effectiveness of these traditional reme- 
dies, although women, professors of materia medica 
(pharmacy), and family physicians continued to 
tout their usefulness. 


Attempting to judge the effectiveness of em- 
menagogic remedies through scattered information 
in diaries, letters, and medical records is a difficult 
task because of the many possibilities involved in di- 
agnosis. What is clear is that women and men in- 
creasingly discussed the desirability of limiting fertil- 
ity, and birth rates steadily declined from 1760 to the 
twenty-first century (except for the 1950s). 


The legislatures and courts paid little attention to 
early- or late-term abortion in the colonies and early 
Republic. Even the crimes of infanticide and the con- 
cealment of the death of a bastard child were rarely 
and selectively prosecuted. The regulation of abor- 
tion began with a Connecticut law in 1821, followed 
by Missouri in 1825, Illinois in 1827, and New York 
in 1828. These laws were as much about poison con- 
trol as abortion and were confined to actions taken 
after quickening—the point, during the fourth or 
fifth month of pregnancy, at which fetal movement 
is detected. New York added a therapeutic exception. 
As the desire to limit family size became more appar- 
ent and widespread in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and commercialized abortion ser- 
vices more widely advertised, some legal, medical, 
and religious leaders demanded further controls on 
emmenagogues and abortion; but these develop- 
ments occurred after 1829. 


See also Childbirth and Childbearing; Domestic 
Life; Gender: Ideas of Womanhood; Law: 
Women and the Law; Manliness and 
Masculinity; Parenthood; Sexuality; 
Sexual Morality; Women: Female Reform 
Societies and Reformers. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT |The period 1750 to 
1820 was a period of transition in methods of corpo- 
ral punishment in the United States. In the colonial 
period individuals attributed bad behavior to poor 
character or criminal propensities and could not con- 
ceive of possible reformation. They consequently 
used public shame, pain, and even death as forms of 
punishment. During the antebellum period Ameri- 
cans began to view inappropriate actions as a conse- 
quence of poor environments and thus believed that 
residence in such institutions as prisons, orphan asy- 
lums, and reformatories could provide correction. 
These changes began in the early national period as 
Enlightenment thought emphasized man’s rationali- 
ty. Authorities began to make distinctions between 
abusive and moderate punishment, but corporal 
punishment remained dominant. 


Most Americans experienced corporal punish- 
ment within the family. The Revolution, with its 
metaphor of the king as tyrannical father figure and 
the colonists as his helpless children, should have 
given rise to questioning absolute patriarchal power, 
but in fact only the Quakers pursued that line of 
thinking. Indeed, for most children and wives pun- 
ishment was more severe in this period than it had 
been in the colonial period. 


In an extensive study of reminiscences of individ- 
uals born between 1750 and 1800, Elizabeth Pleck 
noted that their parents employed corporal punish- 
ment on each one. Instruments used ranged from 
hickory sticks to whips. The philosophy of Robert E. 
Lee’s aunt, who raised him, was “whip and pray and 
pray and whip.” One significant change was the in- 
troduction of “spanking,” which gradually replaced 
whipping in most households by about 1830. 
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Husbands often subjected their wives to unre- 
strained corporal punishment. Courts rarely inter- 
vened in cases of domestic violence unless someone 
was killed. The extent of domestic violence differed 
from region to region. In New England, with a ho- 
mogeneous population and a stable social structure, 
cases were rare. On the frontier and in the South, 
many more cases existed. Many slave narratives ex- 
press shock at the cruelty of masters who whipped 
their wives and children as viciously as they pun- 
ished their slaves. 


Almost all schoolmasters used corporal punish- 
ment. At a time when most of continental Europe 
was turning away from physical punishment in ed- 
ucation, the slogan of American schools was “no 
larnin’ without lickin’.” One infamous South Caroli- 
na schoolmaster whipped all the boys on their first 
day of school until they wet their pants. In another 
school one could be flogged for lateness, talking, giv- 
ing wrong answers, and even not reciting the cate- 
chism correctly. 


Another hierarchical institution was the Ameri- 
can Navy and merchant marine. Following tradi- 
tional procedure, officers maintained absolute obedi- 
ence through severe and often excessive discipline. 
One could be flogged up to one hundred times for 
such widely varying crimes as desertion, stealing 
food or liquor, fighting, omission of duty, “insolent” 
looks, and answering an order in a voice louder than 
usual. The situation became so repressive that the 
Navy was unable to fulfill its duties because of the re- 
luctance of qualified sailors to serve. 


Slavery was undoubtedly the institution with 
the most severe corporal punishment. Although 
most states had laws regulating the treatment of 
slaves, such laws were almost never enforced. Adver- 
tisements for escaped slaves reflected the brutality of 
slavery by consistently noting brandings, whipping 
scars, and mutilations. Masters and overseers 
whipped recalcitrant slaves up to 150 times and then 
poured salt into the wounds. Other mutilations, de- 
signed to make escaped slaves easy to recognize, in- 
cluded cutting off ears, tips of fingers, and toes and 
branding the face and arms. 


Corporal punishment of criminals underwent 
the most marked change. In the colonial period pun- 
ishment consisted of three types: shaming, such as 
putting the accused in the stocks; corporal punish- 
ment, such as whippings; and capital punishment. 
South Carolina, for example, listed 165 capital 
crimes. After the Revolution concerns over the cruel- 
ty of capital and corporal punishments gave rise to 
prisons. Influenced by Enlightenment thought, 
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Americans came to believe that an institution that 
confined criminals and imposed order could theoreti- 
cally transform them into worthwhile citizens. Al- 
though prisons were instituted to abolish corporal 
punishment, paradoxically the practice continued 
within prison walls, especially when prisons became 
overcrowded. One could be punished for complain- 
ing about inadequate food, talking, smiling, or 
winking. In one documented case, a warden of Sing 
Sing, a prison in lower New York State, whipped an 
insane convict one hundred times for screaming in 
the night. Besides the whip, punishment included the 
straitjacket and the gag, an iron mouthpiece. Women 
convicts, especially African Americans and immi- 
grants, were disciplined similarly. 


Beginning in the 1830s, reformers influenced so- 
cial institutions and even families to forgo corporal 
punishment. A new approach to discipline would 
emphasize psychological manipulation. 


See also Childhood and Adolescence; Crime and 
Punishment; European Influences: 
Enlightenment Thought; Flogging; Law: 
Women and the Law; Marriage; 
Penitentiaries; Slavery: Slave Life. 
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Mark C. Smith 


CORPORATIONS The American colonies were 
familiar with corporations well before independence 
in 1776. Although they were banned in Britain in 
1720, after the financial disaster caused by exuberant 
speculation in the South Sea Company’s shares, cor- 
porations created prior to the restriction continued to 
exist in the colonies. Nor were the colonies subject to 
the same level of restrictions as in metropolitan Brit- 
ain. 


Colonies that were created as corporations them- 
selves, such as the Bay Colony of Massachusetts 
(1629), were prohibited from creating corporations 
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of their own. Royal assent was required before a 
charter became legal, and colonial legislatures re- 
frained from seeking such approval until the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Most of these early char- 
ters did not create business enterprises but instead de- 
limited jurisdictional boundaries by incorporating 
towns and counties, creating religious associations 
and parishes, and founding schools or charitable or- 
ganizations. 


The advantages conferred by an early corporate 
charter were fairly standard: it allowed a group to 
make a binding set of rules for its self-governance, 
to function as an individual “corporate” legal entity 
that could sue and be sued in a court, to exist “in per- 
petuity” beyond the lifetime of its members, and to 
limit its legal liabilities. These benefits allowed corpo- 
rations to protect their aggregated property and sur- 
vive from one generation to the next, something that 
was essential for a church, school, charity, town, or 
business. 


INDEPENDENCE 

The Revolution, hostile to relics of monarchy and 
stoked by rhetoric decrying privilege, placed corpora- 
tions in tenuous circumstances. It resurrected old 
British and French anticorporate arguments, but- 
tressing them with suggestions by the economist 
Adam Smith and the philosopher David Hume that 
corporations were economically inefficient and mo- 
nopolistic creations used by aristocrats to gain unfair 
advantages over common entrepreneurs who did not 
enjoy the same kind of royal favoritism. 


This concern was raised in post-Revolutionary 
debates about reincorporating cities whose charters 
were nullified at the moment of independence, and 
incorporating towns that had previously been denied 
charters by the Crown. The governments of Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and New York City were all on legally 
unfamiliar footing after 1776: Philadelphia’s 1701 
charter had expired, Boston was seeking its first 
charter (it had been denied one before independence 
because Massachusetts was itself a corporation and 
lacked the power to incorporate on its own), and 
New York was still relying on its 1731 Montgomerie 
Charter to function as a wartime government in a 
city under British occupation. 


Proposals to reincorporate cities were met with 
hostility by some who claimed that corporations had 
become incompatible with Revolutionary principles 
of popular sovereignty and republicanism. Corpora- 
tions, these anticharter pamphleteers and legislators 
charged, created governments-within-governments, 
imperia in imperio, thereby guaranteeing a permanent 
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state of conflict between corporate governments and 
state legislatures. Incorporated cities limited the pool 
of eligible electors by applying property eligibility re- 
quirements and granting certain land-owning citi- 
zens representation that was denied to landless la- 
borers. In New York, for example, property 
requirements meant that a far smaller group of vot- 
ers could vote in elections for the city’s common 
council than could vote in state elections for gover- 
nor and legislature. Not only did this diminish the 
value of work, anticharter critics charged, it echoed 
the political inequities that caused the Revolution in 
the first place. 


STATES AND CORPORATIONS 

Despite the often persuasive arguments of corpora- 
tions’ detractors, some state legislatures began exer- 
cising their right to incorporate soon after indepen- 
dence and the adoption of their own constitutions. 
Massachusetts created more than a hundred new 
corporations in the 1780s and twice as many in the 
1790s. 


States incorporated banks, insurance companies, 
bridges, canals, waterworks, turnpikes, manufac- 
turing enterprises, mills, and harbor improvement 
projects, in addition to towns, schools, and charities. 
In some states these new types of corporations com- 
prised nearly a quarter of all charters, performing 
functions that benefited the public but drew on pri- 
vate talent, knowledge, and wealth to accomplish 
their goals. During this time, the Massachusetts 
Medical Society (1781) was created to examine the 
qualifications of physicians and surgeons in the 
state, while the Beverly (Mass.) Cotton Manufactory 
(1789) was chartered to promote industrial enter- 
prise. In New Jersey the Society for Useful Manufac- 
tures (1791) was created at the behest of U.S. Trea- 
sury Secretary Alexander Hamilton to advance 
American technology and industry, giving its mem- 
bers privileges such as exemptions from military ser- 
vice; its charter was so broad that the society was 
given the authority to found the city of Paterson. 


States discovered that corporations were useful 
instruments to entice combinations of individuals to 
accomplish tasks that they could not achieve on their 
own or with their disaggregated wealth. Some states 
did not see an immediate need to create large num- 
bers of corporations; Virginia relied on landowners 
to improve and manage the landscape longer than 
did New England or Middle Atlantic states. However, 
once the ambitions of internal improvement projects 
exceeded the wealth of such landowners, the state 
created corporations to fulfill those functions. 
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CORPORATIONS AND THE LAW 

That corporations were profitable did not typically 
dampen the enthusiasm of legislators, who might 
have seen them as conflicting with state government 
endeavors, for their creation. This was because cor- 
porations were intended to serve the public welfare. 
As corporate advocates noted, charters laid out the 
rules under which corporations were legally bound 
to operate. Thus, properly designed charters created 
mini-republics of voting shareholders who, instead 
of being in conflict with state governments and con- 
stitutions, reflected the ideals of republicanism and 
federalism. Regular elections, a separation of powers, 
and secured liberties could all be enshrined in a bill of 
incorporation. This outlook embraced anticharter 
views concerning the necessity of reconciling the cor- 
porate form to Revolutionary ideology, drawing on 
a fascination with constitution making that pervad- 
ed the U.S. Congress and stretched to state legisla- 
tures and corporate boards of directors. 


Because Congress lacked the power to grant 
charters of incorporation under the Constitution 
(1787), the power rested with states. Over time, leg- 
islatures developed standardized legislative language 
for charters, ensuring that corporations behaved ap- 
propriately and could not become rogue govern- 
ments-within-governments. The corporate form en- 
sured that corporations were owned by shareholders 
who were eligible, on a regular basis, to elect direc- 
tors to a board that acted as an executive committee. 
The board kept minutes of its meetings, correspon- 
dence, and expenditures, which it shared with its 
shareholders and the public. 


The public nature of the corporation persisted 
throughout the period of the early Republic. Corpo- 
rate law did not yet distinguish between public and 
private corporations, and even the most significant 
Supreme Court case of the period dealing with corpo- 
rations, Dartmouth College v. Woodward (1819), did 
not absolve corporations from public duties, even if 
they were nominally “private” because their assets 
were derived from “private” sources. 


See also Bank of the United States; Dartmouth 
College v. Woodward; Economic 
Development; Economic Theory. 
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COTTON Few commodities transformed modern 
local, national, and even global economies more dra- 
matically than did cotton during the early national 
period. Its profitability in global markets fueled in- 
dustrial expansion in Europe and eventually the 
United States, propelled expansion into the Old 
Southwest of the United States, demonstrated the 
continued productivity of slavery, and shaped poli- 
tics within and outside of the South. 


EARLY GROWTH 

Cotton had been grown and used for cloth in Asia 
and the New World prior to the European encounter 
with either. In the early eighteenth century, East In- 
dian—produced cotton calicos became increasingly 
important within the British Atlantic economy, de- 
spite imperial efforts to protect the centuries-old En- 
glish woolen and Irish linen industries. In the eigh- 
teenth century, English colonists in the West Indies 
and Lower South began growing the crop in small 
amounts in order to make homespun cloth. Such 
production became both symbolically and materially 
important during the imperial crisis, as Patriots pro- 
tested British policies, and during the American Rev- 
olution, when war limited access to European cloth. 


By 1800, U.S. raw cotton exceeded domestic 
consumption and had entered a rapidly expanding 
market among British textile manufacturers. De- 
mand grew in the late eighteenth century in part be- 
cause cotton clothes could be more easily dyed and 
cleaned than wool or linen. Inventions such as the 
spinning jenny, water frame, and Crompton’s mule 
increased manufacturers’ ability to meet this de- 
mand. Britain’s failure to develop colonial sources of 
raw cotton led British merchants and manufacturers 
to turn to the coastal regions of the Lower South. 
There, planters facing sagging indigo and rice mar- 
kets turned to long-staple Sea Island cotton as a way 
of getting out of debt. The long, high-quality fibers 
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of Sea Island cotton fetched good prices but could not 
be grown inland. Experimentation with different 
seeds and hybridization created shorter-staple crops 
better suited for up-country soils and climates. 


Growing cotton proved only one of the chal- 
lenges facing planters and the laborers—mostly 
slaves—who cultivated it. Before the cotton was pro- 
cessed, slaves had to handpick numerous seeds out of 
the sticky fibers. To avoid this time-consuming task, 
planters and slaves looked for ways to build and im- 
prove machines that could gin seeds out without 
damaging the plants’ threads. In 1793 Eli Whitney 
invented the most important of these gins, which 
was soon pirated and improved as the new technolo- 
gy proliferated throughout the Lower South. In addi- 
tion to this invention, cotton production spawned a 
host of related technologies, including bagging and 
balling machines and in the late 1820s a railroad 
project designed to transport cotton goods to 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


COTTON, SLAVERY, AND WESTWARD 
EXPANSION 


Though yeomen farmers grew small quantities of 
southern cotton, slavery marched westward along 
with cotton cultivation. High cotton prices provided 
both the demand for and the capital necessary to 
purchase more slaves. This fact led South Carolinians 
(at the behest of backcountry farmers) to reopen the 
international slave trade in 1803. After Congress 
banned the importation of slaves in 1808, a robust 
domestic slave trade transported tens of thousands of 
surplus slaves from the Upper South to work the fer- 
tile cotton fields of western Georgia, Alabama, middle 
Tennessee, and the Mississippi Valley, usually in 
small gangs. In addition to adding to the slave popu- 
lation of the Lower South, cotton’s continued profit- 
ability challenged the common assumption that 
slavery would ultimately prove unprofitable and 
that diffusion westward would lead to its natural 
death. Instead, the sons and daughters of eastern 
planters, with fixed capital in slaves and often facing 
soil exhaustion, simply uprooted their entire labor 
force and headed west for cheaper lands. By the early 
1830s the southwestern states of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi surpassed Georgia and South Carolina as the 
largest producers of raw cotton. Considerable diver- 
sity existed in the Lower South, but the centrality of 
cotton for local and state economies guaranteed gen- 
eral regional support for slavery, commercial agri- 
culture, and free trade. 
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COTTON AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Cotton planters were not the only Americans to ben- 
efit from the cotton trade. As it grew in the early 
nineteenth century, northern merchant houses, 
creditors, factors, and ship owners became the chief 
intermediaries financing and transporting the crop to 
Liverpool and other overseas markets. By the 1820s, 
New York—aided by a strong financial sector and the 
United States’ first steamship line—became the cen- 
tral cog in a complex trade that imported finished 
goods to America, distributed them inland and along 
the eastern seaboard, and then carried raw cotton to 
Europe for manufacturing. Restrictions on the par- 
ticipation of foreign vessels in the coastal trade gave 
U.S. merchants and shippers (mostly from the 
Northeast) a virtual monopoly on this trade. By 
1820 cotton composed 40 percent of the value of all 
American exports, a percentage that grew to 50 per- 
cent by 1830 and 60 percent by 1840. 


As early as the 1790s, economist Tench Coxe 
proposed that the growth and manufacturing of raw 
cotton could make the United States a leading manu- 
facturing nation and help unite different regions. 
Though some small New England textile mills did 
exist at that time, not until after the War of 1812 did 
American textiles become an important sector of the 
American economy. The Panic of 1819 ruined many 
of the new businesses created by the war, but cotton 
manufacturers continued to grow steadily in north- 
eastern cities, shifting production out of homes and 
skilled small shops into increasingly mechanized fac- 
tories. Rather than harmonizing the nation’s inter- 
ests, however, the growth of textile firms, which de- 
manded high protective tariffs, conflicted with the 
commitment of southern cotton planters to overseas 
markets. Annually, over two-thirds (in some years 
90 percent) of U.S. cotton was exported, leading 
southerners to prioritize free trade abroad over the 
creation of domestic manufacturing through meth- 
ods that restricted trade. 


Despite some economic diversification in the late 
antebellum period, the South’s continued commit- 
ment to cotton production and commercial agricul- 
ture dramatically shaped that region’s economic 
development, likely retarding urbanization, indus- 
trialization, and immigration. The debates sur- 
rounding the rise of King Cotton and the slave power 
necessary to perpetuate it continued to tear the polit- 
ical fabric of the nation. 


See also Slavery: Slave Trade, Domestic; 
Slavery: Overview; Textiles 
Manufacturing. 
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COTTON GIN The hand labor required to prepare 
cotton for market served as a brake on its production 
and profitability. Each ball of cotton fiber had nu- 
merous seeds embedded in it, and they had to be ei- 
ther picked out by hand or run through a roller gin. 
The term “gin” arose as an abbreviation for “cotton 
engine.” A roller gin consisted of a hand crank and 
two grooved rollers. A roller gin operator could turn 
out about five pounds of cotton fiber in a day’s 
work—in contrast to one pound a day processed by 
hand—but the gin did not completely clean the cot- 
ton. It had to go through an additional process, called 
“bowing,” to shake out dirt and debris. 


The two-roller gin had been in use since its un- 
known early origins—possibly the twelfth centu- 
ry—in India and China and was imported by British 
colonists to North America. As cotton thread spin- 
ning was mechanized in England, planters in the 
southern colonies sought to increase cotton produc- 
tion. To that end, a Louisiana planter designed an im- 
proved roller gin in 1742, and several other men 
made further improvements, including treadle oper- 
ation, between 1772 and 1790. The improved roller 
gins had higher capacities—peaking at more than 
one hundred pounds of fiber output a day—but also 
crimped the fibers. 


The mechanically inclined New Englander Eli 
Whitney, recently graduated from Yale College, was 
employed as a tutor in Georgia when he turned his 
talent to the ongoing problem of removing seeds 
from cotton. Barely a year after his arrival in Geor- 
gia, Whitney in 1793 created a working model of a 
hand-cranked mechanical device that used a rotat- 
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ing, wire-toothed cylinder to remove cotton seeds. As 
the fibers passed through the metal teeth, the teeth 
caught and removed the seeds; the teeth also cleaned 
and combed the fibers. But the design was not with- 
out drawbacks: the wire teeth occasionally broke off 
and became entangled in the cotton. 


American planters eagerly embraced the new 
cotton gin design and planted more acreage to cot- 
ton, reassigning slaves from ginning to planting and 
harvesting the vast new fields. As a result, cotton 
production in the United States expanded tremen- 
dously, more than tripling in the five years following 
the introduction of Whitney’s design. 


Although Whitney had worked in secret and 
then filed for a patent on his invention in 1794, the 
new American patent law was not yet enforceable, 
and he reaped little financial reward. Also, he was 
unable to produce enough machines to meet de- 
mand. Planters complained that Whitney charged 
too much and encouraged local mechanics to build 
copies. The early theft of Whitney’s prototype from 
his workshop eased their way. 


Once the secret of Whitney’s design was out, 
manufacturers throughout the nation seized the op- 
portunity to enrich themselves by producing cotton 
gins. Lawsuits and competing patents proliferated 
over the ensuing decades. Several gin manufacturers 
improved the design, replacing the breakable wire 
teeth with sections of fine-toothed saw blade, creat- 
ing the so-called saw gin. Whitney himself eventual- 
ly adopted saw blades in his later gins. Saw gin pro- 
ducers claimed daily output capacities of close to one 
thousand pounds of cotton fiber. 


Over time, cotton spinning machinery in Ameri- 
ca and Britain was adapted to the shorter fiber 
lengths turned out by saw gins. In 1792, the year 
prior to Whitney’s invention, America exported an 
estimated 138,000 pounds of cotton to England. In 
1794 cotton exports surged to more than 1.6 million 
pounds. In 1826 cotton exports topped 200 million 
pounds. 


See also Cotton. 
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COURTSHIP The process of finding a marriage 
partner increasingly became the province of young 
adults alone during the Revolutionary and early Re- 
public eras. Mutual love was to be nurtured during 
courtship rather than spring from a union in mar- 
riage. Such changes were an important departure 
from colonial patterns, where elders and youth joint- 
ly negotiated courtship and couples were to cultivate 
warmth once wed. 


COLONIAL LEGACY 

In colonial America, parents and village communities 
exerted significant influence over the courtship pro- 
cess. Particularly in northern subsistence farm com- 
munities, fathers were likely to use their control of 
available land to sway the courtship process. Chil- 
dren who spurned the wishes of their parents risked 
losing access to the land they needed for establishing 
their own families. In addition, village institutions, 
such as the church and court, checked the sexual be- 
havior of young adults during courtship. Fornica- 
tion, sex outside of marriage, was likely to earn both 
young men and women fines or whippings. Such 
surveillance mechanisms were weaker in the South, 
but planter patriarchs with large property holdings 
certainly could exert influence over the young. Fami- 
ly and community did not merely check the behavior 
of the young; they also promoted the courtship pro- 
cess. At social gatherings such as corn huskings, 
young men and women met and began to talk. Par- 
ents and friends also acted as marriage brokers, initi- 
ating and carrying on correspondence on behalf of 
courting couples. Still, deep bonds between partners 
were expected to await matrimony. 


REVOLUTIONARY FREEDOMS 

During the late eighteenth century a number of 
forces conspired to tilt control of courtship increas- 
ingly towards the young. As land supplies were de- 
pleted through successive divisions, parents lost le- 
verage, especially after the West was opened up 
following American independence. In addition, 
courts and churches decreasingly regulated the sexu- 
al behavior of youth. Young men, in particular, were 
no longer punished for the sin of fornication. Simul- 
taneously, as Americans approached the Revolution 
they grew weary of stern patriarchs, eagerly buying 
books penned by the English writer Samuel Richard- 
son (1689-1761), who denounced parents who 
stood in the way of love and meddled in courtship. 
While most courting still happened in large social 
gatherings, young couples were afforded more pri- 
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vacy. An interesting compromise developed between 
parents and children in the practice of bundling. 
Young men and women were permitted to sleep to- 
gether in one bed but had to be fully clothed. In addi- 
tion, social gatherings were increasingly age-specific, 
with groups of young men and women interacting 
in various settings without the presence of adults. 
Not surprisingly, loosened surveillance allowed more 
illicit sex. By the late eighteenth century, close to one 
in three women was already pregnant by the time 
she was married. 


NEW RESTRICTIONS 

Such a departure from past patterns produced cul- 
tural backlash. In the final years of the eighteenth 
century and early years of the nineteenth century, 
American authors such as Susanna Rowson and 
Hannah Foster earnestly took up the theme of seduc- 
tion. In novels and short stories, these writers 
warned young women against the danger of male 
suitors who might steal their chastity and dash their 
marriage prospects. Seduction tales became a critical 
cultural site where new ideas about masculinity and 
femininity were forged. The mobile young man ap- 
peared as a lecherous villain whose wiles innocent 
young women were warned to avoid. In addition, 
women were advised to seek parental guidance in 
courtship. Such stories also carried important politi- 
cal overtones, with women’s innocence seemingly 
embodying the virtue upon which the early nation 
depended. Such literature seems to have prefigured 
and directed changes in courting behavior. In the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, parents did 
not reassume control of the courtship process, yet 
sexual experimentation among the young did be- 
come more restrained. Coitus was increasingly re- 
served for married life as courting couples merely en- 
gaged in intimate petting. 


EARLY-NINETEENTH-CENTURY MARKETS 

Sexual and social fulfillment during courtship may 
also have been less necessary as new options ap- 
peared in urban America in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. A young man could find a brothel with greater 
ease so that he might pursue sex with fewer emo- 
tional commitments. Some young women saw ply- 
ing this illicit trade as a way to escape overbearing 
parents and enjoy sexual freedom. More convention- 
ally, young men and women alike entertained one 
another in parlors and gathered in dance halls and 
theaters to meet prospective partners. In the South, 
young men and women of affluence had fewer op- 
tions, except when young men took advantage of 
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slave women. Not only did young people live at 
greater distances from peers, but in addition, proper- 
ty considerations were more likely to constrict the 
range of eligible partners. Young elite women were 
marrying at considerably younger ages than their fe- 
male northern peers. As they married older men, 
they also were likely to be entering more unequal re- 
lationships. Nevertheless, these were not to be love- 
less matches. Among southerners, as with northern- 
ers, young adults increasingly expected love to 
develop during courtship. Without it, a couple was 
unsuited to go forward into marriage. 


COURTSHIP UNDER SLAVERY 

Courtship among African American slaves also un- 
derwent important transitions between the mid- 
eighteenth century and the Age of Jackson. By the 
time of the American Revolution, courtship was be- 
coming a more realistic prospect for southern slaves. 
While state authorities never officially sanctioned the 
terminus of courtship, that is, marriage, slaves man- 
aged both to court and to marry one another. When 
slavery first became a significant presence in the late 
seventeenth century, the relatively small size of plan- 
tations and imbalanced sex ratios left few opportuni- 
ties for young suitors. As plantations expanded and 
the sex ratio evened, however, young men and 
women could find more potential companions. And 
yet courtship was always more tenuous for blacks 
than for whites. As they paired off, African American 
couples always stood in danger of losing one another 
through forced sales, especially as cotton boomed in 
the Southwest in the early nineteenth century. In ad- 
dition, some masters were quite willing to enforce 
matches on young slaves, thereby eliminating the 
courtship process. Still, many masters recognized 
the dangers of coercion when it came to matters of 
the heart. Some were even willing to allow young 
male slaves to court women on neighboring planta- 
tions, recognizing that denying such a privilege 
would create too much costly struggle with their 
bondsmen. Nonetheless, true courting freedom for 
African Americans would have to wait until the end 
of slavery in the Civil War era. 


See also Childhood and Adolescence; Marriage; 
Prostitutes and Prostitution; Sexuality; 
Sexual Morality; Slavery: Slave Life; 
Slavery: Slave Trade, Domestic. 
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CREEK WAR In the early nineteenth century the 
Creek peoples, who lived in what is today Alabama, 
numbered about twenty thousand. Differences arose 
between two factions of the Creek Nation—those 
who adopted Euro-American farming methods, gen- 
der roles, and industrial technology, and those want- 
ed to preserve traditional ways. The Creek War was 
the second phase of a civil conflict between these fac- 
tions. 


The Lower Towns Creeks, sometimes known as 
the White Sticks, wanted to accommodate the Amer- 
icans and adopt their ways. Standing with them was 
the wealthy and educated Tustunugee Thulco (“Big 
Warrior”). The Upper Towns Creeks, known as the 
Red Sticks because of their red war clubs, sought to 
uphold traditional Creek ways and prevent American 
encroachment on Creek lands. William Weatherford 
(Lumhe Chati, or “Red Eagle”) had a high rank 
among this faction. Many leaders from both camps, 
including Weatherford, were the sons of Scottish and 
English traders who took Creek brides. 


The Red Sticks’ movement gained strength when 
Tecumseh, a Shawnee leader, visited the region in 
1811. Tecumseh’s message to avoid “white man’s” 
social and cultural practices brought thousands of 
Creeks into the Red Sticks’ fold. Many Creeks identi- 
fied with the Shawnee diplomat’s efforts to rekindle 
a respect for the spiritual world of their ancestors 
and to restore the balance between themselves and 
nature. As part of such a restoration, the Red Sticks 
believed that their shamans’ talismans and prayers 
could protect them from harm when they went into 
battle. 


The Red Sticks began their active resistance in 
1812 in response to the White Sticks’ punishment of 
Creek men who raided Euro-American settlements in 
Ohio. Another source of contention was the White 
Sticks’ support for a proposed federal military road 
through Creek lands. Americans in Tennessee and 
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Georgia wanted to intervene in the Creek civil war in 
order to acquire more land. The U.S. War Depart- 
ment concurred and forwarded instructions to the 
governors of the two states to prepare for hostilities. 
The situation grew serious in July 1813, when the 
Red Sticks sought guns and powder from the English 
merchants operating out of Pensacola, in Spanish 
Florida. The United States government reacted 
harshly to the Creeks’ treating with the British 
enemy at the height of the War of 1812. 


On 27 July 1813 Colonel James Caller, acting on 
his own initiative, led a force of 180 Mississippi Ter- 
ritory militiamen in the interception of a Creek sup- 
ply train at Burnt Corn. Though initially surprised, 
the Creeks rallied to defeat their attackers. Embold- 
ened by their success, the Red Stick Creeks under 
Weatherford attacked Fort Mims on 30 August 
1813, killing several hundred American inhabitants. 
News of the battle and the massacre spread through- 
out the Southeast. 


Capitalizing on the reaction, General Andrew 
Jackson marched his army from Tennessee south 
into Creek country on 27 September 1813. In a par- 
allel move, another Tennessee force under General 
John Cocke also marched south. Meanwhile, Push- 
mataha led a Choctaw force from the west against 
the Creeks, the Choctaws’ old rivals. A fourth expedi- 
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tion, commanded by Major General John Floyd, in- 
vaded the region from Georgia. 


Throughout the autumn and winter of 1813- 
1814, American forces ravaged the Upper Towns. 
General John Coffee’s brigade destroyed the Creek 
village of Tallushatchee on 3 November 1813. On 9 
November 1813 troops under Jackson defeated a Red 
Stick war party besieging the pro-American Creek 
village of Talegda. Later that month, Cocke’s volun- 
teer cavalry overran several Creek villages whose 
loyalty was in question. 


Jackson soon experienced a number of setbacks. 
Enlistments ran out for most of his army; other vol- 
unteers threatened to desert because of poor rations 
and pay. After an abortive attack on a Red Stick fort 
at Horseshoe Bend on 21 January 1814, Jackson re- 
alized that his men would need discipline to mount 
a successful offensive against the Red Sticks. For the 
next two months he drilled his troops. During that 
time Jackson received reinforcements, including the 
Thirty-ninth Regiment, a regular unit of the United 
States Army, as well as 500 mounted Cherokees and 
100 pro-American Creeks. In early March, with 
more than 2,700 men, Jackson took the war into Red 
Stick territory. 


On 27 March 1814 the combined force crushed 
the Red Sticks in the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. Most 
of the thousand Red Sticks defending the fort died in 
the battle. For the next few months, Jackson con- 
ducted mop-up operations. On 9 August 1814 the 
Creeks, Weatherford among them, surrendered 23 
million acres in southern Alabama at the Treaty of 
Fort Jackson. Ironically, most of the land belonged 
to the Lower Towns Creeks, who fought alongside 
the Euro-Americans. However, the United States 
wanted to block the road to Pensacola, thereby cut- 
ting off British and Spanish support. Jackson later 
seized northern Florida even though the country was 
not at war with Spain. 


The Creek War was one of the last incidents of 
armed Indian resistance against the United States in 
the Southeast. The Treaty of Fort Jackson secured 
Alabama for American settlement. It also destroyed 
the Red Sticks and their threat to other Indians who 
adopted European agricultural and political prac- 
tices. Andrew Jackson’s exploits against the Creeks 
helped win him national prominence. As president, 
he used his power to evict the Creeks from their 
homelands. 


See also American Indians: American Indian 
Policy, 1787-1830; American Indians: 
American Indian Removal; American 
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Indians: American Indian Resistance to 
White Expansion; American Indians: 
Southeast; Horseshoe Bend, Battle of; 
Jackson, Andrew; Spanish Borderlands; 
War of 1812. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT “The severity of 
punishment itself emboldens men to commit the 
very wrongs it is supposed to prevent.” These words, 
written in 1764 by the Italian political philosopher 
Cesare Beccaria (1738-1794), inspired America’s 
founders and reformers to think about and act upon 
the problem of crime and punishment facing the new 
nation. 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCES 

Lofty but limited idealists that they were, founders 
and reformers were concerned with more than solv- 
ing the problem of crime and punishment; they 
wanted solutions that were just. They looked abroad 
for answers, believing that they found relevant solu- 
tions in the writings of their European counterparts, 
men of the Enlightenment. Of particular importance 
was book six of the L’Esprit des lois (The Spirit of the 
Laws) (1748), by Baron de Montesquieu (1689- 
1755), which explored the principles behind the civil 
and criminal laws, judgments, and punishments of 
various governments. His writings provided a gener- 
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al framework for conceptualizing a democratically 
legitimate legal and penal system. Beccaria contrib- 
uted the idea that punishment should be proportion- 
ate to the crime. Corporal punishments such as 
whipping, pillorying, and other publicly adminis- 
tered penalties did not deter crimes, nor were they ra- 
tional, he wrote; rather, they were retributive, arbi- 
trary, and destructive displays of authority. Another 
influence derived from John Howard (1726-1790), 
the British prisoner visitor and reformer. In 1777 
Howard published The State of Prisons in England and 
Wales, in which he proposed assigning offenders to 
cells or rooms where they would sleep, eat, and work 
to aid in their reform and return to society. The Soci- 
ety of Friends as well had long advocated these penal 
practices over those that were corporal and capital. 


INDEPENDENCE AND A NEW MODEL 

The American War of Independence (1775-1783) 
gave rise to anew, if problematic, model for address- 
ing the persistence of crime and the necessity of pun- 
ishment. This model, however, would encounter nu- 
merous problems. American independence suddenly 
replaced the “arbitrary despotism” of the British 
Crown with the rule of law, grounding its legitimacy 
in reason as expressed by “the people.” But founders 
and reformers were the people in legitimate posi- 
tions, able to express and act upon their reasoned 
opinions as to what constituted crime and what was 
just punishment. 


The incidence of crime, it was hoped, would di- 
minish with independence. Well before they had set- 
tled upon declaring independence and changing their 
legal and penal codes, colonists complained of En- 
gland’s unjust laws. As early as 1751 Benjamin 
Franklin (1706-1790) remonstrated against England 
for transporting convicts to the colonies, especially 
to Virginia and Maryland, a policy which led him to 
suggest that the colonists should ship their rattle- 
snakes to Britain. Colonial leaders resented, as well, 
the penal practices that had been in place since 1718, 
when England imposed its “bloody” penal code upon 
the North American colonies. 


Rational punishment. In optimistic anticipation of 
independence, colonists actually began changing 
their penal codes before the war’s conclusion. Tradi- 
tional answers to questions about who committed 
crimes and why were no longer sufficient. An inves- 
tigation into the origins of criminal activity now held 
reformers’ attention. Maintaining order, not com- 
passion for the condemned, was central to their 
ideals, because unchecked criminality threatened to 
wreak disorder in the fledgling democracy. But so too 
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did inflicting the public and corporal punishments 
that had endured throughout the colonial era, pun- 
ishments that were believed to arouse the sympa- 
thies of the spectators instead of inspiring dread and 
awe of authority. During the transition from colo- 
nial status to independent nation, explanations of 
crimes and punishments changed, shifting from 
crime as sin to crime as the result of correctable flaws 
in the individual. 


In this process Americans took note of and at- 
tempted to incorporate their European counterparts’ 
proposals. Between 1777 and 1779 Thomas Jeffer- 
son (1743-1826), attempting to employ Beccaria’s 
theories, drafted a bill that called for proportioning 
crimes and punishments in Virginia, and although 
this represented an advance over existing penal prac- 
tices, punishment would have remained severe, espe- 
cially for the black populace. In any case, he did not 
succeed. In his An Enquiry into the Effects of Public 
Punishments upon Criminals, and upon Society (1787), 
Benjamin Rush (1745-1813) advocated what he be- 
lieved were “the true principles of liberty.” Rush pro- 
posed erecting “a house of repentance” for people 
convicted of crimes, arguing that “liberty is so dear 
to all men that the loss of it, for an indefinite time, 
is a punishment.” Rush and other reformers pro- 
posed that criminal law and penal practices assume 
anew and rational form. Their endeavors succeeded. 
Pennsylvania led the way, establishing the first state 
prison, which systematically incarcerated and cate- 
gorized offenders according to their crimes; this new 
approach was supposed to reform individuals, and 
do so only after they had been found guilty of crimi- 
nal offenses. This policy differed substantially from 
the colonial era, when people were held in jails to 
await trial, and, if convicted, received corporal or 
capital punishment. 


Reformers aspired to create legal and penal prac- 
tices that would improve the individual. However, 
they exhibited contradictory impulses toward those 
on whose behalf they worked. On one hand, they 
sought to abolish the arbitrary and public penalties 
to which offenders were subjected. However, most 
crimes in the early national era were committed 
against property and largely by people who other- 
wise lacked the means to acquire possessions legiti- 
mately. Therefore, on the other hand, reformers did 
not fundamentally challenge the conditions that cre- 
ated crime. 


Imprisonment. The new American nation declared 
crime destructive to peace and social order. Underly- 
ing this explicit concern was an implicit one, the 
sanctity of property. Independence from England 
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had economic consequences that shaped perspectives 
on crime and punishment. Society was becoming 
more mobile, both geographically and socially; in- 
creasingly, people moved to the cities and up and 
down the economic and social ladders. Mobility un- 
dermined earlier notions of localism and hierarchy 
that were believed by people of the colonial era to en- 
sure societal stability. The law’s emphasis shifted, 
therefore, from preservation of morality to protec- 
tion of property. Reason, not the arbitrary exercise 
of authority, would impress upon disobedient indi- 
viduals the misanthropic nature of their actions. Au- 
thorities would no longer deprive offenders of their 
life in most instances; rather, they could deprive 
them of their independence. From the vantage point 
of the reformers, then, imprisonment made perfect 
sense: in a nation that conceived of itself as free, what 
better punishment than to deny freedom to those 
who refused to obey its laws? But such an approach 
produced a conflict within a social order striving to- 
ward cohesion. Reformers and citizenry alike ex- 
pressed alarm about the purportedly increased crimi- 
nality that had arisen since independence. Public 
drunkenness, gambling, and prostitution appeared 
to them to be rampant. Burglary and larceny, how- 
ever, were the most frequently committed offenses, 
though few from among the respectable sorts exam- 
ined the causes for crimes against property. 


States, rather than the federal government, in- 
vented imprisonment to solve the problem of crime. 
With the introduction of the first prison in 1790, the 
Jail and Penitentiary House at Walnut Street in Phila- 
delphia, reformers and the Pennsylvania state legisla- 
ture offered the systematic use of incarceration as a 
rational and just form of punishment. Imprison- 
ment, they reasoned, would deter and prevent future 
crimes. The new prison and those that followed 
began as houselike structures that resembled colonial 
jails, but they differed from colonial antecedents in 
that convicts were theoretically separated by sex, 
kept from spirituous liquors, and no longer paid jail 
fees, amongst other departures from the past. The 
most conspicuous difference was that the colonial 
jails held people before capital or corporal punish- 
ment was administered. Shortly after the prison’s in- 
troduction, individuals convicted of particularly seri- 
ous offenses like arson or murder other than in the 
first degree received a portion of their sentence in soli- 
tary confinement, where they were expected to re- 
flect upon their deeds and change their behavior. This 
system of incarceration proved to be a dismal failure, 
so that by the end of the early national period, a new 
generation of reformers waged internecine war over 
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which type of incarceration, separate or congregate, 
would prevail. 


Throughout the early national era, many states, 
including slaveholding Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, 
and Maryland, established prisons similar in design 
and intent to the first prison. However, unlike most 
northern states, which were abolishing slavery dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period, southern states did not 
abolish slavery and therefore made little use of pris- 
ons for the black populace. Conversely, in northerly 
states such as Pennsylvania, the black population 
was becoming proportionately overrepresented in 
state prisons. While American reformers did not 
question why black people were overrepresented in 
prisons, European travelers did. These visitors from 
abroad, interested in the democratic experiment and 
its new institutions, saw what American reformers 
could not. 


The history of crime and punishment is written 
in America almost exclusively from the perspective 
of those in authority and is sympathetic to the use 
of imprisonment to deter crime. In these accounts, 
prisoners are either an abstraction or are absent en- 
tirely. Fragments of evidence of prisoners’ perspec- 
tives have survived, however, and historians are be- 
ginning to explore this dimension of crime and 
punishment. Some inmates wrote about their ideas 
and beliefs in letters and a few narratives. One such 
narrative captures the injustice of imprisonment as 
perceived by an inmate. The blacksmith Patrick 
Lyon, incarcerated at the Walnut Street prison in 
1798, decried the legal and penal systems of the early 
national era, proclaiming “If the small fry get in the 
least entramelled in the meshes of the law, they are 
generally fastened in the net, and often times pun- 
ished wrongfully.” 


See also Penitentiaries. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE Although the col- 
onies occasionally minted their own money, such 
coins remained extremely rare because the region 
lacked natural deposits of gold and silver. Coins is- 
sued by Spanish mints in the Americas circulated in- 
stead, and gold and silver from England, Portugal, 
and other European nations proved popular as well. 
The most famous of the Spanish coins was the piece 
of eight, otherwise known as the Spanish or Mexican 
dollar. 


Whatever its origin, the colonists had great diffi- 
culty acquiring and keeping specie (money in coin). 
Thanks to mercantilism, the prevailing economic 
theory of the day, most of the hard currency in the 
colonies disappeared in remittances to England, and 
the demand for money always outstripped the sup- 
ply. Making a virtue of necessity, the colonists 
bridged the gap with a far cheaper alternative in the 
late 1600s, issuing the first state-sponsored paper 
currency in the Western world. In the succeeding 
centuries paper money arguably played a more im- 
portant role in the American economy than it did in 
that of any other country. 


By the mid-1700s, all thirteen of the colonies is- 
sued paper money known as bills of credit. In some 
cases, the colonies issued bills to pay for military ex- 
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penditures; in others, they commissioned notes to 
pay for public works projects. Colonial legislatures 
also established “public loan banks,” institutions that 
loaned paper currency to private individuals in ex- 
change for collateral, most often real estate mort- 
gages or silver plate. All these currencies fluctuated 
in value against one another, and against gold and 
silver coin. 


Despite the confusion, paper money gained nu- 
merous advocates, most notably Benjamin Franklin, 
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who profited from securing contracts to print money 
for several colonies. Yet much of the paper money 
depreciated, hurting British creditors. Eventually the 
British Parliament suppressed paper money issued 
by the colonial legislatures and their proxies. Though 
many of the colonies continued to approve new is- 
sues of paper money, the Currency Acts of 1751, 
1764, and 1773 exacerbated the perennial money 
shortage and heightened tensions between the colo- 
nies and Britain. 


With the outbreak of the Revolution, Congress 
turned to the printing press to finance the war, issu- 
ing paper money called continentals. Because the col- 
onists had grown accustomed to reckoning prices in 
terms of Spanish currency, Congress ordered these 
new notes denominated in dollars or fractions of dol- 
lars. The states also issued a flood of dollar- 
denominated notes. All told, the Continental Con- 
gress issued $241 million, with the individual states 
contributing an additional $210 million. 


In theory, these notes could be equivalent to an 
amount of specie, but the scarcity of gold and silver 
ensured their swift depreciation. That the British and 
their Loyalist allies avidly counterfeited the notes did 
not help matters. By the end of the war, a single gold 
or silver dollar could purchase a thousand dollars’ 
worth of continentals, and the phrase “not worth a 
continental” entered the popular lexicon around this 
time. 


In the 1780s Congress ceased to issue paper 
money, as did several of the states. Yet some states 
continued to approve paper issues, and many also 
encouraged private mints to produce copper coins. 
Nonetheless, paper money remained in short supply, 
exacerbating tensions between debtors and creditors 
that culminated in conflicts such as Shays’s Rebel- 
lion, which in turn encouraged the reforms enacted 
at the Constitutional Convention. 


In 1792 the Constitution delegated to Congress 
the power to coin money, as codified in the Mint Act. 
The act made the American dollar equivalent to a 
Spanish dollar but dispensed with the Spanish prac- 
tice of dividing the dollar into eighths, replacing it 
with a decimal system that split the dollar into one 
hundred cents. 


In 1793 the Philadelphia mint began producing 
small quantities of its first circulating coins: copper 
cents and half cents. Beginning in 1795 and 1796, 
the federal mint began coining silver dollars and vari- 
ous fractions of a dollar as well as gold coins worth 
$2.50, $5, and $10. The continuing shortage of do- 
mestic gold and silver supplies nonetheless guaran- 
teed that foreign gold and silver remained the de facto 
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metallic currency of the country, and as early as 
1793 Congress conferred legal-tender status on non- 
American coins. Foreign specie remained a central 
currency until the 1850s. 


At Alexander Hamilton’s urging, in 1791 Con- 
gress created the Bank of the United States. The bank 
served as a repository for federal funds and issued a 
uniform paper currency from its home in Philadel- 
phia as well as a growing number of branches. Al- 
though the bank’s charter lapsed in 1811, problems 
with financing the War of 1812 led to the establish- 
ment of the second bank of the United States in 1816. 


At the same time, a growing number of state leg- 
islatures began chartering banks and other corpora- 
tions with the right to issue their own paper money, 
or bank notes. The number of these institutions grew 
from a handful in the 1780s to 369 by 1829. They 
issued thousands of different notes in a bewildering 
array of denominations, and counterfeiters plied 
their trade amid the confusion. State-chartered 
banks injected much-needed liquidity into the econo- 
my but often faltered in times of economic contrac- 
tion or panic, when they failed to redeem their notes 
with specie. Indeed, state-chartered banks issued 
notes far in excess of their reserves. After the failure 
of the Bank of the United States in the 1830s, a new 
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era of private money creation began that lasted until 
the Civil War. 


See also Bank of the United States; Banking 
System; Coinage Act of 1792; 
Constitutional Convention; Hamilton’s 
Economic Plan; Mint, United States; Panic 
of 1819; Shays’s Rebellion; Wealth. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY Changes in American dairy 
production after 1750 reflected the growth of cities. 
Up to that time, milking was important for farmers, 
but it was seldom a major economic activity. Com- 
mercial dairying developed close to growing towns 
and cities, where butter and cheese, not fluid milk, 
were the most valuable commodities. Milk was ex- 
pensive for most urban consumers because it per- 
ished quickly, varied widely in quality, and was 
often used on farms to feed hogs. 


The butter trade was the most important aspect 
of commercial dairying. Properly washed and salted 
butter could last for months, which made it a mer- 
chantable product for farmers who were willing to 
haul it to markets. Each urban resident consumed be- 
tween thirteen and twenty-five pounds of butter per 
year. In the mid-1700s Philadelphians exported but- 
ter to the West Indies and mainland destinations, 
with disruptions during the Revolution (1775- 
1783), the Embargo of 1807 (1807-1809), and the 
War of 1812 (1812-1815). Some southern planters 
also produced butter for the market. By the 1760s 
some overseers’ wives were earning money supervis- 
ing enslaved women in the manufacture of butter at 
Carter’s Grove near Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Westerners began dairying as soon as they 
moved across the Appalachians. In Ohio’s Western 


Reserve, settlers from New England by 1815 made 
cheeses and then sold them in western Pennsylvania 
at Pittsburgh. In the 1820s they sold cheese along the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers from Wheeling to New 
Orleans. Ohio butter, however, had a reputation in 
New York City for being rancid and brought low 
prices before 1830. Many farmers in western New 
York switched from raising wheat for the market to 
butter and cheese after the opening of the Erie Canal 
in 1825. 


The experiences of farm families who produced 
dairy products varied. One study of Burlington 
County, New Jersey, from the 1760s to the 1820s 
indicates that most families owned from one to nine 
cows, with an average of approximately five cows 
per farm. Milk production figures are estimated, but 
by the mid-1800s cows produced from two to seven 
quarts per day, with farmers who paid more atten- 
tion to feed, shelter, and cow health obtaining higher 
production than the majority who provided little 
care for their animals. Tending cows, making butter 
or cheese, and marketing dairy products were 
women’s jobs on most farms, although men some- 
times cared for and milked cows. Many families 
milked cows outdoors rather than in barns. As butter 
became more valuable to urban consumers in the 
1700s, many women in Chester County, Pennsylva- 
nia, abandoned textile production in favor of butter. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON’S 
MAMMOTH CHEESE 


On 1 January 1802, Baptist elder John Leland of 
Cheshire, Massachusetts, presented a 1,235 pound 
cheese to President Thomas Jefferson in 
Washington. Leland admired Jefferson's views 
regarding the separation of church and state and 
organized the Republicans of Cheshire to make a 
giant cheese as a token of their esteem for the pres- 


ident and the cause of republicanism. 


Loyal Republican farmers of Cheshire brought 
the curds from an entire day’s milking to be made 
into the cheese on 20 July 1801. They pressed the 
cheese, measuring four feet in diameter and eight- 
een inches tall, in a cider press for eighteen days. 
Leland and others transported the cheese overland 
to Hudson, New York, and then by water to 
Washington City. Along the way, Federalists mocked 
the cheese and the president while Republicans 
praised the Cheshire farmers, their cheese, and the 
president. 


Jefferson received the cheese and tasted it 
with gratitude. The cheese became a symbol of the 
virtue of worthy Republican farmers and was served 
at Republican gatherings for over a year. 
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One Massachusetts store ledger from the 1820s indi- 
cates that butter was the principal item brought in 
by women who traded in their own names. 


Dairy production provided cash and credit for 
farm families as well as valuable calories for the 
growing urban population. Farmers who lived close 
to cities used butter as acommodity for economic se- 
curity and, in some cases, prosperity. 


See also Agriculture: Overview; Farm Making; 
Work: Women’s Work. 
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DANCE Dance played a vital role in the new Amer- 
ican nation, as the country struggled to unite and as- 
similate its diverse cultural, ethnic, and racial tradi- 
tions into a new “American” identity. As the nation 
transformed throughout the early national period, 
dance styles shifted to keep pace with rapidly chang- 
ing ideas about social relationships and cultural aes- 
thetics. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
dancing assemblies of the elites in both Philadelphia 
and Savannah issued extensive guidelines for their 
members. The elites’ organized balls and assemblies 
proceeded according to social status and strict rules 
of etiquette. Evenings began with the French minuet, 
a slow, delicate dance led by the highest-ranking 
couple present. As the evening progressed, couples 
enjoyed French quadrilles, Scottish reels, and English 
jigs. Indeed, by the mid-eighteenth century, social 
dancing had become much more than a simple pas- 
time in which participants worried only about mas- 
tering the steps. It had evolved into a complicated rit- 
ual that could indicate who did or did not “belong.” 


Dancing manuals had been a staple of colonial 
society, including The Art of Dancing (1715) and The 
Compleat Country Dancing-Master (1731). These 
manuals contained every kind of dance, from jigs to 
cotillions to minuets, and they featured intricate dia- 
grams to guide readers through the steps. Dancing 
schools in Massachusetts, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Maryland trained pupils 
in the most fashionable French and English dances. 
Letters and diaries of the colonial period record the 
colonists’ love of dancing. 
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DANCING IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

While balls and assemblies entertained the colonies’ 
wealthiest citizens, many Americans enjoyed less 
formal celebrations. Almost any public occasion of- 
fered an excuse for dancing, including weddings, 
court days, barn raisings, corn shuckings, harvest 
festivals, and market fairs. Country (or “contra”) 
dances were the favorites, because unlike the minuet, 
rigadoon, or jig, they required less intricate steps and 
could be learned more easily. The dances held at wed- 
dings and fairs reflected the musical traditions of a 
wide range of ethnic and regional backgrounds 
(rather than what was popular in the courts of Eu- 
rope). While the governor and his lady might dance 
to the music of an orchestra, a country wedding 
might feature a fiddle, a flute, a fife, or even a bagpipe 
for accompaniment. 


REVOLUTIONARY TRANSFORMATION 

The Revolution brought a reduction (though not a 
complete cessation) in the young country’s craze for 
dancing. While resolutions passed by the Continental 
Congress in 1774 and 1778 tried to discourage any 
luxurious entertainments that might distract citi- 
zens from the war effort, occupying British forces in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere fre- 
quently staged balls for the entertainment of their 
officers and American Loyalists. 


In the wake of the Revolution, many colonists 
tried to reestablish the traditions and pastimes the 
war had interrupted. Yet they met with opposition 
from those who categorized such entertainments as 
too “European” for American sensibilities. However, 
dancing was too much a part of the social fabric of 
the nation to be easily eradicated. Dancing schools re- 
opened throughout the new nation, many of them 
run by actors seeking extra income, or even by 
French refugees from the Haitian rebellion. Dancing 
masters created a demand for their instruction by 
hosting public balls; one even bragged in a 1791 
newspaper advertisement that he would “take the 
opportunity of shewing the improvement of his 
scholars by a double Minuet . . . and several new Co- 
tillions” (Bond, p. 10). 


PROFESSIONAL DANCE 

By the 1790s, professional dancers played in theaters 
as well as dancing schools. While most plays fea- 
tured some kind of dance (a minuet or cotillion or jig) 
as part of the performance or as an entr’acte (be- 
tween acts), as a growing number of dance artists 
came to the United States, dancing occupied a greater 
and greater share of the theatrical repertoire, ranging 
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from John Durang’s solo hornpipes to elaborate 
pantomime ballets such as Les deux chasseurs, pre- 
sented at the Holliday Street Theatre in Baltimore on 
19 August 1795. Theater managers cleverly incorpo- 
rated patriotic themes into dance performances, cele- 
brating the Fourth of July or the anniversary of a 
major battle. Professional dance continued to expand 
until the advent of America’s own native stars in the 
mid-1830s. 


ALTERNATE TRADITIONS 

While the development of American dance owed 
much to its heritage from England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and France, other traditions shaped the nation’s 
dance history as well; perhaps African American cul- 
ture had the most significant impact of these. Histo- 
rians have chronicled the preservation and transfor- 
mation of African dance rituals from Catherine 
Market in New York, to the rural plantations of the 
South, to Congo Square in New Orleans. 


After a number of eighteenth-century slave up- 
risings, African Americans were prohibited from 
using drums in their performances, so they evolved 
new styles of dancing (including tap, where the per- 
cussive rhythm mimics the telegraphic beat of the 
drum) and incorporated new instruments, including 
the banjo and the “bones” (usually pig bones, used as 
a kind of rattle or percussive instrument). One of the 
most widespread performances was known as the 
Juba, an African-inspired dance that used the entire 
body to create rhythmic variations, often by “pat- 
ting” parts of the body or stamping the feet. Slaves 
on the plantation might incorporate “Patting Juba” 
into a corn-shucking ritual, a Christmas holiday, or 
harvest celebration. 


In 1819, the architect Benjamin Latrobe de- 
scribed the dancing he witnessed among the slaves 
and free blacks in Congo Square as, “a moving hiero- 
glyph that appears, on the one hand, informal and 
spontaneous, yet on closer inspection, ritual and pre- 
cise.” Latrobe’s recognition of the “ritual” in African 
dance was, in many ways, ahead of its time. As 
blackface minstrels appropriated African American 
culture in the 1820s, many of the dances lost their 
original significance. 


NEW STYLES 

The nineteenth century introduced a dance that scan- 
dalized the young nation: the waltz. Writing in 
1827, future president John Tyler described it to his 
daughter as a “dance which you have never seen, and 
which I do not desire to see you dance. It is rather 
vulgar I think” (Marks, p. 74). Unlike the sprightly 
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jigs or dainty minuets that kept partners at arms’ 
length, the waltz involved close and sustained per- 
sonal contact. As the dance historian Joseph E. 
Marks III has suggested, the new styles of dancing 
“characterized the age of the common man. . . . They 
were wild, reckless, daring” (Marks, p. 76). 


As young men and women crowded into urban 
centers seeking employment, as they stepped out of 
the shelter of their family homes to taste life in the 
wicked city, many older adults feared that a dance 
which allowed men to put their arms around the 
waists of unmarried women would result in the 
downfall of civilized society. And as working-class 
audiences poured into theaters to witness minstrel 
shows and dances, the cultural traditions of Africa, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and France finally merged 
on the popular stage, completing over a century’s 
worth of transformation. 


See also African Americans: African American 
Life and Culture; Theater and Drama. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE V. WOODWARD 
Dartmouth College was founded in 1754 to train 
missionaries and educate Indians in New England. 
The supporters of this public charity, including Lord 
Dartmouth, obtained a royal charter for the college 
and then became its trustees. After the Revolution the 
new state of New Hampshire recognized the validity 
of the college and the old charter, and Dartmouth 
continued to operate as a private college. By 1816 
Dartmouth was a Federalist bastion in a state domi- 
nated by Jeffersonian Republicans. In that year the 
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state amended the old charter, removed the existing 
trustees, and created Dartmouth University. In 1817 
the old trustees and most of the faculty operated the 
college, which had ninety-five students, while the 
new Dartmouth University functioned as a state in- 
stitution with only fourteen students. The old trust- 
ees (Dartmouth College) then sued William H. 
Woodward, the secretary of the new university, to 
recover the college’s records, charter, and seal. 
Woodward had been the secretary of Dartmouth 
College before 1816, but had taken all these things 
with him when he began to help run the new state- 
sponsored university. The college hired its most fa- 
mous alumnus, Daniel Webster, to argue its case. 
Webster accepted a hefty fee for his efforts. 


Relying on the contract clause of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, in Dartmouth College v. Woodward (1819) the 
Supreme Court upheld Dartmouth College’s claims. 
Chief Justice John Marshall construed the charter to 
be a contract between the donors and the govern- 
ment. Thus New Hampshire could not amend the 
charter without violating Article I, section 10 of the 
Constitution, which declared that “No State shall 
... pass any ... Law impairing the Obligation of 
Contracts.” 


The decision was a victory for the college, but 
more important, it made clear that state-chartered 
businesses or institutions could not be destroyed 
when changing political circumstances made the 
business or its owners unpopular. In a separate opin- 
ion, Justice Joseph Story anticipated state hostility 
to such a sweeping opinion. He suggested that when 
granting charters of incorporation states simply re- 
serve the right to regulate the corporations in the fu- 
ture, or even revoke the corporate charter. The states 
would do this in the future. Thus Dartmouth College 
set the stage for future economic development in 
which business interests knew how their invest- 
ments would be protected and how the state might 
regulate them. In that sense, this case can be seen as 
akey to the transition from the economy of the early 
national period, with few corporations or large eco- 
nomic players, to the economy of antebellum Ameri- 
ca, when corporations would form to build railroads 
and huge factories in the nation. 


See also Corporations; Education: Colleges and 
Universities; Democratic Republicans; 
Federalist Party; Marshall, John; Supreme 
Court. 
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DEATH AND DYING Ata time when illness and 
death were understood to be the result not of germs 
but of imbalances in the body, and preferred treat- 
ments included bleeding and purging via induced 
vomiting and bowel movements, death was a com- 
mon part of life. Life expectancy at birth for white 
Americans probably ranged from between thirty- 
five and forty-five years, compared to about seventy- 
five in the United States in the early 2000s. For Afri- 
can Americans and Native Americans, the reality was 
harsher. Among slaves and free blacks, life expectan- 
cy probably was ten to fifteen years below that of 
their white neighbors. Native Americans, especially 
in the West, continued to suffer from the catastroph- 
ic mortality that had followed from contact with Old 
World diseases. 


RITUALS OF DEATH 

In a world of frequent and unpredictable death, ritu- 
als of death provided comfort and guidance for 
Americans in their times of loss. Around 1800, these 
rituals underwent significant changes. Among the 
white, Protestant populations, rituals emphasizing 
preparation, resignation, and memory were especial- 
ly prominent. Preparation was essential for every 
soul, since the time of death was uncertain, and a 
good Christian needed to be ready at his or her mo- 
ment of judgment to die well. Dying well meant 
being in control of one’s last moments and accepting 
the inevitable calmly. The early Puritans placed spe- 
cial emphasis on preparation but also believed most 
were nevertheless damned. By the 1750s a gentler 
theology offered more reassurance of salvation (es- 
pecially for children), making the moment of death 
easier. Resignation to God’s will, not always easy to 
achieve in practice, taught the necessity to accept 
one’s loss and temper one’s grief. Rituals of memory 
were also important, whether through letters and 
diary entries, funeral sermons, or gravestones. 


The circumstances surrounding a person’s death 
determined which particular rituals would receive 
emphasis. The death of a newborn rarely required 
the same emotional expression as that of a spouse. 
Sudden deaths might call forth more extensive peri- 
ods of grieving than when a family was able to pre- 
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pare in the face of a lingering illness. Epidemics, in 
which numerous citizens died, often in spectacularly 
unpleasant circumstances, were known to have dis- 
rupted normal rituals. Some historians have inter- 
preted death rituals as part of the cultural elites’ ef- 
forts to establish control over the common people, 
and have provided evidence of transgressions against 
the norms by common folk aimed at subverting the 
elite’s authority. 


Around 1800 major changes in the rituals asso- 
ciated with death occurred for Americans and other 
parts of Western society. The French historian Phi- 
lippe Ariés identified a shift from “One’s own death,” 
with an emphasis on dying well, to “Thy death,” 
with an emphasis on the loss to survivors. American 
historians have defined the change as involving the 
rise of romanticism and emotion, or a shift from a 
“prospective” concern with salvation after death to 
a “retrospective” stress on the life just lived. Grave- 
stones were no longer made of dark stone but were 
instead made of white marble. Although the shape of 
the marker remained in the form of a tablet, skulls 
or soul effigies reminding one of death were replaced 
by a willow and/or urn expressing loss. A typical ep- 
itaph that before 1800 might have warned “prepare 
for death and follow me,” later came to lament “dear- 
est Mother, thou hast left us.” Funeral sermons, 
which often warned listeners of the need for prepara- 
tion, maintained their basic form into the nineteenth 
century but by 1830 were being replaced by memo- 
rial biographies celebrating the life of the deceased. 


AFRICAN AMERICAN AND NATIVE AMERICAN 
VARIATIONS 


The dominant Protestant culture affected, but did not 
completely control, rituals followed by African 
Americans and Native Americans. Students of slav- 
ery have noted the continuity of African cultural 
preferences in slave funerals well into the nineteenth 
century. The funeral is a central part of African cul- 
ture, needed to maintain a proper balance between 
the living and the dead. African patterns repeated in 
America include: processions with emotional out- 
pourings, decoration of graves with broken crockery 
used by the deceased, and “double” funerals separat- 
ing burial and memorial activities. In his narrative of 
his life as a slave around 1805, Charles Ball noted 
that African-born slaves believed they would return 
to Africa and their families when they died and that 
they sought to provide grave goods to facilitate the 
journey. American-born slaves, by contrast, stressed 
a happy life in heaven based on their Christian faith, 
with wicked slaves and cruel masters suffering sepa- 
rate punishment. According to Ball, slaves who com- 
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Rachel Weeping. Charles Willson Peale’s painting of a mother grieving for her dead child, 1772—1776. © PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 


OF ART/CORBIS. 


mitted suicide were denied even the few Christian rit- 
uals granted to slaves under normal circumstances. 
Masters also tried to limit the size and timing of slave 
funerals, fearing large gatherings of emotionally dis- 
traught bondsmen and -women as potentially dis- 


ruptive. At times of resistance, masters mutilated the 
corpses of rebellious slaves, drawing on fears based 
in African culture that the soul of a person who died 
unnaturally, or who was not properly buried, would 
be doomed to wander. Both free blacks in the North- 
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ern cities and slaves on plantations were buried in 
segregated grounds. Burial societies among African 
Americans were among the first social institutions 
formed by recently freed slaves. 


Native American death customs were substan- 
tially different from Europeans’ at first contact. Indi- 
ans were often buried upright, in a flexed position, 
facing west, with grave goods intended to ease their 
journey to the afterlife. Seventeenth-century letters 
from Jesuit missionaries to France describe elaborate 
celebrations among Northern Woodland peoples in 
which the remains of all who had died in the previous 
twelve years were disinterred for reburial in a com- 
mon grave. The Iroquois nations incorporated con- 
dolence ceremonies in their public political relations 
and made use of “mourning wars” to rebalance loss- 
es from deaths in war. By 1750 some Native Ameri- 
cans had converted to Christianity, adopting the 
death customs of Europeans. Even those who did not 
convert might incorporate European trade goods into 
the funeral bundle, or bury bodies lying down flat. 
Old World diseases continued to cause disastrous epi- 
demics, during which normal death customs were 
abandoned. 


See also Cemeteries and Burial; Health and 
Disease; Monuments and Memorials. 
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DEBT AND BANKRUPTCY Debt was an ines- 
capable fact of life in early America, whether one was 
an Atlantic merchant or a rural shopkeeper, a Tide- 
water planter or a backwoods farmer, an urban arti- 
san or a frontier trapper, male or female, free or 
slave. Ubiquity, however, is not uniformity. Debt 
meant different things to different people. To some, 
it represented entrepreneurial opportunity. To oth- 
ers, a burdensome necessity. To still others, it signi- 
fied destitution or, for slaves, being sold for their 
masters’ debts. Common to all of these was the un- 
certainty that faced both debtors and creditors when 
indebtedness became insolvency. What should be- 
come of debtors and their property when what they 
owned was not enough to pay what they owed? Did 
creditors’ claims to repayment of what they had lent 
extend to the bodies of the debtors to whom they had 
lent it? Could creditors imprison their debtors or bind 
them to service? Could insolvent debtors ever hope 
for release from their debts, short of repayment in 
full? These questions found one set of answers at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century and a quite dif- 
ferent set at the end. 


Early in the eighteenth century, ministers 
preached a moral economy of debt in which failure 
to repay was not an economic offense but a moral 
one for which the debtor’s conscience would suffer 
the penalty. They addressed God as the “Great Credi- 
tor” who casts insolvent souls into the debtors’ pris- 
on of hell. Debtors and creditors alike measured 
themselves and each other against an ideal that pre- 
supposed the dependence of debtors and the omnipo- 
tence and inherent justness of creditors. At the same 
time, however, a few ministers, most notably Cotton 
Mather, recognized that trade could not exist with- 
out credit and so conceded that some debt was neces- 
sary. In this concession lay the seed of a distinction 
that bedeviled debtor relief later in the century. If 
commercial debts—and, by implication, commercial 
debtors—were different from other kinds of debt and 
debtors, they might merit different forms of relief 
when their indebtedness became insolvency. 


Until mid-century, the law essentially codified 
the moral economy. Every colony allowed creditors 
to imprison their debtors. Few colonies had proce- 
dures for their release, and then only occasional ones 
limited typically to indigent debtors who owned too 
little to turn over to their creditors and therefore too 
little to be worth keeping in jail. Several colonies 
bound debtors to their creditors in service to work off 
their debts, most involuntarily. Two fleeting experi- 
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ments with bankruptcy discharges early in the cen- 
tury left little mark. 


ECONOMIC COMMERCIALIZATION 

At the middle of the eighteenth century, the law of 
debtors and creditors and the moral economy of debt 
began to diverge. Changes in the economy prepared 
the way. Increasingly commercial economies created 
new opportunities for success. They also multiplied 
the risk of failure. Agricultural expansion spurred 
the growth of market towns and ports with concen- 
trated populations and market orientations that pro- 
moted artisans, merchants, and the specialization of 
business enterprise. The lure of greater local trade op- 
portunities induced people to enter the lists as small 
traders, while the production of agricultural sur- 
pluses and the growing demand for manufactured 
goods encouraged merchants to become exporters 
and importers. Their ability to do so was facilitated 
by the introduction of paper money and the rapid 
spread of written credit instruments, both of which 
contributed to a transformation in the relations be- 
tween debtors and creditors. With the kind of opti- 
mism possible in an atmosphere of prosperity and 
expansion, ambitious men launched their ventures 
with large aspirations and little capital. Credit 
bridged the gap, whether for traders who needed 
goods to trade or farmers who needed land and live- 
stock to expand. Commercial development rode the 
crest of a rising tide of indebtedness, a tide that re- 
flected the confidence of prosperity as farmers and 
planters, artisans and shopkeepers, traders and mer- 
chants, borrowed against anticipated profits to fi- 
nance their undertakings. Many succeeded. But eco- 
nomic expansion also enabled more people to fail 
owing greater sums of money to larger numbers of 
creditors than had been possible in the smaller, more 
insular local economies of the seventeenth century. 


WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 

The legal landscape of debt changed dramatically 
after about 1755, coincident with the Seven Years’ 
War. Wartime economic expansion, coupled with 
wartime economic risk, followed by postwar eco- 
nomic contraction, created a fluid economy in which 
success and failure both flourished. The sharp rise in 
prices of foodstuffs and supplies brought profit to 
sellers and expense to buyers, while the movement 
of goods assured that everyone along the chain of 
commerce was both seller and buyer, so that even 
those who initially reveled in high prices were 
squeezed as they acquired goods for resale. War also 
exacerbated the normal scarcity of money, driving 
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up the cost of borrowing, enriching those with 
money to lend, and building pressure on colonial leg- 
islatures to issue paper money, which promptly de- 
preciated, causing additional dislocation. The va- 
garies of war magnified the normal vagaries of 
production, trade, and investment so that economic 
success was never a guarantee against future failure. 


The economic uncertainties of war were prelude 
to those of peace. Economies that had expanded to 
meet wartime needs and opportunities suddenly con- 
tracted. Everyone suffered from a worsening short- 
age of specie. To make matters worse, tightened en- 
forcement of British imperial policy, such as the 
long-ignored Molasses Act of 1733, together with 
high taxes by the colonies themselves to repay war 
debts and new parliamentary measures to bind the 
colonies more closely to Britain, notably the Curren- 
cy Act of 1764, combined disastrously to block 
sources of hard currency, drain paper money from 
the economy, and prevent new emissions of paper 
currency. As the supply of money shrank, commer- 
cial transactions required hopelessly long credits or 
reverted to barter, taxes could not be collected, and 
debts could not be paid. Insolvencies multiplied, from 
urban merchants to rural traders and beyond. 


With the economic impact of war and its after- 
math clear for all to see, it became harder to stigma- 
tize insolvency as moral failure. War made everyone 
familiar with risk, economic risk included. Within a 
two-year period, from 1755 to 1757, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts enacted bankrupt- 
cy systems that distributed insolvent debtors’ assets 
among their creditors and discharged them from fur- 
ther liability on their debts. Connecticut followed 
suit in 1763. Each of these experiments quickly ex- 
pired or was repealed, leaving behind at best mecha- 
nisms for distributing debtors’ assets without reliev- 
ing debtors themselves, and at worst nothing at all. 
Their mere existence, however, marked a change in 
popular attitudes toward insolvency. So, too, did the 
arguments against imprisonment for debt and for 
outright bankruptcy discharges that began to appear 
in print. Writers and aphorists—notably Benjamin 
Franklin in his famous Poor Richard’s Almanack 
(1732-1757)—continued to warn against the dan- 
gers of debt in moral terms, but their target now was 
consumer debt, not commercial debt. The redefini- 
tion of debt from moral failure to economic risk ap- 
plied principally to debtors who were themselves en- 
trepreneurs in the changing economy. Critics of debt 
reserved their strongest opprobrium for the purchas- 
ers rather than the purveyors of consumer goods, 
even though both acquired the items on credit. Thus, 
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when Americans began to question imprisonment 
for debt and to promote bankruptcy legislation, their 
animating concern was the plight of people who 
trafficked in credit rather than those who merely 
purchased on it. 


The Revolution accelerated these changes. Al- 
though the war created economic opportunity, it 
also disrupted foreign trade, which was the linchpin 
of the entire economy. Peace did not undo the disrup- 
tion, as the American economy contracted more or 
less steadily throughout the 1780s. British mer- 
chants flooded the American market with higher- 
quality, lower-priced goods than those produced lo- 
cally, and pressed commercial credit on coastal im- 
port merchants to enable them to feed the pent-up 
demand for consumer items. The tentacles of credit 
followed the goods from importers to wholesalers to 
retailers to consumers, from the ports to the back- 
country. Exports fell, imports grew, income and 
wealth declined. Spreading business collapses deep- 
ened the understanding of failure as the downside of 
entrepreneurial risk and spurred mercantile calls for 
bankruptcy laws. 


Alongside the growing volume of private debts 
loomed the massive public debt. The Revolution was 
fought on credit in the form of direct loans and of 
paper currency and scrip issued by the Continental 
Congress and the state governments. These emis- 
sions comprised a system of “currency finance” in 
which Congress and the individual states issued bills 
of credit and loan certificates to purchase supplies 
and pay soldiers on the promise to pay interest or to 
redeem them in the future in specie or, more com- 
monly, by accepting them in payment of tax obliga- 
tions. The huge emissions of new currency required 
to sustain the war effort precipitated a sharp decline 
in the value of the currency in circulation. Deprecia- 
tion was aggravated by inflation as large-scale gov- 
ernment purchases drove prices upward, prompting 
Congress to print even more currency. By the end of 
the war, Congress had issued some $200 million in 
continental currency, which had fallen in value from 
near par with specie to considerably less than one 
hundredth of the value of specie. The states had emit- 
ted a similar amount. In addition, Congress had sold 
about $60 million to $70 million in loan certificates 
to investors and borrowed perhaps $12 million from 
European sources. 


BANKRUPTCY AND OTHER LEGISLATION 

The tightening coil of indebtedness in the 1780s, fur- 
ther aggravated by the aggressive efforts of British 
creditors to collect prewar debts, generated different 
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responses. Pennsylvania enacted a bankruptcy law 
for commercial debtors in 1785. New York enacted 
a dizzying succession of short-lived insolvency and 
bankruptcy statutes. Massachusetts erupted in re- 
bellion when large Boston merchants and their allies 
in the legislature repudiated the paper money 
schemes that had financed the war and pursued 
monetary policies that benefited the merchants in in- 
ternational markets. Alone among the new states, 
Massachusetts required that all taxes and private 
debts be paid in specie. The demand of coastal mer- 
chants for specie to satisfy their foreign creditors 
echoed across the state as debt collection suits flooded 
the courts and imprisoned debtors crammed the jails. 
Particularly hard hit were the farmers of Worcester 
and Hampshire Counties, who could not opt out of 
the credit economy. These debtors were at the end of 
the chain of credit that ran from British merchants 
to Boston wholesalers to inland retailers and other 
commercial intermediaries. Desperate, they peti- 
tioned the legislature in Boston for paper money, 
tender acts, stay laws, and tax relief. When rebuffed, 
they closed the courts and took up arms in the short- 
lived Shays’s Rebellion, easily the most traumatic 
event of the Confederation period. 


The rise of speculation as the investment of 
choice in the 1790s fundamentally transformed in- 
debtedness. Whether they dealt in bank stock, gov- 
ernment securities, or land, speculators stood at the 
center of a financial vortex. Their competition for 
capital drove up the interest rates they had to offer 
to investors, which in turn attracted investments 
from ever-widening circles, both demographically 
and geographically. When they failed, the effects of 
their failure rippled outward, often engulfing those 
who had loaned them money. The two financial cri- 
ses of the decade were triggered by the collapse of 
speculation schemes—the bursting of William 
Duer’s speculations in bank stock and government 
securities in 1792 and the failure of large land ven- 
tures in 1797, many of which involved Robert Mor- 
ris. The resulting economic distress far surpassed 
any that had occurred before. For the first time, nu- 
merous prominent men found themselves impris- 
oned for their debts or fugitives from their creditors. 
Their presence in the pool of insolvent debtors con- 
founded the normal expectations of social and eco- 
nomic status and altered the political dimensions of 
debtors’ relief. 


Congress eventually responded with the contro- 
versial, short-lived Bankruptcy Act of 1800: “Con- 
troversial” because it enabled debtors to escape debts 
they could not repay and granted that boon only to 
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commercial debtors whose success had allowed them 
to amass debts that were beyond the means of less 
prosperous debtors. “Short-lived” because its exten- 
sion of federal authority and its elevation of com- 
merce over agriculture made it too ideologically 
charged to survive the Jeffersonian revolution. Con- 
gress repealed the law in 1803, eighteen months be- 
fore it would have expired on its own, amid vague 
claims of abuse and fraud that were never verified. 
Nevertheless, the act demonstrated that Cotton 
Mather’s early perception that commercial debt was 
different from ordinary debt had ripened into a na- 
tional statement of the “principle” that release from 
debts was a boon reserved for capitalist entrepre- 
neurs, while simpler debtors should, by implication, 
remember the sanctity of their obligations. 


For nearly acentury after the Act of 1800, what- 
ever relief was available to debtors in the long lacu- 
nae between federal enactments was a matter of state 
law. Even that relief was uncertain. In 1814, amid 
widespread business failures and other economic dis- 
locations caused by Thomas Jefferson’s embargo, 
foreign depredations on American shipping, and the 
War of 1812, Justice Bushrod Washington of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, sitting as circuit 
judge, cast all state bankruptcy laws into doubt by 
declaring a Pennsylvania bankruptcy statute uncon- 
stitutional because it discharged debts incurred prior 
to its enactment and because Congress had exclusive 
power to legislate in the bankruptcy field. The Su- 
preme Court itself barely clarified matters five years 
later in Sturges v. Crowninshield, when it declared a 
New York relief law unconstitutional because it dis- 
charged prior debts but left uncertain the constitu- 
tionality of state laws that applied only to subse- 
quent debts. As a result, debtors and creditor alike 
faced the Panic of 1819 and the economic depression 
that followed with little to rely on when failure 
loomed. 


See also Bankruptcy Law; Currency and 
Coinage; Economic Development; 
Revolution: Impact on the Economy; 
Shays’s Rebellion; Taxation, Public 
Finance, and Public Debt. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE The 
Declaration of Independence of 1776 was both the 
culmination of a decade of protests against what 
the colonists saw as arbitrary British policies and a 
statement of political principles that shaped public 
life in the United States long after its adoption. In 
order to understand the Declaration, then, one must 
understand both the historical circumstances that 
created it as well as the influence it has had in the 
years since independence. 


BACKGROUND 

When the Second Continental Congress met in Phila- 
delphia in May 1775, the dispute between Great Brit- 
ain and its American colonies had the preceding 
month erupted into open warfare at Lexington and 
Concord. What had begun as a dispute over parlia- 
mentary taxation escalated into a conflict that would 
soon tear the British Empire apart. 


Despite the seriousness of the crisis they faced, 
many of the delegates to the Congress were still wary 
of outright independence. Instead, they wanted to 
maintain an allegiance to King George III while dis- 
avowing any connection to the British Parliament. 
As a result, even as they were preparing a military 
campaign against Quebec in the summer of 1775, 
many delegates sought reconciliation with the 
crown. 


The king played a crucial role in the escalating 
crisis. Instead of using his prerogative to disallow 
parliamentary legislation, he chose to act as a consti- 
tutional monarch and concur with Parliament in its 
attempts to control the empire. As such, the king re- 
fused to receive the Olive Branch Petition sent by 
Congress in July 1775. Rather, the following month 
he declared all of the colonies in open rebellion. In De- 
cember 1775 the king gave royal approval to the Pro- 
hibitory Act, which built on earlier restrictions on 
colonial commerce by declaring all trade with the 
colonies illegal and putting colonial shipping out of 
his protection. 


As a result of these actions by crown and Parlia- 
ment, the delegates from the two most populous col- 
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First Draft of the Declaration of Independence. Thomas Jefferson's initial draft of the Declaration of Independence was 
written in June 1776 during the Second Continental Congress. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
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The Declaration of Independence, 4 July 1776 (c. 1787-1819). John Trumbull’s painting of the Assembly Room in the 
Pennsylvania State House (now Independence Hall) was based in part on Thomas Jefferson's account of the day’s events. 
Jefferson stands at the center, surrounded by (left to right) John Adams, Roger Sherman, Robert Livingston, and Benjamin 
Franklin. They face John Hancock, who sits at the right. © BETTMANN/CORBIS. 


onies, Massachusetts and Virginia, both recom- 
mended that the Congress formally declare 
independence. In May 1776 the Congress recom- 
mended that the various colonies disavow the gov- 
erning authority of the crown and “adopt such gov- 
ernment as shall, in the opinion of the 
representatives of the people, best conduce to the 
happiness and safety of their constituents.” On 7 
June, responding to instructions from the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, its senior delegate, Richard 
Henry Lee, moved “that these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States.” At the same time as the Congress was delib- 
erating, a host of other declarations were issued by 
local and state authorities, each making the case for 
independence from the crown in similar terms. 


DRAFTING THE DECLARATION 

Due to the hesitancy of delegates from Pennsylvania 
and New York, Congress decided to put off the vote 
on Lee’s resolution until early July. However, on 11 
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June 1776 Congress appointed a small committee 
consisting of Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, Roger Sherman, and Robert Liv- 
ingston to create a draft declaration which, if ap- 
proved, would implement Lee’s call for independence. 
This committee then appointed Jefferson as the chief 
author, most likely because, as Adams argued many 
years later, he was a Virginian and thus untainted by 
the rebellious reputation of Massachusetts. As 
Adams also noted, Jefferson had acquired a reputa- 
tion within the Congress as an uncommonly gifted 
writer. 


Jefferson wrote quickly, submitting a draft to 
the committee on 28 June. The committee then made 
a few changes, mostly stylistic, and submitted it to 
Congress sitting as a committee of the whole. After 
delegates from all of the states but New York voted 
to approve Lee’s resolution for independence, Con- 
gress turned its attention to Jefferson’s Declaration, 
which they approved with changes on the evening of 
4 July. 
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The committee of the whole left Jefferson’s now- 
famous introductory paragraphs relatively un- 
touched. However, it made several changes to the 
body of Jefferson’s draft. In the process, it eliminated 
about a quarter of the text and, most scholars agree, 
significantly improved it in the process. In its final 
form, then, the Declaration of Independence was a 
collective effort, as much the work of the Congress 
as it was of Jefferson. 


The most striking change that the Congress 
made to Jefferson’s draft was its decision to eliminate 
an entire passage in which Jefferson had made a 
forceful critique of the king’s role in the Atlantic 
slave trade. According to Jefferson, the king had 
“waged cruel war against human nature itself, vio- 
lating it’s [sic] most sacred rights of life and liberty 
in the persons of a distant people. . . captivating and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere.” 
Jefferson further accused the king of using “his neg- 
ative” to prevent “every legislative attempt to pro- 
hibit or restrain this execrable commerce.” Having 
accused the king of being responsible for the slave 
trade, Jefferson, referring to the Virginia governor 
Lord Dunmore’s offer of freedom to slaves if they 
supported the crown, also accused him of “exciting 
those very people to rise in arms among us, and to 
purchase that liberty of which he has deprived them, 
by murdering the people upon whom he also obtrud- 
ed them.” 


The passage exemplified Jefferson’s ambivalence 
about slavery. Although it contained a strong moral 
condemnation of human bondage based on an argu- 
ment from natural equality, it was a critique pri- 
marily of the slave trade and not of the institution of 
slavery itself. In addition, it undermined even this 
qualified antislavery message by then condemning 
the king for inciting the slaves to seek their liberty. 


Jefferson, who was generally unhappy with the 
revisions made by the Congress, blamed the elimina- 
tion of this passage on the proslavery sentiments of 
the delegates from South Carolina and Georgia. Al- 
though this was certainly a factor, it is also likely 
that the Congress did not want to draw attention to 
the widespread colonial practice of chattel slavery in 
a document that was premised on the theory that 
“all men are created equal.” 


THE DECLARATION’S ARGUMENT 

In order to make the case for independence, the Decla- 
ration had two main parts. One was a theoretical 
preface that stated the intellectual argument upon 
which the colonists were declaring their indepen- 
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dence. It was followed by a lengthy list of colonial 
grievances against the crown. 


Intellectual foundation. The theoretical part of the 
Declaration drew heavily on John Locke’s political 
philosophy, of which Jefferson gave an uncommon- 
ly eloquent and succinct rendering. Beginning with 
the claim that “the Laws of Nature and Nature’s 
God” justified the colonies assuming a “separate and 
equal Station” among the nations of the world, Jef- 
ferson then offered his reasons for this claim: “We 
hold these Truths to be self-evident, that all Men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 


Having offered this powerful claim for equal 
rights, Jefferson—following Locke—offered a theory 
of the origins of government: “to secure these 
rights,” he argued, “Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just Powers from the 
Consent of the Governed.” Drawing again on Locke, 
Jefferson argued “that whenever any Form of Gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these Ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new Government, laying its Foundation on such 
Principles, and organizing its Powers in such Form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safe- 
ty and Happiness.” 


Although Jefferson, like Locke, held that “Pru- 
dence” dictates “that Governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient 
causes,” he argued that “when a long Train of Abuses 
and Usurpations . . . evinces a Design to reduce them 
under absolute Despotism, it is their Right, it is their 
Duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide 
new Guards for their future Security.” In this one 
sweeping paragraph, Jefferson outlined a compre- 
hensive theory of the origins and purpose of govern- 
ment, along with a justification of the colonists’ 
right to dissolve their allegiance to the crown and to 
create new governments in the several states in such 
a form as would best secure their natural rights. 


Grievances. The remainder of the Declaration is de- 
voted to a lengthy list of indictments of royal policy 
toward the colonies. Although often overlooked 
today, they were crucial to the Declaration’s argu- 
ment, as they constituted the proof that, as Jefferson 
put it, “The History of the present King of Great- 
Britain is a History of repeated Injuries and Usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct Object the Establishment of 
an absolute Tyranny over these States.” They were, 
as Jefferson insisted, the crucial “Facts” that needed 
to be “submitted to a candid World.” A careful atten- 
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tion to these grievances also provides valuable in- 
sight into the mind-set of the Revolutionaries on the 
eve of independence. 


These grievances can be grouped into several 
broad categories. The first set accused the king of vio- 
lating the rights of the colonial legislatures by, 
among other things, using his prerogative powers to 
suspend colonial laws from taking effect until he had 
approved them. It also denounced him for dissolving 
colonial legislatures because of their opposition to 
“his Invasions on the Rights of the People” and for 
then failing to call new ones in their place. 


The Declaration also accused the king of under- 
mining the independence of the colonial judiciary by 
continuing to insist that colonial judges sit at his 
pleasure instead of during good behavior, as had been 
the practice in England for most of the eighteenth 
century. In a series of further charges, many of 
which referred to the Coercive Acts directed against 
Massachusetts in 1774, the king was held responsi- 
ble for abolishing trial by jury, taxing the colonies 
without their consent, violating colonial charters, 
forcibly quartering troops in colonial homes, and 
maintaining standing armies in the colonies during 
peacetime. 


The juxtaposition of the Declaration’s theoretical 
introductory paragraphs with this lengthy list of 
specific legal grievances demonstrates the extent to 
which the American Revolutionaries were able to 
combine an intense concern for English constitution- 
al rights—many of which would appear in state and 
federal bills of rights in the decades following inde- 
pendence—with a philosophical argument for resist- 
ing constituted authority when these rights were vi- 
olated. 


Although it had eliminated Jefferson’s lengthy 
denunciation of the slave trade, the Congress retained 
his charge about royal involvement in slave revolts 
with a reference to the king having “excited domestic 
Insurrections.” In the same passage, the Congress 
also accused George III of inciting the American Indi- 
ans to make war on the colonies. Both of these ac- 
tions had served to alienate the colonists from the 
king in the years leading up to independence. 


The Congress concluded its brief against the king 
by noting that the colonists had repeatedly made 
their “British Brethren” aware of these injustices to 
no avail. Having received no redress, the Declaration 
stated that “the Representatives of the UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA . . . do, inthe Name and by Au- 
thority of the good People of these Colonies, solemn- 
ly Publish and Declare, That these United Colonies 
are, and of Right ought to be, Free and Independent 
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States.” The Declaration then contended that these 
new states were fully sovereign under the law of na- 
tions, with “full Power to levy War, conclude Peace 

. .and to do all other Acts and Things which Inde- 
pendent States may of right do.” 


Unlike earlier English and colonial petitions to 
the king, the Declaration was a truly revolutionary, 
indeed treasonous, document, proclaiming as it did 
a sundering of all allegiance to the crown. It thus re- 
quired some courage for the members of Congress to 
sign their names to it, and as the final sentence reads, 
“pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and 
our sacred Honor.” 


AFTERMATH 

After agreeing upon the final version of the Declara- 
tion on 4 July, the Congress distributed copies to the 
Continental Army, where Washington insisted that 
it be read to the troops. Beginning in Philadelphia on 
8 July, this process was repeated with civilian audi- 
ences throughout the colonies. News of the Declara- 
tion was also spread by broadsides. By the end of 
July, it had also been printed in thirty colonial news- 
papers. 

The reception that the Declaration met in Britain 
was not rapturous. Much ink was devoted to a de- 
tailed refutation of the Declaration’s specific charges 
against British authority. In addition, some com- 
mentators—influenced by a nascent skepticism 
about political arguments based on natural law— 
criticized what they saw as the philosophical inco- 
herence of Jefferson’s claims about rights and equali- 
ty in the Declaration’s opening paragraphs. Howev- 
er, the foreign reception of the Declaration outside of 
Britain was more positive. The Declaration was 
translated into many foreign languages, and starting 
in the late 1770s, it began to influence revolutionary 
movements in Europe and around the world. 


Within the new United States, the formal work 
of the Declaration was done once independence had 
been proclaimed. However, the fact that the Declara- 
tion derived its right to revolution from a political 
philosophy of equal natural rights and government 
by consent meant that its ideals could be employed 
by a multitude of groups within American society 
seeking justice. In 1848 advocates of women’s rights 
issued a declaration at Seneca Falls, New York. Ex- 
plicitly based on the Declaration of Independence, it 
proclaimed that “all men and women are created 
equal.” Also in the nineteenth century, abolitionists 
invoked the Declaration’s ideals in their crusade 
against human bondage. In turn, antebellum defend- 
ers of slavery began to attack the Declaration and the 
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very idea of equal natural rights. In response to these 
proslavery arguments, Abraham Lincoln, with great 
eloquence, made the Declaration into a moral stan- 
dard for judging existing society, calling it “the lead- 
ing principle—the sheet anchor of American republi- 
canism.” In this guise, the Declaration has continued 
to shape the nature of political debate in the United 
States into the twenty-first century. 


See also Continental Congresses; Jefferson, 
Thomas. 
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DECORATIVE ARTS See Art and American 
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DEISM Many members of the founding genera- 
tion of 1776 would have understood the reference to 
“the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God” as the 
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source of their rights not in terms of orthodox Chris- 
tianity but in the context of the Enlightenment’s dis- 
course of Deism. Deism originated more than a cen- 
tury earlier in England as a somewhat loosely defined 
pattern of beliefs that had evolved from liberal Chris- 
tianity, the Newtonian description of a material uni- 
verse apparently ruled by rational law, and the em- 
pirical description by John Locke (1632-1704) of 
human reason. Deists came in a variety of shades of 
opinion and belief, from believers in a rational Deity 
who were content to remain within the confines of 
a traditional denomination to anticlerical skeptics. 
There was no Deist church, although the Unitarian- 
ism that emerged at the end of the eighteenth century 
was imbued with much of the Deist spirit, and when 
Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) came to define “Deist” 
in his Dictionary (1755), he could only offer the high- 
ly generalized description of “a man who follows no 
particular religion but only acknowledges the exis- 
tence of God, without any other article of faith.” 


DEISTIC BELIEFS 

There was rather more to Deism than that, however, 
and Deists shared to one extent or another several 
central beliefs. Common to all Deists was the belief 
in a rational creator of a rational, orderly universe 
governed by laws that could be understood by rea- 
soning human beings. The laws of motion of Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727) suggested for his contempo- 
raries the reality of a universe that operated in pre- 
dictable, mechanical fashion, like a clock as some saw 
it, and that consequently seemed to be the work of 
God as the Supreme Artificer. Christian thinkers were 
quick to integrate the new science into an older theo- 
logical worldview by insisting that biblical revealed 
truth was independent of the truth of the so-called 
book of nature, which complemented and confirmed 
it. Thus, Cotton Mather could publish his Christian 
Philosopher (1720), which praised the rational design 
of the natural world and at the same time maintained 
belief in God’s direct providential intrusion into the 
events of the natural world. Deists departed from ex- 
ponents of natural religion, however, by rejecting the 
possibility of miracles and other supernatural inter- 
ventions into the natural, created world. The title of 
English Deist John Toland’s famous work, Christian- 
ity Not Mysterious (1696), suggested as much from 
the very first page and went on to call into question 
the authority of many parts of the Bible itself. Mat- 
thew Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation: or, 
the Gospel a Republication of the Religion of Nature 
(1730), a book often referred to as “the Deist’s bible,” 
seemed to obviate the need for the Bible at all. 
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DEISM AND RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 

Deists followed up on these ideas by asserting that 
the God of the Creation was the deity worshipped by 
all religions regardless of sect or denomination. They 
also insisted, as Anthony Collins did in his Discourse 
of Free-Thinking (1713), on the right of individuals to 
think for themselves on matters of religion and to 
publish their opinions freely. Deists followed Locke 
in calling for religious toleration, the notion that 
since religious opinion is a private matter the state, 
while possibly authorizing an official church, ought 
to tolerate at least all shades of Christian opinion. In 
the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom (1786), 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison extended this 
idea to its logical conclusion by demanding that the 
state separate itself entirely from supporting reli- 
gion, either by raising taxes to support churches or 
by compelling people “to frequent or support any re- 
ligious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever.” If 
Jefferson and Madison were in advance of many of 
their fellow citizens about the separation of church 
and state, they were not alone in defending religious 
toleration. A large number of Virginians, like George 
Washington and many other members of the gentry, 
shared liberal notions of a deistical sort. Jefferson had 
remarked in his Notes on the State of Virginia (1785), 
“it does me no injury for my neighbour to say there 
are twenty gods, or no god. It neither picks my pock- 
et nor breaks my leg” (Writings, p. 285). He advised 
his nephew, Peter Carr, in 1787, to “Read the bible 
then, as you would read Livy or Tacitus... . You 
must lay aside all prejudice on both sides, & neither 
believe nor reject anything because other persons or 
descriptions of persons have rejected or believed it. 
Your own reason is the only oracle given to you by 
heaven” (Writings, p. 902). Jefferson may here have 
been echoing the words of another American Deist, 
Ethan Allen, whose Reason the Only Oracle of Man had 
appeared in 1784. 


AMERICAN DEISTS 

Jefferson’s comment in Notes on the State of Virginia 
about his hypothetical neighbor’s faith caused him 
to be attacked by Federalist ministers in the election 
of 1800 as an atheist, and the ideas of Deists were 
often conflated by their critics with those of atheists, 
as in Richard Bentley’s 1692 Boyle lecture, The Folly 
of Atheism and (What Is Now Called) Deism. Deists 
could find themselves being led by the oracle of rea- 
son into socially inconvenient situations. Benjamin 
Franklin, perhaps the first notable American Deist, 
was already questioning his youthful indoctrination 
into New England orthodoxy when as a typesetter in 
London he worked on an edition of William Wollas- 
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ton’s The Religion of Nature Delineated (1724). Frank- 
lin used Wollaston’s own assumptions about an or- 
derly nature as the work of a rational creator to 
overturn Wollaston’s arguments about human 
agency and ethical responsibility. Franklin’s A Disser- 
tation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain 
(1725) denied human free will and ethical responsi- 
bility and argued that “since there is no such Thing 
as Free-Will in Creatures, there can be neither Merit 
nor Demerit in Creatures” (Writings, p. 62). At the 
conclusion of the Dissertation, Franklin admitted that 
“the Doctrine here advanc’d, if it were to be pub- 
lish’d, would meet with but an indifferent Reception” 
(Writings, p. 71). Franklin did publish the disserta- 
tion; later, in his Autobiography he admitted that this 
was one of his youthful “errata.” 


If Franklin was indeed serious about the ideas in 
the Dissertation, he backed away from them in later 
years. However, he did not ally himself to any partic- 
ular church in Philadelphia but contributed to minis- 
ters and congregations of various denominations on 
the grounds that they all could exert a good influence 
on public morals and that each paid tribute to the 
same deity. Deists before the American Revolution 
did not tend to publicly criticize orthodox forms of 
Christianity but held their beliefs as a private matter. 
Jefferson refused to respond to the attacks on his pre- 
sumed atheism, although he sought to reassure 
friends that he was indeed, by his own lights at least, 
a Christian. He sent to a few close friends, including 
Benjamin Rush (not himself a Deist), the Unitarian 
Joseph Priestley, and John Adams, who shared Jef- 
ferson’s Deist inclinations, copies of his “Syllabus of 
an Estimate of the Merit of the Doctrines of Jesus” 
(1803), which praised Jesus as a moral philosopher, 
but he also asked these friends to keep the “Syllabus” 
to themselves. Earlier Deists in England and America 
had, as a consequence of their belief in reason as an 
adequate guide to religious belief, frequently ex- 
pressed criticism of the Bible, at least in its accounts 
of miracles that defied the ordinary workings of na- 
ture. Jefferson’s “Syllabus” and his later scissors edit 
of the Gospels, “The Life and Morals of Jesus,” at- 
tempted to build upon this critique of the Bible by 
presenting Christ as a rational moralist, eliminating 
the miracles and foregrounding the Sermon on the 
Mount. Published in the twentieth century as The Jef- 
ferson Bible, this text was for his private use during 
his life or for a few friends who understood and sym- 
pathized with his beliefs. He could express his hostili- 
ty to “priestcraft” in private letters, accusing the 
“priests” of abusing “the pure and holy doctrines of 
their master,” but like his rational reading of the 
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Bible, he confined his anticlerical comments to pri- 
vate letters. 


Other Deists in the years after the Revolution 
were not so shy about expressing their criticism of 
the Bible and their anticlerical sentiments. Ethan 
Allen, the former Green Mountain Boy, interpreted 
the Bible with the aid only of his own reason and a 
dictionary. His Reason the Only Oracle of Man found 
it to be a book full of scientific absurdities, supersti- 
tious fancies, and “arbitrary impositions upon the 
tribes of Israel.” More heated controversy resulted 
from the publication of the two parts of Thomas 
Paine’s The Age of Reason (1794-1795). Paine’s text 
received a much wider circulation than Allen’s. It 
was much more aggressively polemical than Allen’s 
text, and, more important, Paine was a notorious 
radical closely associated with the French Revolution. 
The earlier Deists had found their inspiration in the 
less politically engaged English writers, but critics of 
Deism in the 1790s saw in Allen and Paine the specter 
of the French atheism that threatened traditional 
faith, moral order, and political stability. The most 
active radical Deist in 1790s America is probably the 
least familiar. Elihu Palmer, a onetime Presbyterian 
minister, espoused increasingly liberal interpreta- 
tions of the Bible and eventually became a sort of 
Deist circuit rider. He traveled through the eastern 
seaboard states preaching the Deist message, found- 
ing what were called Deistical Societies and editing 
Deistic newspapers such as The Temple of Reason. Un- 
like earlier Deists who shrouded their opinions in 
gentlemanly privacy, Paine and Palmer appealed to 
artisans and workers, further outraging orthodox 
Federalist ministers. 


Palmer’s masterwork, Principles of Nature, or a 
Development of the Moral Causes of Happiness and Mis- 
ery among the Human Species (1801), appeared five 
years before his death. Deism as an active force lasted 
hardly longer. Jefferson had prophesied that within 
a generation all Americans would become Unitari- 
ans, but rational Christianity had little appeal in the 
face of the emotional force of the Second Great 
Awakening, and Palmer’s Deistical Societies aside, 
Deism never found an adequate institutional form. 
Liberal denominations like the Unitarians and the 
Universalists adopted some Deist principles, but after 
Allen, Paine, and Palmer put their stamp on Deism, 
no religious body would admit to being Deist. The 
liberal traditions of Deism left their mark on Ameri- 
can culture, however, in the form of the principle of 
separation of church and state and the phenomenon 
of a pluralistic religious culture. 
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See also Franklin, Benjamin; Jefferson, 
Thomas; Paine, Thomas; Rationalism; 
Religion: The Founders and Religion; 
Unitarianism and Universalism. 
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Frank Shuffelton 


DELAWARE By the start of the French and Indian 
War in 1754, Delaware had already been an English 
colony for ninety years. It was not included in the 
Albany Plan of Union, which was proposed by some 
American colonists the same year. However, the col- 
ony did participate in the First and Second Continen- 
tal Congresses. Delaware approved the Declaration of 
Independence on 2 July 1776. In August and Sep- 
tember of that year, Delaware wrote its own consti- 
tution. During the Revolutionary War, Delaware 
was the site of one minor battle. On 3 September 
1777, Delaware militia attacked English soldiers 
marching to Philadelphia at the Battle of Cooch’s 
Bridge. 

After independence, Delaware ratified the Articles 
of Confederation in 1779 and became the first state 
to ratify the federal Constitution, doing so on 7 De- 
cember 1787. Between 1790 and 1830, Delaware’s 
population grew by nearly 30 percent. In 1790, the 
total population was 59,096. In succeeding decennial 
censuses, the total state population increased from 
64,273 in 1800 to 72,674 in 1810 to 72,749 in 1820 
to 76,748 in 1830. Though a slave state, Delaware’s 
free black population increased from 3,899 to 15,855 
in the forty years between 1790 and 1830, while the 
number of slaves decreased from 8,887 to 3,292 over 
the same duration. The latter trend is partially ex- 
plained by the state constitution’s prohibition on im- 
porting slaves into the state and by the presence of 
active abolition societies, which were first established 
in Dover and Wilmington in 1788. 
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Native Americans inhabited the Delaware area 
for hundreds of years before European migration. 
Although there was some presence of the Nanticoke 
tribe, the largest American Indian population includ- 
ed members of the Lenape group, later renamed the 
Delaware by European settlers. Delaware Indians in 
fact comprised three groups, the Munsee, the Un- 
alachtigo, and the Unami. William Penn signed a 
treaty of friendship with the Delaware confederation 
in 1682. Later, however, other tribes and the English 
forced the relocation of most Delaware Indians to 
areas west of the Mississippi River. 


The growth of political parties in Delaware was 
shaped by the personalities of leaders, contentious is- 
sues of the era, and by the development of national 
parties. Prior to the founding of the Democratic 
Party, Delaware strongly backed Federalist candi- 
dates. Between 1789 and 1828, Delaware voters 
elected ten Federalist and three Democratic Republi- 
can governors. At the presidential level, state electors 
endorsed Federalist candidates in every election until 
1820, when James Monroe outpolled John Quincy 
Adams. 


See also American Indians: Middle Atlantic; 
Politics: Political Parties. 
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Samuel B. Hoff 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICANS The Democrat- 
ic Republicans, sometimes known as Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans, and the Federalists created a vaguely de- 
fined, ramshackle first party system that played an 
important role in the politics of the new nation and 
several of its states between the early 1790s and the 
early 1820s. Frequently described as the democratic, 
liberal, republican, and secular alternative to the aris- 
tocratic, conservative, and religiously oriented Feder- 
alists, the Democratic Republicans have often been 
perceived as an extension of the ideas and ideals of 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and other fig- 
ures. However, this essay, instead of focusing on 
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Democratic Republican Campaign Poster. This emblem 
adorned a poster that circulated in 1816 in support of 
James Monroe, the Democratic Republican candidate for 
president. Monroe ran against Rufus King, the Federalist 
candidate. THE GRANGER COLLECTION, NEW YORK. 


their famous leaders, will examine rank-and-file 
Democratic Republicans, the party’s relatively weak 
organizational structure, and its position on impor- 
tant national and state issues. It will also consider the 
centrality of war and foreign relations to the party’s 
development and eventual fragmentation. 


SUPPORTERS 

A complex amalgam of sectional, class, ethnic, and 
cultural interests supported the Democratic Republi- 
cans. In the national elections between 1792 and 
1816, they completely controlled the western states 
of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, along with Geor- 
gia in the Deep South. After 1800 they dominated 
South Carolina and, during the entire period with 
relatively minor exceptions, both Virginia and North 
Carolina. They had to contest Maryland with the 
Federalists and failed to carry Delaware. At the other 
extreme, New England remained Federalist territory, 
with the Democratic Republicans carrying only a mi- 
nority of the congressional elections. Also, with the 
exception of 1804 and 1816, they lost all the New 
England states to the Federalists in presidential elec- 
tions, except for Vermont in 1808 and 1812. Victory 
or defeat depended upon the mid-Atlantic states, 
where a decision for George Clinton or for his neph- 
ew DeWitt Clinton in Pennsylvania would have 
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made the uncle the vice president in 1792 and his 
nephew president in 1812. A victory in this state for 
John Adams in 1800 would have given him a second 
term as president. Jefferson, on the other hand, could 
have won the presidency in 1796 by carrying New 
York. 


The same sectional patterns determined state 
politics. The Democratic Republicans controlled the 
western states and, barring a few elections, the entire 
South except Maryland and Delaware—where the 
Federalists remained dominant. In New England the 
Federalists usually won. Even when voter turnout 
reached extremely high levels in the gubernatorial 
elections of Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire before and during the War of 1812 
(1812-1815), levels that matched those under the 
second party system, the Federalists remained closely 
competitive. In Pennsylvania the Democratic Repub- 
licans, after winning the closely contested election of 
1798, lost to an independent candidate supported by 
the Federalists in 1808, but they had little difficulty 
winning the 1805, 1811, and 1814 gubernatorial 
elections. In New York, after losing to John Jay in 
1795 and 1798, they bounced back with a victory 
for George Clinton in the gubernatorial election of 
1801; three years later Morgan Lewis, a Democratic 
Republican, defeated Aaron Burr. Despite Federalist 
opposition that received from 42 percent to 48 per- 
cent of the vote, they won the remaining gubernato- 
rial elections between 1801 and 1816. 


While sectional patterns became relatively clear, 
it is more difficult to associate the Democratic Repub- 
licans with specific class, ethnic, or cultural groups. 
Virtually everyone in the West and Georgia, regard- 
less of these variables, voted for the Democratic Re- 
publicans, as did the great majority in most elections 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. In these states the elite, 
whether planters, the wealthy, or speculators, re- 
mained firmly aboard the Democratic Republican 
victory wagon. In contested states, the Democratic 
Republicans received support from merchants, man- 
ufacturers, gentlemen farmers, and Revolutionary 
worthies, as well as votes from yeomen farmers and 
immigrants. In New England both Democratic Re- 
publicans and Federalists turned themselves into 
popular parties in the period after 1807. Scattered 
data indicates that immigrants and poorer electors in 
coastal cities tended to vote for Democratic Republi- 
cans, but even there the Federalists received support 
from a significant proportion of these groups. In 
New England, especially Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts and perhaps in New Hampshire and Vermont, 
the Democratic Republicans received support from 
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Baptists and other religious denominations that be- 
lieved themselves harmed by the peculiar state-local- 
Congregational Church establishment, and in Maine 
(then part of Massachusetts) the Democratic Repub- 
licans won the support of many who contested the 
land titles of wealthy speculators. But the overall pic- 
ture indicates a much more complex portrait than 
the conventional one, which sketches aristocratic 
Federalists battling yeoman and artisan Democratic 
Republicans. 


ORGANIZATION 

The Democratic Republicans provided some cohesion 
to this mixture of sectional, group, and individual in- 
terests through organizations, legislative cohesion, 
patronage, and a powerful press. At the national 
level they organized a congressional caucus in 1800 
that made significant nominations for the vice presi- 
dency that year and in 1804, 1812, and 1816 and 
that selected James Monroe as their presidential can- 
didate over William H. Crawford in 1816. Organiza- 
tion in the Senate and the House resulted in cohesive 
voting patters among Democratic Republican mem- 
bers of Congress during the battle over Jay’s Treaty 
(1794) in 1795; the divisions from 1797 through 
1801 resulting from the Quasi-War with France 
(1798-1800) and the election of 1800; the 1808— 
1809 session, which bowed to Federalist and faction- 
al Democratic Republican pressure and repealed the 
embargo; the sessions leading into the declaration of 
war in 1812; and those during the war itself. Cohe- 
sion among the Democratic Republicans broke down 
after the war and during periods when the Federalists 
found themselves unable to offer effective opposi- 
tion. 


The Democratic Republicans were best organized 
in the contested states. Legislative caucuses selected 
gubernatorial and other candidates, and in some in- 
stances party structure ran down into congressional 
districts and counties. The Democratic Republicans 
also attracted seemingly nonpartisan organizations 
to their cause. Ethnic associations, fraternal organi- 
zations such as the Tammany Society, and the Dem- 
ocratic Republican societies of the mid-1790s are 
merely examples of the large numbers of organiza- 
tions that often allied themselves with the Democrat- 
ic Republicans. In states where they faced little or no 
opposition, the Democratic Republicans did not need 
to generate much organization. 


A powerful press supported the Democratic Re- 
publicans. Many well-known editors continued their 
anti-British rhetoric after the Revolution and sup- 
ported the Democratic Republicans when they 
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emerged in the 1790s. From their beginning, Demo- 
cratic Republicans always had key newspapers in the 
national capitals of Philadelphia and Washington 
and in most of the state capitals and leading towns. 
The papers and their editors created a network that 
distributed news, propaganda, and ideology to Dem- 
ocratic Republican voters and leaders. Patronage 
overlapped with the press as the national and state 
governments distributed printing contracts to edi- 
tors and jobs, at various levels, to party supporters. 
Patronage sometimes created difficulties as party fac- 
tions battled for contracts and jobs. While nowhere 
near the strength of later political organizations, the 
Democratic Republicans helped begin a process that 
would be further developed by the Whigs and Demo- 
crats. 


ISSUES 

These somewhat haphazardly organized Democratic 
Republicans took identifiable positions on a wide 
range of national and state issues. In 1790 and 1791 
a group of former Federalists, led by James Madison, 
opposed the efforts of Alexander Hamilton to assume 
state debts and charter a public-private Bank of the 
United States. They and many former anti- 
Federalists joined together to oppose what they con- 
sidered excessive taxation. Furthermore, during the 
bitter battles over the Quasi-War with France, they 
supported the freedoms of the Bill of Rights against 
efforts to pass and then to enforce the Sedition Act 
(1798) and also continued their opposition to in- 
creased expenditure for an enlarged army and navy. 
When they came to power in 1801, they let the Sedi- 
tion Act die, repealed a new judiciary act that estab- 
lished circuit courts, failed to renew bankruptcy leg- 
islation, cut expenditures for the army and navy, 
and eliminated direct and excise taxes. The imple- 
mentation of their early policies reached a high point 
when they refused to recharter the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States in 1811. 


They then discovered that waging a successful 
war required an expansion of national power. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812 they raised taxes, resorted to 
borrowing, and attempted to strengthen military 
and naval forces. This new initiative continued after 
the war, and during the famous 1815-1816 session 
of Congress, the Democratic Republicans—aided by 
the evaporation of foreign policy as a major issue and 
the splintering of Federalist opposition—took a new 
tack and passed legislation that chartered a Second 
Bank of the United States, imposed a small protective 
tariff, backed programs for a more powerful peace- 
time army and navy, provided for new coastal forti- 
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fications, and gave aid to the states for internal 
improvements. Those Democratic Republicans sup- 
porting these policies were by 1817 well on their 
way to becoming National Republicans, while those 
who remained loyal to their previous values consid- 
ered themselves to be the true and Old Republicans. 


During this period the states made most of the 
important political decisions. The supposedly more 
democratic Democratic Republicans gave similar 
backing to bills for gradually ending slavery in New 
York (1799) and New Jersey (1804) than did their 
Federalist opponents. They also gave little attention 
to strengthening the legal and political status of 
women; did little to amend or reform state constitu- 
tions; and, except in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
gave little support to efforts to expand the suffrage. 
They did attempt to dismantle the complex state and 
town congregational establishment, and in Massa- 
chusetts they gave assistance to the residents of the 
Maine district who opposed the claims of land specu- 
lators. In some states they attempted to modify the 
judicial system and reduce the power of judges. They 
had little enmity toward banking or internal im- 
provement projects chartered by the states. They 
also, despite the rhetoric of Thomas Jefferson, gave 
relatively little assistance to establishing and funding 
systems of public education. Like their opponents, 
they kept taxes low and had little hesitation in using 
state libel laws to attempt to silence those of their edi- 
torial opponents who were most offensive to the 
Democratic Republicans. 


The Democratic Republicans backed measures 
that favored the expansion of the new nation at the 
expense of foreign powers and native tribes, and sup- 
ported American commerce against the Barbary 
States. Democratic Republican presidents purchased 
Louisiana in 1803, recognized a coup that seized the 
Spanish portion of eastern Louisiana in 1811, put 
pressure on Spain to cede Florida, and mounted a 
frustrated effort to seize Canada in 1812. At the same 
time they pressed for treaties with the native tribes 
that would surrender their land to the United States 
and backed efforts by William Henry Harrison, the 
territorial governor of Indiana, to seize control of 
large areas in the Northwest. During the War of 
1812 James Madison, the second Democratic Repub- 
lican president, supported the efforts of both Harri- 
son and Jackson to destroy Native American military 
power in both the Northwest and Southwest and 
concluded treaties that seized a large portion of their 
lands. 


In the first years of the nineteenth century and 
again in 1815, Democratic Republican presidents 
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sent naval expeditions against the Barbary powers to 
support American commerce in the Mediterranean, 
and they pleased their southern slaveholding sup- 
porters by refusing to recognize Haiti, the Western 
Hemisphere’s second republic, which had been creat- 
ed by a massive slave insurrection. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

Differences over foreign policy overshadowed other 
differences between the two parties at both the na- 
tional and state levels in defining the distinctive posi- 
tion of the Democratic Republicans. They supported 
the French Revolution even when the revolutionaries 
became involved in a war with most of the other Eu- 
ropean powers. During the early 1790s, they argued 
that the ideology of the French Revolution should be 
supported by good republicans. They accused their 
Federalist opponents, who seemed lukewarm toward 
the revolution, of being disguised aristocrats who 
planned to turn the new nation into a pale copy of 
William Pitt the Younger’s Great Britain. Even when 
the Directory and Napoleon dampened Democratic 
Republican enthusiasm about the French and the di- 
rection of their revolution, the party remained criti- 
cal and suspicious of the British; Democratic Republi- 
cans claimed that Britain used its hostility to France 
to control and even harm the rapidly growing com- 
merce of the United States. During the years between 
1795 and 1800, the Federalists used confrontation 
with France as grounds for supporting a larger army 
and navy and for passing the Alien and Sedition Acts 
(1798). 


The Convention of 1800 ending the war with 
France, Jefferson’s election victory that year, and 
peace in Europe temporarily removed foreign policy 
as a central issue and led to a brief period of almost 
complete Democratic Republican hegemony. But re- 
sumption of the world war and efforts by the British 
and French to throttle each other’s commerce led to 
increasing tension. The British, having more oppor- 
tunity to harm American commerce and to impress 
American sailors, again became the target of Demo- 
cratic Republican hostility. Confrontation boiled over 
with the Chesapeake affair in 1807, which led to Jef- 
ferson’s embargo, designed to protect commerce by 
preventing trade. This ended when the resurrection 
of the Federalist Party led to divisions among the 
Democratic Republicans, which in turn resulted in 
the repeal of the embargo and its replacement with 
nonintercourse legislation. The Democratic Republi- 
cans hoped to use this approach to force either or 
both the French and British to cease their assault on 
American shipping. These efforts failed and led to a 
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declaration of war against Great Britain in June 
1812. The war led to an intensification of partisan 
politics, American defeats, and substantial changes in 
Democratic Republican policies. The Treaty of Ghent 
ended the war but did not achieve any of the war’s 
goals. The defeat of the French in early 1814, Napo- 
leon’s return from exile and defeat in 1815, and the 
conclusion of the War of 1812 the same year elimi- 
nated partisanship from much less vital foreign poli- 
cy issues that had provided the Democratic Republi- 
cans with their basic reason for being since the early 
1790s. The relaxation of partisan tensions led to the 
twilight of the Federalist Party, the end of the Demo- 
cratic Republican Party, and the fading away of the 
first party system. 


See also Alien and Sedition Acts; Bank of the 
United States; Election of 1796; Election 
of 1800; Embargo; Federalist Party; 
Internal Improvements; Jay’s Treaty; 
Newspapers; Politics: Political Patronage; 
Presidency, The: Thomas Jefferson; 
Presidency, The: James Madison; 
Presidency, The: James Monroe; Quasi- 
War with France; Tariff Politics; War of 
1812. 
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DEMOCRATIZATION The process of creating, 
extending, and sustaining democracy has intrigued 
observers since the end of the eighteenth century, 
when democratic revolutions and movements broke 
out in America, France, and other parts of Europe. 
The failure of many of these early democratic revolu- 
tions has provoked further interest in the specific and 
the general reasons for democracy’s few initial suc- 
cesses and many failures. The American democratic 
experiment became the subject of intense scrutiny to 
determine whether it was the harbinger or the excep- 
tion to the European political future. For this reason 
Alexis de Tocqueville, the French writer and politician 
who visited the United States in the 1830s, turned his 
attention from American prisons to consider why 
and to what extent American democracy had suc- 
ceeded. In Democracy in America (1835, 1840), 
Tocqueville took a surprisingly modern, empirical 
approach to explaining American democratization, 
paying particular attention to the underlying civic 
culture of the United States. Since Tocqueville’s time, 
American democratization has been at the center of 
the debate as to whether popularly elected govern- 
ments were replicable from one culture to another. 


THEORIES OF DEMOCRATIZATION 
Later-nineteenth-century observers took a more de- 
tached and theoretical approach to the idea of democ- 
racy and democratization. The utilitarians, particu- 
larly the English philosopher John Stuart Mill, 
produced what Joseph Schumpeter later called the 
“classical doctrine of democracy”: this was primarily 
concerned with describing the sources of authority 
and the purpose of government in democratic re- 
gimes. The utilitarians saw democracy’s source of 
authority in popular consent, and the purpose of 
democratic government was the collective good. Al- 
though popular consent and the common good 
seemed eminently rational and achievable goals be- 
fore World War I, these goals seemed far more naive 
and utopian to the social scientists who wrote about 
democracy at the onset of World War II, when the 
West was beset by the perils of totalitarianism. 


Writing in 1942, Schumpeter rejected the classi- 
cal doctrine of democracy as too reliant on the object 
of the collective good based on utilitarian reason. 
Schumpeter and other postwar social scientists 
urged a focus on the procedures common to democ- 
racies instead. This they judged to be a more “objec- 
tive” approach to understanding democracy and de- 
mocratization. During the cold war, amid the heated 
competition between the Soviet-style “people’s de- 
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mocracies” and those of the West, the procedural 
school developed a set of common characteristics 
that they said defined functioning as opposed to 
sham democracy. 


Although Robert A. Dahl has attempted to com- 
bine proceduralism with an informed, normative de- 
scription of democracy, most social scientists con- 
cerned with democratization have followed the 
procedural approach of Samuel P. Huntington. Ac- 
cording to Huntington, a democracy is a state in 
which the “most powerful collective decision mak- 
ers” are chosen in “honest and periodic elections.” 
Moreover, in a democracy, “virtually” the entire 
adult population is eligible to participate. 


Although accused by his critics of being simplis- 
tic, Huntington has maintained that his definition’s 
simplicity is essential to understand democracy and 
democratization on a global scale. The proceduralists 
argue that what is most important is often cast in 
much wider terms, encompassing such values as lib- 
erty and freedom but rejecting particularistic notions 
like a “civic culture” that determines the extent of de- 
mocracy in a particular place. 


Since the end of the cold war, some procedural- 
ists have been accused of determinism in arguing 
that certain conditions inevitably bring about the 
emergence of democratic regimes. Francis Fukuyama 
has come in for some of this criticism, arguing for 
the global triumph of liberal democracy, which ac- 
cording to his definition must have electoral competi- 
tion, attendance to market forces, and “judicial 
rights.” 


Huntington has argued that democratization 
has occurred in three historic waves: the First Wave, 
from 1828 to 1926, occurred after the extension of 
American suffrage and continued until after World 
War I, when it encompassed all of Western Europe, 
North America, and Australasia. The second wave of 
democratization occurred in the midst and the after- 
math of World War II, from 1942 to 1962. It re- 
stored democracy to Western Europe and planted 
democratic regimes in the former European colonies 
of Africa, the Middle East, and the Indian subconti- 
nent. The Third Wave, from 1991 to the present, fol- 
lowed the end of the cold war, and included the coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe, some of the 
states within the former Soviet Union, and most of 
the countries in Latin America. By the beginning of 
the twenty-first century, all the states in Europe 
with the exception of Ukraine and Belarus claimed to 
be democratically elected regimes. Similarly in Latin 
America, outside of the Caribbean, all of the states 
claimed to be democratic, to one degree or another. 
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DEMOCRATIZATION IN AMERICA 

Oriented toward empirical evidence rather than theo- 
ry building, American historians have taken a more 
nuanced approach than the proceduralists in consid- 
ering democratization in the United States. Histori- 
ans have typically focused on two related aspects of 
democratization: political participation, as measured 
by voter turnout, and political power, as measured 
by sociological patterns in officeholding and commu- 
nity leadership. 


In the mid-twentieth century, it was standard to 
date the beginnings of democratization to 1828, with 
the election of Andrew Jackson and the dawn of the 
so-called Age of the Common Man. Over the next 
half-century, historians greatly complicated this 
simplistic narrative. In the 1960s William Nisbet 
Chambers and David Hackett Fischer argued that de- 
mocratization in voting actually began with the 
competition of the first party system, between the 
Hamiltonian Federalists and the Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans. Since then the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety’s First Democracy Project has amassed new vot- 
ing data showing that voter turnout in Federalist vs. 
Republican elections sometimes surpassed 70 percent 
of the total adult male population, a rate of sustained 
participation that no European state achieved until 
nearly the end of the nineteenth century. By some 
measures, then, the first wave of democratization 
began in the late eighteenth century and was practi- 
cally complete by the time of Andrew Jackson's pres- 
idency. 


Other historians have taken issue with this idea, 
arguing that democratization awaited the competi- 
tive national parties of the 1830s and 1840s, the 
Whigs and Democrats. Historians like Ronald P. For- 
misano and William G. Shade have described some of 
the practices of the earlier Jefferson-era politics as 
predemocratic, or what Formisano has called a “def- 
erential-participant” culture dominated by local no- 
tables with little input from ordinary citizens. The 
social historians Glenn Altschuler and Stuart Blumin 
have gained some adherents for the argument that 
ordinary voters were indifferent to party politics 
even during the supposed mid-nineteenth-century 
heyday of the mass political parties. Altschuler and 
Blumin built on an older tradition, dating back to the 
writings of the great postwar historians Richard 
Hofstadter and Lee Benson, which debunked the so- 
called Age of the Common Man. According to these 
scholars, the rhetoric of the Jacksonian era was a 
cynical charade of powerful elites to flatter their infe- 
riors. 
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A similarly complex picture has emerged con- 
cerning the democratization of political power in 
early America. Ardent debunkers of “Jacksonian de- 
mocracy” like Edward Pessen argued that the ante- 
bellum United States groaned under the almost un- 
broken rule of nearly hereditary regional elites 
whose roots dated back to the colonial period. Sidney 
Aronson’s study of federal officeholding more or less 
substantiated this idea. From John Adams to Andrew 
Jackson, high national, state, and local officeholders 
largely came from the same wealthy, educated class 
that they always had. 


At the same time, historians have found a good 
deal of evidence for incremental change. Clearly the 
intensifying demands of democratic politics drove 
some of the gentleman politicians of the founding era 
(and their sons) from the fray. Numerous scholars 
have commented on the apparent professionalization 
of politics in the early nineteenth century, as less so- 
cially and intellectually gifted politicians who ex- 
pected to make their livings in politics became much 
more predominant than they had been in the days of 
Jefferson and Washington. Sean Wilentz has written 
of the “embourgoisement” of American politics, noting 
that by Jacksonian times, wealth and professional 
success could as easily allow entry into the political 
as the family connections that were formerly essen- 
tial. Jeffrey L. Pasley has upheld a more genuine but 
also compartmentalized form of democratization by 
pointing to the more than seventy newspaper editors 
appointed to office by Andrew Jackson and the hun- 
dreds more elected or appointed after that. In the 
North, most of these editor-officeholders were for- 
mer journeymen printers or hardscrabble rural law- 
yers with little formal education, making their eleva- 
tion a real advance for common men, if not the 
Common Man in general. 


In the most systematic study of these matters 
yet produced, Whitman H. Ridgway analyzed politi- 
cal leadership in local communities, using Maryland 
as his test case. Ridgway argued that traditional oli- 
garchies continued their domination in relatively ho- 
mogeneous areas such as the rural South. More di- 
verse and economically dynamic locations like the 
city of Baltimore underwent a specialization of lead- 
ership rather than full-out democratization. After 
the 1820s, the “wealthy and prominent men” who 
had controlled the oligarchic politics of earlier eras 
increasingly “eschewed direct competition in the po- 
litical realm in favor of concentrating their energies 
in other specialized areas” such as private business, 
where the real power increasingly lay. Although the 
old oligarchs continued to wield great influence be- 
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hind the scenes, during the Jacksonian era they 
learned to share public power with other men whose 
status was based more on ability and effort than 
wealth and family connections. The result was a sys- 
tem of plural oligarchies that Ridgway labels “pol- 
yarchy.” 


At the start of the twenty-first century, the de- 
bate among historians over democratization has 
moved beyond questions of officeholding and adult 
male voter turnout. A new wave of political history 
has sought to broaden the definition of democracy to 
include a much wider range of behaviors that should 
be redefined as political. Historians have shown that 
those on the margins of formal politics or even ex- 
cluded from citizenship altogether—including land- 
less laborers, free people of color, and women of all 
social classes—found ways of making their interests 
felt in the public sphere of the early nineteenth centu- 
ry. David Waldstreicher and Simon Newman have 
shown that parades, street demonstrations, and riots 
had their place in a rambunctious political culture 
only beginning to define who was let in and who was 
left out of this raucous popular scramble for a voice. 


Scholars who analyze political language have 
also discovered the critical importance that changes 
in rhetorical style played in transforming the United 
States into a more democratic political culture in the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century. Ameri- 
can political rhetoric on the printed page took on the 
spontaneous, emphatic quality of the stump speech. 
Politicians and editors found it necessary to commu- 
nicate with a mass audience that needed to be in- 
formed as well as interested. The result was a sim- 
pler, cruder, starker—more democratic—mode of 
discourse. 


Women’s historians have made it clear that 
women’s role in the early nineteenth century re- 
mained a public one that exercised critical influence 
on reform movements, the operations of govern- 
ment, and even the party politics from which they 
were Officially excluded. Women as suffrage advo- 
cates, society hostesses, abolitionist activists, and 
plantation mistresses exercised a powerful role in 
politics even if formal democratization for women 
had to wait until a later century. 


See also America and the World; American 
Character and Identity; Citizenship; Class: 
Overview; Democratic Republicans; 
Election of 1828; European Influences: 
Enlightenment Thought; Federalist Party; 
Founding Fathers; Government; Indi- 
vidualism; Jackson, Andrew; Liberty; 
Natural Rights; People of America; 
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Politics; Popular Sovereignty; Presidency, 
The; Women: Political Participation. 
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Jeffrey L. Pasley 
Andrew W. Robertson 


DEMOGRAPHY Rapid, unprecedented popula- 
tion growth was the salient feature of American de- 
mography from 1754 to 1829. The astounding ex- 
pansion of that interval came about primarily 
through exceptionally high fertility rates and rela- 
tively low mortality rates. Although immigration 
was an important growth factor both earlier and 
later in U.S. history, during those years it paled by 
comparison to the rate of natural increase in the na- 
tive population. In fact, inward migration generated 
less than 4 percent of overall population growth in 
that period. 


The burgeoning population was no match for 
the vastness of the new nation. Throughout the colo- 
nial and early republican era, people spread thinly 
across the land, making labor scarce and epidemics 
few. Consequently, wages were good and public 
health excellent by the standards of the day. Free 
white American males had an enviable quality of life 
and level of material well-being. They lived longer 
than populations elsewhere and better than many 
people alive outside the United States today. Women 
and slaves did not fare as well, but their life expectan- 
cy was at least comparable to that of their counter- 
parts elsewhere. 


TOTAL POPULATION AND GROWTH RATES 

The population of British America rose by about 3 
percent annually from 1750 to 1830, with a slightly 
higher growth rate in the mid-Atlantic area and a 
somewhat lower rate in New England. As a result, 
the number of people doubled about every twenty- 
five years. Philosopher and doomsayer Thomas Mal- 
thus (1766-1834) foresaw dire consequences of such 
rapid growth; Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), on 
the other hand, celebrated the peopling of the new 
nation. Most Americans of the time tended to view 
population growth as a sign of progress and a way 
to reduce the hazards of the sparsely inhabited fron- 
tier. 


Although establishing accurate population 
counts is difficult for the early years, scholars esti- 
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mate that the colonies contained about 1 million resi- 
dents in 1740 and nearly 2.5 million by 1775. More 
than half a million Europeans had come to North 
America as indentured servants by that date. Nearly 
half a million blacks—only about eighteen thousand 
free—resided in the colonies when America declared 
its independence from Britain. One of these was 
Crispus Attucks, a runaway slave and the first man 
to die in the name of American freedom. After the 
American Revolution, national census records indi- 
cate a population of 5.3 million by 1800 and nearly 
13 million by 1830. As Table 1 indicates, the non- 
white population remained a stable proportion of the 
total throughout the period from 1790 to 1830. 
Most people resided in rural areas, although the per- 
centage of urban dwellers steadily grew over time. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY RACE 

More than 70 percent of individuals living in the col- 
onies were native born by 1700. People of European 
descent came mostly from British stock; by 1750, 
descendants of British emigrants outnumbered those 
with French blood by nearly twenty to one. This is 
not surprising, given that Spain and England were 
the primary owners of North American territory at 
this time. France, which ceded the Louisiana Territo- 
ry in 1762, did not reacquire it until 1800, and then 
held it only to 1803. By 1760, settlers had spread 
throughout New England, down the Atlantic coast, 
and into the Piedmont. The population of the original 
thirteen colonies divided roughly into thirds among 
New England, the mid-Atlantic, and the South at the 
time of the American Revolution. 


Even before the Revolution, intrepid pioneers had 
begun to cut through the Cumberland Gap and enter 
what became Kentucky and Tennessee. The North- 
west Territory joined the original colonies during the 
1780s, and the Louisiana Purchase added large 
amounts of land in 1803. Florida came into the mix 
in 1819. This was the sum of the United States for 
over twenty years. Not until the 1840s did the coun- 
try expand again. 

By the time Britain and the United States en- 
gaged in another war in 1812, just over 1 million 
people—about 15 percent of the total population— 
lived west of the Appalachians. In that year, the cen- 
ter of population (COP) moved westward from 
Maryland to Virginia. Population growth rates west 
of the Appalachians ranged from 5 to 7 percent an- 
nually in the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
and the area that became West Virginia contained the 
COP each decade from 1820 to 1850. Escalating 
growth continued to be a hallmark of the trans- 
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TABLE 1 


Population of the United States, 1790-1830 


% Increase in % Increase in 





POPULATION (millions) PERCENTAGE Total from Total Due to 
Year Total White Nonwhite Nonwhite Urban Previous Decade Immigration 
1790 3.9 3.2 0.7 17.9 5.2 
1800 5.3 4.3 1.0 18.9 6.1 35.9 n/a 
1810 7.2 5.9 1.3 18.1 7.3 35.8 3.3 
1820 9.6 7.9 1.7 17.7 72 33.3 21 
1830 12.9 10.6 2.3 17.8 11.7 34.4 3.8 


Appalachian area, which hosted almost half of all 
Americans when the first shots were fired at Fort 
Sumter. 


The southern population differed from that in 
the rest of the nation long before the Civil War. As 
Table 2 shows, the South was home to fewer than 
40 percent of whites but over 90 percent of blacks— 
mostly slaves—throughout the early republican era. 


FERTILITY 

Early Americans were notoriously fecund. Although 
precise measures of fertility are impossible to obtain, 
demographers have used various indirect ways to es- 
timate typical family size. These include the number 
of children born per one thousand people, number of 
children born per one thousand women of childbear- 
ing years, number of children under age five per one 
thousand women of childbearing years (also known 
as the child-woman ratio), and total fertility rates. 
Infant mortality rates as well as fertility obviously 
affect the child-woman ratio, but data available for 
early years often yield no other measure of fertility. 
Total fertility rates attempt to measure the number 
of children the average woman would have had if she 
lived throughout her entire child-bearing period 
(usually ages twenty to forty-four). 


White birthrates in North America per one thou- 
sand women were from about forty-five to fifty in 
colonial days, as compared to just under thirty in Eu- 
rope at the same time and twelve in the United States 
in 2004. Virtually all children were born to married 
couples, and colonial women married early, at an av- 
erage age of between twenty and twenty-three— 
about two years earlier than their European counter- 
parts. Fragmentary evidence indicates that the aver- 
age woman in 1800 married before age twenty and 
bore seven children, with very few women remain- 
ing unmarried. Not until after the 1810 birth cohort 
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of women (who began having children by about 
1830) did marital fertility begin to decline signifi- 
cantly. 


Obtaining estimates of family size for the white 
population is challenging; doing the same for non- 
whites is nearly impossible. Perhaps the best evidence 
comes from interviews with ex-slaves conducted by 
the Works Progress Administration during the 
1930s, which indicate that the average number of 
children depended upon family type. These data sug- 
gest that two-parent consolidated households (about 
half of families) had 7.2 children on average, whereas 
two-parent divided households (one-eighth of fami- 
lies) had 8.0 and one-parent female-headed house- 
holds (one-third of families) 5.7 children. Naturally, 
these figures pertain to antebellum families rather 
than those from the colonial or early republican era. 
Nonetheless, they suggest that black fertility was 
comparable to white fertility in those days. 


MORTALITY 

After the first years of starvation in the colonies, low 
mortality rates prevailed. During the colonial period, 
the annual death rate in Europe was about forty per 
thousand people; in the colonies, the figure was more 
like from twenty to twenty-five per thousand. White 
American males achieved an unheard-of life expec- 
tancy. Table 3 compares life expectancy for groups 
of British residents and U.S. native-born white 
males. Not surprisingly, British peers (nobility) 
could expect to enjoy a longer lifespan starting at 
birth than the ordinary population. Yet peers at age 
ten anticipated from four to nine fewer years of life 
on average than white male Americans born from 
1750 to 1825. 


Another notable feature of the American experi- 
ence was the low rate of child mortality. Before 
1750, children and infants suffered high death rates 
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Southern Population by Race, 1800-1830 (millions) 


DEMOGRAPHY 





SOUTHERN WHITES SOUTHERN BLACKS Slaves as % of 
Number % US Number Number % US Free Persons 
Whites Slaves Free Blacks in the South 
1800 1.70 39.5 0.86 0.06 92.0 49 
1810 2.19 37.1 1.16 0.11 97.7 50 
1820 2.78 35.2 1.51 0.13 96.5 52 
1830 3.55 33.5 1.98 0.18 93.9 53 


everywhere. But by 1800, the death rate in the Unit- 
ed States had slowed to about twenty per thousand 
babies dying before their first birthday. This was far 
lower than death rates elsewhere in the world. By 
comparison, the figure for the early twenty-first cen- 
tury is less than ten per thousand in the United 
States. 


Table 3 specifies two mortality measures: life ex- 
pectancy at birth for English subpopulations and life 
expectancy at age ten for English and American sub- 
populations. Researchers using historical data often 
rely upon the latter so as not to confound trends in 
adult mortality with trends in infant and child mor- 
tality. Evidence suggests that life expectancy at age 
ten rose through most of the eighteenth century in 
the United States. Food, fuel, and housing materials 
were plentiful, and thinly populated areas kept the 
communication of diseases to a minimum. But the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century were not 
so kind, and life expectancy declined, partly because 
of crowding, poor sanitation, and unsafe water. 


Aggregate patterns mask an important gender 
difference, however. Throughout the period, white 
males who survived infancy lived into their sixties, 
whereas women could expect to die in their forties. 
Given the high fertility rates and significant possibili- 
ty of death during childbirth, this difference, howev- 
er lamentable, is understandable. 


As with fertility, less is known about the mortal- 
ity of the nonwhite population. Recent scholarship 
suggests that, although infant mortality among 
slaves was relatively high, slaves who survived past 
childhood enjoyed life spans nearly as long as those 
of their masters. 


IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION GROWTH 

External migration dominated American population 
growth only in the early days of European settle- 
ment. Very rough estimates put the flow of immi- 
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grants into the United States at 115,000 between 
1730 and 1760, 444,000 from 1760 to 1790, and 
673,000 from 1790 to 1820. By 1775, only 1 in 10 
whites and about 2 in 10 blacks were foreign-born. 
The birth rate of the native white and black popula- 
tion in the last decade of the eighteenth century was 
about 55 per 1,000 and the death rate about 28 per 
1,000, leading to a rate of natural increase of 27 per 
1,000—almost exactly the same as the rate of popu- 
lation growth overall. As Table 1 indicated, immigra- 
tion mattered little for population growth between 
1790 and 1830 as well. Although black slaves were 
imported into the United States in significant num- 
bers until the ban on the trans-atlantic trade in 1808, 
natural increase was far more important as a source 
of population growth for them, just as it was for 
their white masters. 


ETHNICITY AND DEMOGRAPHY: A NOTE 

Overall birth and death rates were similar for blacks 
and whites in British North America. This was an 
anomaly, since elsewhere in the Americas, black life 
expectancy was quite short. In part, U.S. slaves lived 
longer because of agricultural work that was less 
brutal (not necessarily as a consequence of kinder 
masters, but rather, as a result of easier crops to raise 
and better climates), a superior diet, and a more even 
gender composition. The distribution of imported 
relative to native blacks shows the contrast sharply. 
Only about 6 percent of the slaves crossing the At- 
lantic came to the United States. Yet by 1825 the 
country contained 36 percent of slaves in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


The main group excluded from the demographic 
bounty of the New World was Native Americans, 
who were devastated by smallpox and measles early 
on and forced migration later. By 1715, nonindige- 
nous people dominated North America. The Indian 
Removal Act of 1830 set the stage for the tragic Trail 
of Tears, on which one-quarter of the Cherokee tribe 
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TABLE 3 


A Comparison of Life Expectancy for U.S. White Males, 
British Male Peers, and the English Population 





England and Wales British U.S. Native-Born 
(both sexes) Peers White Males 
1750-1774 36.3 446 46.3 55.8 
1775-1799 37.0 46.9 46.1 51.9 
1800-1825 41.5 49.3 48.3 52.3 


died while traveling from North Carolina to Oklaho- 
ma in mid-winter. 


See also Childbirth and Childbearing; 
Contraception and Abortion; Domestic 
Life; Health and Disease; Immigration and 
Immigrants: Overview; Immigration and 
Immigrants: Race and Ethnicity; Slavery: 
Slave Trade, African. 
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DENOMINATIONALISM Religious denomina- 
tionalism—the peaceful co-existence of multiple 
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churches within one community or nation—was 
nothing new when it became a distinguishing feature 
of the new Republic. Denominationalism had existed 
since the very beginnings of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, when the intoxicating concept of the priesthood 
of all believers provided many a sixteenth-century 
religious reformer with the empowering conviction 
that he and his adherents, whether large or small in 
number, could create the “true” Christian church. No 
society could survive for very long under these cir- 
cumstances without an eventual agreement that 
“true” churches might exist side by side. What made 
denominationalism distinctive in the new Republic 
was the context of unprecedented religious freedom 
and competition in which it flourished. 


DENOMINATIONALISM TOLERATED 

In 1689, the English Parliament’s Act of Toleration 
officially introduced to the nation and empire the 
concept of a denominationalized Christianity regu- 
lated by a tax-supported (established) church. By 
this time, the transition to a liberal religious order 
was already apparent in the British American colo- 
nies where toleration had been written into colonial 
compacts in Rhode Island and Maryland in the 
1630s, West Jersey in the 1670s, and Pennsylvania 
and East Jersey in the early 1680s. 


The Church of England (Anglican) consequently 
expended considerable energy and resources to com- 
pete with its offshoots in America, creating a distinc- 
tive but European-influenced denominational sys- 
tem. At first it struggled mainly against New 
England Congregationalists and mid-Atlantic Society 
of Friends (Quakers), but Presbyterians and the Reg- 
ular (Calvinist) Baptists were rising in the colonial 
mix, as well as Dutch Reformed, Lutherans, and Ger- 
man Reformed, and smaller groups like the Moravi- 
an Brethren, Roman Catholics, and Sephardic Jews. 
Nevertheless, the Anglican Church succeeded in es- 
tablishing tax-supported parishes throughout the 
southern colonies and in the lower counties of New 
York. It also initiated a building renaissance that 
transformed the landscape of British America. By the 
late 1730s, on the eve of the first Great Awakening, 
most Americans paid taxes to an established church 
(the Congregational still in New England as well as 
the Anglican), just as the crown’s subjects did in Brit- 
ain. Even in Pennsylvania, whose policy of toleration 
was celebrated by enlightened philosophes, Quakers, 
dominated the provincial government until the 
French and Indian War (1754-1760). Most churches 
still looked to Europe for models of organization and 
leadership. 
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Even the Great Awakening of the 1730s and 
1740s—embodying the first rise of evangelical reviv- 
alism in America and increasing the scope of religious 
choice—was still promoted largely by Calvinists mi- 
grating from Europe. 


DENOMINATIONALISM UNBOUND 

The American Revolution transformed denomina- 
tionalism, both conceptually and practically. For one 
thing, independence as good as destroyed the idea of 
a tax-supported church co-existing with other 
churches. For another, the Revolution initiated the 
conversion of a largely European model of denomi- 
nationalism into an American one. Twentieth- 
century religious historians had widely diverging 
takes on how this occurred. 


Writing in the 1920s, H. Richard Niebuhr was 
contemptuous of the tendency of American Protes- 
tants to reflect social mores (which he defined as 
often racially biased and class-based, both in his time 
and in the past) rather than enduring Christian val- 
ues. By contrast, Sidney E. Mead described “the de- 
nomination” as unique to the United States and un- 
precedented in Christendom. His six characteristics of 
American denominationalism remain pertinent: 
(1) a sectarianism heedless of history and tradition, 
(2) the church understood as voluntary association, 
(3) an emphasis on missionary enterprise, (4) tactical 
dependence on revivalism, (5) the flight from reason 
in religious practice, and (6) competition for mem- 
bership. In yet another contrast, Sydney E. Ahls- 
trom, in his magisterial survey, A Religious History of 
the American People (1972), emphasized the persis- 
tence of European influence on American religion, 
but far-flung across a vast American continent. 


Denominationalism as religious history has fall- 
en out of fashion with American scholars. Yet the 
continuous dividing and subdividing of religions into 
competing groups before and after the Revolution 
and, significantly, the rejection of toleration in favor 
of the bolder concept of religious freedom, have by 
no means been exhausted as singularly American 
subjects. And institutional issues, particularly state- 
church relations and the changing internal structure 
of churches, are critical to understanding religious 
expansion in the era of nation building. 


To take just two cases: the Baptists, both the 
Regular (Calvinist) and the older but smaller Free 
Will varieties, benefited from the popularity of the 
Great Awakening, partly because of the ease with 
which Baptist churches could be organized by travel- 
ing preachers, and preachers themselves could be 
raised up by churches. Additionally, this rising de- 
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nomination embraced the powerful new definition of 
religious freedom as a natural right. Combining 
forces with freethinking politicians in Virginia, John 
Leland (1754-1841) and co-religionists aggressively 
pursued the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church, or of any other form of tax support for 
churches. Their victory was codified in Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom in 
1786. Isaac Backus (1724-1806) was less successful 
in New England, where a form of church taxation re- 
mained in place until 1833 in Massachusetts. But in 
the meanwhile, Baptist congregations and member- 
ship steadily proliferated throughout the disestab- 
lished South and the West. 


And then there were the Methodists. Multiple 
variables account for the perfectionist and anti- 
Calvinist evangelical movement of John Wesley 
(1703-1791) and its unexpected triumph on the 
American continent. But the Methodists’ success de- 
rived in part from their rapid and pragmatic organi- 
zation into the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784, 
just in time to compete with the newly formed Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. Ironically, despite their rep- 
utation for empowering women, working men, and 
slaves (much like the Baptists), the Methodist minis- 
terial hierarchy (unlike the Baptist) was among the 
most autocratic in the country. Bishop Francis As- 
bury (1745-1816) controlled many aspects of Meth- 
odist preachers’ lives. Yet this control permitted the 
bishop to create an expansive organization capable of 
sending itinerants into any part of the American 
states at virtually a moment’s notice. Methodist 
membership throughout the nation, but especially in 
the South and West, soared after 1800. The Revolu- 
tion provided opportunities that made the religious 
order of the colonies look restricted and strongly de- 
rivative of European models by comparison. 


DENOMINATIONALISM AMERICANIZED 

Three major late-twentieth-century interpretations 
will likely shape twenty-first-century understand- 
ings of the character of American denominationalism 
after 1800. Nathan O. Hatch’s The Democratization of 
American Christianity (1989) revives an older histo- 
riographical concern with what he argues is the 
uniquely democratic ethos of American religion. 
Christine Leigh Heyrman’s Southern Cross (1997) at- 
tributes the rising dominance of evangelicalism in 
the South to the eager adoption of the South’s cul- 
ture of male mastery by Methodist, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian ministers. Mark A. Noll’s America’s God 
(2002) traces the intellectual and social evolution of 
mainstream American theology from the Great 
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Awakening to the Civil War, arguing that American 
religious culture forged the core of American nation- 
al identity over the same time. 


For these and many other reasons, Americans 
evinced greater religious faith in the years following 
disestablishment of churches rather than less. It was 
not necessarily because they agreed with each other. 
While churches made efforts to cooperate in camp 
meetings, in urban Bible and other tract societies, and 
in missionary work (long-standing among Native 
Americans), the high tide of the Second Great Awak- 
ening was marked by sometimes virulent denomina- 
tional and theological conflict, especially between the 
Methodists and the Calvinist churches. Earlier and 
new splinter movements also thrived, among them 
the Shakers, Universalists, and Swedenborgians; the 
Unitarians, Christians, and Disciples of Christ; and 
German Pietist and Methodist breakaway sects. In 
the 1840s would come the Millerites and Seventh- 
day Adventists, and ultimately outpacing them all, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormons). 


Disputes were also common between blacks and 
whites in the larger churches, prompting preachers 
like Richard Allen to lead black membership into sep- 
arate denominations, especially the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church (1816) and the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church (1822). African Baptist 
churches were legion, especially in the South. De- 
nominational splinterings also affected, and were af- 
fected by, gender relations. An unusually large num- 
ber of women became prophets and preachers in the 
Second Great Awakening, and an unusually large 
number of these first burst forth in small movements 
like the Free Will Baptists; the Christians; the Primi- 
tive Methodists; and later, the Millerites. How insti- 
tutionalization changed gender roles is one of many 
understudied issues relating to American women and 
their churches. 


Despite this diversity, the two churches that had 
accepted religious freedom from the start—the Meth- 
odists and the Baptists—replicated themselves spec- 
tacularly, becoming the overwhelming majority in 
much of the country as early as 1830. Among the 
older churches, Congregationalists survived in New 
England; the Presbyterians in northern New Jersey, 
western Pennsylvania, and other parts of the Appala- 
chian West; and the Roman Catholics in Louisiana. 
Episcopalians and Quakers likewise remained con- 
centrated in small congregations in various parts of 
the country. But while American denominationalism 
encompassed a tremendous variety of groups prac- 
ticing an extraordinary variety of faiths, it was also 
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influenced by the increasingly dominant evangelical 
Methodists and Baptists in all parts of the country. 


In conclusion, the denominational order in the 
new Republic was shaped by the old-fashioned issues 
of disestablishment, religious competition, and 
Americans’ rising acceptance of freedom of con- 
science unimpeded by government regulation. The 
rejection of the concept of toleration in favor of reli- 
gious freedom, along with the sensitivity to church 
and state relations it demanded and the cultural, par- 
ticularly evangelical, energies it unleashed, remains 
among the most important transformations in 
American history. 


See also African Americans: African American 
Religion; Anglicans and Episcopalians; 
Baptists; Congregationalists; Disciples of 
Christ; Disestablishment; Methodists; 
Missionary and Bible Tract Societies; 
Moravians; Presbyterians; Professions: 
Clergy; Quakers; Religion: Overview; 
Revivals and Revivalism; Shakers. 
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DIPLOMATIC AND MILITARY RELATIONS, 
AMERICAN INDIAN How did American Indians 
shift from being essential allies with the ability to 
shape imperial destinies to being marginalized depen- 
dents of the United States, a new nation determined 
to dominate the continent? Between 1754 and 1815, 
American Indians and colonizers shared in the cre- 
ation of diplomatic and military customs that under- 
scored the interdependence of both societies. Howev- 
er, the dramatic events of the Revolutionary and 
early national eras foreshadowed Indian removal. By 
the end of those eras, American Indians long accus- 
tomed to selecting their own leaders from the village 
to the tribal levels found themselves residing on res- 
ervations monitored by American bureaucrats who 
worked to create national tribal governments mod- 
eled after the United States. American Indian desti- 
nies were shaped by inexorable environmental, tech- 
nological, and demographic changes that neither side 
controlled. Nevertheless, the continental vision of 
early Americans, the belief that the United States 
could possess the continent and exploit its natural re- 
sources to become a powerful nation, ultimately de- 
termined that American Indians and Americans 
would live in separate societies. Americans used the 
dependency of native peoples to estrange them from 
their homelands and consolidate their control of the 
land and the people within it. 


FIGHTING IN THE AMERICAN MANNER 

At the beginning of the French and Indian War 
(1754-1760), early Americans and American Indians 
depended on each other. George Washington quickly 
discovered this truth as a young man. In October 
1753, Washington volunteered to investigate reports 
of French encroachments on Virginia’s western fron- 
tier. Washington worked as a surveyor and owned 
more than two thousand acres of land at the time. 
Therefore, he had a vested interest in stemming 
French encroachment. Like many nascent Revolu- 
tionaries, including Patrick Henry, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Thomas Jefferson, Washington speculated in 
Indian lands. Investors in colonial land companies 
were often political and military leaders who used 
their influence to challenge the French and their Indi- 
an allies. 
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In May 1754 the twenty-one-year-old Wash- 
ington became commander of the Virginia Regiment, 
raised to oppose the French and their Indian allies in 
the Ohio Valley. Ironically, British colonial militias 
depended on Native Americans in their quest. A party 
of Seneca Indians escorted Washington over the 
western rim of the Appalachian Mountains. The Sen- 
ecas and their Iroquois confederates had been allied 
with the British since the mid-seventeenth century. 
They joined Washington as part of their commit- 
ment to the covenant chain, a series of English- 
Indian alliances that brought a measure of stability 
to Indian-white relations in the Northeast and laid 
the groundwork for Iroquois dominance over other 
Native Americans in the region during the eighteenth 
century. On 28 May 1754, Iroquois warriors led 
Washington to a French encampment south of mod- 
ern-day Pittsburgh, where they surprised approxi- 
mately thirty French regulars and massacred the en- 
campment. French survivors, including their senior 
officer, Joseph Coulon de Villiers de Jumonville, 
quickly surrendered. Washington, however, was 
powerless to stop his Indian compatriots from driv- 
ing a hatchet into the French commander’s brain. A 
leading Seneca warrior named Tanaghrisson then 
washed his hands in the soft tissue in a ritual murder 
designed to illustrate the covenant chain’s power 
over its French enemies. Washington’s first military 
engagement ended disastrously, with clear violations 
of European rules of war. The French called him a 
war criminal. The English historian Horace Walpole 
correctly stated that, “the volley fired by a young 
Virginian in the backwoods of America set the world 
on fire.” The French and Indian War, an imperial war 
for global dominance, thus began with an engage- 
ment that illustrated fighting in the “American man- 


” 


ner. 


The French had their reckoning with Washing- 
ton in two separate engagements the following July. 
On 3 July 1754, Washington’s badly outnumbered 
troops surrendered to seven hundred French and In- 
dian warriors at the Battle of Fort Necessity. One- 
third of his three hundred men lost their lives. Then, 
on 9 July 1755, British general Edward Braddock, 
George Washington, and thirteen hundred men (one- 
quarter of whom were colonials) engaged a force of 
nine hundred French and Indians near Fort Duquesne 
at the Battle of the Wilderness (also called Braddock’s 
Defeat). The French and Indian force killed nine hun- 
dred men, including Braddock, largely because they 
were unaccustomed to wilderness combat. Washing- 
ton joined frontiersman Daniel Boone to rally the 
survivors. 
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Henry Bouquet Negotiates with the Indians. When Colonel Bouquet began a campaign in 1764 to subdue Shawnees, 
Senecas, and Delawares in Ohio, he was approached by a delegation of Indians who agreed to return hostages in 
exchange for a cessation of hostilities. This 1766 engraving depicts the meeting, which occurred near the Muskingum 
River. THE GRANGER COLLECTION, NEW YORK. 
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Anglo-Americans such as Washington survived 
and adjusted to warfare that reflected American Indi- 
an traditions. Prior to the arrival of Europeans, the 
Indians’ weapons, including the club, the spear, and 
the bow and arrow, required close physical combat. 
Warriors developed military tactics, such as the am- 
bush, that enhanced their chance of survival and de- 
rived from their intimate knowledge of the land. 
“Fighting in the American manner,” even with the 
benefit of European military technology, typically 
referred to wilderness combat in which an unseen 
enemy surprised its opponent. Colonial militias and 
British regular armies were ill prepared for this kind 
of combat. British North Americans modeled their 
armies after European nations. In their view, disci- 
plined, hierarchically organized troops, trained to 
march in close formations, worked best. Anglo- 
American armies thus made ideal targets for am- 
bush. Indian warriors easily shot down heavily bur- 
dened troops hauling cumbersome equipment over 
unfamiliar terrain. Until the 1790s, when American 
armies had clearly adjusted to Indian warfare, Amer- 
ican Indians had a decided advantage in the deep 
woods. Conversely, Anglo-Americans achieved their 
best results through sieges of forts and villages. 


CONSEQUENCES OF BRITISH VICTORY 

On 8 September 1760, Pierre Frangois de Rigaud 
Vaudreuil de Cavagnial surrendered to British gener- 
al Jeffrey Amherst at Montreal, formally ending 
France’s control of much of the North American con- 
tinent. British victory in the French and Indian War 
significantly limited the autonomy of tribes 
throughout the Eastern Woodlands. The Spanish re- 
tained hegemony over a vast tract of North Ameri- 
can land west of the Mississippi commonly referred 
to as the Spanish Borderlands. But the removal of the 
French from the interior of America meant that the 
tribes now had few alternatives for trade. 


In 1763 the British tried to end intercultural di- 
plomacy and to rationalize the fur trade. The ex- 
change of furs for European goods would continue, 
but only at prices set by the British. A host of 
changes came with this transformation. First, unlike 
the French, who used intermarriage to create alli- 
ances with tribes, most British traders did not have 
real or metaphorical kin ties with the tribes with 
which they dealt. Second, the British significantly 
limited the use of gift exchanges, which for centuries 
had formed the keystone of alliances between Indians 
and whites. Third, Anglo-American land hunger 
threatened the interior tribes, who understood that 
the Anglo-Americans’ primary objective was the dis- 
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possession of the Indians. The Creeks referred to the 
governor of Georgia as Ecunnauaupopohau (always 
asking for land). Similarly, the Shawnees referred to 
the Virginians as Long Knives, underscoring the lat- 
ter’s intentions. 


A series of localized native rebellions erupted in 
response to these changes. Inspired by an Ottawa In- 
dian leader named Pontiac and a Delaware holy man 
named Neolin, warriors from many different tribes 
joined forces and destroyed British forts across the 
Great Lakes. The British then enacted the Proclama- 
tion of 1763, the first of many attempts at creating 
a cultural barrier between Indians and whites. The 
Proclamation line restricted white settlement beyond 
the crest of the Appalachian Mountains. The British 
quelled these revolts, known collectively as Pontiac’s 
Rebellion, through tough military action and even 
biological warfare. In June 1763 British traders 
knowingly gave smallpox-infested blankets to a vis- 
iting delegation of Delaware diplomats. An epidemic 
soon ravaged the Ohio Valley. General Amherst en- 
couraged these measures, writing that the British 
needed to “try Every other method that can serve to 
Extirpate this Execrable race.” 


IMPACT OF THE CONQUEST THEORY 

The Proclamation line antagonized American Indians 
and alienated American colonists from the British 
Empire. For one thing, colonists objected to the asser- 
tion of King George III’s right of soil, based on the 
claim that land taken from the French in war be- 
longed to the king rather than the people. On the 
other hand, colonists overwhelmingly subscribed to 
the conquest theory, whereby Indian tribes that had 
sided with the French (and later, the British, in the 
American Revolution) had forfeited their right to the 
soil. Settlers then could exercise their preemption 
rights, meaning that they would gain title to Indian 
lands by surveying and improving tracts that could 
later be purchased. 


De facto adherence by the British to the conquest 
theory gained momentum after the French and Indi- 
an War, for Indians were regarded as nonpersons in 
British law and even well-meaning officials lacked 
the resources and the influence to protect them. Full- 
scale warfare between Indians and whites became 
commonplace. During the Cherokee War of 1759- 
1761, the Cherokees attacked encroaching settle- 
ments, indiscriminately killing men, women, and 
children along the Carolina and Virginia frontiers. In 
December 1763, Pennsylvania vigilantes known as 
the Paxton Boys killed a group of peaceful Conesto- 
gas. Perhaps the most egregious example of total, ra- 
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cialized warfare is the Gnadenhutten Massacre. On 8 
March 1782, along the banks of the Muskingum 
River in eastern Ohio, another group of Anglo vigi- 
lantes rounded up ninety Christian Indians, divided 
the men and women, and used mallets to murder 
them. Periodic campaigns of ethnic cleansing acceler- 
ated on both sides of the frontier. Richard White’s The 
Middle Ground (1991) shows that by the mid-1770s, 
“murder gradually and inexorably became the domi- 
nant American Indian policy” (p. 384). Even so, com- 
mercial and cultural ties between Indians and whites 
remained important. In 1770 skins and furs were the 
third-leading export in Georgia and the Carolinas. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

By 1774, on the eve of the American Revolution, set- 
tlers had effectively challenged the Proclamation of 
1763. Their settlements reached beyond the Appala- 
chian Mountains into western Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. Pioneers began to force the hand of colonial of- 
ficials, who could not control the movement 
westward. Richard Henderson’s Transylvania Com- 
pany hired Daniel Boone and other pioneers to ex- 
plore what is now Kentucky and to establish a pres- 
ence there. Shawnees, Delawares, Miamis, and a host 
of Algonquian tribes from the Ohio Valley reacted to 
these developments by forming an alliance known as 
the Scioto Confederacy. Multitribal alliances became 
increasingly common in the Revolutionary and early 
national periods. Native peoples recognized the fatal 
consequences of tribalism and sought an alternative 
in the pan-Indian efforts of warriors such as the 
Miami chief, Little Turtle, and the Shawnee warriors, 
Bluejacket and Tecumseh. On 10 October 1774 the 
Scioto Confederacy engaged Virginians at the conflu- 
ence of the Kanawha and Ohio Rivers at the Battle of 
Point Pleasant. The Virginians lost eighty-one men, 
a larger number than the Shawnees. However, the 
Shawnees were devastated by the outcome of the 
battle as prominent fighting men, including Tecum- 
seh’s father, Puckeshinwau, died. 


Following their victory at Point Pleasant, the 
British forced the Scioto Confederacy to acknowledge 
boundary lines established in the Treaty of Fort 
Stanwix (1768), which ceded most of Kentucky to 
American settlement. Less than a year after the bat- 
tle, in April 1775, Boonesborough, Kentucky, was 
founded. The violence over Kentucky continued, but 
scorched earth campaigns led by George Rogers Clark 
and bands of Kentucky volunteers between 1778 and 
1781 forced the Ohio Valley tribes to concede Ken- 
tucky. 
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Warfare erupted along the southern frontier as 
well. Between 1775 and 1781, Chickamauga Chero- 
kees led by Dragging Canoe waged a series of attacks 
on settlers in eastern Tennessee. Independence- 
minded Americans such as the noted Indian fighter 
John Sevier fought back. Many historians speculate 
that these frontier engagements informed John 
Dickinson’s Declaration of the Causes and Necessity of 
Their Taking Up Arms (1775) as well as Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s Declaration of Independence in 1776. Thom- 
as Paine joined the chorus early in 1776 with Com- 
mon Sense, in which he referred to King George III as 
“that barbarous and hellish power, which hath 
stirred up the Indians and Negroes against us.” Patri- 
ot forces allied with the Catawba Indians, long- 
standing enemies of the Cherokees, eventually 
achieved victory over the Chickamaugas. Peace be- 
tween the United States and the Cherokees was not 
achieved until 28 November 1785 with the Treaty of 
Hopewell, which resulted in massive Cherokee land 
cessions in South Carolina, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. 


The Revolution in the backcountry resulted in 
familiar cycles of war and dispossession. Anthony 
F. C. Wallace’s Jefferson and the Indians: The Tragic 
Fate of the First Americans (1999), identifies a four- 
part process: (1) whites encroach on Indian lands and 
commit atrocities against the Indians; (2) native peo- 
ples engage in a bloody, equally random retaliation; 
(3) British or American troops, or both, invade or 
threaten to invade Indian lands to protect settlers and 
punish the Indians; and (4) a peace treaty is signed 
that results in a significant land cession. In the many 
military engagements between Indians and whites, 
colonial powers intervened in response to protracted 
warfare between neighboring Indians and whites. 
Both British and American policymakers reacted to 
frontier violence that they could not control. 


Disease, overhunting, and the consequences of 
total warfare combined to significantly weaken 
American Indian tribes during the American Revolu- 
tion. A massive smallpox epidemic raced through In- 
dian communities from Canada to Mexico between 
1779 and 1783. Outbreaks of smallpox often coin- 
cided with the most dramatic conflicts between Indi- 
ans and whites. In 1779 George Washington ordered 
Major General John Sullivan to systematically burn 
Iroquois cornfields, orchards, and villages in an at- 
tempt to break the covenant chain linking the British 
to the Iroquois Confederacy. Iroquois survivors of 
this scorched earth campaign—refugees from forty 
devastated villages—faced a long northern winter 
without food. The Iroquois Confederacy between the 
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Seneca, Cayuga, Oneida, Onondaga, Mohawk, and 
Tuscarora tribes disintegrated as the Revolutionary 
War divided the loyalties of the tribes between the 
central antagonists. 


FORMATION OF AN INDIAN POLICY 

War and disease contributed to the attrition of Indian 
communities throughout the eastern United States. 
A series of immediate and unforgiving consequences 
followed. After the Revolution, land replaced deer- 
skins as the primary unit of trade. By 1800 approxi- 
mately six hundred thousand American Indians 
faced just over five million whites and African Amer- 
icans. The weakness of the Articles of Confederation 
created a vacuum of power that a host of competing 
entities exploited. Using the conquest theory, be- 
tween 1784 and 1786 land companies, state govern- 
ments, and private individuals signed a number of 
treaties with American Indians. In their rush to ac- 
quire Indian land, fraudulent treaty makers failed to 
negotiate with approved tribal leaders and rarely re- 
ceived congressional approval for their actions. 


Endemic warfare, particularly north of the Ohio 
River, began to undermine the social order of Indian 
communities. The Shawnee town of Chillicothe, 
originally located along the Scioto River in south- 
central Ohio, was attacked by Kentuckians and re- 
constituted by Shawnees four times between 1774 
and 1794. Indian men, accustomed to clearing fields, 
hunting, and regulating the civil affairs of their com- 
munities, were long absent. Time-honored harvest 
ceremonies were interrupted. Kin groups weakened 
from the loss of members and leadership turned to 
their culturally related neighbors for support. Native 
peoples increasingly reconstituted themselves ac- 
cording to their disposition toward war and peace, 
militant resistance or accommodation. 


In August 1786 the Confederation Congress at- 
tempted to stem the violence on American frontiers 
when it created Indian departments north and south 
of the Ohio River. Under Henry Knox, secretary of 
war under both the Articles of Confederation and 
President George Washington, these departments 
evolved into a series of Indian agencies. Similarly, 
Congress passed the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
which was designed to reverse the years of mayhem 
that had accompanied Indian-white relations during 
the Revolution. Among other things, the Northwest 
Ordinance ended both the conquest theory and the 
preemption rights that followed from it. After 1787, 
land west of the Mississippi had to be purchased 
from the Indians, regardless of their disposition to- 
ward the United States. Moreover, treaty making be- 
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came the exclusive privilege of the United States and 
its agents. 


These policy changes did not diminish hostile ac- 
tions between Indians and whites. Settlers continued 
to push north from Kentucky into what is now Ohio. 
In response, the Miami and Shawnee tribes assem- 
bled another multitribal alliance to stem the invasion 
of their lands. Between 18 and 22 October 1790, 
Brigadier General Josiah Harmar retaliated by 
launching the first major assault against the Ohio 
tribes. The multitribal alliance achieved a decisive vic- 
tory over Harmar, with 183 of his 1,500 men re- 
ported killed or missing. In retaliation, President 
Washington ordered General Arthur St. Clair to 
launch another attack on the Ohio tribes. Little Tur- 
tle of the Miami tribe and Bluejacket of the Shawnee 
led an estimated one thousand men against two 
thousand soldiers under St. Clair in a series of en- 
gagements that climaxed on 4 November 1791. At 
sunrise, a force of Wyandot, Seneca, Ottawa, 
Potawatomi, Ojibwa, Shawnee, Delaware, and 
Miami warriors surprised St. Clair’s forces. The 
Americans lost 630 killed, with another 283 wound- 
ed, in what amounted to the second-worst defeat of 
a European force north of Mexico. 


It took the United States another three years to 
mount an effective campaign against the Ohio tribes. 
On 20 August 1794, Major General Anthony Wayne 
engaged what remained of Bluejacket and Little Tur- 
tle’s multitribal confederacy in the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers. In a series of conflicts earlier that summer, 
the comparatively undisciplined members of the In- 
dian alliance had steadily withdrawn. Little more 
than four hundred warriors faced thirty-five hun- 
dred Americans. The American victory ended large- 
scale conflict between Indians and whites north of the 
Ohio for more than fifteen years. On 3 August 1795, 
Wayne forced the Ohio tribes to cede all of south and 
central Ohio to the United States in the Treaty of 
Greenville. 


Under Washington, Henry Knox further devel- 
oped the civilization strategy. Knox understood that 
warfare strained both the federal budget and the U.S. 
military. He argued that a policy of appeasement in- 
volving the establishment of Christian missions and 
the active promotion of Indian leaders willing to 
compromise made far more sense than indiscrimi- 
nate, genocidal warfare against native peoples. Also, 
the Indian trade had to be regulated and linked to 
land cessions. Between 1796 and 1822, Congress 
oversaw a factory system in which the U.S. Trea- 
sury Department operated a series of trading houses 
in which traders were licensed and regulated by the 
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United States. The factory system was essential to 
Thomas Jefferson and other American presidents, 
who used the trading houses to accelerate the acqui- 
sition of Indian land. 


Following the Indian wars of the 1790s, the 
United States redoubled its commitment to what be- 
came known as the “civilization strategy.” Benjamin 
Hawkins served as U.S. Indian agent to the Creeks 
from 1796 to 1816. During his tenure, Hawkins 
played a vital role in maintaining peaceful relations 
between Indians and whites. Frequent correspon- 
dence with Thomas Jefferson during his two terms 
as president (1801-1809) underscored the impor- 
tance of his post. The Creeks referred to Hawkins as 
an isti atcagagi, or “beloved man,” a title that denoted 
respect and political power among the Creeks. 


As president, Jefferson inherited an increasingly 
effective civilization program. The Eastern Woodland 
tribes had been significantly weakened by the long 
backcountry revolution, spanning the years roughly 
from 1774 to 1794. They soon came to the negotiat- 
ing table. Jefferson’s civilization program had four 
essential points: (1) traders should charge high rates 
so that hunters would become indebted and conse- 
quently would be forced to sell their lands; (2) influ- 
ential chiefs should be bribed with land and money; 
(3) friendly leaders should be formally recognized 
with trips to the nation’s capital and other symbolic 
gestures designed to bolster their authority and to 
overawe them with the power of the United States; 
and (4) if tribes refused to negotiate, traders and gov- 
ernment agents should threaten a trade embargo or 
war. Jefferson’s policy achieved remarkable success 
during his tenure as president. Between 1801 and 
1809, he and his associates acquired nearly 200,000 
square miles of land that laid the basis for the future 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri. His 
agents negotiated thirty-two treaties in those years 
as well. 


On 30 April 1803, when the United States pur- 
chased Louisiana from France, Jefferson created the 
conditions necessary for the eventual removal of 
American Indians from the eastern United States. 
Branches of tribes, including the Chickamauga Cher- 
okees, Delawares, Shawnees, Kickapoos, Weas, 
Piankashaws and others of the Great Lake area, 
began to move westward in a series of voluntary re- 
movals designed to forestall the deep cultural 
changes demanded by the United States. In justifying 
the purchase of French lands beyond the Mississippi, 
Jefferson argued that western lands might act as a 
safety valve for the “Indian problem” further east. 
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REVITALIZATION AND THE WAR OF 1812 

Some tribal leaders, such as the Seneca holy man, 
Handsome Lake, forged a survival strategy intended 
to avoid removal and retain the cultural sovereignty 
of his people. In 1799 he created a religious revital- 
ization movement known as the Gaiwiio, or the 
“good message.” Like many of his people, Handsome 
Lake suffered from the poverty that came with the 
destruction of animals, the reduction of tribal lands, 
and the alcohol trade. After a particularly devastat- 
ing alcohol-induced coma, Handsome Lake awoke 
with a message born out of a conversion experience 
reminiscent of the Second Great Awakening. He at- 
tempted to revitalize Seneca culture by altering it in 
accord with many of the central tenets of the civiliza- 
tion program administered by the Quaker missiona- 
ries among his people. Men would farm, women 
would assume control of the domestic sphere, Sene- 
cas would disavow alcohol and divorce and make 
other reforms. The Seneca reservation would resem- 
ble, in rough outline, the typical frontier settlement. 
However, the Code of Handsome Lake (also known 
as the Longhouse religion) was created by and for the 
Seneca people. More than three thousand Iroquois 
follow the Gaiwiio to this day. 


In contrast, a significant number of Creeks and 
Seminoles known as the Red Sticks became a part of 
a millenarian movement in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Red Sticks fought against both the United 
States and those Creeks and Seminoles who sup- 
ported them. For the Red Sticks, a day of fiery judg- 
ment was at hand, a time in which those who had 
supported colonizers and adopted American ways 
would be defeated. In short, the Red Sticks waged a 
civil war against those who hoped to compromise 
and coalesce with the new American Republic. They 
identified each other by the wands they carried, 
which were painted red, the color of war. The Chick- 
amauga Cherokee, Dragging Canoe, and the Shaw- 
nee brothers, Tecumseh and Tenskwatawa, aroused 
similar internal discord among the Ohio Valley 
tribes. In each case, however, the majority of their 
people rejected militancy, choosing instead to stop 
the cycle of violence and create a settlement with the 
Americans that might allow them to retain their 
lands and some semblance of their distinctive cul- 
ture. 


Nevertheless, the War of 1812 between Britain 
and the United States unleashed internal discord 
within tribes. In the Red Stick or Creek War of 1813- 
1814, the Creek warrior Hillis Hadjo engaged the 
United States in the Southeast. On 30 August 1813 
the Creeks laid siege to Fort Mims, an American out- 
post in what later became Alabama, and killed ap- 
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proximately 250 of the fort’s inhabitants. Nearly 
half of the 750 warriors who besieged the fort were 
also killed. Between September 1813 and March 
1814, Major General Andrew Jackson, setting out 
from Tennessee, quickly put an end to the Red Stick 
Rebellion. Like the Red Sticks, Jackson did not differ- 
entiate between friend and foe. On 27 March 1814, 
Jackson used the enveloping line, a tactic in which 
the military units on the tips of the line turned in- 
ward as soon as units at the center of the line made 
contact with the target, to vanquish the Red Sticks 
at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. 


Like the Red Sticks, the pan-Indian resistance 
movement led by the Shawnee warrior Tecumseh 
ended in defeat and death. On 5 October 1813, Te- 
cumseh was killed by American troops at the Battle 
of Thames. The Creeks, Shawnees, and their Eastern 
Woodland neighbors then signed treaties that clearly 
defined their dependent status and yielded vast 
amounts of land to the Americans. On 9 August 
1814, the Creeks agreed to the Treaty of Fort Jack- 
son, which ceded twenty-two million acres, two- 
thirds of their territory, to the United States. Follow- 
ing these wars, American Indian tribes east of the 
Mississippi became dependents of the United States 
who resided on reservations monitored by Christian 
missionaries and government agents. Tribal leaders 
no longer seriously considered military conflict with 
the Americans. The survivors of the Indian wars 
looked toward a future as nations within a nation. 


See also American Indians: American Indian 
Policy, 1787-1830; American Indian 
Relations, 1763-1815; American Indian 
Removal; American Indian Resistance to 
White Expansion; French and Indian War, 
Battles and Diplomacy; French and Indian 
War, Consequences of; Proclamation of 
1763; Revolution: Military History; War 
of 1812. 
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Stephen Warren 


DISABILITY In keeping with the popular use of 
the word, “disability” is defined here rather narrowly 
as the presence of a long-term physical or mental im- 
pairment in an individual. Traditionally, historians 
have neglected to examine the experiences of disabled 
people, and our knowledge of the circumstances they 
faced in the past is very limited. This is as true for 
early American history as it is for other periods. It is 
difficult to know how many disabled Americans 
there were in the colonies or the early Republic, as it 
was not until 1830 that the decennial federal census 
began to include data on disability; even then, the 
census was concerned only with the deaf, “dumb,” 
and blind (of which there were, according to the 
1830 count, 11,550 in the United States). The precise 
number of Americans with nonsensory impairments 
at that time remains unknown. Despite the problem 
of quantification, it is certain that disability was 
widespread throughout the late eighteenth and early 
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nineteenth centuries. Congenital disorders, accidents, 
wars, disease, or simply the effects of aging, coupled 
with the rudimentary state of medicine, meant 
many Americans were disabled in body and mind. 


A disability that restricted a person’s ability to 
work for a living often compounded, or caused, the 
poverty of America’s most needy citizens. Unsur- 
prisingly, therefore, the poor-relief records of early 
American towns are littered with references to the 
“lame,” “crippled,” “impotent,” and “lunatic.” Yet 
not all disabled people were confined to the lower 
classes. There is abundant evidence that disability 
was common to all socioeconomic groups, including 
the economic and political elites. For example, 
though it is rarely acknowledged by historians, sev- 
eral important members of America’s Revolutionary 
leadership were disabled. Such individuals include the 
one-legged Gouverneur Morris (1752-1816), who 
helped write the federal Constitution, and Stephen 
Hopkins (1707-1785), who is reputed to have had 
cerebral palsy and was a governor of Rhode Island 
and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


As well as a failure to quantify the scope of dis- 
ability in early America and acknowledge its presence 
in the lives of prominent Americans, historians have 
yet to study adequately the social, economic, and po- 
litical consequences of physical or mental impair- 
ment to ordinary people. A central research question 
that needs to be answered concerns the level of mar- 
ginalization, or exclusion, experienced by the dis- 
abled during this time. Were they more integrated 
into American society than is the case today? Re- 
search into the experiences of disabled Revolutionary 
War veterans suggests at least that they may have 
been. A recent study indicates that, compared to non- 
disabled veterans, disabled veterans occupied no 
worse an economic or social position in the early Re- 
public than nondisabled ones. These men achieved al- 
most identical levels of wealth over the course of 
their lives and appear to have been no more suscepti- 
ble to poverty than the rest of the veteran popula- 
tion. Disabled veterans also labored for a living, got 
married, had children, established households, and 
generally participated in the life of their local com- 
munities in a similar manner, and number, as their 
nondisabled comrades. Of course, the fact that these 
disabled people were veterans, men, and overwhelm- 
ingly white may have affected their status and 
standing. Until historians have more fully examined 
the lives of disabled women and blacks, it is difficult 
to know how exactly gender and racial identities af- 
fected the experiences of the disabled, though they 
surely did. 
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Unlike the situation faced by many disabled peo- 
ple in the twentieth century, institutionalization was 
not a common feature of the disability experience in 
early America. The institutions specifically designed 
for the disabled, such as the American School for the 
Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut (founded in 1817), 
that did exist were few in number and only estab- 
lished very late in the early national period (the first 
American schools for the blind were not opened in 
Boston and New York until 1832). Rather than being 
confined to hospitals, asylums, or residential schools, 
most disabled Americans living in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries who required disability- 
related care or support usually received it in their 
own homes, or in those of their family, friends, and 
neighbors. Nevertheless, the emergence of special- 
education schools and insane asylums in the early 
national period, while admittedly very small in scale, 
promoted the idea that disability was a “problem” 
that required the intervention of trained staff within 
a specially created institutional setting. This laid the 
ground for the more widespread and systematic ins- 
titutionalization of disabled Americans that was to 
occur in the future. 


See also Asylums; Education: Education of the 
Deaf; Hospitals; Mental Illness. 
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DISCIPLES OF CHRIST The Disciples of Christ 
was organized formally in 1832, but the denomina- 
tion’s essential doctrines and practices first appeared 
in eighteenth-century Scotland among Restoration- 
ists—Christians who undertook to restore the faith 
and practice described in the New Testament, casting 
aside ideas and practices developed both by the Cath- 
olic Church and by the most powerful churches 
formed by the Protestant Reformation. The Scottish 
leaders of this movement were John Glas (1695- 
1773); Robert Sandeman (1718-1771); and later, the 
Haldane brothers, Robert Alexander (1764-1842) 
and James Alexander (1768-1851). 
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The two most important founders of the Disci- 
ples, Barton W. Stone (1772-1844) and Alexander 
Campbell (1788-1866), developed their views inde- 
pendently. Stone, a native of Maryland, was con- 
verted in North Carolina by the Presbyterian revival- 
ist James McGready (1763-1817), whom he 
followed to Kentucky. After participating in McGrea- 
dy’s Logan County Camp Meeting in 1800, Stone be- 
came principal organizer of the legendary Cane Ridge 
Meeting near Lexington in 1801, perhaps the single 
most important event in the history of American 
Christianity. Operating mainly outside the rules and 
regulations of the Kentucky Presbytery, Stone and 
his allies formed the secessionist Springfield Presby- 
tery in 1803, only to disband it the following year. 
Calling themselves simply “Christians,” they spread 
their independent congregations throughout Ken- 
tucky and eastern Ohio. 


Alexander Campbell was, like his father, Thomas 
(1763-1854), a native of northern Ireland. Thomas 
arrived in Pennsylvania in 1807; he was preparing to 
secede from the Presbyterian Church when Alexan- 
der joined him in 1809, fresh from theological 
studies in Scotland. Father and son led in the forma- 
tion of the Christian Association of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, affirming congregational indepen- 
dence, baptism by immersion, and insistence on the 
Christian scriptures (the New Testament) as the sole 
guide to belief and practice: “Where the Scriptures 
speak, we speak; where the Scriptures are silent, we 
are silent” (Ahlstrom, Religious History, p. 447). 
From 1813 to 1827 the Campbells affiliated with a 
Baptist Association and Alexander, a prolific writer 
and spirited controversialist, reached a wide audience 
as editor of the Christian Baptist (1823-1829). One 
of the many gifted preachers drawn to the Campbell- 
ites was Walter Scott (1796-1861), another immi- 
grant from Scotland who converted to Haldanean 
principles while teaching in George Forrester’s acade- 
my in Pittsburgh. By 1830 the Disciples were fully 
committed to revivals, the equality of congregational 
members with their ministers, and a straightforward 
scheme of salvation—affirmation of faith, repen- 
tance, and baptism by immersion. Many of them 
were taking a lively interest in the supposed ap- 
proach of a millennial Second Coming. 


Conceived as a movement to restore original 
Christianity and thereby unite all Christians under a 
single banner, the Disciples of Christ nevertheless 
learned that some organization above the congrega- 
tional level was necessary. Barton W. Stone and Al- 
exander Campbell, recognizing that their purposes 
were virtually the same, drew their followers togeth- 
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er in 1832; thus, an antidenominational movement 
formed another denomination. The American fron- 
tier proved especially hospitable to the formation of 
new religious organizations, and America’s pursuit 
of egalitarian democracy especially favored congre- 
gational independence and self-government. But also 
essential to the religious efflorescence of the early 
nineteenth century was the Second Great Awaken- 
ing, which began in the long-settled eastern states, 
with theological ideas imported and adopted from 
Britain and especially Scotland. 


See also Professions: Clergy; Religion: 
Overview; Revivals and Revivalism. 
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Robert McColley 


DISESTABLISHMENT Historians frequently 
debate the basic nature of the American Revolution, 
especially whether it was conservative or radical in 
nature. With respect to religion, its radical nature 
seems quite clear. A revolution fought for all liberty, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, set the new nation on an 
untried and—in the opinion of many—daringly 
risky course. Most of western Europe continued to 
assume that a stable society required the joint part- 
nership of the church and state, the two working in 
a mutually supportive harmony. In challenging that 
pervasive assumption, the United States would help 
chart a course toward the modern world. 


Colonial America boasted two church establish- 
ments, an “establishment” meaning governmental 
arrangements that followed the European patterns 
of intimate alliance between the church and the state. 
These two were Congregationalism in New England 
(Rhode Island excepted) and Anglicanism in the 
southern colonies. In the middle colonies, the picture 
was more mixed. Anglicanism had some roots in 
New York, though the Dutch Reformed, earlier on 
the scene, kept Anglican power in check. In Pennsyl- 
vania, its Quaker founder, William Penn, who had 
seen religious persecution back in England, insured 
that no institutional establishment would prevail 
there. Quakers were also strong in neighboring New 
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Jersey, so they, with a scattering of other sects, kept 
establishment at bay. Where establishment pre- 
vailed, disestablishment did not come all at once, ei- 
ther during or immediately after the Revolution, nor 
did it come without significant public resistance. 


Anglicanism was the first to fall, as there was a 
certain logic in upending the favored position of the 
Church of England while the colonies were at war 
against that England. Nonetheless, many legislators 
in the colonies now on their way to becoming states 
did not wish to move too swiftly in severing all ties 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical estates. As the 
most populous state and the one with the longest 
history of establishment, Virginia offers the best ex- 
ample of the steady progression toward what would 
become the signal feature of the American experi- 
ment: namely, the separation of church and state. 


A dozen years after the founding of Jamestown 
in 1607, the Virginia House of Burgesses recognized 
the Church of England, or Anglicanism, as the offi- 
cial religion of the young colony—just as it was rec- 
ognized in the mother country. This meant that only 
the Anglican Church had the support and protection 
of the government, only for the Anglican Church did 
the state raise taxes to pay the salaries of the church’s 
clergymen and to support the construction of its 
buildings, only the Anglican Church had its parish 
boundaries laid out and defined by government. 
These ties between church and state remained close 
throughout the rest of the seventeenth century and 
through most of the eighteenth, until the advent of 
the Revolution. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN VIRGINIA 

Since the Anglican establishment was strongest in 
Virginia, the most crucial battles for disestablishing 
it would be fought there. As a member of the legisla- 
ture, Thomas Jefferson took the lead in revising in- 
numerable colonial laws that protected Anglicanism, 
disadvantaged all dissenters, and even provided crim- 
inal penalties for “heresy” (however defined) or a de- 
nial of the doctrine of the Trinity (Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit). He also wrote a sweeping bill for mak- 
ing religious freedom—not religious establishment— 
the official stance of the state. Though its passage 
was delayed until after the Revolution, in 1779 all 
vestiges of tax support for religion were removed. In 
this struggle (“the severest contests in which I have 
ever been engaged,” Jefferson recalled in 1821), he 
was greatly aided by the non-Anglicans in Virginia, 
notably Baptists, Quakers, and Presbyterians. How- 
ever, some thought that to sever all ties between reli- 
gion and the state was neither necessary nor wise. In 
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the 1780s Patrick Henry took the lead in proposing 
what could be called a multiple establishment, in 
which the state was barred from supporting any sin- 
gle church but could support all Christian churches. 
Because Henry’s bill had wide support, especially in 
the Tidewater region, its defeat was far from certain. 
And Jefferson was far away, representing his coun- 
try in France. Into the breach strode James Madison, 
who penned—and, even more important, gained 
many signatures to—his famed Memorial and Re- 
monstrance. Presented to Virginia’s legislators in 
1785 as a counterweight to Henry’s bill, Madison’s 
Memorial presented clear, cogent, and ultimately 
convincing arguments against a religious establish- 
ment of any sort. History, Madison pointed out, 
demonstrated that the fruits of state establishment 
have been sour indeed, if not rotten, characterized by 
“pride and indolence in the Clergy; ignorance and ser- 
vility in the laity, in both, superstition, bigotry, and 
persecution.” Why repeat this sorry history, when 
a full freedom in religion “promised a lustre to our 
country”? Moreover, a legislature that today can es- 
tablish Christianity can tomorrow establish a “par- 
ticular sect of Christians,” thereby taking America 
right back to where it was before fighting a long and 
costly revolution. 


Toa great many Virginians, especially those dis- 
senters living in the backcountry, Madison’s pene- 
trating questions demanded a defeat of Henry’s bill— 
which never came up for another vote. Now the 
long-delayed Jefferson Bill for Establishing Religious 
Freedom could be taken off the legislative table, de- 
bated, modestly revised, and passed in 1786. Hence- 
forth, in Virginia, in the words of the bill, “no man 
shall be compelled to frequent or support any reli- 
gious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever.” On 
the contrary, “all men shall be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain, their opinion in matters of re- 
ligion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, 
enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” Disestablish- 
ment had come to Virginia, and in a few years to all 
other states where by law the Church of England had 
been favored. 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 

The progress of Jefferson’s statute was followed 
closely by the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
which kept faith with the Jeffersonian stance by 
maintaining a separation between church and state. 
Also, the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 quickly pro- 
nounced for religious liberty in the region north of 
the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River, al- 
though only after considerable debate and discussion 
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did members of the Continental Congress at last 
agree that religion, unlike education, would not re- 
ceive any governmental support. Finally, the First 
Amendment, ratified by the states in 1791, stipulated 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 


Still, establishment did not immediately disap- 
pear everywhere in the new nation. For the First 
Amendment only specified what the federal Congress 
could or could not do; it did not directly address the 
prerogatives of the states. As a result, that other es- 
tablishment, namely New England Congregational- 
ism, continued for some time after the ratification of 
the First Amendment. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND 

After all, this official church was home grown, not 
the ally of an English king, not the darling of an En- 
glish Parliament. Besides, in a series of gradual con- 
cessions, dissenters had been excused from paying 
taxes to the Congregational establishment upon pre- 
senting proof of their membership in another de- 
nomination. John Adams defended the continued 
nexus between church and state in the Massachu- 
setts constitution of 1780 as “a most mild and equi- 
table establishment of religion.” But by the second 
decade of the nineteenth century, Adams had grown 
steadily more suspicious of any alliance between reli- 
gion and civil power, however “mild” it might initial- 
ly appear. The restoration of the Jesuit order in 1814 
did nothing to calm Adams’s spirit, for he saw in the 
Society of Jesus the epitome of religion joined to 
power. “Ido not like the late resurrection of the Jesu- 
its,” he wrote Jefferson on 16 May 1816. And Adams 
predicted that America would soon be swarming 
with Jesuits, men who appeared in so many guises: 
“printers, editors, writers, schoolmasters, etc.” 
Adams acknowledged that under the U.S. Constitu- 
tion the Jesuits could claim asylum in America, but 
added that Americans must be ever vigilant. 


Jefferson, of course, hardly needed to be remind- 
ed of the need for vigilance against clergymen with 
power. In the bitter presidential campaign of 1800 
between Jefferson and Adams, religion played a sur- 
prisingly large part. Jefferson was cast in the role of 
the “atheist,” the distinction between an atheist and 
a Deist being too fine for politicians in the heat of bat- 
tle. Publicly, Jefferson stood mute before these at- 
tacks, but privately his scorn knew no bounds. And 
he blamed the New England clergy, that “irritable 
tribe of priests,” for the spew of slander. He pum- 
meled the Congregational clergy as “those bigots in 
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religion and government,” “barbarians” who would 
turn the clock back on the freedoms guaranteed in 
the Constitution and the First Amendment. 


Jefferson, however, was elected to the presidency 
not once, but twice. It took his eight years in office 
and a few more before Jefferson and Adams could 
write to each other in terms of mutual respect. In 
1814 and beyond, they found common cause in re- 
sisting any combination of religion with power gen- 
erally, and specifically the establishments in New 
England. In Connecticut, dissenters (including Epis- 
copalians who, now on the outside looking in, joined 
with Baptists, Methodists, and Quakers) continued 
their clamor for disestablishment. 


In 1816, the Toleration Party, consisting mainly 
of Jeffersonian Republicans but now supplemented 
by disaffected Federalists, came into being. The party 
name pointed to a growing dislike for the intolerance 
of Congregational dominance in state offices and 
state affairs. The Congregational clergy, aided and 
abetted by Yale College, made up a ruling elite that 
treated most dissenters with disdain or even con- 
tempt, Federalist clergyman Lyman Beecher charac- 
terizing them as “generally illiterate men. . . utterly 
unacquainted with Theology.” By 1817, the Tolera- 
tion Party had won the Connecticut governorship 
and a slim majority in the lower house of the legisla- 
ture. The next year, the citizens of Connecticut voted 
on a new constitution, narrowly adopted by a vote 
of 13,918 in favor and 12,364 opposed. By the terms 
of Article VII of this instrument, religious freedom 
was assured to all. Earlier, seeing the political winds 
blowing in his favor, Jefferson wrote to John Adams 
(5 May 1817) his congratulations that this “Protes- 
tant Popedom is to no longer disgrace the American 
history and character.” Colonial constitutions were 
purged of any remaining hints of establishment, and 
no new state would be admitted to the Union with 
anything less than a clear commitment to liberty in 
religion. 


Massachusetts, however, maintained its estab- 
lishment for another decade and a half, the situation 
there being complicated by an intense quarrel be- 
tween the orthodox Congregationalists and the liber- 
al Unitarians. It took the state courts of Massachu- 
setts some time to sort out conflicting claims of 
property and church titles, but in 1833 the citizens 
of that state resoundingly approved a constitutional 
amendment that cut all remaining ties between the 
church and the state. In his inaugural address in 
1836, Governor Edward Everett noted that a vital 
lesson had at last been learned: “the mischief of an al- 
liance of church and state.” Jefferson and Adams, 
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both having passed from the scene a decade before, 
would have nodded in vigorous agreement. 


See also Anglicans and Episcopalians; Bill of 
Rights; Congregationalists; Connecticut; 
Massachusetts; Religious Tests for 
Officeholding; Virginia; Virginia Statute 
for Religious Freedom. 
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Edwin S. Gaustad 


DIVORCE AND DESERTION Early Americans 
expected to marry, and they generally understood 
marriage as the appropriate, even natural, state for 
adults. Moreover, they believed that stable marriages 
promoted social order. Conversely, Americans typi- 
cally considered separation and divorce as personal 
and moral failures that imperiled society and con- 
ceived of divorce as a drastic remedy to an otherwise 
insolvable problem. Nevertheless, marriages did 
break down, and unsuccessful couples sought escape 
from such matches. 


Some colonies (after 1776, states) allowed for di- 
vorces a mensa et thoro (from bed and board). With 
these limited divorces, couples severed their finances 
and residences but could not remarry. A full divorce 
terminated a union and legalized remarriage. In colo- 
nial America, only New England allowed full di- 
vorces. Some couples in locales forbidding either of 
these forms of divorce sought legal separations— 
equitable agreements in which couples divided prop- 
erty but could never remarry. Ending a marriage did 
not, however, require legal adjudication. Couples 
self-divorced without consulting authorities. Extra- 
legal separations, often deriving from desertion, re- 
mained the easiest and perhaps most common means 
of ending a marriage between the 1750s and the 
1820s. 
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Because states set marriage laws, the mechanics 
of pursuing divorce varied widely. In many states in 
the early Republic (1780s—1820s), legislatures over- 
saw divorces; In some, courts handled suits. For a 
time several states operated under a dual jurisdiction- 
al system, with both the legislature and courts hear- 
ing cases. (As laws governing divorce relaxed and pe- 
titions rose, legislators found themselves inundated 
with requests, so they turned over divorce authority 
to courts.) Grounds for getting divorces varied by 
state and included adultery, desertion, cruelty, biga- 
my, incest, and fraud. As states passed these diverse 
laws, they inadvertently legitimated and increased 
divorces. 


Americans linked marital bonds and social stabil- 
ity, so divorces in early America were public matters. 
Legal authorities and communities judged whether 
separations or divorces seemed justified, based on 
public interests. Separating spouses needed their 
neighbors to support their behaviors and legal ac- 
tions. Petitions often included testimony or signa- 
tures of neighbors, which validated the cases, if not 
in the eyes of the law, at least in the minds of com- 
munity members. 


Because of the presumed link between marriage 
and social stability as well as the widespread convic- 
tion that casually ending unions was immoral, di- 
vorce required proof of a gross violation of marital 
and community mores. Authorities sanctioned di- 
vorce only if supporting a marriage threatened order 
and morals more than did severing it. Further, a suc- 
cessful petition required a guilty party and an inno- 
cent victim. For example, a wife seeking a divorce 
needed to demonstrate both that her husband will- 
fully abrogated his duties and that she fulfilled her 
obligations despite his failures. 


COLONIAL PATTERNS 

Before the Revolution the southern colonies, follow- 
ing English precedent, viewed marriage as indissolu- 
ble. In England divorce could be secured only by an 
exceedingly rare act of Parliament, and ecclesiastical 
court hearings preceded applications to Parliament. 
In the southern colonies the absence of such courts 
precluded the legislatures from hearing divorce peti- 
tions. No southern colony granted a divorce before 
the Revolution. Southern courts did occasionally 
oversee separation agreements between dissatisfied 
spouses. 


New England, conversely, interpreted marriage 
as a civil contract, and colonies including Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut gave divorces to both husbands 
and wives. Colonial New Englanders allowed annul- 
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ments for individuals who proved that their spouse 
was sexually impotent or committed fraud and biga- 
my (one partner lied to the other about being single). 
Cruelty could be legal grounds for a bed-and-board 
divorce in colonial Massachusetts. Successful peti- 
tioners most often proved their spouses guilty of 
adultery, the ultimate violation of marriage. In all 
cases, colonial New England required petitioners to 
prove themselves dutiful and blameless despite their 
partner’s wrongdoing. Not surprisingly, discontent- 
ed spouses found abandonment their least compli- 
cated, and sometimes only, option. 


AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

Divorce laws and attitudes changed significantly 
during the Revolutionary era. All but one of the 
southern states created divorce laws after indepen- 
dence. Pennsylvania also designed clear procedures 
for divorce in 1785. A statute during this period en- 
sured the right to divorce in the newly created North- 
west Territories. In locales that allowed divorce prior 
to the Revolution, the number of petitions relative to 
the population rose after 1776. Two states, New 
York and South Carolina, diverged from this pattern. 
South Carolina became the only state forbidding di- 
vorce in the new nation. It did not allow full divorces 
until 1868, but revoked that legislation ten years 
later, continuing the prohibition into the twentieth 
century. In 1787 New York, in a move similarly at 
odds with the national trend, adopted a strict code. 
Despite these exceptions, the nation clearly moved 
toward more liberal attitudes and laws regarding di- 
vorce. The steadily rising divorce rate from the 1780s 
to the 1860s testified to Americans’ growing (if still 
reluctant) acceptance of the occasional need for end- 
ing unsuccessful marriages. Typifying national pat- 
terns, Maryland granted its first divorce in 1790. By 
the 1830s the legislature validated over thirty per 
year. 


While divorce expanded in most parts of the 
early Republic, the West outpaced the Tidewater 
states. Western states allowed more grounds for di- 
vorce and required shorter periods of residency than 
eastern states. In some of the western states, proving 
“marital breakdown” could secure a divorce. Tennes- 
see ranked among the most liberal jurisdictions in the 
South. Indiana, which coupled expansive grounds 
with lax residency rules, became renowned as Amer- 
ica’s first divorce mill. 


The move toward more flexible laws in the early 
national era derived from a growing conviction 
among white Americans that divorce, in cases where 
one party egregiously violated the marriage, was a 
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clear right. This new recognition of divorce as a fun- 
damental freedom emerged in tandem with republi- 
can political culture. Ideas about the contractual na- 
ture of government and the rights of individuals 
infused Americans’ thinking about divorce. Chang- 
ing marital values reinforced this mind-set. The 
heightened emphasis on romantic love after the mid- 
eighteenth century raised marital expectations (and 
thus disappointments) and produced more divorce as 
individuals married for love and felt entitled to satis- 
faction. 


This new enthusiasm for individual rights and 
self-fulfillment clashed with the traditional belief 
that preserving marriages upheld social stability. Di- 
vorce attitudes thus bore the mark of the central po- 
litical issue in the early Republic: balancing individu- 
al rights with civic order. Statistics demonstrate both 
a growing interest in divorce and a powerful resis- 
tance to it. On the one hand, Americans pursued di- 
vorce at a much higher rate than that of their colo- 
nial ancestors and British contemporaries. Between 
1670 and 1857, when Britain revised its divorce 
laws, Parliament allowed only 325 divorces. In com- 
parison, between 1670 and 1799 Connecticut grant- 
ed nearly 1,000 decrees. Tennessee’s legislature au- 
thorized 111 divorces between 1797 and 1833. On 
the other hand, although more common than in En- 
gland and the colonial past, divorce in the United 
States was no simple matter. Cases dragged on for 
months and years, and many petitioners lost. For ex- 
ample, between 1786 and 1827 only one in five peti- 
tioners to the Virginia legislature secured either a di- 
vorce or a separation. The Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, more accommodating than many, rejected 
over half the appeals received between 1785 and 
1815. 


DESERTION 

Although divorce became more available and accept- 
able in the early national era, many unhappy white 
couples, particularly the husbands in such couples, 
continued to rely on extralegal means to extract 
themselves from undesirable matches. Desertion, in- 
formal separations, even bigamy (in the form of seri- 
al monogamy without legal divorce) offered spouses 
an effective if illegal escape from unsuccessful mar- 
riages. Many more men than women abandoned 
marriages. Deserters found that the expanse of the 
nation, the general mobility of the population, ineffi- 
cient communications systems, and inconsistent 
record-keeping all abetted their abandonment. Indi- 
viduals who deserted their marriages sometimes 
sought divorces in more accommodating jurisdic- 
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tions such as Indiana; others remarried without for- 
mal divorces. Although illegal throughout the na- 
tion, bigamy occurred everywhere, in the form of 
desertion and remarriage. Historians cannot quanti- 
fy the number of men and women who deserted one 
family and started another. However, they speculate 
that desertion was the most common way to end a 
marriage, as spouses could self-divorce—pursue 
their individual desires—without the scrutiny, ex- 
pense, time, and possible failure that legal divorce en- 
tailed. 


RACIAL VARIATIONS 

Native American and African American divorces typ- 
ically occurred beyond the legal parameters designed 
for white Americans. Native American nations exer- 
cised less oversight over sundering failed marriages 
(which whites took as evidence of their immorality). 
Cherokees, for example attached no particular stig- 
ma to couples that ended their unions. Although the 
annual Green Corn Ceremony provided a venue for 
publicly acknowledging divorces, Cherokees termi- 
nated marriages by physical separation. Because of 
their matrilineal culture (common among native na- 
tions), divorcing Cherokee husbands left their wives’ 
households and returned to their mothers or sisters. 
Children always stayed with their mothers. 


African American slaves enjoyed no formal legal 
sanction for their marriages. Owners wanted to be 
able to sell or move their “property” as they saw fit, 
and officially recognizing slave unions would have 
undercut that power. Legally, slaves could not 
marry or, consequently, divorce. Within slave com- 
munities, couples cemented their relationships 
through rituals and societal recognition. Those 
matches sometimes ended when couples grew es- 
tranged or when owners sold away one partner. Al- 
though African American churches and slave owners 
sometimes vetted these marital endings, most cou- 
ples simply had their divorces (like their marriages) 
affirmed by their communities. 


WHITE WOMEN 

White women relied more on the new divorce laws 
and benefited more from them. Wives sought to le- 
gally end their marriages more often than husbands, 
and they usually succeeded at a higher rate. The 
prevalence of female litigants originated in the colo- 
nial period. In colonial Virginia, for example, when 
courts allowed separate maintenance suits, nearly all 
benefited women. Men, who typically controlled 
marital assets, had little to gain and much to lose by 
appealing to courts. In colonial Massachusetts more 
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women than men also sued for divorce in part be- 
cause women sought protection from abusive hus- 
bands. Furthermore, far more men than women de- 
serted their marriages, and this left abandoned wives 
in a precarious position. The doctrine of coverture, 
which defined the legal status of most white women 
in colonial America, placed wives wholly under the 
economic authority of their husbands. Unless she se- 
cured a divorce, any property or wages an aban- 
doned wife acquired belonged to her estranged 
husband. In order to escape such economic exploita- 
tion—which never afflicted husbands—wives sought 
divorces. This pattern continued in the _ post- 
Revolutionary era. Pennsylvania’s 1785 divorce code 
made desertion, adultery, impotence, bigamy, and 
cruelty acceptable grounds. Women benefited far 
more than men from the law, and their petitions ex- 
ceeded husbands by almost a 2 to 1 ratio. 


Mothers also gained more from shifting child 
custody assumptions in this era. During the colonial 
period, children were, in effect, defined as property of 
the head of household. When marriages ended, fa- 
thers could retain custody. By the early decades of 
the nineteenth century, authorities began to privilege 
the needs of children over paternal rights. As judges 
and legislators increasingly considered the relative 
merits of the mother and the father in determining 
custody, more women kept their children than ever 
before. 


ANDREW AND RACHEL JACKSON 

The 1791 marriage of Andrew Jackson and Rachel 
Donelson Robards underscores the nature and com- 
plexity of divorce in this era. Rachel, a Tennessean, 
married Andrew Jackson under the incorrect as- 
sumption that she was legally divorced from her first 
husband, Lewis Robards. At the time of the Jackson 
marriage, Robards had gained authorization from 
the Virginia legislature only to sue for divorce in 
court. He finally secured a divorce in Kentucky in 
1794 three years after the Jackson nuptials. When 
Jackson ran for president in 1828, his detractors 
charged Rachel Jackson with deserting her first hus- 
band and living in adultery and bigamy with An- 
drew Jackson. The couple’s supporters insisted that 
Robards’s cruelty destroyed his marriage and defend- 
ed the Jacksons as victims of political persecution 
over an innocent legal misunderstanding. 


The Jackson case highlights many of the central 
characteristics of early American divorces. Commu- 
nities and legal authorities shared responsibility for 
Judging the merits of divorces, which were decidedly 
public matters. Divorce required assessing blame, 
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with one innocent and one guilty party. Although 
easier to secure after independence, divorces required 
a lot of time and remained controversial. (Andrew 
and Rachel Jackson lived together happily for over 
thirty-five years but could not escape scandal.) Geo- 
graphic mobility and jurisdictional variations made 
extralegal desertion and bigamous remarriage much 
easier than legal divorce. 


Ultimately, controversies and complications 
notwithstanding, Americans increasingly, though 
sometimes reluctantly, came to believe that in mar- 
riage individual rights outweighed societal ambi- 
tions. Although courts and legislatures tried to define 
and limit divorce and preserve social order, men and 
women sought relief from failed marriages and the 
right, with other, more agreeable mates, to pursue 
happiness. 


See also African Americans: African American 
Life and Culture; Childbirth and 
Childbearing; Courtship; Law: Women and 
the Law; Manliness and Masculinity; 
Marriage; Parenthood; Sexuality; Sexual 
Morality; Women: Rights. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE “Domesticity” has a homey feel 
to it, conjuring scenes of enduring warmth, safety, 
and comforting predictability. From the mid- 
eighteenth century into the early nineteenth century, 
however, Americans’ domestic lives and the ideal of 
domesticity itself underwent dramatic changes. In 
fact, the ideological power and emotional resonance 
of the term “domesticity” seem all the more impres- 
sive when historians consider the challenges that 
real-life domesticity posed to the image. The years 
from 1750 to 1830 were a time of complex and con- 
sequential changes in the household setting, the ex- 
periences of individuals within that setting, and the 
way various groups viewed and valued the ideal of 
domesticity. 


HEARTH AND HOME 

A number of households over the course of the period 
underwent architectural and material changes that 
reflected newly strengthening values and aspirations 
within the household. In broad terms, housing ar- 
rangements and architectural styles became some- 
what more uniform across regions but considerably 
more divided by class. A trend took shape toward 
greater elaboration, specialization, and privacy in the 
layout of houses; this trend developed earliest and 
continued most strongly among the urban upper 
and middle classes but also penetrated deeper into 
rural areas and somewhat lower in the social order. 
The houses of the gentry led the way, becoming larg- 
er, more genteel, and more often built of, or at least 
faced with, brick. 


Such houses, even in cities, increasingly separat- 
ed themselves from their surroundings. They were 
set back from the street more, with walkways and 
gardens marking their boundaries; a visitor might 
have to pass through a gate or climb steps to knock 
on the front door. Having entered, visitors would 
likely find themselves in a large central hall; the hall 
in turn gave access to formal, public rooms, rooms 
for entertaining company, and, less and less often, 
for conducting business. The same hall buffered the 
private spaces of family members—bedrooms, baths, 
reading nooks—from visitors. Only intimates pene- 
trated these family areas. And just as the boundaries 
between public and private spaces—and public and 
private activities—became more clearly demarcated, 
so too were the designated purposes of rooms an- 
nounced: food was cooked in the kitchen (itself safely 
out of sight in gentry houses) but eaten in the dining 
room, 
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As privacy came to be more highly valued within 
the household, the houses of the upper classes, urban 
and rural, reflected a growing desire to shield bodily 
activities—the intimate, the coarse, and the mun- 
dane—from public view. Also new was a desire to 
separate the family and household from the world 
around them. Altogether, these changes spoke of 
greater self-consciousness about the emotional and 
private character of the family, a kind of closing in 
of the family circle. These new arrangements within 
the home, and the fine consumer and luxury goods 
that increasingly graced these households, also re- 
flected growing aspirations to gentility and refine- 
ment. From the 1730s on and accelerating through- 
out the period, a “consumer revolution” brought 
china, silver, silks, leather-bound books, and expen- 
sive furniture to urban gentry houses. It also 
brought better pottery, more refined eating utensils, 
a broad range of textiles, and the wares of itinerant 
portrait painters to middling families in the country- 
side. Even excavations of slave quarters turn up 
pieces of Wedgwood and the occasional silver-plated 
fork, cast-offs from the plantation owners that pro- 
vide both a metaphorical and a literal demonstration 
of the trickling down of the consumer revolution. 
Fine goods contributed to the material comfort of 
households and their members, reinforcing a grow- 
ing sense that homes were to be sites of private plea- 
sure and leisure—even as, ironically, they were also 
sites for displaying wealth, taste, and freedom from 
work. 


FAMILY SIZE AND CLASS DISTINCTIONS 

Among the upper and middle classes, while the hous- 
es were getting bigger the families were getting smal- 
ler. Historians have termed this demographic revolu- 
tion the “fertility transition.” Eighteenth-century 
wives and husbands knew of, and sometimes availed 
themselves of, various forms of contraception, some 
more reliable than others: abstinence, coitus inter- 
ruptus, prolonged breastfeeding, and herbs and po- 
tions thought to be abortifacients (agents that induce 
miscarriage). A far more sustained and systematic 
movement toward family limitation occurred in the 
nineteenth century, especially among white, urban 
women of the middle and upper-middle classes, most 
characteristically those of the ambitious professional 
and business classes. The causes of this transition 
were complicated, but the results were clear enough: 
over the course of the nineteenth century, the aver- 
age number of children born to white women fell 
from just over 7 to 3.56. 


The fertility transition demonstrates the com- 
plexity of factors affecting domestic life. The material 
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circumstances and aspirations of middle-class fami- 
lies changed as they became no longer dependent on 
the labor of numerous children and increasingly con- 
cerned to accrue, protect, and concentrate their fi- 
nancial assets for the sake of those children. The fam- 
ily became the new focus of life and emotional 
fulfillment, with children themselves—who were 
now to be nurtured and cultivated as never before— 
at the heart of the family circle. Controlling fertility 
was an intimate decision with public consequences, 
a set of individual choices that together formed a 
broad social pattern. As a demographic revolution, 
the fertility transition can be measured in terms of 
family size and birth intervals; as a cultural shift, it 
can be measured in terms of subtle changes in values 
and aspirations, the assertion of autonomy and con- 
trol, and a display of mastery and restraint. 


Another point that bears on almost every aspect 
of domestic life in this period is the ways in which 
domestic life—as a cultural ideal and as a gritty reali- 
ty—was shaped by and in turn helped define class 
distinctions. Middle-class families that could forgo 
the labor of their children could deliberately limit the 
size of their families; farming families and urban 
workers engaged in piecework could not. If the cul- 
tural ideal of family life emphasized privacy and au- 
tonomy, those were luxuries denied working-class 
families, black and white, who took in boarders to 
make ends meet, or enslaved families living in plan- 
tation quarters. Social position, social aspirations, 
and social constraints strongly shaped the different 
ways in which Americans—gentry and working 
class, free and enslaved, rural and urban—negotiated 
the shifting terrain of domestic life in this period. 


WORK AND RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE 
HOUSEHOLD 


As important as the physical setting is, the core of 
domestic life resides in the multiple and multilayered 
relationships and individual experiences of those 
within the household. Perhaps the single most im- 
portant determinant of those relationships was work 
and the requirements it imposed. Work, and control 
over the fruits of work, structured the lines of au- 
thority and dependence within the household and be- 
yond. Three broad changes reshaped the working 
and domestic lives of most Americans in this period: 
changes in access to and control over property; a 
gradual and uneven shift toward commercial and 
manufacturing work; and the growing separation of 
work from the household. 


In general, hierarchical, patriarchal, and depen- 
dent relationships yielded to more egalitarian, con- 
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tractual, independent, and affectionate ones. Thus 
landless sons, apprentices, tenants, and wives—the 
former dependents in such relationships—often 
gained new freedoms and access to new opportuni- 
ties; they often encountered new risks and new anxi- 
eties, too, or entirely new forms of dependence. Fa- 
thers, masters, landlords, husbands—the former 
superiors—saw their authority eroded in some re- 
spects, with ties of obligation and deference weaken- 
ing somewhat. Although they often found them- 
selves relieved of many traditional, paternalistic 
responsibilities, many also confronted unfamiliar ex- 
pectations of them as husbands and fathers. A second 
impact of changes in domestic life forms a powerful 
counterpoint to the first: in many circumstances, pa- 
triarchal authority reasserted itself, along with a 
newly crystallized distribution of power along lines 
of gender and race. 


ACCESS TO PROPERTY: THE NORTH 

The largest social group of the Northern colonies was 
white families of the middling order who farmed or 
raised livestock. Some combined farming with arti- 
sanal or commercial activity. These families worked 
as families, with all but the youngest or physically 
incapable members contributing productively to the 
household economy. The father and older sons, with 
occasional help from neighbors or hired hands, 
worked the land, repaired the buildings, and hunted 
and fished as necessary. The mother and older girls, 
and younger children of both sexes, cooked, washed, 
fetched water, stoked fires, tended vegetable gardens, 
and produced clothing and other textiles for home 
use and sometimes for exchange. In especially busy 
seasons or for large tasks, they might rely on the 
labor of young neighborhood women—some of 
them relatives, some working as part of a system of 
reciprocal exchanges of labor and goods, and some 
with the status of servants. 


Although all family members contributed to the 
productivity and success of the household economy, 
the overriding fact was that the father owned the 
land. Sons had to wait to come into their own inher- 
ited land, and while waiting they worked for their fa- 
thers. The basic fact of life for such families was that 
fathers owned and ruled, and sons inherited. 


But it was not an immutable fact of life. Even be- 
fore the Revolution, especially in New England, such 
families felt the effects of a growing population and 
declining availability of desirable land. Such pres- 
sures generated considerable momentum to advance 
white settlement of the western lands. The period 
after the Revolution saw an explosive increase in 
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population movement, both from the countryside to 
the city, and from eastern settlements to newly 
opened western states and territories. Young white 
men of the rural northern United States—a very 
large group indeed—could now acquire land inde- 
pendently of their fathers. They did not have to 
please their fathers, or work for them through their 
twenties and thirties, or wait to move, marry, and 
establish an independent household. Fathers often 
lost authority, a dependent labor force, and a secure 
transmission of property. Here was a sea change in 
the dynamic of the household, and it is not surpris- 
ing that conflicts between fathers and sons fill the ac- 
counts of the period, from letters to autobiographies 
to novels. 


ACCESS TO PROPERTY: THE SOUTH 

Changes in access to land in the slaveholding South 
also recast domestic lives but in dramatically differ- 
ent ways. As the plantation system expanded in the 
eighteenth century and became entrenched by the 
early nineteenth, a sharpening stratification took 
place in access to land and slaves and, with them, 
wealth and privilege. As the slaveholding gentry in- 
creased its wealth and consolidated its social position, 
its patriarchal authority deepened, even as it cloaked 
itself in benevolent paternalism—in the common 
usage, a tender care for their “entire family, white 
and black.” The overwhelming beneficiaries of the 
South’s changing social order were the elite planters; 
the women of the gentry class shared in the privi- 
leges of their wealth, class, and race, even as they 
generally had to submit to their husbands and fa- 
thers. Elite men found that the appearance of domes- 
tic tranquility and benevolence made it easier to im- 
pose and strengthen their domestic authority, even 
as it masked the exploitation of slavery that under- 
wrote their power. 


As the elite extended its control over land and 
slaves, yeoman farmers faced significant curbs on 
their economic power and prospects. Seeking to be- 
come “masters of small worlds,” these men reassert- 
ed their authority as husbands and fathers. The priv- 
ilege of white skin helped secure their tenuous 
position and sense of authority, a fact that helps ex- 
plain why so many men who owned few or no slaves 
nonetheless supported a social order based on 
slavery. 


THE DOMESTIC LIVES OF SLAVES 

Of course, most fundamentally and detrimentally, 
the developing plantation system reshaped the lives, 
domestic and otherwise, of enslaved persons them- 
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selves. To describe this process challenges not only 
one’s understanding but one’s very vocabulary; 
above all it tests one’s tolerance for complexity. For 
the members of this society inhabited simultaneous- 
ly a stark world of law, coercion, and violence, and 
a fluid world of negotiation and continual contesta- 
tion. Many masters wanted to believe in their own 
benevolence and were indifferent to slaves’ domestic 
lives as long as they got the work done. The shrewd- 
est among them recognized that incentives and a fic- 
tional appearance of reciprocity might go a long way 
toward securing the best efforts, stability, and loyal- 
ty of their enslaved workers. Within the confines of 
this oppressive regime, slaves themselves found 
ways to win concessions; but the struggle to pre- 
serve them was precarious, constantly subject to 
changes in masters’ moods and fortunes. Yet these 
small victories often made it possible to salvage some 
privacy, some autonomy, some _  happiness— 
however fragile—in daily domestic life. 


The most important fact—really, the defining 
condition—of slaves’ domestic lives is that all lived 
with the knowledge that at any time, they or mem- 
bers of their families could be sold. Of all antebellum 
interstate slave sales, it has been estimated that one- 
quarter destroyed a first marriage and one-half de- 
stroyed a nuclear family. Even in families that re- 
mained reasonably intact, slave marriages were not 
legally recognized. Husbands and wives, especially in 
the Chesapeake, often lived on different plantations, 
and women were highly vulnerable to rape and sex- 
ual exploitation. Children were put to work as early 
as age seven. 


What slaves achieved, as they struggled to carve 
out domestic lives for themselves, is astonishing. As 
the slave system matured, after the tobacco revolu- 
tion in the Chesapeake and the rice revolution in the 
Lower South, a number of changes in slaves’ domes- 
tic routines became possible, even as they varied by 
region and work regimen. Families typically lived in- 
dependently in small, rudimentary cabins; slave 
quarters in the Lower South tended to be located far- 
ther from the main house than in the Chesapeake, af- 
fording them a greater modicum of privacy. In gen- 
eral, the daily lives of masters and slaves were more 
intermeshed in the Chesapeake. Slaves there were 
subject to more direct oversight and personal con- 
tact, and owners were more eager to embrace the role 
of the paternalistic master. Although this made it 
harder for slaves to protect their domestic lives from 
their masters’ watchfulness, it often made it easier to 
extract certain concessions from these self-avowed 
benevolent patriarchs. Thus Chesapeake slaves often 
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secured release from work on certain days, provision 
of food and drink for holiday celebrations, control 
over the naming of children, even permission to keep 
some part of wages earned off the plantation as hired 
laborers. 


Lower South slaves were less likely to have mas- 
ters committed to the fiction of benevolence and less 
likely to have their daily routines quite so bound up 
together. But the task system of work prevalent in 
rice-growing regions meant that slaves were more 
likely to have time recognized as their own—time in 
which, for instance, they could work their own gar- 
dens and keep or sell the produce. Such small pre- 
serves of autonomy—a garden here, a customary 
holiday there—seem hardly to offset the discipline of 
the slave system. Yet slaves fiercely and vigilantly 
opposed any suspension or infringement in these 
areas, attesting to the importance of seemingly small 
matters. Finally, faced with so many off-plantation 
marriages and the vulnerability of the nuclear fami- 
ly, slaves forged extended family relationships and 
kin networks, a striking, and vitally important, fea- 
ture of their domestic lives. 


THE IDEOLOGY OF DOMESTIC LIFE 

From one fundamental fact, then—changes in con- 
trol over property—flowed several transformations 
in domestic life. As noted, the gradual shift toward 
manufacturing and commercial work, and the in- 
creasing separation of work from the household— 
changes often joined to growing urbanization— 
similarly reshaped domestic lives. Young men who 
moved to larger towns or cities to take up work as 
clerks or assistants in banks or mercantile houses 
commonly lived in boardinghouses; while they re- 
mained unmarried, their domestic lives were more 
likely dominated by masculine sociability than fa- 
milial domesticity. Working-class women, white 
and black, found work in small manufactories, in 
piecework, in domestic service, and in prostitution; 
often freed from paternal constraints, they frequent- 
ly found themselves subject instead to the demands 
of employers. Northern slaves, through the alchemy 
of gradual emancipation, saw their position trans- 
form from slave to servant over the long haul of this 
period; but most continued to live, alone or in small 
numbers, in the houses or above the workshops of 
their employers. They, together with Southern 
urban slaves, found it difficult to secure much priva- 
cy and autonomy in domestic life. For all those 
drawn to cities or to work beyond the household, a 
defining characteristic of their lives was a new level 
of mobility, of fluidity—even to the point of restless- 
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ness, to use a term commonly invoked in the period. 
Such fluidity opened up new opportunities and bred 
new anxieties, dissolved old bonds and boundaries, 
and transformed the cultural meaning of domestic 
life. 


As domestic life became more variegated and ever 
more differentiated by class, race, region, and form 
of work, the ideology of domestic life—its ideals, ex- 
pectations, and norms—became more uniform. Do- 
mesticity was a cultural ideal, no less powerful for 
being highly problematic. The middle-class house- 
hold placed a new emphasis on privacy, intimacy, af- 
fection, and the primacy of children, with a corre- 
sponding exaltation of motherhood. The burgeoning 
literature on domesticity advised women— 
respectable, white, middle-class women, that is—on 
how best to keep the hearth and safeguard their vir- 
tue. The same literature promised their husbands a 
refuge from the rigors and competitiveness of the 
marketplace, a salve for the psychic injuries of the 
workaday world. Middle- and upper-class women 
came to be prized as consumers rather than produc- 
ers of goods; an increasing need for cash income— 
income earned by men outside the home—rendered 
women’s contributions to the household economy 
less visible and less valuable, thus diminishing their 
economic authority. Women who gained some au- 
tonomy through employment outside the home 
were thereby branded unfit for domesticity. 


The ideology of domesticity, even as it glorified 
women’s positions, proved an effective trap. The 
doctrine of separate spheres undercut and delayed 
recognition of the equality of women, not least by 
deploying an economic, ideological, gendered, and 
value-laden division between home and work, pro- 
ductive labor and increasingly “pastoralized” house- 
work. Women’s increasingly exclusive identification 
with family life and household responsibilities erect- 
ed a formidable stumbling block to gender and eco- 
nomic equality, one whose consequences linger into 
our own time. The putative benefits of the doctrine 
of separate spheres, such as the extension of 
women’s influence into religion, reformism, and be- 
nevolence, must be understood within the strict con- 
fines of legal, political, and social inequality. Even the 
ideal of companionate marriage, which promised at 
last middle-class women a kind of domestic parity, 
must be seen alongside the crippling legal and eco- 
nomic disabilities of women, disabilities that often 
made the idea of companionate marriage seem an 
oxymoron. 


The emerging cultural ideal of domesticity may 
have described some rough approximation of real life 
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for afew Northern, Protestant, middle-class families. 
But its greatest power may have derived from the 
people and the behaviors it excluded—those seen as 
unfit, disreputable, disorderly, immoral. The ideal of 
female domesticity and virtue was intricately bound 
up with sexual propriety, male authority, class dis- 
tinctions, social status, economic freedom, and racial 
consciousness. None were so completely excluded 
from this ideal as enslaved women, who were con- 
signed to work in the fields, whose bodies were poked 
and prodded in the slave market, who could not 
marry legally, whose children could be sold, and 
whose sexual lives were constantly violated and vi- 
ciously caricatured. The ideal of domesticity promot- 
ed the private, the normal, and the good, even as it 
rationalized the deforming influence of race, class, 
and gender. Sojourner Truth might or might not 
have asked, “Ain’t la woman?” Butit was a question 
that many, on both sides of the racial and class di- 
vide, had to ponder in the new Republic. 


See also Class; Divorce and Desertion; 
Happiness; Home; Marriage; Material 
Culture; Property; Sensibility; Slavery: 
Slave Life; Wealth; Work: Domestic Labor; 
Work: Women’s Work. 
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DOMESTIC VIOLENCE Frequency and levels of 
domestic violence in America prior to the Civil War 
are very hard to determine. Laws and ordinances var- 
ied from colony to colony and state to state, and 
common-law tradition affected notions of what con- 
stituted acceptable “discipline” or means to maintain 
order within families and the extended household. 
These common-law traditions in most instances de- 
termined whether a case of violence in a domestic sit- 
uation would result in a complaint and, if a com- 
plaint was made, colored court decisions. 


In early America the lack of established govern- 
ment and legal systems except for tenuous knowl- 
edge of common law left absolute control of the 
household in the hands of patriarchs. Control of the 
domestic sphere by the father or the senior adult 
male in the household was universally accepted. Pa- 
triarchal authority included the control of wives, 
daughters, unmarried sisters, children, servants, 
slaves, and any other dependent males who hap- 
pened to be associated with the extended household. 
Wives and mothers also had their realm of authority, 
over servants, slaves, and children. Dependent free 
men and women (and sometimes children) had au- 
thority over servants and slaves through delegatus 
non potest delegare, through the father or patriarch. 


Violent action against dependents was sanc- 
tioned to the greatest degree within the extended 
household. This situation persisted from the 1750s 
through the 1850s, until local governments and 
laws were established to create order and to enforce 
it. The majority of households in early America con- 
tained neither servant nor slave; thus the most fre- 
quent instances of domestic violence were between 
husbands and wives, parents and children, and 
among children. 
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Throughout the colonial period and into the 
early nineteenth century, the use of both physical re- 
straint and violence, short of murder and mayhem, 
were commonly allowed by law and upheld by soci- 
ety and the courts in their uses by authority figures 
over dependents. Within the immediate family, the 
English common-law “rule of thumb” allowed “nec- 
essary” physical correction of wives by husbands 
and children by parents. Such correction could be ap- 
plied with impunity by means of a stick, rod, or 
switch no broader than a man’s thumb to punish or 
maintain control. 


Stronger measures could be taken to control or 
discipline servants or slaves. Although indentured 
servants, and later non-contracted domestic ser- 
vants, had redress under the law in cases where ex- 
cessive force or extreme physical abuse could be 
proven, they still were subject to potentially greater 
levels of violence by masters seeking to maintain 
control over them. Domestic servants in the nine- 
teenth century could give notice and leave if the con- 
trols and punishments were more than they could 
bear. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
indentured servants, who were contracted to work 
for from three to seven years, could be legally beaten 
and whipped by their masters for various infrac- 
tions, including insubordination and laziness. An 
overwhelming majority of indentured servants who 
sued their masters for unreasonable levels of abuse 
did receive favorable judgments in court, from re- 
duced terms of service to immediate freedom. But 
justices of the peace would not recommend legal ac- 
tion unless they found evidence of a pattern of con- 
tinuous violent punishments. 


Slaves faced the highest levels of violence sanc- 
tioned by law. By the turn of the eighteenth century, 
laws in all colonies had identified slaves as chattel 
property subject entirely to their masters’ “good 
will.” An owner could treat his own property in any 
manner he chose. Thus slaves could be summarily 
beaten, tortured, maimed, or killed “at will” by their 
masters. Only the temperance advised either by the 
church or through social pressures stayed the hand 
of more severe masters. As far as the law and the 
court system were concerned, the only caution 
against extreme violence to slaves was that masters 
be aware of the public consequences of their ac- 
tions—in other words, how extreme violence against 
their own slaves might affect the attitudes of other 
slaves. This became more of a concern when news of 
slave insurrections or planned rebellions spread 
through the colonies. After Stono, South Carolina 
began to limit punishments, and in the period after 
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the Revolution almost all states criminalized the 
murder of a slave, even by a master. In addition, in 
the wake of the Revolution the states prohibited 
branding, castration, hamstringing, and other forms 
of excessive cruelty inflicted on slaves. 


Attitudes toward domestic violence stemmed in 
part from America’s origins in Puritan New England. 
New England Puritans viewed children as inherently 
evil and believed that children’s will had to be broken 
in order for them to accept God. The “breaking” of 
children involved strict rules and regulations which, 
if disobeyed, brought routine corporal punishment. 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child” was an under- 
statement, since Puritan parents, including mothers, 
believed that their children’s very souls were at stake 
if they were not held to a strict line. Puritan hus- 
bands were expected to keep their wives in line 
through corporal punishment when deemed neces- 
sary. 


Elsewhere, as in seventeenth-century Virginia, 
the rarity of women prompted men to develop a 
more protective attitude toward them. As the num- 
ber of women in the colony increased, however, in- 
stances of violence against wives increased. Courts 
typically sought proof that the violence was beyond 
acceptable levels of correction. 


Pennsylvanians, both citizens and government 
leaders, exhibited a greater desire for spousal harmo- 
ny and domestic tranquility. However, in the eigh- 
teenth century Pennsylvania’s murder rate per capita 
was twice as high as London’s and the frequency of 
assaults was higher than in most other colonies. 
Nearly as many murders and assaults occurred 
within the household as did in the public sphere. De- 
spite Quaker influence and appeals for peaceful ac- 
tion, most colonists in Pennsylvania, as in the other 
colonies, saw corporal punishment of dependents as 
a routine matter. The vast majority of violent pun- 
ishments were not reported. In more severe cases 
that came to light, beatings, rapes, and murders of 
women (nearly two-thirds of the cases were attacks 
by husbands and fathers against female dependents) 
were still judged by their potential acceptability as le- 
gitimate correction, or seen as beyond the purview 
of the courts. Close to one-third of domestic assault 
complaints in colonial Pennsylvania were either dis- 
missed by magistrates or grand juries or dropped by 
attorneys as not contestable. Over half of the assail- 
ants in domestic cases brought to trial in Pennsylva- 
nia were found not guilty of exceeding a normal 
standard of correction. In the face of accepted stan- 
dards of behavior, both biblical and legal, by house- 
hold heads, as well as the fear of an embarrassing 
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public display that would not in any event end or 
limit abuse, few victims chose to announce domestic 
violence. 


Over time domestic violence came to be defined 
with greater uniformity across the United States. 
Likewise, limits began to be placed on the amount of 
control a household head could exercise over his de- 
pendents. Both society in general and local and state 
governments began to exert more influence and im- 
pose more strictures on physical punishments meted 
out in the home. In many ways, slavery itself be- 
came the last bastion of absolute domestic controls. 


See also Childhood and Adolescence; Corporal 
Punishment; Crime and Punishment; 
Divorce and Desertion; Government: 
Local; Government: State; Home; 
Manliness and Masculinity; Marriage; 
Slavery: Slave Insurrections; Slave Life; 
Women: Rights. 
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DRUGS The most common drug recreationally 
and medicinally in early America was alcohol. Distil- 
lation of alcohol became ubiquitous in Europe short- 
ly before the colonization of the Americas, and North 
American colonists drank all types. Still, other drugs 
also existed that were used medicinally. Healers, usu- 
ally women, of all ethnicities and races used cures 
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from native as well as European and African trans- 
planted plants to combat disease and injuries. By far 
the most universally and successfully used were 
opium and its derivatives, but the dark side of addic- 
tion and overdoses was commonly recognized as 
well. 


Almost all female householders possessed suffi- 
cient herbal knowledge to make their own medicines. 
Women grew needed herbs such as sorrel, sage, 
anise, marigolds, and thyme among rows of vegeta- 
bles just as their medicinal formulas lay intermingled 
with recipes in family cookbooks. All healers, wheth- 
er elite physicians, journeymen doctors, midwives, 
or household healers, used herbs in their medicines. 
Some elite physicians, trained in the method of Para- 
celsus, the sixteenth-century alchemist and physi- 
cian, included metals in their formulas. Midwives 
possessed special recipes containing pennyroyal, ju- 
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niper, rue, and other herbs to provide additional 
strength and induce labor and sometimes to induce 
abortion through miscarriages. 


Plants varied widely depending on geographic 
area, and thus herbal medicines had strong regional 
differences. Native Americans, African Americans, 
and Europeans all contributed to the shared knowl- 
edge. Native Americans were the most respected of all 
the groups. Local inhabitants taught French explor- 
ers along the St. Lawrence River the curative proper- 
ties of willow bark for scurvy. Traditional African 
cures often included food ingredients like licorice, 
yams, okra, and sesame seeds. Although blacks were 
commonly denigrated as inferior, many whites 
sought medical help from them. In one famous case 
a South Carolina slave was given his freedom for the 
recipe to his secret cure for rattlesnake bite. 
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The key medicinal drug was clearly opium. Al- 
though poppies were grown throughout the coun- 
try, only during the War of 1812 were they com- 
mercially viable. Otherwise, Americans imported 
opium in cakes from the Near East, especially Tur- 
key, where rich syrups and juices were used to make 
the opium product palatable and easy to cut. The 
thick resinous type of opium used for smoking did 
not make it to America during this period. Although 
available in gum and powdered form, opium was 
mostly mixed with alcohol or water to form lauda- 
num. Physicians prescribed opium for pain relief, 
anxiety, dysentery, rheumatism, and, among the 
wealthy, to regulate and control the feelings of 
women thought to be unruly or hysterical. Most 
Americans obtained opium not through physicians’ 
prescriptions but in patent medicines (trademarked 
nonprescription drugs whose contents were in part 
undisclosed) and homemade herbal cures. 


Physicians had long recognized the existence of 
addiction and tolerance but did not understand their 
causes or why many addicts were able to remain 
healthy. Americans did not criticize individuals suf- 
fering from addictions. During the early 1820s En- 
glish Romantics like Thomas De Quincey (whose 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater made him fa- 
mous) and the poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge popu- 
larized opium ’s recreational use. In America opium 
was used by artists like the poet and author Edgar 
Allan Poe, who began to use opium excessively, and 
the well-to-do. 


See also Alcohol Consumption; Alcoholic 
Beverages and Production; Pain. 
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DUELING An Old World ritual with a long histo- 
ry, dueling traveled to the New World with the early 
colonists. Particularly in the more densely populated 
northern colonies, aggrieved gentlemen sometimes 
resorted to duels to settle their disputes; over time, 
dueling became more prevalent in the South. It first 
gained popularity during the American Revolution, 
partly as a result of the militarization of American 
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society, partly because of contact with European of- 
ficers well versed in the code duello, and partly be- 
cause of the wartime instability of American society. 
Dueling was particularly popular among young of- 
ficers, who performed its scripted rituals and adhered 
to its rule-bound code of honor to prove themselves 
members of a privileged class that was superior to 
the masses. 


Although the code duello adapted to various prin- 
cipals and circumstances, and although its precise 
details varied over time, its core rituals and logic re- 
mained constant. If a gentleman felt that his personal 
character had been insulted, he selected a friend to act 
as his second and sent his attacker a ritualized letter 
demanding an explanation. The attacker then select- 
ed a second to act as his intermediary, and negotia- 
tions began. Responsible for forging a compromise or 
an apology, a second held his friend’s life in his 
hands. More than one duel was fought because of 
unskilled seconds who stumbled through the rituals 
and logic of the code duello. However, in most cases, 
seconds reached an acceptable compromise. Most 
honor disputes ended with the exchange of letters 
and little else. 


Seriously aggrieved men (or men with clumsy 
seconds) sometimes felt compelled to go further, 
proving their merits by risking their lives on the field 
of honor. Only the literal demonstration of one’s 
willingness to die for one’s honor could dispel dis- 
honor of the deepest kind. In such cases, the ag- 
grieved principal sent his attacker a challenge 
through the channel of their seconds. Some deeply 
dishonored men were so desperate to redeem their 
names that they even provoked duels, using deliber- 
ate insults or demands for humiliating apologies. 
Once a challenge was accepted, the seconds then ne- 
gotiated the precise terms of the impending duel: 
how many paces apart the principals would stand, 
what types of weapons they would use, where and 
when they would meet. (Contrary to popular belief, 
American duelists did not usually pace away from 
each other, turn, and fire; rather, they stood face to 
face at a prescribed distance and fired at the count of 
three.) In the unlikely event that one of the principals 
did not appear at the dueling ground at the fated 
hour, his second was pledged to stand in his place. 


logical as it may seem, many duelists did not 
intend to kill their opponents; duelists needed to 
prove only their willingness to die for their honor. 
Often, this could be accomplished with an exchange 
of letters in which both men expressed their willing- 
ness to fight and then negotiated a compromise. Even 
if two men exchanged fire on a dueling ground, the 
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THE BURR-HAMILTON DUEL 


The most famous duel in American history, the 1804 
duel between Vice President Aaron Burr and former 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton was the 
climax of a fifteen-year political rivalry. Ambitious, 
aggressive, and talented New Yorkers acting within the 
confines of a limited political stage, Burr and Hamilton 
seemed destined to clash. Hamilton often took the lead 
in their conflict, repeatedly striving to deny Burr political 
power. Convinced that Burr was a self-interested dema- 
gogue who would destroy the Republic by seizing 
power, Hamilton considered it a “religious duty” to 
oppose Burr's career. 


Although Burr ultimately raised himself to the vice 
presidency under Jefferson, the Virginian distrusted 
him, casting him out of his administration after one 
term. Turning to New York State for power and prestige, 
Burr ran for governor but lost, in part because of 
Hamilton's avid opposition. Humiliated by this second 
political failure, Burr felt compelled to maintain his polit- 
ical status by challenging one of his antagonists to a 
duel. When a friend gave him a newspaper clipping con- 
taining one of Hamilton's many insulting comments 
about Burr (at a dinner party, Hamilton had said some- 
thing “despicable” about Burr), Burr's course became 
clear. As one of Burr's followers explained after the duel, 
had Burr failed to redeem his reputation, his supporters 
would have abandoned him as a man without power 
and influence. 


On 18 June 1804, Burr wrote Hamilton a letter 
demanding an explanation for Hamilton's comments. 
Hamilton's response was poorly planned. Eager to avoid 
a fight and having successfully explained his way out of 
a duel with Burr at least once before, Hamilton attempt- 


outcome was not necessarily fatal; many duelists left 
the field of honor unharmed or with a leg wound. In- 
deed, the man who killed his opponent often did him- 
self serious damage, opening himself to charges of 
brutality and murder. In many ways, the survivor 
of a fatal duel was the loser, failing in his battle for 
public opinion. 


Duels proved a man’s superior status and honor 
in several ways. First and most obviously, they dis- 
played a man’s gentlemanly manner: his self- 
control, his high sense of personal honor, his courage 
under fire, and his willingness to die in defense of his 
reputation. Duels also declared a man’s precise sta- 
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ed to placate him with a discussion of the precise mean- 
ing of the word “despicable.” Unwilling to appear cow- 
ardly, he concluded the letter with a burst of bravado, 
declaring himself willing to “abide the consequences” 
for his actions. Deeply insulted, Burr replied with an 
accusatory letter that outraged Hamilton in return, mak- 
ing it difficult, if not impossible, for either man to avoid 
the field of honor. Ultimately, Burr decided that nothing 
but an actual duel could redeem his reputation. To force 
Hamilton to fight, he demanded that Hamilton apologize 
for all of his insulting language from throughout their 
entire fifteen-year rivalry. When Hamilton predictably 
rejected Burr’s humiliating demand, Burr issued 
Hamilton a formal challenge. 


The duel took place on 11 July on the heights of 
Weehawken, New Jersey, a frequently used dueling 
ground. Each man fired at the other, but their precise 
intentions remain unknown. According to Hamilton's 
second, Nathaniel Pendleton, Hamilton had a “religious 
scruple” about shooting a man in cold blood and had 
decided not to fire his first shot at Burr, nor perhaps his 
second shot. Burr’s second, William Van Ness, argued 
the opposite, alleging that Hamilton had fired directly at 
Burr, who had naturally returned fire. Unfortunately for 
Burr, Hamilton’s vague insult (something “despicable”) 
and his death at Burr’s hand left Burr vulnerable to 
attack, and political opponents of all stripes seized the 
opportunity. Accusing him of being a vindictive, unprin- 
cipled murderer, they savaged his reputation. For the 
rest of his life, Burr would be known as the man who 
killed Hamilton. 


Joanne B. Freeman 


tus, for only equals could duel; a man who was in- 
sulted by an inferior redeemed his reputation—and 
demonstrated the inferiority of his attacker—by can- 
ing him, whipping him, or “tweaking” his nose. And 
although dueling was eventually illegal in most 
states, elite duelists rarely faced legal prosecution 
until well into the nineteenth century. Men of ques- 
tionable status who were caught dueling were usual- 
ly arrested, proving their inferiority in the process. 


Despite their seemingly privileged status under 
the law, elite duelists usually covered their tracks. 
They referred to their seconds as “friends.” They 
avoided the word “challenge.” On the dueling 
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Hamilton-Burr Dueling Pistols. This set of pistols, now owned by JPMorgan Chase & Co., was used in the famous 1804 
duel between Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. THE GRANGER COLLECTION, NEW YORK. 


ground, attending physicians faced away from the 
dueling ground so they could deny witnessing any- 
thing if questioned. Often, participants destroyed 
written challenges and planning documents after the 
event, making it difficult to trace duels in the histori- 
cal record. Political duels had an added wrinkle. 
Fought to redeem a man’s reputation not only as a 
gentleman but as a leader, they required a certain de- 
gree of publicity to accomplish their purpose. Thus, 
after a duel between two well-known political fig- 
ures, the two seconds often compiled a joint account 
of the duel’s proceedings for newspaper publication, 
literally advertising the bravery of the participants. 
Not surprisingly, many such politically useful duels 
were bloodless. Duels were particularly common 
after elections, partly because of rampant mud- 
slinging, but also because they allowed the electoral 
loser to redeem his reputation. By provoking an 
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honor dispute with the winner or one of his friends, 
the loser or one of his friends could attempt to re- 
claim his status and eligibility as a political leader and 
aman of power. Ina sense, political duelists used the 
aristocratic code duello to counterbalance the personal 
impact of democratic politicking. Aaron Burr chal- 
lenged Alexander Hamilton to a duel in 1804 for just 
this reason. 


Although Hamilton’s unfortunate fate in that 
duel provoked an outcry of antidueling sentiment, 
dueling lingered in the North for years to come, a de- 
tested but occasionally unavoidable means of dispel- 
ling dishonor among gentlemen. It remained far 
more entrenched in the less urbanized, more hierar- 
chical South, where habitual violence was more en- 
demic. Not until the 1830s was dueling outlawed in 
every state, and even then the practice persisted for 
decades to come. 
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See also Character; Firearms (Nonmilitary); 
Hamilton, Alexander. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT The Seven Years’ 
War (1754-1763) spurred unforeseen but profound- 
ly consequential economic changes in British North 
America. Supplying soldiers and citizens required in- 
frastructure and organization on a scale never before 
known in the colonies. French and Spanish silver 
greased the exchange of goods and promoted fuller 
employment of townspeople, while currency fi- 
nance—the emission of paper money through pro- 
vincial governments—expanded the ability of colo- 
nists to conduct business on an unprecedented scale. 
This war was also far more expansive in its opera- 
tions, and far costlier, than previous wars in North 
America, and so some colonial governments issued 
negotiable bonds and provincial Treasurers’ Notes to 
merchants and suppliers, thereby initiating the 
precedent, although on a small scale, of financing the 
government’s role in war with debt in addition to in- 
fusions of currency. 


BETWEEN CONFLICTS 

Following the Seven Years’ War, wartime demand 
for goods and services shrank. However, the return 
to a postwar status quo of colonial subordination to 
English mercantile regulations and general commer- 
cial authority was challenged—though not unseat- 
ed—in three ways by colonial economic maturation. 


One way involved the expansion of the British- 
controlled western frontier, which created new op- 
portunities for colonial trade among Native Ameri- 
cans, settlers and land companies, and towns to the 
east; a steadily growing population in the West and 
the land clearing and improvements it brought set 
the stage for economic development. Agricultural 
productivity rose rapidly, land values climbed, and 
settlers’ demands for infrastructure to link farms to 
towns poured in from myriad backcountry loca- 
tions. By 1775, more than a quarter-of-a-million 
colonists lived beyond the old fringe of settlement; 
nearly one-third of the southern white population 
inhabited the western backcountry, while streams of 
migrants trod well-worn roads into western New 
York and Pennsylvania, West Florida, and the lower 
Mississippi River area. 


A second challenge to British control of the 
North American economy was evidenced in com- 
merce. Although British merchants generously re- 
sponded to pent-up colonial demand for goods and 
credit after the war, by then, northern colonial mer- 
chants had become more capable of shipping, ware- 
housing, and diversifying enterprises and of distrib- 
uting goods themselves. Continual shipbuilding, 
waterfront development, the steady influx of immi- 
grant labor, and capital for investment in goods all 
enhanced profits during good times and shielded 
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Tontine Coffee House. The Tontine Coffee House at the corner of Wall and Water Streets in lower Manhattan, shown 
here in a painting (c. 1797) by Francis Guy, became a central meeting place for merchants, traders, brokers, and 
underwriters, whose dealings eventually developed into the New York Stock Exchange. © BETTMANN/CORBIS. 


merchants from the worst downturns. In the Chesa- 
peake regions, prices of exported tobacco tended to 
rise more than they fell after the 1750s, and planters 
had ever-larger quantities to export. In the Carolina 
low country, planters enjoyed a recovery of rice ex- 
port prices (and higher yields) after 1763, as well as 
a tremendous surge in indigo production and export. 
By the eve of the Revolution, as much as one-fourth 
of colonists’ disposable income was spent on imports 
from British and European sources, although schol- 
ars disagree about whether this proportion repre- 
sented a rising standard of living for a growing num- 
ber of people or simply the rising demand consonant 
with an increasing population. Moreover, even if col- 
onists were indeed buying more goods per capita, 
import figures do not explain how much consump- 
tion came from increases in colonial shop and home 
production. 


A third challenge to British economic domina- 
tion arose from colonial craftsmen; more local in- 
dustries such as milling, distilling, tanning, smith- 
ing, and iron production placed more American 
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goods in local markets. Some of the expanding pro- 
duction by these colonists was consumed in nearby 
households and in local exchange; some of it—the 
proportion disputed by scholars—was targeted for 
external markets at significant distances. In either 
case, most colonists experienced periods of relatively 
modest satisfaction of needs that were punctuated by 
the ability to purchase desirable comforts. Moreover, 
coastal merchants were increasingly dependent 
upon, and the beneficiaries of, diversified local econo- 
mies able to support a range of skilled lesser entrepre- 
neurs, farmers, retailers, and consumers. Despite pe- 
riods of recurring depressed conditions, the 
northeastern and mid-Atlantic economies were ma- 
turing rapidly—internally and internationally—by 
the end of the colonial era. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Many Americans believed the Revolution would re- 
lease tremendous economic energies to improve, pro- 
duce, and consume more, thereby shaping them into 
virtuous citizens even in the midst of their wartime 
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public sacrifice. To some extent these views were cor- 
rect, for wartime need spurred home manufacturing, 
westward expansion, and exploration of new foreign 
markets. A few iron forges and rudimentary gun 
manufactories sprang up, and more sophisticated 
systems of distribution arose to get shirts and food 
to military fronts. Privateering proved lucrative to a 
few men even as it ruined others. But the Revolution 
also introduced numerous short-term disruptions to 
production and exchange. Many farmers abandoned 
the fields for the war; mills and shops closed due to 
scarcities of raw materials, absent workers, and inac- 
cessible markets; armies combed through country- 
sides for scant supplies of food. British blockades dis- 
rupted pre-war commerce, and occupied cities 
suffered shortages of many necessities. Whole towns 
and surrounding fields lay burned by one army or 
the other. Immigration slowed significantly, with 
the effect of shrinking the available pool of free and 
bound white labor as well as the number of new 
slaves entering America. 


The Continental Congress and individual new 
states emitted vast quantities of the popular paper 
money that, according to eighteenth-century wis- 
dom, was to be retired out of circulation with taxes. 
But by the late 1770s, the massive sums in circula- 
tion were seldom being retired, with the inevitable re- 
sult that “continentals” and state currencies plum- 
meted in value. Public confidence declined along with 
the value of currencies; the complex network of debt 
and credit that distinguished the late colonial econo- 
my was thrown into disarray when prices more 
than doubled in the last four years of the war. 


Once the individual colonies and states finally 
created a loose government under the Articles of 
Confederation in 1781, nationalists in Congress 
quickly proposed remedies for pressing difficulties 
concerning army supply, civilian shortages, and 
Revolutionary finance. Most important, days before 
the Articles went into effect they appointed Robert 
Morris, probably the wealthiest merchant in Ameri- 
ca at the time, as superintendent of finance in Febru- 
ary 1781. By that time purchasing power was at an 
all-time low and Congress’s paper currency was “not 
worth a continental.” Still, seven states renewed their 
commitment to issuing paper money in large quan- 
tities, while in most cases keeping taxes low and 
thereby initiating new spirals of depreciation. Con- 
gress halted its own currency printing presses. In De- 
cember 1781 Morris persuaded Congress to charter 
the first private commercial bank in America, the 
Bank of North America, in which he deposited loans 
of Dutch and French specie and bills of exchange, as 
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well as large sums of his own money. He then asked 
Congress to authorize the printing of new continen- 
tal currency, which would circulate freely with the 
backing of interest-bearing funds in the bank. Morris 
also initiated a new contract bidding system for the 
failing supply system, pledging the confidence and fi- 
nances of Congress to back it up. Although Morris 
also wanted to create a national revenue based on 
taxing imports, which would have been the first na- 
tional tariff, he failed to secure the required assent of 
all thirteen sovereign states. 


CRISIS AND RECOVERY, 1781-1800 

Morris’s bold measures had hardly been put into 
place when the war ended. Nevertheless, the fallout 
of wartime dislocations and disastrous Revolution- 
ary finance would be felt for another generation. De- 
spite the stereotype of urban merchants being 
wealthy beneficiaries of the wartime economy, the 
letters and legal records of many partnerships indi- 
cate deep indebtedness and loss of valuable commer- 
cial connections. Few knew how to interpret their 
dislocation—whether they should regret the loss of 
British mercantilism’s protection and encourage- 
ment or celebrate their freedom to pursue new op- 
portunities. In addition, per capita income levels 
achieved by 1775 by many groups of Americans 
probably did not recover until the late 1790s, and in 
the South great numbers of people remained indebted 
and impoverished even longer. 


The Critical Period. Everywhere, the initial flood of 
cheap English goods and the easy credit of 1783 and 
1784 came to an end quickly, and northern states 
began to raise taxes on the property of middling free- 
holders just as the money and credit supply contract- 
ed; as aresult, debts went unpaid and investment in 
new lands and enterprises diminished. Moreover, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Virgina began to pay back, or “assume,” large 
amounts of their state and national debts—debts 
which nationalists believed should be assumed by 
Congress in order to attach the loyalties of creditors 
to the Confederation government. Most of the states 
discriminated against each other in commerce; while 
some port cities invited more trade by establishing 
“free ports” that eliminated most import duties, oth- 
ers promoted their own commercial and manufac- 
turing independence by tightening import regula- 
tions against “outsiders,” who included foreigners as 
well as citizens of neighboring states. Newspapers 
printed stinging denunciations of imported “luxu- 
ries.” After 1784, a deep depression settled on the cit- 
ies, and within two years the portent of debtor rebel- 
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lions rose on many rural frontiers, Shays’s Rebellion 
in western Massachusetts being only the most con- 
spicuous example. Nor did independence bring any 
immediate economic miracles to the domestic econo- 
my, for significant economic innovation and trans- 
formation were stymied for some years to come. In 
fact, the years 1781 to 1789 often bear the name 
“The Critical Period,” which applies as appropriately 
to the new nation’s economy as it does to its political 
turmoil during those years. 


For state and national leaders, the decade’s prob- 
lems were due primarily to the huge debt generated 
from public and private loans during the Revolution. 
There was no national taxing and revenue-raising 
power; only states could tax citizens on internal 
wealth and services, and only states could levy port 
duties to raise revenue. Yet most states continued to 
issue currencies without levying sufficient taxes to 
retire depreciating paper money. Congress’s securi- 
ties changed hands from veterans, suppliers, and 
farmers to speculators in all walks of life, depreciat- 
ing with each transaction. On a scale unknown in 
North America before this, and involving thousands 
of individuals, debts of the Revolutionary generation 
became widely exchanged in securities markets. 


The Constitution of 1787 brightened some pros- 
pects for a more stable economy. The new federal 
government assumed the authority to end interstate 
quarreling over international commerce; created a 
steady revenue from uniform import duties that 
proved far greater than proceeds from the sales of 
western land for decades; sanctioned a single curren- 
cy; shielded contracts and private property with a 
host of legislation; promoted more uniform business 
practices, patent inventions, new entrepreneurship, 
and money-lending practices under contractual rela- 
tionships; naturalized immigrants; and more. 


Trade. But in other respects, the economy developed 
according to the opportunities and constraints of in- 
dividuals and markets during the era. Most mer- 
chants still formed small and temporary partner- 
ships for trade, and their transatlantic ships entered 
and cleared ports only two times a year on average. 
Personal reputation still mattered immensely, and 
the incidence of failure was as great as it had been in 
the colonial period. New markets emerged within es- 
tablished trade networks; for example, merchants al- 
ready engaged in commerce with the West Indies 
sent the Empress of China to Canton in 1784 with a 
cargo of ginseng, returning the next year with silks, 
porcelain wares, and eastern teas—and profits of 30 
percent. Although the value of trade to new markets 
remained small, Cape Horn, Nootka Sound, and San 
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Diego became familiar names in American ports. 
Then, from 1790 to 1807, exports and imports rose 
to over six times their pre-Revolutionary levels, ship- 
building revived, insurance and brokerage firms 
sprang up, ropewalks and cooperages lined dock 
streets, and carpenters and sailmakers found nearly 
full employment during many months of those 
years. 


Although many new partnerships and small 
businesses did not survive the risks of business con- 
ditions in this era of Napoleonic Wars (1803-1815), 
sufficient numbers prospered to create a mood of 
confidence on the waterfront. Moreover, although 
American merchants encountered hundreds of priva- 
teers from foreign governments during the period 
and had to endure Thomas Jefferson’s sweeping em- 
bargoes from1807 to 1809, their mid-Atlantic grain 
and flour often sold well in the Caribbean and Eu- 
rope, and southern cotton found ready markets 
when captains could circumvent hostile interference. 
Robert Oliver, an Irish immigrant to the budding 
town of Baltimore in 1783, and probably America’s 
first millionaire, noted that he owed his success not 
to any commercial innovations, but rather to his 
“calculated boldness” and his spectacular good luck 
in West Indian and French markets. Stephen Girard, 
who migrated from France to Philadelphia, New 
York, and Cap Francois during the years of the 
American Revolution, profited handsomely after 
1790 by feeding flour to the starving French and 
Saint Dominguans during their revolutions. Girard 
in turn invested in a great complex of mines, canals, 
shipping, and charity institutions, some of his own 
creation. Foreign wars also hastened a shift from to- 
bacco to grain production in the Chesapeake and 
spurred small producers everywhere to raise prices 
for meat, lumber, fish, and flour during the Napole- 
onic Wars. The mid-Atlantic region’s West Indies 
merchants claimed the greatest gains, but even the 
ailing New England shipbuilders profited from sales 
of vessels. 


New institutions. Within the nation, new institu- 
tional forms advanced Americans’ ambitious goals 
for economic development before 1800. For example, 
corporations were chartered by the states for specific 
purposes, as when in 1792 the Insurance Company 
of North America became the first joint stock insur- 
ance company in the country. The New York Stock 
Exchange was also loosely organized in 1792. In a 
few years longer roads, deeper canals, and larger 
ports attracted the small investments of thousands 
of Americans, who collectively poured millions of 
dollars into projects that otherwise might have lan- 
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guished for want of capital and who also circulated 
companies’ notes alongside banknotes as currency. 
The Bankruptcy Act of 1800 had a short, three-year 
existence but paved the way for shifting the blame 
for crises from individual moral failing to structural 
economic traumas that required taming with gov- 
ernment intervention. 


Perhaps the most spectacular institutional inno- 
vations before 1800, and possibly the most conse- 
quential for the next phase of economic develop- 
ment, involved the organization of a national 
financial system. In January 1790, Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s first Report on Public Credit established the 
principle of Congress’s obligation to repay its debts 
to foreign countries, American states, and private cit- 
izens; the report proposed the consolidation of state 
debts into one national fund of interest-bearing 
securities that would be backed by revenues from 
import duties and special excise taxes. Despite 
formidable opposition to Hamilton’s funding and as- 
sumption plan, it won the day, and soon national se- 
curities were traded in all the major cities; this suc- 
cess in turn prompted states and corporations to 
issue local securities to promote myriad special proj- 
ects. 


In December 1790 Hamilton offered his proposal 
for the First Bank of the United States, to be capital- 
ized at $10 million, $8 million subscribed privately 
at $400 a share within the first hours of being offered 
to the public, and $2 million held by the federal gov- 
ernment. Its charter permitted the bank to operate 
for twenty years with headquarters in Philadelphia 
and branches in other cities. Again, there was a 
storm of controversy. At one extreme, advocates 
such as Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut defended the 
necessity and constitutionality of the bank, arguing 
that banks would be of great benefit to an enterpris- 
ing elite. At the other extreme, opponents attacked 
banks as reservoirs of aristocratic privilege that en- 
ticed the nation’s best merchants and entrepreneurs 
into overextending their credit, and its farmers and 
small producers into a morass of rising excise taxes 
and rising prices when public speculation got out of 
hand. Already in 1791 the Whiskey Tax was widely 
seen as an egregious imposition on American liveli- 
hoods, especially on the frontier; in 1794 opposition 
erupted into the Whiskey Rebellion. 


DEVELOPING THE REPUBLIC, 1800-1819 

Banks. Somewhere between these poles of opinion, 
many Americans welcomed the generous credit of 
state and local banks, although they also feared the 
periodic failures of large banks. Even Thomas Jeffer- 
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son, who argued in 1791 against the constitutionali- 
ty of the national bank and who divested the govern- 
ment’s roughly two thousand bank shares after he 
became president, used the new financial system to 
double the size of the country when he paid France 
$11.25 million of just-printed Treasury bonds to 
purchase Louisiana in 1803. Napoleon in turn sold 
the American bonds primarily to British investors, 
whose capital was used to fund a war on Britain in 
1812. Jefferson admitted in 1805 that notes of the 
bank provided a welcome supply of reliable currency 
for port merchants, and many Republican leaders be- 
lieved rechartering the bank in 1811 would provide 
important regulatory functions for the nearly two 
hundred state and local banks that printed their own 
widely circulating notes. Recharter failed, but exist- 
ing smaller banks dispersed paper money, gave liber- 
al credit, and as a result, expanded public confidence 
in bold development projects. Foreign investors be- 
came eager buyers of securities as well, proving to 
some observers that international confidence in the 
Republic was growing, while raising concerns 
among others that Americans might lose control 
over their Republic. When it became clear by 1816 
that the proliferating state banks failed to protect in- 
vestors’ credit by providing adequate specie reserves 
for their notes and that most small banks could not 
make large enough loans to aggressive investors, an 
influential group of political leaders and investors 
promoted and secured a charter for a new central 
bank, the second Bank of the United States. 


National growth and transportation. Although the 
financial revolution of the first post-Revolutionary 
generation created the most controversy, other fun- 
damental transformations were under way in those 
years as well. Between 1780 and 1820 the popula- 
tion of the United States doubled. American families 
were larger than European ones; American death 
rates were slightly lower, diets healthier, disease and 
epidemics less traumatic, and average farms larger 
than in Europe. The size of the country more than 
doubled during these years with the purchase, con- 
quest, annexation, and settlement of vast areas that 
had been Native American country for hundreds of 
years as well as the contested dominion of overlap- 
ping English, Spanish, French, and African peoples. 
As American citizens spread across what Thomas 
Jefferson called their “empire for liberty,” new vistas 
opened up for agricultural productivity, entrepre- 
neurship, and institutional innovation; fierce war- 
fare against thousands of Native Americans made 
possible the creation of five new states between 1810 
and 1819. Never before or since did so many Ameri- 
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cans move within the continent to new homes. Since 
labor was continually in demand, the arrival of a 
steady stream of immigrants—nearly a million be- 
tween the Revolution and the 1820s—demonstrated 
America’s capacity to absorb newcomers. 


In 1790 the objectives of unifying the country’s 
many regions and “taming the wilderness” seemed 
formidable. Traveling more than a hundred miles 
was likely to involve some combination of horses, 
wagons, flatboats, small sailing vessels, barges, or 
canoes. Before 1815, most commodities moved 
within America on small water craft and flatboats 
that followed the flow of main rivers or in slow- 
moving wagons that navigated rutted and danger- 
ous roads. It cost as much to send a ton of goods 
from an American port to a point thirty miles inland 
as it did to bring the goods across the Atlantic. To get 
goods from Cincinnati to New York City, freighters 
maneuvered small boats down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, out the port of New Orleans, through 
the Gulf of Mexico, and finally up the coastline of the 
Atlantic, a trip that took seven weeks on average. 
Cargoes changed hands numerous times because 
river pilots and mule train drivers operated over only 
short distances; myriad local fees reminded farmers 
and storekeepers that their economy was far from 
being nationally integrated. 


Yet by 1820 the astounding accomplishments of 
the transportation revolution unfolded everywhere. 
Some of the first changes resulted from merchants’ 
efforts to integrate commerce and farming. For ex- 
ample, the great three-story flour mills near Wil- 
mington, which grew up in a natural environment 
of fast streams and a densely populated countryside, 
became magnets for grain that scores of local boat- 
men brought from the hinterlands. Other changes 
represented the pooling of private and state-level re- 
sources and bold risk taking that cut new pathways 
into the interior. The engineering triumph of the Erie 
Canal, the “big ditch” between Albany and Buffalo 
that opened in 1825, linked New York City to all of 
the Great Lakes. On a much smaller scale, but prolif- 
erating everywhere, were macadamized roads, ca- 
nals, widened rivers, new port construction, and 
bridges that were funded and maintained by boosters 
and projectors in every state. The National Road, al- 
though beset by interstate quarrels and periods of in- 
adequate funding, eventually cut from the Cumber- 
land Gap, through western Pennsylvania, to 
Columbus, Ohio, and finally to Vandalia, Illinois. 
Steamboats, known to many Native Americans as 
“fire canoes,” slowly overcame their reputation for 
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explosions and plodding pace to become a marvel of 
upriver navigation. 


The consequences of these internal improve- 
ments surpassed all predictions: people and goods 
moved faster and more efficiently; the value of goods 
sent from new western settlements to external mar- 
kets doubled; and farm productivity in the mid- 
Atlantic and the South rose exponentially between 
1790 and 1820. The prices of everyday goods fell 
dramatically, and the differences in prices between 
widely separated places such as Philadelphia and To- 
ledo, or New York and New Orleans, narrowed. En- 
terprising producers anticipated improved transpor- 
tation that would remove natural obstacles to trade. 
Information itself flowed faster, too; by the 1820s 
eastern news reached Cincinnati, Ohio, or St. Joseph, 
Missouri, within days of appearing at the kiosks of 
Baltimore or Boston. In short, the transportation 
revolution helped knit distinctive local economies to- 
gether in new networks of people over much greater 
distances. It also spurred a greater specialization of 
production and division of labor among farmers and 
craftsmen. Rather than provide a wide array of 
things for an intricate local community of buyers 
and sellers, many focused their efforts on growing or 
making one or two commodities for export while 
making their own clothing and bedding from store- 
bought fabric or working with ready-made tools. 


Manufacturing. Americans were primarily a com- 
mercial and agricultural people until far into the 
nineteenth century. The wrenching effects on New 
England’s commerce of Jefferson’s embargoes from 
1807 to 1809 demonstrated that region’s dependence 
on trade. Yet commercial downturns also encour- 
aged coastal people to turn to internal development 
and experiments with manufacturing. Already in the 
early years of the century, people and goods were 
more palpably integrated, institutions were taking 
root everywhere, and Americans became conscious 
of an increasingly interdependent national economy. 
Public discussions about banks, lotteries, work relief, 
and internal improvements crowded the pages of 
proliferating newspapers. In the northern states, 
leading interests began to question the value of inter- 
national free trade and advocate protective tariffs. 


Early American manufacturing bore little resem- 
blance to large-scale manufacturing in industrializ- 
ing England and Europe. When Hamilton presented 
his Report on Manufactures in 1791, most adult male 
workers made items by hand, with traditional tools, 
in small shops and alongside a master craftsman or 
mill owner. Farmers often did carpentry on the side, 
barrel makers shaved shingles when work was slow, 
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millers ran small retail shops on the side, and most 
farmers exchanged labor time with neighbors to get 
odd jobs done. Peddlers, scavengers, and jacks-of-all- 
trades could be seen regularly, anywhere. Slowly, 
however, enterprising individuals laid the founda- 
tions for something bearing a closer resemblance to 
industry. Brickmaking and sawmilling sprang up 
throughout the countryside, and machine tool shops 
dotted the riverways near port cities. New towns 
emerged where trading, milling, and small-scale pro- 
duction met rural farmers’ needs. In an address to 
Congress in 1810 that previewed his famous plan of 
1824, Henry Clay made one of the first systematic 
arguments in America about the potential for linking 
commerce and agriculture to manufacturing. At the 
center of his vision—embraced by publishers such as 
Hezekiah Niles and many mid-Atlantic small manu- 
facturers—was not an impoverished urban proletar- 
iat, but a middling people who knew the personal 
and social benefits of hard work. They would work, 
and employ others, to produce an array of desirable 
goods; the middling American would consume at le- 
vels not of “excess and luxury” but of “comfort and 
convenience.” Clay’s “American System of Manufac- 
tures,” presented in 1824, also articulated the bene- 
fits of extensive private credit, more private and pub- 
lic spending, promotion of new technologies and 
inventions, and a nationally integrated economy. 


Long before full-scale manufacturing arose in 
coastal areas, the traditional putting-out system 
used underemployed tradesmen of cities to transport 
cotton, leather, timber, or flax to homes, where 
women and children processed the raw materials 
into semifinished goods and received small extra 
earnings for their families. Weavers in rural and 
urban areas earned much more than these handicraft 
workers, and millers or fullers still more. Around 
Lynn, Massachusetts, thousands of women and chil- 
dren earned low piecework wages by sewing togeth- 
er sections of shoe leather that came from area farm- 
ers who enthusiastically gave up plowing grain fields 
in order to graze cattle. But in Rhode Island, mer- 
chant investors Moses Brown and William Almay 
teamed up with the skilled mechanic Samuel Slater 
in 1790 to organize a centralized putting-out system 
for women and children to spin in a main mill, while 
keeping hand loom weavers nearby to turn the yarn 
into cloth—all still run by waterpower in a rural 
community along the Blackstone River. Linked to all 
of these changes was the rapidly rising production of 
cotton in the South, thanks to the rapid adaptation 
of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, first used in 1793, and 
the renewed expansion of slavery and plantation ag- 
riculture in the South. While agricultural goods 
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flowed in from the Old Northwest, immigrants who 
worked at low wages and lived tightly packed in sep- 
arated neighborhoods provided cheaper labor for, es- 
pecially, the cotton and woolen mills that dotted wa- 
terways for miles into America’s interior. 


A traveler in the 1790s could also marvel at the 
great flour mills along the Brandywine River between 
Wilmington, Delaware, and Philadelphia, where Oli- 
ver Evans incorporated new mechanical devices— 
using only wood and leather—to move, grind, cool, 
sort, and bag flour at unheard-of speeds. Ships pulled 
up next to these three-story mills to load on flour al- 
most entirely without the aid of manual labor. By 
the 1840s nearly twenty thousand new mills, many 
of them in developing western regions, incorporated 
some or all of Evans’s labor-saving mechanisms, 
making it possible for exporters to boast about a 200 
percent rise in the value of the flour they produced. 
By the late 1820s Eli Terry, Seth Thomas, and 
Chauncey Jerome mass-produced clocks in their 
shops for the homes of middling families. Steam en- 
gines propelled boats up and down major rivers; 
soon steam would be harnessed to run factory ma- 
chinery. The craze for interchangeable parts, ma- 
chine-produced tools, and ready-made clothing 
gripped the East Coast initially, but rapidly spread 
far into the interior; additional state regulation and 
rising federal tariffs, as well as accumulating mer- 
chant and manufacturing capital, promoted the pro- 
liferation of infant manufactures everywhere by 
1820. 


Panic of 1819. The Panic of 1819 was the first truly 
national depression in America, and it prompted 
many people to reassess whether they had become 
overconfident about their still-fragile economic insti- 
tutions and had created “an extravagant people” of 
speculators and overextended developers. Americans’ 
easy credit came to a halt in the summer of 1818; 
banks began to call in their loans and demand that 
borrowers pay in specie or cotton, and other com- 
modity prices declined; businesses failed; unemploy- 
ment rose; creditors dunned debtors; and widespread 
foreclosures devastated hundreds of farm families. 
Indeed, the Panic of 1819 struck the hardest where 
expansion had been the greatest, in the South and 
new areas of the West. A wall of protective tariffs 
seemed to go hand in hand with new local prohibi- 
tions on the consumption of “luxurious superflui- 
ties.” Despite the return of prosperity in the 1820s 
for well-placed merchants and commercial farmers, 
the panic was a harsh reminder of the uneven bene- 
fits of America’s economic development and the fra- 
gility of the Republic itself. 
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Cathy Matson 


ECONOMIC THEORY Economic theory made 
great strides in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the first decades of the nineteenth century. 
Adam Smith, Alexander Hamilton, and David Ricar- 
do, the three greatest economic thinkers of the era, 
shattered the existing mercantilist paradigm, replac- 
ing it with the doctrines of financial development and 
free trade. 


Mercantilists believed that wealth could be ac- 
quired but not created. One of the major roles of the 
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state, they maintained, was to regulate international 
trade to national advantage. Policies that impeded 
imports and encouraged exports were in the public 
interest, mercantilists argued, because they promot- 
ed the accumulation of large stockpiles of gold and 
silver in the government’s coffers. An overflowing 
national treasury, they believed, meant that all was 
well. The financial, agricultural, and transportation 
revolutions that transformed the economies of Hol- 
land and Great Britain in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries suggested otherwise, however. 


ADAM SMITH 

In An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations (1776), Adam Smith decimated the mer- 
cantilist position. Wealth, he argued, resided not in 
barren metals like gold and silver but rather in the ca- 
pacity to create and sell goods and services desired by 
others. Smith conceded that the precious metals 
served important monetary purposes, but he also 
noted that the use of banknotes convertible into spe- 
cle was more economically efficient than the circula- 
tion of full-bodied gold or silver coins. Hence, Smith 
sarcastically noted, Britain should no more attempt 
to accumulate more specie than it needed to conduct 
trade than it should try to accumulate more pots and 
pans than its cooks required to prepare dinner. 


Human productivity and trade were the ultimate 
roots of prosperity, Smith showed. Productivity was 
largely a function of labor specialization. In a famous 
passage, Smith explained how the output of a pin 
factory could be increased many times over simply 
by reorganizing the work so that each man repeated 
the same simple task the entire day instead of manu- 
facturing each part of the pin himself. 


Ina less famous but far more important passage, 
Smith explained that labor specialization permeated 
advanced economies. A wool coat, for example, was 
the product of the entire economy, not a single per- 
son or firm. Shepherds, wool sorters and carders, 
dyers, spinners, weavers, fullers, dressers, and many 
others prepared the wool for a host of other special- 
ists, namely wholesalers, retailers, and tailors. Thou- 
sands of others—shipbuilders, sailors, millwrights, 
and smiths—indirectly participated in the produc- 
tion of the coat by providing the tools and maintain- 
ing the infrastructure needed to create, transform, 
and transport the wool. The amazing thing, Smith 
realized, was that the coat, and tens of thousands of 
other goods, were produced without central direc- 
tion. Without even realizing it, self-interested indi- 
viduals, most of whom would never meet, cooperat- 
ed to produce, efficiently and cheaply, a coat far 
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superior to that worn by a king in a region with a 
less developed division of labor. 


The size of the market, Smith argued, deter- 
mined the degree of labor specialization. The larger 
the population and area that could trade, the more 
specialized and efficient an individual could become, 
and hence the more that individual could help to pro- 
duce. By restricting the size of the market, trade bar- 
riers dampened economic activity. Mercantilist poli- 
cies like tariffs and quotas thus created poverty and 
economic backwardness, not prosperity. With pre- 
cious few exceptions for public goods like national 
defense, markets led to more efficient outcomes than 
government decree. The production of everything 
from roads to education, Smith argued, should be 
guided by the invisible hand of the market, not the 
whims and dictates of princes and potentates. 


Smith was a Scotsman. Though he never per- 
sonally traveled to America, he frequently discussed 
its economic and political conditions in The Wealth of 
Nations. Americans were well aware of Smith’s work 
and, perhaps with a few quibbles, accepted it. One of 
those quibblers was Alexander Hamilton. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Early America boasted of no great economic theo- 
rists, though Benjamin Franklin of Philadelphia and 
Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts deserve more 
accolades than they are usually accorded, especially 
in the field of monetary economics. Revolutionary 
war hero and statesman Alexander Hamilton was by 
far the early nation’s greatest economic and financial 
mind. By focusing on his December 1791 Report on 
Manufactures and its subsequent interpretation by 
advocates of protective tariffs, many contemporaries 
and later scholars came to see Hamilton as a neomer- 
cantilist or economic nationalist. Those who read the 
entire corpus of his work in the context of his times, 
however, tended to interpret him as a practical, nu- 
anced thinker working within Smith’s free-market 
paradigm. 


The Report on Manufactures sounded mercantilist 
because of its frequent mention of tariffs and other 
possible forms of government “encouragement” of 
domestic manufacturing. As a public policymaker, 
Hamilton had to confront the reality that the early 
U.S. economy existed in what modern economists 
call a “second-best world,” a global trading system 
still riddled with mercantilist antitrade policies. He 
also had to confront a citizenry steeped in the Physio- 
cratic notion that agriculture produces the greatest 
wealth. His Report, in other words, can be interpreted 
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as a practical critique of mercantilism, rather than as 
a return to it. 


Hamilton first attacked the notion that agricul- 
ture was naturally more productive than manufac- 
turing. After all, manufacturing extends the division 
of labor, which Smith considered the fount of 
wealth. Manufacturing also encourages the use of 
labor-saving machinery, draws additional people 
into the workforce, promotes immigration, maxi- 
mizes the use of human capital, encourages entrepre- 
neurship, and creates a relatively stable domestic de- 
mand for agricultural products. Given the numerous 
and important benefits of manufacturing, the rest of 
the world’s immersion in mercantilist practices, and 
the nation’s still precarious independence, it might be 
prudent, Hamilton suggested, for the government to 
encourage American manufacturing. 


In a stunningly modern analysis, Hamilton pro- 
ceeded to weigh the relative costs and benefits of pro- 
tective tariffs (duties or imposts), quotas (quantity 
limitations or prohibitions on imports), bounties 
(payments for production), premiums (prizes), pat- 
ents (protection of intellectual property rights), and 
quality-control regulations (inspection of imports to 
ensure their safety and soundness). Unlike many 
early-nineteenth-century protectionists, Hamilton 
rejected protective tariffs and quotas in favor of 
bounties, patents, and inspection regulations. The 
federal government depended heavily on customs 
duties for revenue, so imposing quotas or high tariffs 
was out of the question. Protective (high) tariffs ac- 
tually reduce revenue by greatly decreasing imports. 
In this way they protect domestic manufacturers 
from foreign competition. Moreover, Hamilton de- 
duced that production bounties produced a smaller 
drag on the economy than tariffs and quotas did—an 
insight so profound and original that it did not regu- 
larly appear in international-economics textbooks 
until the 1930s. 


DAVID RICARDO 

Still, amajor conceptual hole remained to be filled. As 
Adam Smith pointed out, trade came naturally to 
people. Most early Americans had no trouble believ- 
ing that exchange was mutually beneficial to both 
buyers and sellers. Even some of those steeped in 
Physiocracy saw that trade could create wealth by 
putting resources to their most highly valued uses. 
Economic life is not a zero-sum game that merely 
shuffles property from one owner to another, as the 
mercantilists believed. But troubling questions re- 
mained. Was it not possible under free trade that a 
highly advanced, efficient economy like that of Great 
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Britain could oppress or dominate a less developed 
economy like that of the United States? Would not 
British producers simply undersell Americans both 
at home and abroad? 


David Ricardo, a prominent London stockbroker 
turned public policymaker and political economist, 
showed that such fears were unfounded. His concept 
of comparative advantage has been called the only 
idea in the social sciences that is both true and non- 
trivial. Ricardo showed that a nation was better off 
trading even when it could not produce anything 
more efficiently than its trading partner could. It 
should make and trade away whatever it was com- 
paratively good at producing, even if the other coun- 
try was absolutely better at making it. If the other 
country did likewise, total output would be maxi- 
mized. 


Despite that theoretical breakthrough, many 
Americans, particularly in the urban North, contin- 
ued to call for protective tariffs. With the spurt of in- 
dustrialization that accompanied Jefferson’s trade 
embargoes and the War of 1812, manufacturers ob- 
tained enough political clout to raise tariffs to protec- 
tive levels. By the 1820s and 1830s tariffs had be- 
come a major political battleground. As followers of 
Smith, Hamilton, and Ricardo, most modern econo- 
mists argue that nineteenth-century America be- 
came rich in spite of its high tariffs, not because of 
them. 


What made America wealthy, some scholars 
argue, was its surprisingly modern financial sector. 
In this sector Smith, Hamilton, and Ricardo made 
important theoretical contributions and, in Hamil- 
ton’s case, practical contributions as well. Together, 
they showed that financial markets helped to ensure 
that physical capital (land, ships, buildings, and ma- 
chinery) and labor were put to their most efficient 
uses. Banks, insurers, and securities (stock and bond) 
markets were political lightning rods at times, but 
they proliferated widely, especially in the North. In 
many ways Smith, Hamilton, and Ricardo were 
ahead of their time. America’s economic might owes 
much to them. 


See also Government and the Economy; 
Hamilton, Alexander; Hamilton’s 
Economic Plan; Tariff Politics; Taxation, 
Public Finance, and Public Debt. 
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EDUCATION 


This entry consists of eleven separate articles: Over- 
view, Elementary, Grammar, and Secondary Schools, 
Colleges and Universities, Professional Education, Amer- 
ican Indian Education, Education of African Americans, 
Education of Girls and Women, Education of the Deaf, 
Proprietary Schools and Academies, Public Education, 
and Tutors. 


Overview 


In the early colonial period, Massachusetts passed an 
education law (1642) that required instruction in re- 
ligious principles and civic obedience to the laws of 
Massachusetts. The Old Deluder Satan Act (1647) re- 
quired reading and writing schools for towns with 
at least fifty families. It required grammar schools, 
like the Boston Latin School (1635), for towns with 
at least one hundred families. Grammar schools of- 
fered classical instruction in Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew along with rhetoric, logic, and mathematics, 
and they prepared students for Harvard College 
(1636). Other New England colonies followed Mas- 
sachusetts’s plan. The Connecticut colony, for exam- 
ple, adopted a similar grammar school plan in the 
early eighteenth century that prepared students for 
Yale College (1701). 


Throughout the eighteenth century, the popula- 
tion became more urbanized and ethnically diverse. 
Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) saw the increase in 
the German-speaking population of Pennsylvania as 
a problem. He advocated English schools emphasiz- 
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Oldest Wood Schoolhouse. This school, the oldest existing wood schoolhouse in the country, was built during the 1700s 
in St. Augustine, Florida. © LEE SNIDER/PHOTO IMAGES/CORBIS. 


ing not only the English language, but also English 
culture and history to assimilate the recent German 
immigrants into the colony. Franklin wanted all 
children to attend school in common, an approach 
leading to the common school concept. 


Two years after his Proposals Relating to the Edu- 
cation of Youth in Pennsylvania (1749), Franklin pub- 
lished Idea of an English School (1751). In the latter he 
proposed an education that emphasized practical in- 
struction in commerce and public service rather than 
ministerial training, thus laying foundation for the 
academy school to follow. In 1751 the Academy of 
Philadelphia, based upon his idea, opened its doors. 
Nevertheless, William Smith (1727-1803), the first 
provost of the college, developed a curriculum that 
was less practical than Franklin had proposed; it in- 
cluded science, history, logic, mathematics, and ge- 
ography. In 1755 it became a college and was re- 
named the College of Philadelphia. It added the first 
colonial medical school, established by John Morgan 
in 1765. The college remained open until 1779, when 
the state took it over and converted it into the Uni- 
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versity of the State of Pennsylvania following 
charges of subversive Loyalist activities there. After 
a lengthy legal battle, the College of Philadelphia re- 
opened in 1789. In 1791 it merged with the Universi- 
ty of the State to form the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Smith began teaching in Pennsylvania charity 
schools sponsored by the Church of England’s Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG; 1701). In 
1753 he published A General Idea of the College of Mi- 
rania, in which he outlined the importance of provid- 
ing an education to meet the needs of the people. In 
1754 New York adopted the Mirania idea and estab- 
lished King’s College (Columbia College in 1784), 
with Samuel Johnson (1696-1772) as its first presi- 
dent. Smith later presided over the opening of Wash- 
ington College in Chestertown, Maryland, in 1782. 


THE REVOLUTION AND REPUBLICAN 
EDUCATION 


The Revolutionary generation brought more changes 
in education, changes based upon republican ideals. 
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For many, the future of the new Republic depended 
upon an educated citizenry. The Continental Con- 
gress addressed the need for education when it adopt- 
ed the Northwest Ordinance in 1787. Article 3 dis- 
played the unbridled faith of the Revolutionary 
generation in a republican education, stating that 
“religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” In 1795 Connecticut adopted a similar 
idea of using the sale of public lands in the Western 
Reserve of Ohio to finance education. 


Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) was in the fore- 
front of those who believed that an enlightened pop- 
ulation was essential for the future of the Republic. 
To accomplish this, Jefferson in 1779 submitted to 
the Virginia legislature a Bill for the More General 
Diffusion of Knowledge, which proposed schools at 
the public’s expense. Jefferson wanted all children to 
attend the first three years of reading and writing 
school. The highest achievers would advance to 
grammar schools. The best would attend six more 
years of school, half of whom would then advance 
to the College of William and Mary (1693) for three 
years. Although the bill failed, Jefferson remained 
committed to republican education. 


Jefferson saw higher education as the culmina- 
tion of a republican education and proposed to state 
legislators his idea of a university open to all quali- 
fied citizens of Virginia. Jefferson enlisted architect 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1764-1820) to design the 
new university. In 1816 Virginia passed a bill result- 
ing in the establishment of the University of Virginia 
in Charlottesville, which opened in 1825, one year 
before Jefferson’s death. 


Noah Webster (1758-1843) wanted an Ameri- 
can educational system with a nationalistic perspec- 
tive. Although he believed that children should re- 
ceive instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
he also stressed the need to teach republican virtues 
and patriotism. In 1783 he published the Grammati- 
cal Institute of the English Language, in which argued 
for a national language and culture distinguishable 
from those of Europe. Webster included a federal cat- 
echism in his spellers to evoke patriotic loyalty to the 
new Republic. 


In 1798 Benjamin Rush (1745-1813) wrote an 
essay titled Of the Mode of Education Proper in a Repub- 
lic. Here he advocated an education that would pro- 
duce “republican machines.” Unlike Jefferson and 
Webster, Rush believed that the foundation of repub- 
lican education should be laid upon Christianity and 
virtue. 
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CHARITY SCHOOLS 

In the 1790s and onward, urban populations contin- 
ued to increase, while at the same time there was an 
increase in poverty. Many equated poverty with 
crime, especially among immigrants. To correct this, 
educators advocated the expansion of charity 
schools, which grew not only in number but in kind 
to include juvenile reformatory schools. New York 
State founded the New York Free School Society 
(1805). It aimed at providing a common school expe- 
rience that would develop better citizens, especially 
among the poor and the immigrant populations, 
based upon the Lancasterian system. 


Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838), born in England, 
developed a new monitorial method of instruction in 
which the older and best students instructed assigned 
groups of younger students. With this method, Lan- 
caster enabled teachers to instruct as many as five 
hundred students at a time. This factory system of 
education depended upon submission to highly regi- 
mented instruction. Lancaster, a Quaker, was op- 
posed to physical punishment, replacing it with obe- 
dience to order achieved through military-style 
marching and drilling. Following the publication of 
his Improvements in Education (1803), many Ameri- 
can charity schools began adopting Lancasterian 
methods, which laid the foundation for the common 
schools of the 1830s. 


FEMALE EDUCATION 

Between 1754 and 1829, some wealthy families pro- 
vided women with private tutors who offered prima- 
ry-level instruction. Some religious sects, such as the 
Quakers and Moravians, included female depart- 
ments in their schools. With the Revolution and the 
idea of a republican education, females increasingly 
gained access to schools. 


In 1787 Benjamin Rush addressed the students at 
the Young Ladies’ Academy in Philadelphia (1787), 
the first female school in America. In his speech, 
“Thoughts upon Female Education,” Rush pointed 
out the necessity of educating females so they could 
become good republican mothers teaching sons and 
husbands to be better citizens. In Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman (1792), Mary Wollstonecraft also 
advocated an educated female population. She be- 
lieved it better for parents to educate children at 
home. Thus, it was necessary for mothers to attain 
an education. Furthermore, she thought educated fe- 
males led to a more civilized society. James Arm- 
strong Neal (1774-1808) agreed in his work, An 
Essay on the Education and Genius of the Female Sex 
(1795). He equated the level of civilization with the 
educational level of the female citizenry. 
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Female academies increasingly proliferated, espe- 
cially in the North. In 1792 Sarah Pierce (1767- 
1852) founded Litchfield Female Academy in Con- 
necticut. Her students included Catharine Beecher 
(1800-1878) and Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811- 
1896). Catharine Beecher went on to found Hartford 
Seminary (1823) in Connecticut. Byfield Female 
Seminary (1807) near Boston was instrumental in 
female education. In 1821 Mary Lyon (1797-1849) 
attended Byfield. She went on to become a teacher 
and principal at Adams Female Academy (1824) in 
New Hampshire and Ipswich Female Seminary 
(1828) in Massachusetts. Another Byfield student 
was Zilpah Grant (1794-1874), who founded Ips- 
wich Seminary. Emma Willard (1787-1870), who 
founded Troy Female Seminary in 1821, trained a 
large number of female teachers. In 1824 Worcester, 
Massachusetts, began the first high school for fe- 
males. In New England, farm families often sent 
daughters to work in the textile mills, where they re- 
ceived an education in addition to wages. 


NATIVE AMERICAN EDUCATION 

The first Great Awakening (1730s—1750s) increased 
interest in the Christian conversion of Native Ameri- 
cans and African Americans. Itinerant minister Sam- 
uel Davies (1723-1761) preached New Light Presby- 
terianism in Virginia well into the 1750s. He believed 
conversion depended upon religious instruction. In 
1759 Davies took the position of president of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey (1746), later Princeton Universi- 
ty. The religious revivals of the late eighteenth centu- 
ry encouraged others to educate Indians and African 
Americans with the aim of integrating them into 
“civilized” society. 

In 1769 Congregationist minister Eleazar Whee- 
lock (1711-1779) founded Dartmouth College in 
New Hampshire to educate Native Americans. Fifteen 
years earlier he had established Moors Charity School 
in Lebanon, Connecticut, for Native Americans. One 
of his former students, Samson Occom (1723- 
1792), a Mohegan, helped raise funds for Dart- 
mouth. The school, however, rejected most Indian 
applicants. 


Early on, the College of William and Mary 
(1693) in Virginia opened its doors to Native Ameri- 
cans in hopes of preserving peace. By the time the 
school closed its doors to Native Americans in 1777, 
however, most of the Indian students were war cap- 
tives or hostages. 


In the late eighteenth century, Baptist missiona- 
ries were the most active in educating Native Ameri- 
cans. They worked among the Cherokees in Georgia 
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and other southeastern tribes. In 1821 Sequoyah 
(1776-1843) produced his Cherokee Syllabary, 
which helped increase literacy among the Cherokees. 
These efforts came to abrupt ends with the pressure 
to remove the “civilized tribes” from the Southeast, 
culminating with Worcester v. Georgia (1832), in- 
volving the illegal residence of missionary and educa- 
tor Samuel A. Worcester on Cherokee tribal lands. 


AFRICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

In the colonial period, the SPG was the organization 
most active in educating African Americans, the pur- 
pose being their religious conversion. Following the 
Revolution, John Rogers of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church established the African Free School (1796) as 
an offshoot of the New York State Society for Pro- 
moting the Manumission of Slaves (1785). The grad- 
uates included the actor Ira Aldridge (1807-1867); 
the first black pharmacist in New York City, James 
McCune Smith (1813-1865); the editor of Freedom's 
Journal, John B. Russwurm (1799-1851); and the 
physician Martin Delany (1812-1885). The Quak- 
ers’ educational efforts among African Americans 
began to surpass those of the SPG in the late eigh- 
teenth century. Anthony Benezet (1713-1784) 
opened the Philadelphia African School in 1782. 
Quakers in Delaware formed the African School Soci- 
ety in 1801. 


Given reluctance among whites to provide 
schools for them, African Americans began opening 
their own. In so doing, African Americans reflected 
the general emphasis on the need for republican edu- 
cation to produce good citizens and as a means of up- 
ward social and economic mobility. In 1787 Richard 
Allen (1760-1831) and Absalom Jones (1746-1818) 
began the Free African Society in Philadelphia. The 
society assumed the responsibility of educating Afri- 
can Americans in the city. 


In 1798 Prince Hall (c. 1735-1807), founder of 
the first black Masonic lodge (1787), opened the first 
school for African American children in Boston in his 
son’s home in 1798. In 1808 the school, known as 
the African School, was moved to the African Meet- 
ing House. It remained there until the opening of the 
Abiel Smith School in 1835. 


In the South, free African Americans educated 
their children despite white opposition. In 1790 the 
Brown Fellowship Society opened a school in 
Charleston, South Carolina. In 1803 African Ameri- 
cans founded the Minors’ Moralist Society in 
Charleston, dedicated to educating orphaned and in- 
digent black children. Daniel A. Payne (1811-1893), 
later bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, began his education in the society school. In 
1829 Payne opened a school in Charleston. He con- 
tinued until 1835, when white opposition resulting 
from Nat Turner’s Rebellion (1831) forced him to 
close. 


The fear of slave rebellion in the South in the 
early nineteenth century led many African American 
churches to hold clandestine Sabbath schools for 
both free and enslaved African Americans. These 
schools offered more than religious instruction; they 
provided instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic as well. 


See also Missionary and Bible Tract Societies; 
Northwest and Southwest Ordinances; 
Revivals and Revivalism; Work: Teachers. 
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Bradley Skelcher 


Elementary, Grammar, and 
Secondary Schools 


Education during the colonial, Revolutionary, and 
early national periods was diverse and is best dis- 
cussed within regional contexts. 
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NEW ENGLAND 

In colonial New England a child’s education was not 
just a family responsibility but a civil and church 
matter. Formal education began in New England 
during the late 1630s, only a few years after the Pu- 
ritan migration to Massachusetts. For Calvinists 
being able to read the Bible was paramount, and thus 
education was essential to the success of their reli- 
gious experiment. A two-tier educational system de- 
veloped during the seventeenth century, consisting 
of the dame school and the elite grammar schools. 
Dame schools were usually set up in the private 
homes of women who charged a modest fee to give 
boys and girls formal instruction in reading, writing, 
and rudimentary arithmetic. Not surprisingly, disci- 
pline in a Puritan school or household was strict and 
all teaching and learning doctrinaire. Students were 
forced to memorize the New England Primer, contain- 
ing the catechism as well as poems, prayers, and 
hymns that espoused Puritan theology, warning 
children of satanic temptations as well as describing 
the horrors of eternal damnation. 


Massachusetts was the first region in colonial 
America to establish secondary or grammar schools 
for boys. In 1635 the Boston Public Latin School was 
established to educate the sons of the elite in both the 
classics and further religious studies (some schools 
also taught algebra, geometry, and geography). 
After primary school, most boys either joined an ap- 
prentice program or attended a grammar school. 
Boys who were destined for Harvard College were ed- 
ucated at a grammar school, beginning at the age of 
seven or eight. Moreover, to maintain religious or- 
thodoxy, both the church and the civil authorities in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony took direct responsi- 
bility for the education of their children. This can be 
seen in two seventeenth-century laws passed by the 
Massachusetts General Court. In 1642, by Massa- 
chusetts law, parents of illiterate children were fined. 
In 1647 the Old Deluder Satan Act was the first law 
that provided for a public-supported system of edu- 
cation. This law required towns of over fifty house- 
holds to provide a teacher of reading and writing and 
towns with over a hundred households to establish 
a grammar school also. 


During the eighteenth century, Massachusetts 
had an especially high literacy rate for males, reach- 
ing 80 percent. Although the literacy rate for females 
was below 50 percent during the same period, it was 
still relatively high in comparison to the other re- 
gions of colonial America. In the nineteenth century 
girls began to attend town schools in New England 
at levels comparable with boys; many women 
turned to teaching basic literacy in elementary 
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schools, especially in outlying districts, while male 
teachers dominated the town grammar schools. In 
the first decades of the eighteenth century only 30 to 
40 percent of women could write; that number 
reached 80 percent by the 1890s. This is explained by 
increased attendance in both elementary and second- 
ary schools for girls during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. 


THE MID-ATLANTIC 

Colonial education in the middle colonies lacked the 
support of any civil authority and generally devel- 
oped along sectarian lines. In Pennsylvania the 
Quakers did not establish a state-controlled system 
of education, but they did set up elementary schools 
that provided basic literacy. Essentially children were 
taught to read the Bible. In the middle colonies, the 
majority of schools were denominational, yet in the 
major towns, such as Philadelphia, nonsectarian pri- 
vate secondary schools or academies began to emerge 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, offer- 
ing the student a variety of practical subjects such as 
navigation, agriculture, and surveying besides the 
classics, mathematics, and English. After indepen- 
dence prominent figures including Benjamin Frank- 
lin, influenced by the Enlightenment and the Ameri- 
can Revolution, pushed for a more secular and 
utilitarian secondary education that reflected the re- 
publican nation and commercial society. This led to 
the further growth of small private schools and 
academies (sometimes referred to as the English 
Grammar School), which were popular among the 
new merchant classes. Also, throughout the eigh- 
teenth century, some parents hired private tutors to 
instruct children in the classics, modern languages 
(particularly French), arithmetic, art, and even 
dancing. 

New York City established only a few grammar 
schools during the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. The authorities in New York did, however, en- 
courage the work of the Church of England’s Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(SPG) in supporting ten charity schools during the 
course of the eighteenth century. Some of these char- 
ity schools taught African Americans as well as poor 
whites. By the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
a few African free schools were established in pro- 
gressive towns like Philadelphia and New York. Both 
Pennsylvania and New York provided state funds for 
charity schools by the early nineteenth century. 


THE SOUTH 
Education in the South during the eighteenth centu- 
ry and early nineteenth century reflected the region’s 
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paternalist and agrarian society. In 1779 Thomas 
Jefferson encouraged education reform in Virginia to 
spread knowledge to a “free” society. Jefferson’s plan 
included a free elementary education for all white 
boys and girls as well as the founding of twenty 
state-supported secondary schools that provided a 
grammar school education for talented white boys. 
But Jefferson’s ideas on state-sponsored education 
did not pass in the Virginia legislature, and there was 
little discussion of a state tax-supported system in 
Virginia until the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Any education received by slaves during this 
period was minimal because most state laws forbade 
it. Even so, some basic literacy was taught to slaves 
on a few plantations and farms. By the Civil War, 
only 5 percent of blacks were literate. 


In the eighteenth century and through the ante- 
bellum period, education in the South was not con- 
sidered a civic concern (as in New England) but in- 
stead mostly an individual and private matter. Much 
of the teaching came from informal sources, such as 
the family and the church. The planter class hired tu- 
tors to provide their sons with an education based on 
humanism—mainly focusing on the Latin and Greek 
classics, as well as history, philosophy, law, music, 
and science. Southern aristocrats’ daughters studied 
French from the plantation tutor. More often, how- 
ever, girls were taught manners and other social 
graces from their mothers. In large towns such as 
Savannah and Charleston, some formal education 
took place in the guise of new private schools adver- 
tising a broad curriculum. Similar to the mid- 
Atlantic states, most of the formal education in the 
South was provided by churches and philanthropic 
societies, such as the SPG, which established several 
charity schools. With this tradition of both informal 
and formal education, basic literacy rates among 
white males were surprisingly high. In the South 
Carolina backcountry, for example, literacy rates for 
white males may have reached 80 percent. 


As demand for skilled labor increased during the 
colonial era, the Southern colonies legally established 
an apprenticeship system. This marked the first time 
the Southern colonies enforced education. The sys- 
tem was put in place not only to provide an opportu- 
nity for those who wanted to learn a trade, but also 
for orphans and the destitute. Most children of the 
rural poor, however, had no formal education be- 
cause farms were too scattered to establish a com- 
munity school. In Virginia and Maryland, however, 
wealthy planters sometimes bequeathed funds to es- 
tablish “free schools” for the poor. These schools 
taught the basics: reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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If a family could afford it, a small fee was charged, 
but otherwise it was free. Even though formal 
schooling was limited in the colonial and Revolution- 
ary periods, the South was nevertheless influenced 
by the common school movement of the 1830s, with 
common schools emerging especially in North Caro- 
lina and the upper regions of the Piedmont. 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND THE NEW 
TERRITORIES 


The new Republic created as a result of the American 
Revolution relied on a new civic-minded and educat- 
ed electorate. As a result, there was a push for state- 
supported education in settled areas as well as the 
new territories. Independence soon led to an Ameri- 
can nationalism that valued education not just to 
provide for good citizenship but also to cultivate loy- 
alty for the new national government and to con- 
struct national identity. Noah Webster was the most 
famous advocate of this new American nationalism 
in education which led to the rise of the common 
school movement of the 1830s. The common school 
reformers called for a state-supported school system 
that provided all children with a common curricu- 
lum, arguing that if children from diverse back- 
grounds were taught a common political and social 
ideology, a strong sense of community could be con- 
structed and social problems limited. This movement 
provided the blueprint for the later development of 
the modern state public schools. 


Although the common school movement also 
influenced the development of public-funded educa- 
tion in the new territories, an earlier policy—the 
Northwest Ordinance—enacted by the new national 
government had lasting effects on the development 
of American education. After the Revolution, settlers 
flooded into the new territories, and in 1787 the 
Northwest Ordinance established public support for 
education in the new territories (north of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi). Each township in 
the new territories was divided into thirty-six sec- 
tions, with the sixteenth section required to provide 
either a school or at least apply the rents and sales re- 
ceived from that section explicitly for education. 


See also Northwest and Southwest Ordinances. 
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Jeremy David Rowan 


Colleges and Universities 


Colleges and universities in the new American nation 
were established slowly and deliberately until the 
American Revolution, at which point establishments 
ceased for a decade and then resumed in increasing 
numbers through the 1820s. During this period, 
these institutions were substantially devoted to im- 
parting “liberal education,” with the purpose of 
forming leaders and citizens for colonial and then re- 
publican society. The functions of advancing knowl- 
edge and providing graduate or professional educa- 
tion, commonly associated with higher education 
from the late nineteenth century onward, were not 
adopted by colleges in the new American nation, 
apart from informal or ancillary modes, the medical 
school at the College of Philadelphia being one possi- 
ble exception. Even taking that into account, there 
were no “universities” in the new nation as that term 
would later be understood. 


Until the middle of the eighteenth century, just 
three colleges had been founded in the colonies, and 
their religious character reflected the fierce sectarian 
divisions that had arisen in Europe during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and engulfed its 
universities and colleges. In Massachusetts, the Puri- 
tans—who became Congregationalists—founded 
Harvard College (1636); in Virginia, the Anglicans 
established the College of William and Mary (1693); 
in Connecticut, Congregationalists who leaned to- 
ward Presbyterianism founded Yale College (1701). 
Thus, the significant role of higher education in de- 
fining religious orthodoxy—and the concomitant 
battles among the Christian sects for control—was 
extended to the earliest colonial colleges and contin- 
ued in the colleges established before the American 
Revolution. 


At the same time, another significant and related 
characteristic of institutional governance was ex- 
tended from Europe to the colonial colleges. These 
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colleges combined the degree-granting authority of 
the European universities with the governance model 
of the European colleges and halls, which had origi- 
nated as safe domiciles for young students living far 
from home. The latter, being governed by nonresi- 
dent trustees who were usually clergymen or men of 
affairs, became more responsive to the public (and re- 
ligious) purposes represented by the nonresident 
trustees than were the universities, being governed 
by the teaching masters. 


In the American colonies, this collegiate form of 
governance was coupled with the power to grant de- 
grees and became the normative model of organiza- 
tion in American higher education. As a result, the 
colonial colleges were profoundly shaped by not only 
religious but also public purposes. In fact, the colo- 
nial colleges commonly regarded today as exemplary 
private institutions were, in this early period, regard- 
ed as virtually public institutions, being sponsored 
and, to some extent, funded by the colonial govern- 
ments. Hence, the general pattern resulted that the 
nine colleges established before the American Revolu- 
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tion were, with the exception of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, founded one to a colony in conjunc- 
tion with the established or predominant Protestant 
sect in the colony. This general correlation among 
colony, sect, and college reduced competition for 
public funds and, to some extent, sectarian bickering, 
at least within the college itself. 


In New York the Anglicans fought off the Pres- 
byterians to establish tenuous control over King’s 
College, later Columbia, in the early years after its 
founding in 1754. In pluralistic Pennsylvania an alli- 
ance of Presbyterians and Anglicans dominated the 
future University of Pennsylvania from its charter- 
ing in 1755. New Jersey was a partial exception to 
the pattern in as much as the dominant Presbyteri- 
ans split their efforts between the College of New Jer- 
sey (1746), later Princeton, founded by English and 
Scottish Presbyterians, and Queen’s College (1766), 
later Rutgers, founded by Dutch Reformed Presbyte- 
rians. Yet both groups shared virtually the same doc- 
trine, and the colleges nearly merged in 1793. In 
anomalous Rhode Island the Baptists founded the fu- 
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Colleges and Universities Chartered to Grant Degrees hefore 1820 


Current Name of Institution 


Year Opened for Collegiate Instruction 


Permanent Location as of 1820 





Harvard University 

College of William and Mary 

Yale University 

Princeton University 

Columbia University 

University of Pennsylvania 

Brown University 

Dartmouth College 

Rutgers, The State University 

Washington and Lee University 

Hampden-Sydney College 

Dickinson College 

Mount Sion College 

College of Cambridge (SC) 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Transylvania University 

St. John’s College 

College of Charleston 

Williams College 

Cokesbury College (MD) 

University of North Carolina 

Union University 

Washington College Academy 

College of Beaufort (SC) 

Alexandria College (SC) 

University of Vermont 

Middlebury College 

University of Georgia 

Bowdoin College 

Jefferson College 
Washington College 

Baltimore College 

Tusculum College 

University of South Carolina 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University 

University of Orleans and College of New Orleans (LA) 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

University of Maryland 

Ohio University 

Hamilton College 

Georgetown University 

Allegheny College 

Miami University 

Asbury College 

Colby College 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Tennessee 

Centre College 

University of Virginia 

Worthington College 


1638 
1694 
1702 
1747 
1754 
1755 
1765 
1769 
1771 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 

(1785) 
1787 
1789 
1789 
1789 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1795 
1795 

(1795) 

(1797) 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1802 
1806 
1804 
1805 
1805 
1805 

(1805) 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1812 
1815 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1819 
1820 
1820 
1825 

1820s 


ture Brown University (1765), and in the northern 
colony of New Hampshire the Congregationalists es- 
tablished Dartmouth (1769). Notwithstanding this 
cooperative pattern among colony, sect, and college, 
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Cambridge, MA 
Williamsburg, VA 
New Haven, CT 
Princeton, NJ 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Providence, RI 
Hanover, NH 
New Brunswick, NJ 
Lexington, VA 
Hampden-Sydney, VA 
Carlisle, PA 
Winnsborough, SC 
Never opened for instruction. 
Lancaster, PA 
Lexington, KY 
Annapolis, MD 
Charleston, SC 
Williamstown, MA 
No longer operating. 
Chapel Hill, NC 
Schenectady, NY 
Limestown, TN 
Never opened for instruction. 
Never opened for instruction. 
Burlington, VT 
Middlebury, VT 
Athens, GA 
Brunswick, ME 
Washington, PA 
Merged in 1865. 
Baltimore, MD. Merged in 1830. 
Greenville, TN 
Columbia, SC 
Baltimore, MD 
Never opened for instruction. 
Nashville, TN 
Baltimore, MD. Granted first B.A. degree in 1859. 
Athens, OH 
Clinton, NY 
Washington, DC 
Meadville, PA 
Oxford, OH 
Baltimore, MD 
Waterville, ME 
Cincinnati, OH 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Knoxville, TN 
Danville, KY 
Charlottesville, VA 
OH 


these foundings were rarely harmonious and were 
often fraught with disputes among religious parties 
and between the colonial government and clerical 


leaders. 


DEBATE OVER LIBERAL EDUCATION 

Stemming from these conflicts, the nature of liberal 
education at the colonial colleges became a matter of 
dispute as well. Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the content and nature of liberal arts at Har- 
vard, Yale, and William and Mary largely conformed 
to the accommodation, inherited directly from Eu- 
rope, between the scholastic “liberal arts” (artes liber- 
ales) at the universities and the “humanistic studies” 
(studia humanitatis) that had emerged over the 
course of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This 
early colonial program comprised studies in gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, history, ethics, and metaphys- 
ics, with a smattering of mathematics, astronomy, 
and geography. Most of the subject matter was 
drawn from Greek or Latin texts and taught by reci- 
tations—oral, catechetical quizzing conducted in 
class. 


While this accommodation constituted the bulk 
of liberal education throughout this period, modifi- 
cations of this formal program began to appear in 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century and then 
to grow in the 1790s and subsequent decades. On the 
one hand, the modifications concerned whether and 
how far “modern” authors could be incorporated 
into the formal curriculum. Such authors included 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727) in natural science, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare (1564-1616) and John Milton 
(1608-1674) in literature, and Joseph Addison 
(1672-1719) in rhetoric. Princeton led the efforts to 
make these modifications during the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century, but even there the changes 
were largely marginalized and did not yet breach the 
dikes built by traditional practice around the formal 
curriculum. 


On the other hand, the modifications were devot- 
ed to building what was reflected in the title of a 
pamphlet written in 1765 by Joseph Priestley, A 
Course of Liberal Education for Civil and Active Life. 
Over the subsequent decades, as the essay was repub- 
lished and eventually appeared in an American edi- 
tion in 1803, there were increasing calls to incorpo- 
rate the useful study of sciences, modern languages, 
and social and political subjects appropriate for citi- 
zens of a republic. Priestley emigrated to the United 
States in 1794 and settled near Philadelphia, where 
he was offered, but declined, a chair in chemistry at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the other early insti- 
tution associated with efforts to broaden the tradi- 
tional liberal education. Even there, however, these 
reforming efforts were blunted by the established 
faculty, and associations outside of the colleges and 
universities led the effort for reform. Thus, in Phila- 
delphia in 1796, the American Philosophical Society 
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held an essay contest for writings describing “the 
best system of liberal education and literary instruc- 
tion, adapted to the genius of the government of the 
United States” (Essays on Education in the Early Re- 
public, p. xv). 


Despite the perceived impracticality of the for- 
mal curriculum, students graduated from the col- 
leges and entered a variety of vocational fields, partic- 
ularly those of the “learned professions” of theology, 
law, and medicine, as well as teaching. Until 1700 
more than half of the liberal arts graduates, all of 
whom attended Harvard, entered the ministry. At 
that point, the fraction dropped to a norm of about 
40 percent, which held steady through 1750, and re- 
flected graduates of only Harvard and Yale, since 
William and Mary had become moribund. During 
the 1750s, as more colleges opened for instruction, 
this percentage remained consistent and then slid to 
30 percent by 1776. Meanwhile, the percentage en- 
tering medicine grew from about 5 percent at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century to about 15 per- 
cent by 1776. Law and commerce also saw their 
respective fraction of college graduates increase to 
that of medicine, about 15 percent, by 1776. Teach- 
ing at all levels consistently attracted about 5 percent 
of college graduates. These percentages did not vary 
significantly among the different colleges. After the 
American Revolution, the fraction of college gradu- 
ates entering the ministry dropped steadily, while 
that entering law grew steadily, passing the clergy 
in about 1820. The fraction entering other fields gen- 
erally remained consistent over the same period. 


Meanwhile, the calls to modify the traditional 
substance and form of liberal education increased in 
volume and number in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. But the changes made were minimal 
and largely confined to extracurricular literary and 
debating clubs and societies formed by the students. 
In 1828 the Yale president Jeremiah Day (1773- 
1867) and faculty issued a famous report in which 
they rebutted a proposal (made, predictably, by a 
member of the external board of trustees) “to leave 
out of said course the study of the dead languages, 
substituting other studies therefore” (Reports, p. 3). 
Even as it quoted the Roman writer Cicero (106-43 
B.c.) in rebuttal, however, the Yale Reports also em- 
ployed the language of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
the philosophical champion of the new empirical sci- 
ences. This rhetorical shift indicated that the prospect 
for substantial change in the formal curriculum was 
clearly on the horizon. 
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COLLEGE FOUNDINGS 

Part of the reason for the intransigence and unifor- 
mity of the colleges was that the leaders of newly 
founded colleges had graduated from the eastern col- 
leges and adopted the curriculum of their alma ma- 
ters, if for no other reason than to legitimate their 
new foundations. For the early nineteenth century, 
the precise number of colleges is indeterminate be- 
cause some were founded in name only, others were 
merely chartered, and still others began to offer in- 
struction but closed soon thereafter. The table pre- 
sented here, drawn largely from the research of his- 
torian Jurgen Herbst, includes virtually all colleges 
chartered by 1820 to grant degrees. The institutions 
are listed by the year in which they opened for colle- 
giate instruction, which is a more salient, if elusive, 
criterion than the date of chartering. The institutions 
that never opened for instruction, as noted in the 
table, are listed by the date of their charter, and their 
charter date is included in parentheses. Some of the 
institutions opened earlier as academies that did not 
grant bachelor’s degrees. 


In surveying these colleges, the instruction they 
offered, and the vocations entered by their students, 
it is important to remember that they were all closed 
to women during this period. Even progressive ob- 
servers such as Samuel Harrison Smith, winning es- 
sayist in the 1796 contest on liberal education spon- 
sored by the American Philosophical Society, 
observed “that the great object of a liberal plan of ed- 
ucation should be the almost universal diffusion of 
knowledge” (Smith, p. 189). By this qualification he 
referred to “female instruction,” though hoping that 
it would be “marked by a rapid progress and that a 
prospect opens equal to their most ambitious desires” 
(Smith, p. 217). Tutored or self-taught women, who 
looked on from the outside, were not satisfied with 
this hope. Yet though they might call for the equiva- 
lent of a college education—as did Emma Willard in 
her Plan of Female Education (1818)—even these pro- 
posals did not through the 1820s entail the granting 
of a college degree. 


See also Professions. 
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Professional Education 


From the 1750s through the 1820s, America’s na- 
scent professional class saw a rise in standardized ed- 
ucational practices attuned to their respective fields, 
conducted at an increasing number of institutions of 
higher education. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century, a number of colleges added course work in 
law, medicine, and a more systematized theological 
training. In the years after the Revolution, that prog- 
ress grew into a larger number of specialized schools 
and programs. 


LATE COLONIAL PERIOD 

By the mid-eighteenth century young men wishing 
to pursue a professional life in medicine, the law, or 
the clergy had essentially two choices: return to the 
mother country or pursue an apprenticeship under 
the tutelage of a master. Despite the increase in the 
number of American colleges in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the colonial professoriate continued to be dom- 
inated by various sects’ clergy, emphasizing liberal 
arts study and avoiding particular training for a pro- 
fession. Numerous colonials took medical degrees at 
Edinburgh or read law at the Inns of Court, gaining 
both professional knowledge and personal contacts 
that assisted them for the remainders of their profes- 
sional lives. Likewise, returning to the mother coun- 
try was the only way that a prospective clergyman 
of the Church of England from the colonies could re- 
ceive final instructions and ordination. But education 
in the Old World had drawbacks, too. Studies in Brit- 
ain or Europe were expensive, time-consuming, and, 
in the view of worried colonial parents, dangerous. 
The alternative was apprenticeship. Like artisans, 
young men pursuing entrance into the medical and 
legal fields followed patterns of apprenticeship, 
learning the “art and mystery” of their chosen field 
by serving for a period of time under a master, prog- 
ressing from doing chores and routine tasks into 
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their own practice of the profession. Although the 
apprenticeship system has long been characterized as 
a poor education, it actually provided young lawyers 
and doctors with skills that served them well within 
their colonial communities. 


MEDICAL AND LEGAL EDUCATION 

The first American medical school was proposed by 
Philadelphia physician John Morgan in 1765. Mor- 
gan, a veteran of the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 
who subsequently took a medical degree at Edin- 
burgh, called for a program that would be a part of 
the College of Philadelphia (later, the University of 
Pennsylvania), judging the liberal arts to be an inte- 
gral aspect of a doctor’s training. Two years later a 
similar plan was launched in New York, affiliated 
with King’s College (Columbia). Each school required 
matriculates to hold a bachelor’s degree or proficien- 
cy in Latin, natural philosophy, and mathematics. 
Over three years of study, students took courses 
with professors and gained practical knowledge 
through apprenticeships or work in hospitals, even- 
tually taking comprehensive examinations and re- 
ceiving the doctorate of medicine. The two medical 
schools transformed American medical education, 
offering degrees that would set apart their alumni 
and mark the rise of the medical profession in the col- 
onies. By 1776 the two schools had graduated a total 
of forty-nine physicians. In other colonies, calls for 
the creation of professional education opportunities 
failed or met serious resistance. Virginians demanded 
that the College of William and Mary offer training 
in medicine and law, but attempts failed until the re- 
moval of imperial controls during the Revolution. 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

The years immediately following American indepen- 
dence saw a rise and proliferation of professional ed- 
ucational endeavors in the new American states. Col- 
legiate legal education, particularly addressing the 
need for training and codification on the new Ameri- 
can system of laws, began in 1779, when the College 
of William and Mary appointed George Wythe as its 
first professor of law and police. In 1789 James Wil- 
son began teaching law at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and James Kent was appointed professor of 
law at Columbia College in 1794. Harvard received 
an endowment for legal training in the 1781 will of 
Isaac Royall but was unable to secure the proceeds 
until 1815, when it appointed Isaac Parker as the 
first Royall Professor of Law; two years later Har- 
vard established a School of Law, granting bachelor 
of law degrees at the successful completion of three 
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years’ study. Six students graduated in the class of 
1820. 


Despite colleges’ moving into new roles in edu- 
cating young professionals, much of the most im- 
portant work in the area continued to be under the 
supervision of a single determined master, operating 
without the support of a college or university or a 
charter. Tapping Reeve began his career as a legal ed- 
ucator in 1774, taking in apprentices in his home in 
Litchfield, Connecticut. By 1784 he was able to con- 
struct a small building to house the Litchfield Law 
School. Known for his thorough and systematic in- 
struction, Reeve and the instructors who later joined 
him offered classroom lectures in various areas of the 
law, as well as providing prospective lawyers with 
access to debating societies, moot courts, and regular 
examinations. The school offered a comprehensive 
legal training for its numerous students, many of 
whom went on to serve on the bench and in the local, 
state, and federal governments. 


The post-Revolutionary period ushered in nu- 
merous collegiate plans for the education of young 
ministers. Most pre-Revolutionary colonial clergy- 
men took bachelor’s degrees at colleges and then 
stayed on for further education. By the late 1760s 
Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, and the College of 
New Jersey (Princeton) had established professor- 
ships of divinity. The minister’s training was often 
completed by serving an apprenticeship, much as his 
contemporaries pursued careers as master artisans, 
doctors, or lawyers. In the case of the theology stu- 
dent, he studied under the supervision of a senior 
clergyman, reading Bible studies, biblical languages, 
Judeo-Christian history, and homiletics, and learned 
the role of the pastor firsthand by following his su- 
pervisor on his ministerial rounds. The diversifica- 
tion of American religion in the early national period 
likewise showed diversity in training, experience, 
and intelligence among the clergymen. The Method- 
ist and Baptist movements emphasized personal con- 
viction and commitment far more than formal train- 
ing and education, and that educational difference 
allowed for much larger numbers of young men to 
pursue the ministry, particularly in expanding fron- 
tiers where college and theological training were not 
available. Likewise, the number of graduates of long- 
established colleges who pursued the ministry 
dropped significantly in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. According to Samuel Eliot Mor- 
ison, 52 percent of Harvard graduates between 1642 
and 1721 became ministers; fewer than 20 percent 
of those who graduated between 1782 and 1804 
pursued a career in the church. 
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See also Professions: Clergy; Professions: 
Lawyers; Professions: Physicians. 
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American Indian Education 


Beginning with the Massachusetts seal, depicting an 
Indian pleading “Come Over and Help Us,” educating 
American Indians was a major part of the effort to 
“civilize” the Indian during the Revolutionary era 
and the early Republic. These efforts presaged the 
proliferation of off-reservation boarding schools in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
architects of federal Indian policy placed great impor- 
tance on Indian education. 


European missionaries viewed Indians as proud 
savages in need of the humility of European ways of 
life. As the historian James Axtell has noted, the colo- 
nists shared the hope that they could, in their oft- 
repeated phrase, “reduce Indians to civility.” Many 
individuals concerned with the education of Ameri- 
can Indians believed that if they changed Indians’ 
outward appearance, Indians would assimilate more 
quickly. Thus they cut Indians’ hair, gave them Eu- 
ropean clothes, and taught them civilized arts such 
as agriculture and domestic work. The colonists 
brought Indian children into schools to remake them 
as Europeans. They also set aside funds to support 
the education of Indians at such institutions as Hen- 
rico College, William and Mary College, and Harvard 
College. Yet these schools enrolled very few Indian 
students. 


The institution most closely associated with the 
education of American Indian children was Moor’s 
Charity School. Eleazar Wheelock (1711-1779) es- 
tablished Moor’s, a charity school for poor Indian 
and white boys and girls, in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
in 1754. Previously, Wheelock had tutored Indian 
children such as Samson Occom, a member of the 
Mohegan tribe, in writing and religion. Wheelock be- 
lieved other American Indians could experience the 
same kind of success as that achieved by Occom. The 
majority of Indian students came from neighboring 
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Algonquian and Iroquoian communities. In addition 
to civilizing Indians, Wheelock argued that an Indian 
school also protected the English frontier. Establish- 
ing his school during the Seven Years’ War, Whee- 
lock argued that education pacified Indians and pre- 
vented future warfare. Moor’s accepted both male 
and female Indian students, a novelty for its time. 
Girls took classes in basic writing and reading but 
spent the majority of their time learning how to take 
care of a colonial home, as was typical of schools for 
Euro-American girls. Boys attended morning 
prayers, attended classes in the classical languages, 
and spent the afternoons engaged in agricultural 
labor. 


In 1763 Wheelock wrote “A Proposal for Intro- 
ducing Religion, Learning, Agriculture and Manufac- 
ture among the Pagans in America” and sent it to of- 
ficials in England. Wheelock outlined his plans for an 
Indian college and enlisted Occom to help raise funds 
for this venture. Between 1765 and 1768, Occom 
willingly made several trips to England and Scotland, 
raising more than £12 thousand for Wheelock’s 
school. After securing the funds, Wheelock moved 
Moor’s to Hanover, New Hampshire, and established 
Dartmouth College in 1769. However, like its pre- 
decessors, Dartmouth attracted few Indian students. 
Between 1770 and 1780, only 40 Indians attended 
school at Dartmouth, compared to 120 non-Indians. 
The apparent gap between the school’s intent—to ed- 
ucate Indians—and its results—educating more 
whites than Indians—caused a rift between Occom 
and Wheelock. Indeed, Axtell describes Wheelock as 
possessing little talent for and less interest in educat- 
ing Indians at Dartmouth. Much of his rhetoric of 
Indian education was a scam to raise money for 
Dartmouth in England. 


Indians who attended white schools and colleges 
had a great impact on Indian affairs during the 
American Revolution and early Republic. Alexander 
McGillivray, whose father was Scottish and his 
mother a Creek Indian, attended school in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where he received a classical ed- 
ucation. He returned to the Creeks and fought with 
the British during the American Revolution. After the 
Revolution he ascended to high positions among the 
Creeks because of his opposition to the sale of Creek 
land. He corresponded with Spanish and American 
politicians and was well versed in the political lan- 
guage of republicanism. Joseph Brant, a Mohawk, 
had similar experiences. In the 1760s Brant attended 
Moor’s School and learned how to work in an En- 
glish world. Education provided McGillivray, Brant, 
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and others with an opportunity to act as cultural go- 
betweens and achieve prestige. 


After the Revolution, Americans continued in the 
attempt to educate Indian children. In many post- 
Revolution treaties, American officials inserted provi- 
sions for the education of Indian children. For in- 
stance, the Treaty of New York, signed by the Creeks 
and the United States in 1790, provided for five Creek 
children annually to attend schools outside Creek 
country. Both American and Indian leaders pushed 
for Indian education; for the Americans, the goal was 
to civilize Indians and open land for American settle- 
ment. 


In the early nineteenth century, Thomas McKen- 
ney, a secretary of Indian affairs, placed great em- 
phasis on Indian education. Beginning in 1816, when 
he served as the superintendent of Indian trade, and 
into the 1820s, he supported a national school sys- 
tem for Indians. Although this effort failed, other 
American Indian groups, such as the Cherokees, re- 
quested teachers and schools. Moravians and Presby- 
terians answered the Cherokees’ call. At schools 
headed by Moravian missionaries, Cherokees re- 
ceived a vocational education—agriculture for Cher- 
okee males and housekeeping for Cherokee females. 
Presbyterian schools, on the other hand, emphasized 
classroom instruction. Cherokees took courses in 
reading, writing, and mathematics, along with agri- 
culture and housekeeping. Both Moravians and Pres- 
byterians, however, faced a great obstacle in the lan- 
guage barrier. Few Cherokees seemed willing to teach 
missionaries their language, and thus education was 
confined to mixed-blood Cherokees or those who 
could speak English. 


Euro-Americans attempted to change Indians 
through education during the Revolutionary period. 
Americans established schools within Indian com- 
munities and brought them into their own schools 
to teach Indians the English language and the Euro- 
American way of life. Yet Indians took what they 
wanted from the education experience. Some assisted 
their people in maintaining the integrity of Indian 
ways, whereas others sought to build bridges be- 
tween Indians and whites. 


See also American Indians: American Indian 
Relations, 1763-1815; American Indians: 
American Indian Resistance to White 
Expansion; Moravians; Presbyterians. 
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Education of African Americans 


Despite the lack of quality records regarding the sta- 
tus of African American education in the early Re- 
public, some generalizations can be made. The educa- 
tional opportunities were greater for free blacks than 
for slaves, greater for northerners than for southern- 
ers, and greater for city dwellers than for rural peo- 
ple. Overall, however, educational opportunities for 
African Americans were either nonexistent or sub- 
standard. This assessment stems primarily from the 
significant obstacles placed in the path of African 
Americans, but it does not negate the tireless efforts 
of many African Americans, and some white reform- 
ers, to make significant strides in education. 


In the absence of public education, religious in- 
stitutions took the lead in African American educa- 
tion, either by establishing schools or by providing 
general education in Sabbath schools, which often 
supplied the only educational opportunity for Afri- 
can Americans. For instance, in Philadelphia the Soci- 
ety of Friends developed the first black schools in 
1770, and in 1784 Anthony Benezet’s will set aside 
money to endow an African American school. Other 
denominations, particularly Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Methodists, also supported black education, es- 
pecially the literacy required to read the Bible. Addi- 
tionally, as black and white churches separated, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church often took the 
lead in education. Schools, second only to churches, 
provided the bulwark for both the African American 
community and an African American identity dur- 
ing this period. 

Schools, whether religious, private, or public, 
were concentrated primarily in urban areas, and pri- 
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marily in the North, though some southern cities, 
such as Charleston, Richmond, and New Orleans, 
also had schools for free African Americans. Regard- 
less of the location, these schools suffered from a 
dearth of funding. African Americans were excluded 
from most public facilities, and when separate facili- 
ties were provided, in most cases they were unequal 
in terms of both their physical structure and their 
curriculum. Nevertheless, contemporary observers 
gave great credit to the efforts of the African Ameri- 
can community; given its lack of resources, even 
small gains represented significant sacrifices. African 
Americans clearly recognized the role that education 
could play in their elevation in society. Nevertheless, 
schools lacked not only funds but students. Al- 
though African Americans valued education, the 
need for children to work, the unwillingness of em- 
ployers to allow children to attend school, and soci- 
ety’s unwillingness to allow educated African Ameri- 
cans to move up in the world combined to keep 
enrollment low. For example, in 1813, out of Phila- 
delphia’s African American population of approxi- 
mately 11,000, only 414 were enrolled in schools, 
and in New York in the 1820s, only 600 to 800 out 
of more than 10,000 African Americans were en- 
rolled. 


Although the totals for African American educa- 
tion may not have been impressive during this peri- 
od, individual achievements did stand out. Schools 
represented a first step for the emerging African 
American leadership during this period. In the 1820s 
the United States saw its first African American col- 
lege graduates: Alexander Lucius Twilight (Middle- 
bury), Edward Jones (Amherst), and John Russ- 
wurm (Bowdoin). In North Carolina John Chavis, a 
well-educated Presbyterian minister, operated a pres- 
tigious day school for whites and an evening school 
for children of his own race. Additionally, people 
who would later become prominent in the abolition- 
ist movement, including Henry Highland Garnet and 
Samuel Ringgold Ward, received their formative 
schooling during the years of the early Republic. 


In the early nineteenth century, southern whites 
often divided in their attitude toward African Ameri- 
can education. Religious leaders emphasized the need 
for African Americans to be able to read the Bible, 
whereas others denied the need for African American 
education. Opponents expressed two contradictory 
claims: that blacks could not be educated, and that 
educated blacks (whether slave or free) represented a 
threat to society. In the wake of the publication of 
David Walker’s Appeal in 1829, an African American 
tract calling for slaves to violently resist slavery, and 
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Nat Turner’s 1831 revolt, the second claim tri- 
umphed, and most southern states passed laws that 
either outlawed the education of slaves or banned 
group meetings, which prevented any organized 
slave education. Prior to 1830, however, most 
southern states did not have such laws, and thus 
slaves may have had better access to education than 
in subsequent years. 


The percentage of slaves who were literate will 
never be known, but most estimates place this num- 
ber at below 5 percent. They received their education 
from their owners, missionaries, or fellow slaves, or 
through subterfuge—or through a combination of 
methods. For example, in the 1820s in Baltimore, 
Frederick Douglass learned through a combination of 
the aid of his female owner and by using bread to 
bribe white neighborhood children to teach him. 
Based on the records of slave literacy, slave owners 
may have had good reason to be leery of literate 
slaves, as not only Douglass, but also the leaders of 
revolts, including Gabriel, Denmark Vesey, and Nat 
Turner, learned to read and write during this period. 


The overall record of the education of African 
Americans during this period would receive a low 
grade, but two key themes must be remembered. 
First, in some ways, African American opportunities 
in this period exceeded those of the subsequent thirty 
years. Some northern public schools were integrated, 
and in most southern states it was still legal for Afri- 
can Americans to congregate and to teach slaves to 
read and write. Second, the record must not be 
judged against an ideal but rather against the reality 
of African Americans’ low status in both the South 
and the North. The overwhelming majority of Afri- 
can Americans were either slaves themselves or had 
been slaves until the North passed emancipation 
laws, and thus they had neither the resources nor the 
time to devote to schooling that other groups had. 
Measured against their privation, the achievements 
of African Americans in education are commendable 
and hard-won. 


See also Slavery: Slave Insurrections. 
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Education of Girls and Women 


Prior to the American Revolution, few avenues of 
formal education were open to girls and young 
women. Throughout the colonial period, young 
boys and girls typically learned to read at “dame 
schools” run by women in their homes. Beyond this 
rudimentary level of instruction, educational options 
for young women were limited. “Adventure schools” 
offered training in “ornamental” subjects such as 
music, drawing, needlework, and dancing, and 
boarding schools (sometimes referred to as “finish- 
ing” schools) sought to prepare elite women for their 
entrance into polite society. Given the haphazardness 
of women’s education, those well-educated women 
who came of age prior to the Revolution—notably 
Abigail Adams, Elizabeth Graeme Ferguson, and 
Mercy Otis Warren—tended to be largely self- 
educated, or relied on the support of male relatives to 
provide them with access to books and other learning 
materials. On the whole, little formal attention was 
paid to the education of women in the mid- 
eighteenth century. 


During the early national period, education for 
both men and women became linked to patriotism 
and thus a subject of national importance. Social and 
political thinkers asserted that the success of the 
young Republic rested in an enlightened, well- 
educated citizenry. Advocates of education insisted 
that citizens had the right—indeed the duty and re- 
sponsibility—to acquire various forms of “useful” 
knowledge. Both men and women benefited from 
this belief in the strong importance of education. The 
decades following the Revolution were known as 
“the age of the academies,” as hundreds of new 
schools were created to meet the political and practi- 
cal needs for educated citizens. 


Between 1780 and 1820, educators established 
approximately four hundred female academies and 
seminaries, offering white middle- and upper-class 
women unprecedented access to educational oppor- 
tunities. Female academies could be found in all parts 
of the nation, including both larger cities and smaller 
towns. Like the male academies founded during this 
time period, most of these academies were single-sex 
institutions, although a sizable minority were coed- 
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ucational, such as the Bradford Academy in Massa- 
chusetts. Both women and men founded and taught 
at academies for women. In the 1790s Susanna Row- 
son in Massachusetts and Sarah Pierce in Connecticut 
established well-known and highly regarded acade- 
mies for young women. In Philadelphia the physi- 
cian Benjamin Rush and other leading male citizens 
lent their support to the Young Ladies’ Academy of 
Philadelphia, a prestigious school that attracted 
women from all parts of the nation. Often, female 
academies were associated with existing male insti- 
tutions, such as the Female Academy in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, whose trustees were affiliated 
with Queen’s (Rutgers) College. 


More comprehensive than most existing adven- 
ture or boarding schools, these academies provided 
women with instruction in grammar, history, geog- 
raphy, rhetoric, composition, moral philosophy, 
and, in some cases, Latin, botany, chemistry, and as- 
tronomy. The curricula offered at female academies 
were similar to those offered at most male academies, 
attesting to the growing belief in women’s intellectu- 
al equality with men. Although some female acade- 
mies continued to offer music, dance, needlework, 
and painting, these subjects were no longer thought 
to comprise the main purpose of women’s education. 
Rather, education aimed to prepare women to be- 
come both “useful” and “ornamental” members of 
society. Properly educated for their roles as lively, ar- 
ticulate, and entertaining companions, women 
would set the tone for early national society, provid- 
ing harmony and stability for the young nation. 


By infusing women’s domestic and social roles 
with political and patriotic significance, proponents 
of women’s education celebrated the intellectual at- 
tainments of women. Yet despite this enthusiasm, 
the subject of women’s education was marked by a 
fundamental tension between the recognition of 
women’s intellectual capacity and concerns about 
the uses women might make of their education. Pre- 
scriptive writers worried that women might become 
so distracted or interested in education that they 
would neglect their families and domestic duties. De- 
spite their enlightened faith in women’s intellectual 
equality with men, prescriptive thinkers generally 
believed that men and women were dissimilar beings 
with contrasting manners, morals, and dispositions. 
Ultimately, this belief in sexual difference worked to 
sustain and justify prescribed gender roles for men 
and women. Whereas men sought exclusive access to 
political and economic spheres, women were urged 
to limit themselves to the domestic and the social. 
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In an effort to resolve this tension, proponents of 
women’s education insisted that educated women 
would not seek access to traditionally male spheres 
of power and prestige. Female educators strenuously 
championed women’s intellectual capacities while si- 
multaneously expressing ambivalence about pre- 
scriptive ideas about gender roles. Summarizing this 
trend, the educator Emma Willard (1787-1870) in- 
sisted that women and men’s education needed to re- 
flect their “difference of characters and duties.” Yet 
when Willard petitioned the New York State legisla- 
ture for state support and funding of a female semi- 
nary in 1819, she hoped to ensure that women’s 
education received the same “respectability, perma- 
nency, and uniformity of operation” as male colleges 
and institutions. Although her proposal was rejected, 
Willard established the Troy Female Seminary (later 
the Emma Willard School), which served as a leading 
institution of women’s education throughout the 
nineteenth century. In the years that followed, edu- 
cators opened similar schools, including the Hartford 
Female Seminary (founded by Catharine Beecher in 
1823) and Mount Holyoke (founded by Mary Lyon 
in 1837). These seminaries offered women the equiv- 
alent of a college education without explicitly refer- 
ring to themselves as colleges. Successors to the fe- 
male academies first founded in the early national 
period, these schools were clear precursors to the 
women’s colleges that emerged by the mid- 
nineteenth century. 


Women’s increasing access to education had far- 
reaching effects. Literacy rates for white women rose 
from approximately 50 percent in the eighteenth 
century to approximately 90 percent by the mid- 
nineteenth century. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, educated women showed determination to ex- 
pand their roles in society. Some women chose to be- 
come teachers themselves—either temporarily 
teaching school for a few years before marriage, or 
in some cases creating professional, lifelong careers 
for themselves as educators. Other women became 
successful authors, producing textbooks, fiction, po- 
etry, and other influential works. There was also a 
connection between women’s education and the 
growing reform movements of the antebellum peri- 
od. Elizabeth Cady Stanton (1815-1902), known for 
her work in the abolitionist and women’s rights 
movements, was a graduate of Willard’s Troy Semi- 
nary. Many educated women saw reform and activ- 
ism as ways to increase the scope of their influence 
in society. By emphasizing women’s intellectual ca- 
pacity and equality with men, early national ideas 
about education offered women increasing avenues 
for empowerment and opportunity. 
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Education of the Deaf 


The Connecticut Asylum for the Education of Deaf 
and Dumb Persons (later the American School for the 
Deaf) opened its doors in Hartford, Connecticut, on 
15 April 1817, with Thomas H. Gallaudet (1787- 
1851) as principal and Laurent Clerc (1785-1869) as 
head teacher. Aside from a short-lived school in Vir- 
ginia, there previously had been no provision for the 
formal education of deaf children within the United 
States. Gallaudet, an evangelical minister, had visited 
British schools two years earlier at the behest of a 
group of parents in and around Hartford to study the 
methods of teaching deaf children in use there, with 
the aim of opening a school in the United States. The 
private schools of Britain, however, treated their 
techniques—which focused on oral communication 
and permitted no use of signed language—as propri- 
etary secrets. Gallaudet then traveled to the Royal In- 
stitution for the Deaf in Paris, a publicly supported 
school that pioneered the use of sign language in the 
instruction of deaf students. Impressed by what he 
saw, Gallaudet convinced Clerc, an instructor and 
former student at the Paris school, to return with 
him to Hartford, where Clerc taught Parisian sign 
language to Gallaudet and other teachers at the new 
school. The language that later became known as 
American Sign Language resulted from the fusion of 
Parisian sign language with existing regional Ameri- 
can sign languages. 

Clerc was instrumental in helping to establish 


schools for the deaf in several other states as well, 
while his former students founded or taught in 
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schools around the nation using his methods. By 
1829, schools had been established in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Ohio; altogether, more 
than thirty were established during Clerc’s lifetime. 
The schools used what today would be termed a bi- 
lingual approach, making use of natural sign lan- 
guage along with finger spelling and written English, 
in addition to an invented system known as “me- 
thodical sign language” designed to represent English 
vocabulary and grammar on the hands. (This proved 
to be too unwieldy for effective instruction, howev- 
er, and was largely abandoned by the 1850s.) 


Similar to many such institutions founded dur- 
ing the Second Great Awakening of the early to mid- 
nineteenth century, the schools for the deaf were in- 
tended in part to serve as Protestant missions. Just 
as evangelical churches sent missionaries to Africa, 
Asia, and American Indians in the West, so did they 
support schools for the deaf as missions to deaf peo- 
ple, who were described by Henry B. Camp as “a 
community of heathen at our very doors.” The em- 
phasis on religious education, along with the em- 
ployment of both hearing and deaf instructors using 
bilingual methods, continued until the late nine- 
teenth century. 


Due to the relatively low incidence of deafness, 
the schools were necessarily residential. Students 
from rural areas—the great majority—met other 
deaf people for the first time and learned how to com- 
municate beyond the level of pantomime and ges- 
ture. They encountered the surprising knowledge 
that they shared an identity with others. From their 
new common language and common experience, 
they began to create an American deaf community 
and culture that has persisted to this day. 


See also Disability. 
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Proprietary Schools and Academies 


Proprietary schools and academies were the domi- 
nant institutions of professional and practical educa- 
tion in the early American Republic. Because the U.S. 
Constitution contained no provisions for a federally 
funded system of schools, and since most states sup- 
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ported only the barest minimum of primary schools, 
Americans turned to private enterprises like propri- 
etary schools and academies to educate the citizens 
of the new nation. As a result, much of the support 
for proprietary schools and academies relied upon 
the initiative of individuals, the resourcefulness of 
communities, the zeal of religious denominations, 
and the beneficence of the wealthy. 


PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS 

Proprietary, private venture, or entrepreneurial 
schools were secular, tuition-supported private 
schools that offered specialized and practical instruc- 
tion in medicine, law, or business. Like the operators 
of academies, proprietors frequently incorporated 
their schools by petitioning the state for a charter. In 
contrast to academies, these schools were not the pri- 
mary occupation of their proprietors. Instead, pro- 
prietors established proprietary schools with other 
professionals in their field who wanted to supple- 
ment their income and augment their status in the 
community. 


Medical schools. In colonial America, those seeking 
medical training had few options beyond an appren- 
ticeship with a local physician or enrollment in a Eu- 
ropean medical school. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, few American colleges had medical facul- 
ties; furthermore, collegiate medical training was 
unsystematic and academic standards were low. 
Lacking competition from early American colleges, 
proprietary medical schools flourished in the early 
Republic. 


Proprietary medical schools such as the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District 
of New York (1812) and the Castleton Medical Col- 
lege in Vermont (1818) emerged as an alternative to 
the apprenticeship system, which was often a pro- 
tracted and inconvenient arrangement for the physi- 
cian and a haphazard experience for the student. 
These schools were cooperative enterprises of two or 
more local physicians. Cooperation permitted the 
physician-instructors (called preceptors) to maintain 
a medical practice while supplementing their income 
with student tuition fees. 


Proprietary medical schools often had few 
books, limited equipment, and no clinical facilities. 
The quality of the instruction depended upon the 
training of the preceptors and the variety of ailments 
that the preceptors had encountered. Proprietary 
medical schools rarely issued degrees, and the licens- 
ing of graduates was practically nonexistent. The 
rapid increase in the number of schools in the 1820s 
and the ensuing competition for tuition dollars 
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pushed many proprietary medical schools to offer 
superficial training programs. By the 1830s, the de- 
clining quality of these schools prompted calls for re- 
form in medical education. 


Law schools. Like proprietary medical schools, pro- 
prietary law schools faced few initial challenges from 
early American colleges, which had inadequate law 
faculties and no systematic legal curriculum. Early 
legal education in the colonies borrowed from the 
British traditions of self-education and clerkship, but 
the increased demand for lawyers after the American 
Revolution necessitated new institutions for legal 
training. Thus, between 1782 and 1828 enterprising 
judges, usually state court judges in the North, char- 
tered proprietary law schools both to address the 
new demand for lawyers and to supplement their 
meager salaries. 


Proprietary law schools varied in size but not in 
quality. Unlike proprietary medical schools, law 
school proprietors often required students to have a 
liberal arts education before commencing legal 
study. These schools commonly featured excellent 
law libraries and an outstanding, systematic pro- 
gram of lectures, tutorials, moot courts, and infor- 
mal examinations. Proprietary law schools did not 
issue diplomas or degrees, and its graduates usually 
took the bar examinations after completing the 
course of study. 


The superiority of the training that students re- 
ceived in proprietary law schools enhanced the popu- 
larity of the schools and the reputation and influence 
of the proprietor and his graduates. The first propri- 
etary law school was Litchfield Law School in Con- 
necticut, founded by Judge Tapping Reeve in 1782. 
Over a fifty-year span, hundreds of its graduates 
served in the highest levels of federal and state gov- 
ernments. Collectively, these schools scattered thou- 
sands of competent public servants, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen, and educators to every region and state of 
the new nation. 


Despite their success, proprietary law schools 
had begun to decline by 1829. Colleges that sought 
the financial gains enjoyed by proprietary law 
schools reproduced the latter’s format of legal in- 
struction, luring instructors and students away 
from the proprietary schools in the process. Other 
colleges, like Washington College (later Washington 
and Lee University) and Yale, simply incorporated 
nearby proprietary law schools into their own law 
faculties. 
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THE ACADEMY MOVEMENT 

The terms “academy,” “institute,” and “seminary” 
refer to schools with any number of different courses 
of study, sources of financial support, and types of 
administrative organization. Because of this variabil- 
ity, there is no consensus among historians as to the 
characteristics that define an academy. Generally, 
academies were flexible, independent, and often tran- 
sient enterprises that adapted to the educational 
needs of its students and local communities. The cur- 
riculum of any academy was ultimately contingent 
upon the education and aptitude of the schoolmaster. 
Yet depending on the proximity of the academy to 
other schools, academies provided a community 
with any course of study its citizens required, from 
elementary instruction to a college preparatory cur- 
riculum. Most academies served as secondary 
schools, offering an education in practical subjects to 
students who already knew how to read and write 
but had no desire to attend a college in the future. 


Although academies occasionally received 
money or equipment from the state, tuition fees, lot- 
tery proceeds, and endowments were their primary 
sources of revenue. Academies relied upon a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees to manage the fi- 
nances of the school. In most cases, trustees incorpo- 
rated the academy by petitioning the state legislature 
for acharter. A charter authorized the trustees to act 
as a corporate body to raise funds for the school by 
lottery, manage the school’s endowment, hire or fire 
a schoolmaster, and prosecute parents who refused 
to pay a tuition debt. 


Franklin’s proposed academy in Philadelphia. Benja- 
min Franklin published the first plans for an acade- 
my in the American colonies. In Proposals Relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania (1749) and Idea 
of the English School (1751), Franklin blended seven- 
teenth-century British educational thought with his 
own brand of materialism and individualism to envi- 
sion a school that could fill the niche for practical and 
professional studies necessary for success in the mer- 
cantile economy. Franklin proposed an academy that 
would teach an “English” curriculum through ex- 
periments, exercises, and observations. The English 
curriculum featured an assortment of course op- 
tions, including accounting, geometry, astronomy, 
English grammar, writing, rhetoric, history, geogra- 
phy, ethics, natural history, gardening, commerce, 
and mechanics. 


Franklin’s proposal challenged the two domi- 
nant educational institutions of the period, the Latin 
grammar school and the colonial college, both of 
which regarded the classical curriculum to be the 
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only acceptable course of study. Like most academies 
founded in the early Republic, renowned institutions 
like Phillips Academy at Andover, Massachusetts 
(1778) and Philips Academy at Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire (1781), modeled themselves after Franklin’s 
English school. More broadly, Franklin legitimized 
the democratic and pragmatic character of the acade- 
my, thereby aligning the institution with the pre- 
vailing values of the early American Republic and 
guaranteeing its popularity among the middle class. 


Denominational academies. Soon after Franklin 
published his Idea of the English School, religious de- 
nominations began a massive program of establish- 
ing academies that persisted well into the mid- 
nineteenth century. The religious revivals of the 
1730s and 1740s, known as the Great Awakening, 
partly inspired this effort, and the Presbyterians 
were, by far, the most active denomination, estab- 
lishing sixty-four academies in seven states by the 
end of the eighteenth century. Roman Catholics, An- 
glicans, Congregationalists, Dutch Reformed, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists collectively founded hundreds 
of academies throughout the United States. Never- 
theless, financial difficulties, fluctuating enrollment, 
and inadequate staffing forced most of them to close. 
Although the character of religious academies varied 
from denomination to denomination, their greatest 
legacy was offering educational opportunities to 
women, free blacks, American Indians, and the poor. 


Education for women. One lasting contribution of 
the academy movement was the popularization of 
education for women. In the early Republic, most 
Latin grammar schools and colleges steadfastly re- 
fused to admit women students. Beyond the com- 
mon practice of hiring a tutor, female academies, 
seminaries, and institutes became the sole institu- 
tions for educating women. As with academies for 
young men, there was a great deal of variation 
among the courses of study in female academies. 
They ranged from ornamental subjects like embroi- 
dery and music to the rigorous academic subjects 
featured at elite academies for men. 


Reform-minded male intellectuals were the early 
proponents of opening academies to women. In the 
mid-1780s theologian and poet Timothy Dwight 
founded one of the first academies to admit women 
students at Greenfield Hill in Connecticut. In 1787 
physician Benjamin Rush, a leading advocate of fe- 
male education in the early Republic, helped to estab- 
lish the famous Young Ladies’ Academy of Philadel- 
phia. With the founding of Sarah Pierce’s Litchfield 
Female Academy in 1792, women emerged as pro- 
prietors and instructors, rather than merely stu- 
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dents, of academies. The extraordinary success of 
Pierce’s academy inspired other women to open fe- 
male academies and seminaries. Two of the most im- 
portant female academies in the early Republic were 
Emma Willard’s Troy Female Seminary (1821) and 
Catharine and Mary Beecher’s Hartford Female Sem- 
inary (1823). By the end of 1820s, female academies 
were a permanent part of the educational landscape 
in rural and urban communities throughout the 
North and the South. 


Military schools and mechanics institutes. Military 
academies and manual labor schools emerged as two 
variants of the academy movement. The earliest mil- 
itary academies, the United States Military Academy 
(1802) at West Point, New York, and the American 
Literary, Scientific, and Military Academy at Nor- 
wich, Vermont (1819), offered a course of study 
suited for training military engineers and officers. 
Despite their beginnings in the North, military acad- 
emies flourished in the South between 1839 and the 
Civil War. 


The other variant of the academy movement, the 
manual labor school, or the mechanics institute, 
began as an experimental school offering systematic 
instruction in agriculture or mechanics. One of the 
first manual labor schools was established at Lethe, 
South Carolina, in 1786, but these institutions did 
not become prevalent until later in the nineteenth 
century when large manufacturing industries 
emerged in northern cities. 


Classical versus practical education. In 1828 the fac- 
ulty of Yale College issued its famous report that de- 
fended the virtues of the classical curriculum against 
the superficiality and expediency of academy educa- 
tion. The tension between colleges and academies, as 
well as the opposition of classical and _ practical 
studies, was nothing new. Nevertheless, criticisms 
like those presented in the Yale Report of 1828 did lit- 
tle to thwart the growth of academies in the early Re- 
public. Challenges to academy education in subse- 
quent decades came from advocates of public 
education, whose campaigns for a free, comprehen- 
sive, and state-supported system of schools led to the 
demise of the academy movement. 


See also Professions: Lawyers; Professions: 
Physicians. 
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Public Education 


Education was an important issue in the new Ameri- 
can nation. Luminaries like Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, and Benjamin Rush talked about it at length 
because all of them associated ignorance with tyran- 
ny. Jefferson took great pride in his contributions to 
education, especially the founding of the University 
of Virginia. His innovative Plan for the More General 
Diffusion of Knowledge (1779) eventually earned him 
a place in the pantheon of American public educa- 
tion. But Jefferson did not live to see his now-famous 
plan implemented. Truth be told, the progress of ed- 
ucation in the new American nation owes as much 
if not more to the efforts of local officials, civic lead- 
ers, and community activists. Between 1780 and 
1830 they laid the groundwork for the system of 
public schools and colleges that would emerge in the 
United States in the antebellum era and after. 


Whether well known or not, those who worked 
on behalf of education had one thing in common. 
They all agreed that America’s future was at stake. 
Education would not only make Americans better 
citizens but also better parents, workers, and reli- 
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gionists. But although all might agree on the impor- 
tance of education, there was no consensus about 
how it should be defined or delivered. Was the home 
or the school to bear primary responsibility? To the 
extent that schools were needed, what kind of insti- 
tutions should they be? Public schools were not a 
given. There was no common understanding in the 
new American nation that government should pro- 
vide for essential needs. Nor was a sharp distinction 
made between public and private—between that 
which concerned everyone and that which concerned 
individuals or minorities. Over the half-century be- 
tween 1780 and 1830, Americans would come to 
recognize something that the French writer Alexis de 
Tocqueville called the tyranny of the majority. As 
they did, they saw the importance of distinguishing 
between public and private in many spheres of 
American life, including education. 


SERVING THE COMMON GOOD 

As long as most Americans believed that the interests 
of the individual were synonymous with those of the 
group, there was no reason for them to make a sharp 
distinction between the public and the private do- 
main. Nor was there reason to object when only a 
handful of people were deemed suitable for leadership 
roles or when government extended to individuals or 
small groups those prerogatives and privileges asso- 
ciated with institutions charged with acting for the 
common good. For example, colonial legislatures 
sometimes incorporated bridges, roads, canals, and 
banks, making them in effect the exclusive partners 
of the state in exchange for providing indispensable 
services. But as economic activity expanded and 
competition increased, expectations changed. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it had become 
apparent that the marketplace could be relied on to 
meet many of society’s most pressing needs. Now 
government could promote the common good by 
acting as an arbiter or even as an agent for those pur- 
suing private gain. At the same time, the courts dis- 
couraged politicians from interfering unnecessarily 
in the affairs of individuals or established organiza- 
tions. Arguing for his alma mater, Daniel Webster 
convinced the United States Supreme Court in 1819 
(in Dartmouth College v. Woodward) that the New 
Hampshire legislature had to respect the original 
charter of Dartmouth College. Government and the 
courts also began to treat corporations not as instru- 
ments of the state but as entities beholden to their 
shareholders. In other words, Americans now began 
to distinguish between the public and the private do- 
main. 
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When the state took an active interest in educa- 
tion in the eighteenth century, it was because leading 
Americans believed that the future of the Republic 
was at stake. It could not survive if its citizens were 
ignorant. Being well informed may not have been a 
sufficient condition for practicing the rights of citi- 
zenship, but government had to make sure that all 
Americans were educated nevertheless. First and 
foremost, it had to protect the free flow of informa- 
tion. Nothing could be allowed to stand in the way 
of free speech, a free press, and freedom of associa- 
tion. Government could also contribute to popular 
education indirectly by encouraging volunteers to 
create and endow learned institutions such as li- 
braries, museums, and lyceums. It could multiply its 
impact by providing incentives for the establishment 
of schools, colleges, and universities. 


Of course, some Americans wanted government 
to do much more for the cause of popular education. 
Jefferson’s Plan for the More General Diffusion of 
Knowledge called for a state-supported system of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education that 
would not only ensure an informed citizenry but 
also provide educational opportunities for talented 
youth from impoverished families. In 1786 the phy- 
siclan Benjamin Rush proposed a similar plan for 
Pennsylvania. It called for a three-tiered system con- 
sisting of township schools, regional colleges, and a 
state university. When the American Philosophical 
Society sponsored an essay contest on education in 
1795, the co-winners, Samuel Knox and Samuel 
Harrison Smith, both argued for a comprehensive 
system of national education. But these plans failed 
to gain any traction because many Americans still 
believed that education was primarily a family re- 
sponsibility. Associating it with personal goals such 
as economic success and social standing, they resist- 
ed the idea that anyone should have to pay for the 
education of other people’s children. Public education 
meant to them nothing more than that training or 
socialization which took place outside the home. 


However, a growing number of Americans ei- 
ther needed or wanted to be educated outside the 
home by the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 
the back alleys of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Charleston there were many neglected children 
who would receive no education at all if the matter 
were left entirely to the discretion of their families. 
All across the United States, but especially in the na- 
tion’s towns and villages, there was also a gathering 
demand for the kind of academic and practical train- 
ing that would help those on the cusp of respectabili- 
ty open opportunity’s door. Civic and religious lead- 
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ers responded by seeking philanthropic contributions 
as well as municipal and state assistance for elemen- 
tary education. In Charleston, South Carolina, for 
example, the city’s Orphan House ran a school that 
many would have regarded as a public institution. 
That Philadelphians were of like mind can be demon- 
strated by pointing to the work of the Philadelphia 
Society for the Free Instruction of Indigent Boys, es- 
tablished in 1799, and the accomplishments of the 
Friends’ (Quakers’) “public” schools. Although not 
accountable to the community as a whole, the 
schools run by these organizations constituted an in- 
formal educational system that taught literacy to the 
children of different classes and races in separate 
schools. The Philadelphia English and Latin Acade- 
my, on the other hand, exemplifies a different con- 
cept of what public education meant in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Opened in 1751 and 
chartered four years later as the College, Academy 
and Charitable School of Philadelphia, it anticipated 
the development after 1780 of countless proprietary 
schools for adolescents and young adults who hoped 
that a practical education at a more advanced level 
would improve their prospects. 


Many proprietary schools began as private ven- 
tures whose primary purpose was to make a living 
for their schoolmasters. Some evolved into acade- 
mies, an institutional type that proved to be much 
more stable, in part because the demand for their ser- 
vices persuaded many local and state governments to 
shower them with money, land, or legal privileges. 
Incorporating forty by 1817, New York also invested 
directly in many academies. Farther west, Ohio char- 
tered about one hundred between 1803 and 1840. As 
corporations, they were expected to have a self- 
perpetuating board of directors, which was usually 
composed of local leaders. The typical academy had 
such a close economic and social relationship with its 
community that even though it was privately con- 
trolled (and most likely charged tuition), it was still 
perceived as a public institution—a perception that 
was reinforced by its practical curriculum, which 
served the common good by facilitating private gain. 


EVOLVING CONCEPTS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Beginning in the 1790s, the concept of “public” in 
American education gradually began to mean much 
more than schools that served the common good. As 
Americans drew a sharper distinction between the 
individual and the community, they also began to 
associate certain characteristics with public institu- 
tions, including and especially schools. But it would 
take some time for these characteristics to gain wide 
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acceptance. More than two generations would pass 
before most Americans would understand public ed- 
ucation to mean schools that were publicly sup- 
ported, publicly controlled, open to all, and tuition- 
free. Nevertheless, movement toward this consensus 
commenced even while the Republic was new. In the 
Land Ordinance of 1785 Congress set an example by 
providing that one section of public land in each 
township of the Northwest Territory should be des- 
ignated for the support of primary schools. Some 
state governments followed this lead by creating 
common school funds to encourage public support 
by local authorities. Using receipts from the sale of 
land in its Western Reserve, Connecticut established 
such a fund in 1795, and both New York (1805) and 
Virginia (1810) did the same not too long thereafter. 
Massachusetts did not create a permanent school 
fund until 1834, but it was a pioneer in another way, 
enacting legislation in 1789 that provided for a sys- 
tem of town schools. The Massachusetts Education 
Act called for reading, writing, and grammar schools 
to educate boys and girls, age seven to fourteen, at 
public expense. Building on the initial steps it took in 
1784 when it established the University of the State 
of New York, Albany attempted in 1795 and then 
more successfully in 1812 to bring about the realiza- 
tion of a state educational system. The Michigan ter- 
ritorial legislature took similar steps in 1817, passing 
a bill for a comprehensive system of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education, but the promise of 
this legislation was still unfulfilled in 1835 when 
Michigan became a state and the state constitution 
charged the legislature with implementing a system 
of common schools. These reforms notwithstanding, 
public education was still struggling to establish its 
identity in the 1830s. 


Although there was no consensus about what 
public education meant, some conceptual patterns 
had begun to emerge by 1830. In rural areas a com- 
munal concept existed; it combined public control 
with more than a little public support and open ac- 
cess. District schools in Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
New York received both state and local revenue, 
practiced some form of local governance, and admit- 
ted all white comers, though they sometimes made 
up for budget shortfalls by charging tuition. Some 
local schools admitted blacks and Indians, but many, 
especially in Ohio, did not. Enrollments in these 
schools were high, but their terms were brief and at- 
tendance was usually inconsistent. In Philadelphia 
and New York City, on the other hand, the average 
citizen would have equated public education with 
charity schools that received public support. 
Founded in 1805 by a small group of public-spirited 
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citizens, the privately controlled Free School Society 
presided over schools in New York City that concen- 
trated on the education of the poor. It provided some 
schooling for poor blacks from 1834 until its demise 
in the 1850s. By then the city had an elected school 
board and a more democratic approach to public edu- 
cation. In 1818 a board of “controllers” was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia whose job was to help local di- 
rectors operate schools for the poor at public 
expense. Indigent children of African descent were 
completely excluded at first, but by the end of 1826 
two segregated schools were up and running for 
them. The board’s mission remained unchanged 
until 1834 when new legislation made it responsible 
for publicly supported and publicly controlled 
schools that, theoretically at least, were open to 
high- as well as low-income children. 


In Boston the situation was quite different. At 
first, public education there seemed to mean publicly 
supported and publicly controlled schools for chil- 
dren from respectable families. Established in 1789, 
the city’s School Committee did not make provision 
for the education of the poor until it organized a Pri- 
mary School Board in 1818. Modeled after the Bos- 
ton Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction 
of the Poor, the Primary School Board accepted most- 
ly illiterate children. But enrollments grew slowly 
because many poor children worked, and their im- 
migrant parents found the cultural bias of the city’s 
public schools to be off-putting. Nevertheless, more 
than a few transferred to these public schools from 
other institutions during the first two or three dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. When Horace Mann 
came on the scene in the 1830s, he promoted that 
form of public education, which combined public 
support with public control and open access. Mann’s 
efforts met with great success in Massachusetts. 
Elsewhere, his conception of public education at- 
tracted considerable attention, especially in Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, and the upper Mid- 
west, but it had to compete with one that tied 
together at least some public support with private 
control and open access. By the 1830s many acade- 
mies operated on this basis. Anticipating public high 
schools, they provided a broad and practical educa- 
tion that went beyond the basics. Although they 
were often the objects of intense local pride, their sur- 
vival usually depended on the degree to which they 
met the needs of their students. The end result was 
an all-purpose institution. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
As late as 1850 academies and colleges in the United 
States had more than a few features in common. 
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Above all, they were exclusive—that is, most Ameri- 
cans had no direct experience with them. In this re- 
spect they fell outside the borders of public educa- 
tion. But long before that, the most important 
colleges in the United States had exhibited at least 
some of the features of public institutions. For exam- 
ple, they received special treatment from the state 
even though they were also free to set their own di- 
rection. Having self-perpetuating boards of trustees 
from their inception, both Harvard and Yale enjoyed 
considerable independence, but over the years both 
schools came to expect substantial amounts of gov- 
ernment oversight and assistance. In 1780 the new 
Massachusetts constitution committed the Com- 
monwealth to looking after Harvard College and 
placed the governor, lieutenant governor, and several 
members of the legislature on the Board of Overseers. 
Twelve years later Yale accepted $30 thousand from 
the state of Connecticut in exchange for having eight 
civil servants on its nineteen-member board of direc- 
tors. New York renamed King’s College in 1784, 
making it Columbia, and put the school under the 
aegis of the University of the State of New York, but 
the college regained some of its institutional indepen- 
dence when it obtained a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees soon thereafter. 


These developments notwithstanding, more 
than a few Americans had come to believe by the end 
of the eighteenth century that higher education 
should be a government responsibility. Between 
1785 and 1820 ten states (Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Michigan, Ohio, and Vermont) chartered 
their own institutions of higher education, although 
provisions for state support and state control were 
usually slow in coming. After 1810 the ties between 
government and many established institutions of 
higher education began to weaken. Harvard received 
its last regular appropriation from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1823; state grants to Co- 
lumbia and Yale ended in 1819 and 1831 respective- 
ly. The Dartmouth College case raised questions 
about the degree to which government could exercise 
control over colleges with existing charters. But these 
developments were not definitive, and the distinction 
between public and private in higher education 
would remain a work in progress until at least the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 


In the fifty years between 1780 and 1830, public 
education in the United States was in transition. Al- 
though a few people equated it from the beginning 
with schools that were publicly supported, publicly 
controlled, tuition-free, and open to all, most took a 
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while to associate it with something more than that 
which took place outside the home. They were en- 
couraged, even forced, to recast their views because 
Americans were becoming more diverse, more com- 
petitive, and more committed to individualism. As 
these changes gradually took hold, public education 
approached and eventually crossed an important 
conceptual and institutional threshold. It became 
more akin to what most Americans would come to 
regard as public education. 


See also Dartmouth College v. Woodward; 
Jefferson, Thomas; Northwest and 
Southwest Ordinances; Work: Teachers. 
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Tutors 


Private education arranged by parents for their chil- 
dren was especially popular in elite southern families 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
In the North, schools—rather than private tutors— 
were more common both in the colonial and early 
Republic eras. Colonial New England towns often 
pooled resources to create common schools, institu- 
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ELI WHITNEY 


Needing to repay some debts before pursuing a 
career in law, Eli Whitney—a young Yale graduate— 
left New England in 1792 to work as a tutor on a 
Georgia plantation. This seemingly prosaic journey 
proved incalculably important to the social and cul- 
tural history of the young nation. In less than a year’s 
time Whitney had invented the cotton gin and sealed 
the fate of both northern and southern societies. In 
the late eighteenth century, a glutted tobacco mar- 
ket had caused many planters to rethink the value 
and utility of growing that crop. An alternative crop, 
long-staple cotton, a variety that could easily be sep- 
arated from its seeds, only grew in coastal territo- 
ries. In contrast, short-staple cotton could be grown 
much more widely but was extremely difficult to 
clean. Whitney’s cotton gin mechanically removed 
fiber from seed, spurring enormous growth in the 
cultivation of cotton and thereby greatly increasing 
the demand for slaves. 


Rodney Hessinger 


tions where children were provided with the lan- 
guage skills necessary for reading the Bible; the 
towns thereby promoted moral order in their com- 
munities. Northern states organized teaching much 
more systematically in the early nineteenth century 
as public schools became the norm and tutoring de- 
clined further in significance. Nonetheless, one could 
expect to find tutors in elite families in both North 
and South in late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth- 
century America. Generally, young men—and 
sometimes women—who had yet to become settled 
in marriage or occupation filled such roles for well- 
to-do families. 


In theory, tutoring can be seen as distinct from 
apprenticeship, which involves instruction by a mas- 
ter craftsman in pragmatic labor skills. In practice, 
however, the distinction was murkier, for appren- 
ticeship often included instruction in reading and 
writing as well as training in a trade. In ideal form, 
tutors were hired by wealthy families to provide ed- 
ucation and cultural polish for young members of 
the gentry. The South relied on tutors longer and 
more fully for several reasons. For one, families were 
more scattered in settlement, making collective edu- 
cation less workable. In addition, southerners did not 
develop the penchant for the public financing of eco- 
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nomic development as northerners did; in northern 
eyes, education was thought to spur economic prog- 
ress and social stability. Finally, in the agricultural 
and stratified South, only the elite could afford to 
spare the labor of their children, so private education 
with a tutor became a privilege of those living within 
the great plantation houses. Ironically, southerners 
often employed northern young men as tutors, since 
the North educated a much larger share of its popu- 
lation. For example, Eli Whitney (1765-1825), best 
known as the inventor of the cotton gin, worked as 
a tutor for a family in Georgia shortly after graduat- 
ing from Yale. 


Tutoring promoted important family and gen- 
der dynamics. In late-eighteenth-century planter 
families, tutors were often expected to assume disci- 
plinary control of young children, allowing fathers 
to develop more affectionate bonds with the young. 
While sometimes using force to implement disci- 
pline, tutors could also serve as a model to emulate, 
assuming the role of a wiser, older brother. Young 
men and women received distinctive types of train- 
ing from tutors. While such instructors provided 
young men with education in utilitarian fields such 
as mathematics and Latin, equipping the young man 
for crop sales and courthouse transactions, house- 
hold educators were more likely to give young 
southern belles instruction in skills such as French, 
music, and dancing. Yet even for young men, the 
goal was more to create a complete gentleman who 
could drop classical allusions into conversation than 
equip him for a career in the marketplace. 


Another distinct type of tutoring evolved in the 
colleges of the young nation. Professors relied on the 
assistance of young men to teach lessons to the stu- 
dents enrolled in their schools. These young men 
were most often recent college graduates themselves, 
only a couple years older than their charges. In fact, 
where impoverished young men were entering col- 
leges at advanced ages, as they were in New England, 
tutors were younger than some of their students. 
Colleges in the early Republic suffered from disciplin- 
ary problems, and the use of youthful tutors only 
exacerbated this trend. Tutors had trouble com- 
manding the respect of students, so they often adopt- 
ed a domineering stance that only created further 
conflict. As in southern families, tutors were in- 
structing their students in a classical curriculum that 
seemed out of touch with the wider world. Until col- 
lege education became more relevant and the teach- 
ing profession itself became more professionalized in 
the late nineteenth century, college students would 
continue to challenge the authority of tutors. 
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In general, the fate of tutors stood in inverse rela- 
tion to the notions of equality in the early Republic. 
As Americans became more committed to this ideal, 
they turned increasingly toward publicly funded 
schools that offered the prospect of equal opportuni- 
ty for all. Tutors seemed to hark back to an aristo- 
cratic society that aimed to prepare gentlemen to rule 
rather than allowing all to compete for political au- 
thority. Since the South bore a more tortured rela- 
tionship to notions of equality, it is not surprising 
that tutors enjoyed a longer and more prosperous 
history in that region. 


See also Childhood and Adolescence. 
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ELECTION OF 1796 Historians have often 
stressed the dramatic, transforming character of the 
election of 1800 as the first peaceful electoral transi- 
tion from an administration of one party and set of 
principles to that of another in modern history. They 
have even, with some help from Thomas Jefferson, 
labeled the election the Revolution of 1800. But how- 
ever transforming 1800 may have been, the election 
of 1796 was America’s first national electoral com- 
petition for political power, both between individuals 
and political organizations. 


Everything about the election of 1796 was un- 
precedented, except for its complex legal mechanism, 
carefully laid out in Article Il of the Constitution: In 
sixteen state contests for sixteen sets of electors (se- 
lected in whatever fashion each state chose), each 
elector would submit two names for president, with 
no preference given to either name. The person gain- 
ing the most votes would be elected president, and 
the second-most popular person would be elected 
vice president. This system had been used twice be- 
fore but had not been truly tested, because George 
Washington was the first choice of every presidential 
elector both in 1788 and 1792, and John Adams’s se- 
lection as vice president in those years had generated 
neither much controversy nor much enthusiasm. 
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By 1796, however, much had changed. The fis- 
cal policies of Alexander Hamilton and the foreign 
policy of all Federalists, including President Wash- 
ington, had begun to polarize the nation. When 
Washington announced his determination to retire 
from public life in September 1796, a two-month 
campaign to elect men who would defend, or alter, 
the Federalist worldview began in earnest. 


This was not, however, like any modern presi- 
dential campaign, nor indeed any campaign that fol- 
lowed it. It presented to the nation two strong, and 
recently labeled, national factions, but no real par- 
ties. There were two coordinated attempts to present 
two competing tickets—John Adams of Massachu- 
setts and Thomas Pinckney of South Carolina for the 
Federalists, and Thomas Jefferson of Virginia and 
Aaron Burr of New York for the Republicans—but 
some states were far more receptive to these tickets 
than were others. Washington himself gave not the 
slightest hint of his personal preference for any can- 
didate or either faction until every elector had cast his 
vote and Adams’s election seemed assured in late De- 
cember 1796. This left national political figures from 
every region to decide whether to push one of the 
supposed tickets or to advance other combinations, 
especially Jefferson and Pinckney, or to ponder 
whether they should, or even could, exert any influ- 
ence at all. 


In such a campaign, divisive national issues were 
often subordinated to considerations of local interest 
or of individual relations to a host of potential candi- 
dates. Nevertheless, the campaign was spirited, con- 
ducted by letters, newspaper essays, and public ad- 
dresses. The correspondence between various public 
figures, and sometimes from a public figure to a 
known or probable presidential elector, was of two 
kinds: confidential (not meant to be shared widely, 
if at all), and quasi public (intended to be shown to 
others, and occasionally even to be published, usual- 
ly anonymously). Most of the potential candidates 
for the presidency or vice presidency, however, re- 
frained entirely from campaigning, and declined even 
to announce their willingness to serve. Adams and 
Jefferson stayed at home for the entire contest and 
said virtually nothing to any visitors that could be 
used to much effect. It was, however, clear that they 
were willing to serve, and only a public declaration 
that they would not serve would have discouraged 
most, but not all, of their supporters. To this there 
was one exception. Aaron Burr campaigned openly 
and energetically for Jefferson but was widely con- 
sidered to be campaigning for himself. 
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The end result of the election fully reflected its 
pre-party (or at most, proto-party) character. 
Adams won narrowly in the electoral college (not in 
the House of Representatives, as he had believed he 
would in the late winter of 1796), gaining 71 elector- 
al votes to Jefferson’s 68, with the remaining 133 
votes spread among Pinckney, Burr, and nine other 
candidates, including Samuel Adams and Patrick 
Henry. The efforts of both Federalists and Republi- 
cans to promote clear tickets had failed. John Adams 
won by doing well in most of the middle states, 
where Jefferson ran poorly, and by winning one 
elector each from Federalist-leaning districts in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Jefferson, unable to secure 
every Virginia and North Carolina vote, became vice 
president. 


See also Adams, John; Democratic Republicans; 
Election of 1800; Federalists; Jefferson, 
Thomas; Washington, George. 
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ELECTION OF 1800 In 1800 Thomas Jefferson 
defeated John Adams, winning the presidency in the 
most important and complex election between the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1787 and the election 
of Abraham Lincoln in 1860. Jefferson’s inaugura- 
tion on 4 March 1801 signaled a new era in demo- 
cratic self-government in the new nation, as the can- 
didate of an opposition party peacefully took office 
while his defeated rival—the incumbent president— 
quietly left office. Never, perhaps, in the history of 
the world had regime change been accomplished so 
peacefully and smoothly. The campaign, however, 
was hardly harmonious and the route from the elec- 
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tion to the inauguration of Jefferson was anything 
but smooth. In the aftermath of the election Con- 
gress wrote and sent on to the states what became 
the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution to create 
a new method of electing the president. 


THE CAMPAIGN 

The campaign was one of the nastiest in American 
history. Since 1797 Adams had been president while 
Jefferson, his political rival, had been vice president. 
In July 1798 Congress had passed the federal Sedi- 
tion Act, which made it a crime to speak or write dis- 
paragingly of the president or the Congress, but not 
the vice president. Thus, as the nation moved toward 
the election, Federalist U.S. attorneys arranged for 
the arrest of twenty-five supporters of Jefferson. 
Fourteen of these men were indicted and ten were 
convicted. The Sedition Act harmed Adams, and the 
public hostility to the suppression of political dissent 
may have cost him the election. Even with the Sedi- 
tion Act hanging over them, supporters of Jefferson 
denounced Adams as favoring a monarchy and 
claimed he had arranged a marriage with one of his 
sons and the daughter of the English king in order to 
bring back the British monarchy. The Jeffersonians 
further accused Adams of sending diplomats to En- 
gland to procure “pretty girls as mistresses” for the 
president and his running mate. Adams’s supporters, 
on the other hand, accused Jefferson of being an 
atheist (he was in fact a deist) and of planning to set 
up a guillotine in the new national capital to execute 
his opponents and bring to the United States a reign 
of terror similar to that of the French Revolution. 


Beyond the nastiness, there were significant dif- 
ferences between the two candidates. Adams favored 
Britain in the ongoing wars in Europe, while Jeffer- 
son was much closer to France. Adams wanted to 
strengthen the army and navy in preparation for a 
possible war with France; Jefferson favored a smaller 
military and wanted to avoid a military encounter 
with any nation but favored war against Britain, 
rather than France, if forced into the European con- 
flicts. Adams and members of his party supported 
the recently chartered Bank of the United States; Jef- 
ferson was opposed to the Bank. Jefferson wanted to 
see all Indians on the East Coast removed to the West; 
Adams believed that the Indians needed to be “civi- 
lized” but had never suggested their removal. Adams 
had never owned a slave and was on the verge of giv- 
ing diplomatic recognition to Haiti, the republic cre- 
ated by former slaves who had overthrown their 
French masters; Jefferson owned about two hundred 
slaves at the time of the election, supported the insti- 
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tution of slavery, and was hostile to both emancipa- 
tion and Haitian independence. 


In this context Jefferson won a slim electoral 
majority, gaining seventy-three electoral votes to 
Adams’s sixty-five. There was no popular vote, so it 
is impossible to know it this outcome reflected the 
true will of the electorate. Jefferson’s political 
strength came mostly from the South, where slaves 
were counted (under the three-fifths clause of the 
Constitution) for purposes of allocating representa- 
tives in Congress and for the allocation of presidential 
electors. Without those electors created because of 
slaves (who of course could not vote), Jefferson 
would not have had an electoral majority. Ironically, 
in this election a man who owned about two hun- 
dred slaves gained his office because of the political 
power of slavery that was built into the process of 
electing the president. Despite the fact that Jefferson 
gained a majority of the electoral votes, he did not 
immediately win the election due to the complexity 
of the electoral process and a political mistake by Jef- 
ferson’s supporters. 


THE HOUSE CONTEST 

Under the original Constitution the presidential elec- 
tors voted for two candidates. The candidate with the 
most votes became president, if that candidate had a 
majority of the number of electors. The candidate 
with the second highest total became vice president. 
The framers assumed that each elector would vote 
for the two “best” candidates, and thus they would 
become president and vice president. This worked out 
in the first three elections. Washington had the most 
electoral votes in the first two elections and Adams 
was the runner-up. In 1796 Adams ran for president 
and was challenged by Jefferson. Adams had the 
most votes and gained the presidency, while Jeffer- 
son was runner-up and became vice president. How- 
ever, Adams and Jefferson were not only rivals, but 
also political opponents. This led to a strained admin- 
istration. It also taught leaders of the Federalist Party 
and the Democratic Republican Party that they need- 
ed to have a coordinated vote in the next election. 


Thus, in 1800 all sixty-five Federalist electors 
voted for Adams, and all but one voted for Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, who was slated to be the vice 
president. This party discipline is remarkable, espe- 
cially because at the time Alexander Hamilton, who 
had little faith in Adams, was trying to manipulate 
the Federalist electors to support Pinckney as presi- 
dent. But, Hamilton failed, and had the Federalists 
been in the majority, they would have reelected John 
Adams and replaced Jefferson with their own candi- 
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date. But the Federalists did not have a majority. The 
Democratic Republicans had seventy-three electors. 
All of them cast their ballots for Jefferson and for 
Aaron Burr. The party leaders assumed that Jeffer- 
son would then become president and Burr vice pres- 
ident. But the Constitution provided that if there was 
a tie in the electoral college, the House of Representa- 
tives would choose the president, with each state del- 
egation casting a single vote. While Jefferson’s sup- 
porters had a majority in the House, they did not 
control a majority of the delegations. Jefferson ex- 
pected Burr to step aside and become vice president. 
But instead, the New York politician asserted that he 
had an equal right to be president and appealed to 
Federalists in Congress for support. The Democratic 
Republicans controlled eight delegations, the Federal- 
ists controlled six, and two others were evenly divid- 
ed between Federalists and Democratic Republicans. 
Thus, for thirty-five ballots Jefferson won eight dele- 
gations, Adams won six, and two were tied and un- 
able to cast a ballot. On the thirty-sixth ballot, Feder- 
alists from Vermont, Delaware, and Maryland 
abstained, thus allowing their states to cast ballots 
for Jefferson, and he was elected president. 


In the wake of this terribly divisive election, Jef- 
ferson took office peacefully. In his inaugural he ex- 
tended an olive branch to the Federalists, characteriz- 
ing the bitter campaign as merely a “contest of 
opinion” and asserting that all Americans accepted 
the “sacred principle” that “the will of the majority 
... to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the mi- 
nority possesses their equal rights, which equal laws 
must protect, and to violate would be oppression.” 
The shared belief in these principles led Jefferson to 
declare “we are all Republicans—we are all Federal- 
ists.” 


See also Alien and Sedition Acts; Constitution: 
Twelfth Amendment; Democratic 
Republicans; Federalist Party; Hamilton, 
Alexander; Presidency, The: John Adams; 
Presidency, The: Thomas Jefferson; Quasi- 
War with France. 
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ELECTION OF 1824 The election of 1824 saw 
the breakup of the Democratic Republican Party, a 
party that had dominated American politics since 
1800. Although Thomas Jefferson’s party had previ- 
ously always agreed to support either the incumbent 
president or the nominee of the party’s congressional 
caucus, in 1824 four Democratic Republicans insist- 
ed on carrying their candidacy right through to the 
electoral college. When the Virginian supporters of 
William Harris Crawford of Georgia organized a 
congressional caucus for 14 February 1824, in the 
hope of pulling party loyalists behind him, only 66 
Democratic-Republicans (out of 187) attended, and 
the supporters of other candidates denounced it as an 
attempt to dictate to the electorate. The popular ap- 
peal of these protests ensured that never again would 
a congressional caucus be used to nominate a presi- 
dential candidate. 


Though most historians see the election of 1824 
as a contest among ambitious personalities, each 
candidate represented a clear regional outlook and 
constituency. The main objection to Crawford was 
that he represented the so-called radicals of the South 
Atlantic states, who were eager both to protect slav- 
ery and to prevent the federal government from 
adopting tax-and-spend policies hostile to the inter- 
ests of the exporting states. Their considerable politi- 
cal influence met opposition even in their own states: 
western counties in these states wanted federal assis- 
tance for “internal improvements” (improvements in 
transportation infrastructure) and initially regarded 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina as their candi- 
date, who looked strong in Pennsylvania as well. In 
the southwestern states, a similar demand for roads 
and canals produced early support for Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, the most public advocate of the American 
System of high tariffs and federal appropriations for 
internal improvements. Clay had criticized General 
Andrew Jackson of Tennessee for leading U.S. forces 
into Spanish Florida in pursuit of hostile Creeks in 
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John Quincy Adams Copper Cent. During the 1800s 
politicians used coins and currency already in circulation as 
a means of free advertising. This large copper coin is 
stamped with the name of John Quincy Adams, a 
candidate for the presidency in 1824. © DAVID J. & JANICE L. FRENT 
COLLECTION/CORBIS. 


1818 and risking war with both Spain and Britain. 
But Jackson’s actions, which hastened the acquisi- 
tion of Florida in 1819, were widely popular in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, especially among 
those who wished to expel the surviving native 
tribes, and the general soon overwhelmed Clay’s can- 
didacy in the Old Southwest, outside sugar-growing 
Louisiana. 


A series of events made Jackson more than mere- 
ly a regional candidate. A grassroots movement on 
his behalf among the Scotch-Irish of western Penn- 
sylvania made it politically difficult for the various 
Republican factions in the state to back anyone else. 
In March 1824 a Republican state convention over- 
whelmingly named him, rather than Calhoun, as the 
state’s favorite. At that point Calhoun withdrew and 
became the sole candidate for vice president, and 
Jackson inherited Calhoun’s strength in the South- 
east and Middle states. Jackson won Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and South Carolina, and in North Caro- 
lina he directly benefited when a coalition of Jackson 
and Adams supporters calling themselves the Peo- 
ple’s Ticket carried the state against Crawford. 


In New England, Southern candidates suffered 
from the almost universal revulsion (in the wake of 
the Missouri Compromise) against Southern domi- 
nance in national politics. John Quincy Adams was 
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the only viable candidate free of the stain of slave- 
holding, and he proved almost unstoppable not only 
in New England but also in the areas to the west that 
Yankees had settled during the previous quarter cen- 
tury. In New York, a coalition of groups calling 
themselves the People’s Party rebelled against the at- 
tempt of old Republicans led by Martin Van Buren to 
give that state’s votes to Crawford. Though this co- 
alition failed to wrest the right to choose the electors 
from the state legislature, its success in the assembly 
elections ensured that Adams won the lion’s share of 
the state’s electoral votes. 


In the Middle Atlantic and Border states, both 
Adams and Crawford were unpopular because they 
were commonly identified with areas in the old At- 
lantic economy that opposed protecting American 
industries. In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Mary- 
land, Jackson benefited from being portrayed as a 
supporter of the American System. In the Ohio Val- 
ley, where there was strong demand for internal im- 
provements, Clay was the front runner, but he was 
opposed by both New England settlers and those who 
resented his pursuit of debtors as attorney of the 
Bank of the United States following the Panic of 
1819. Challenged by Jackson, who was portrayed as 
the people’s champion, Clay lost Indiana and Ilinois 
to him but carried Ohio and the slave states of Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. Through intrigue Clay lost im- 
portant electoral votes in New York and Louisiana, 
where the choice of electors was made by the state 
legislature. 


The consequence of this confusing election was 
that no candidate won a majority of electoral college 
votes and so, according to the Constitution, the elec- 
tion was thrown into the House of Representatives, 
with each of the twenty-four state delegations cast- 
ing one vote. Only the top three candidates—Jackson 
with 99 electoral votes, Adams with 84, and Craw- 
ford with 41—could be considered, but as Speaker of 
the House, Clay (missing out with 37 votes) could 
act as kingmaker. The House that made the decision 
on 9 February 1825 had been elected in 1822-1823 
and so did not reflect the recent popular election. This 
fact worked against the outsider Jackson, who had 
done surprisingly well in the electoral college, 
though it is a myth to say that he won more of the 
popular vote than any other candidate. At a critical 
moment in the session, New England representatives 
in Congress threw their support behind internal- 
improvement measures, which enabled Clay and his 
friends to claim that Adams was the most likely to 
back the american system as president. That gave 
Adams the three states Clay had won, plus Illinois 
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and Louisiana, to add to the six New England states. 
In addition, Adams’s private assurance that he was 
not opposed to appointing Federalists to office gave 
him Maryland and swung the divided New York del- 
egation his way, to give him the necessary thirteen 
states. 


These bargains, though necessary, were de- 
nounced as corrupt by the disappointed candidates, 
especially when Adams appointed Clay as secretary 
of state. These opponents united to obstruct Adams’s 
presidency and worked to replace him with Jackson 
in 1828. Thus the election of 1824 started the process 
from which the national Republican and Democratic 
Parties would emerge. 


See also Adams, John Quincy; Democratic 
Republicans; Jackson, Andrew; 
Presidency, The: John Quincy Adams. 
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Donald J. Ratcliffe 


ELECTION OF 1828 The election of 1828 was 
one of the nastiest in American history. In some 
ways, the contest was an extension of the previous 
presidential election in 1824. On both occasions, 
John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson vied for 
the highest office in the land. In 1824 a total of four 
candidates ran, with the electoral votes scattered 
among them. Jackson won the most popular and 
electoral votes, but lacked a majority in both catego- 
ries. Thus, the election went to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where Adams was chosen primarily be- 
cause of behind-the-scenes maneuvering by Henry 
Clay. Jackson cried foul when Clay was subsequent- 
ly appointed secretary of state by Adams. The thun- 
der of “corrupt bargain” rumbled throughout the 
nation, and as a result, campaigning for the election 
of 1828 began immediately. 
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The meanness of the campaign engendered 
charge and countercharge. Jackson’s supporters de- 
clared that Adams, while acting as secretary to his 
father, then ambassador to Russia, had procured a 
young American girl for the tsar’s pleasure. Adams’s 
forces, in turn, announced that Jackson’s mother 
was a prostitute and that he was the result of her liai- 
son with a mulatto. Notwithstanding such tawdry 
accusations, the election actually involved important 
issues. Jackson’s supporters argued that the will of 
the people had been cheated in the 1824 election be- 
cause he had received the highest number of popular 
and electoral votes. On the election of 1828, insisted 
Jackson forces, teetered the very survival of consti- 
tutional, majoritarian democracy. 


Such an argument was a rather new concept. 
The founding fathers had embraced democracy, but 
their emphasis was more on representative republi- 
canism. They referred to the nation as a republic and 
believed firmly in deferential government. In other 
words the elite, educated men of the nation should 
lead, and the masses should defer to the elite’s superi- 
or judgment. Jackson challenged and ultimately dis- 
mantled this system. He was not born into aristocra- 
cy. Rather, he was the first president reared in 
poverty. He struggled, fought, and worked his way 
to a position of respect and power. As a result, the 
people connected with him in a way they had never 
done with prior presidents. Even George Washing- 
ton, revered as the nation’s father, had not achieve 
such a status. Both the broadening right of suffrage 
throughout America and Jackson’s victory at the 
Battle of New Orleans (1815) played significant roles 
in the election. Ultimately, Jackson became a symbol 
of burgeoning democracy and was venerated as rep- 
resentative of the common man. He promised reform 
in government and the people believed him. 


John Quincy Adams appeared in stark contrast 
to Jackson’s humble origins. Born into an elite Mas- 
sachusetts family and educated at Harvard, Adams 
was the son of the nation’s second president and had 
held a plethora of offices, including secretary of state 
under President James Monroe. After winning the 
questionable election of 1824, he announced in his 
First Annual Address that government was “invested 
with power” and made continual comparisons be- 
tween the progress of Europe and the backwardness 
of America. He insisted that the nation should not 
“slumber in indolence,” nor should the legislature be 
“palsied by the will of our constituents.” This and 
other statements of Adams had the tone of haughti- 
ness and aristocracy about which Jackson and his 
supporters warned. Adams’s more-or-less-rejection 
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of the popular will as a guide for America’s leaders 
paralleled that tone. Furthermore, the belief that the 
burgeoning United States was second to the deca- 
dence of centuries-old Europe angered Americans. 


Jackson opposed that belief. His victory over the 
British at New Orleans, the crushing of an army that 
had defeated Napoleon’s best by a ragtag group of 
yeoman militia, quickly became a symbol of Ameri- 
ca’s greatness. As the commander of such a triumph, 
Jackson personified the nation’s finest attributes. 
This, in fact, was the very reason that his popularity 
exploded following the battle and why the road to 
the executive office opened before him. Add the al- 
leged corruption of 1824 and the inborn aristocracy 
of Adams, and Andrew Jackson’s success in the elec- 
tion of 1828 was virtually assured. 


Once presidential victory arrived, the nation wit- 
nessed an inauguration like no other. People flooded 
the streets in order to see “their” champion. Whereas 
in the past the ceremony to usher in a new leader had 
been an affair for Washington society only, this time 
the elite found itself surrounded by the members of 
the “rabble” who now felt they had license to partake 
in democratic government. America would never be 
the same. 


See also Adams, John Quincy; Election of 1824; 
Jackson, Andrew. 
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Matthew Warshauer 


EMANCIPATION AND MANUMISSION 
Emancipation is the process of freeing slaves through 
government action. Manumission takes place when 
masters free their slaves voluntarily. When a gov- 
ernment ends slavery completely, the process is 
known as abolition. Before the Revolution slavery 
was legal in all thirteen British mainland colonies. 
Some of the northern colonies allowed masters to 
manumit their slaves, and there was a significant free 
black population in all of them. On the eve of the 
Revolution, voluntary manumission was illegal in 
most of the South, and even where it was permitted, 
the practice was not common. 
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During the Revolution thousands of masters 
freed slaves who were willing to fight in the Ameri- 
can army or local militias. Throughout New England 
male slaves became free black soldiers, and many 
were able to gain liberty for their wives and children 
as well at this time. Even in the South some masters 
freed slaves so that they could fight in the army. For 
example, in the legislative session of 1782-1783, 
Virginia passed a law declaring that all slaves who 
had served in the army and been honorably dis- 
charged were entitled to their freedom and condemn- 
ing as “contrary to the principles of justice” those 
masters who tried to reenslave former soldiers. 


Beyond wartime manumissions, a number of 
the newly independent states of the North began to 
take steps to end slavery. In its 1780 constitution 
Massachusetts declared that “All men are born free 
and equal, and have certain natural, essential and in- 
alienable rights, among which may be reckoned the 
right of enjoying and defending their lives and liber- 
ties; that of acquiring, possessing and protecting 
property, and in fine of seeking and obtaining their 
safety and happiness.” In a series of cases, including 
Commonwealth v. Jennison (1783) the Massachusetts 
courts interpreted this clause to have ended slavery 
in the state. New Hampshire’s 1783 constitution 
contained a similar clause that was read the same 
way. Vermont, which became the fourteenth state in 
1791, unambiguously abolished slavery. In 1780 
Pennsylvania passed the nation’s first gradual eman- 
cipation act. The law provided that the children of all 
slaves born in the state would be free at birth, but 
subject to an indenture. The law was a compromise 
between those who wanted to end slavery immedi- 
ately and those who opposed any emancipation on 
the grounds that it would take private property from 
people, in violation of the basic principles of the Rev- 
olution. Although the law did not require masters to 
emancipate their slaves, it seems to have led to that 
result. In 1790 the first U.S. Census, which was con- 
ducted ten years after the law went into effect, found 
6,537 free blacks and 3,730 slaves. By 1800 the free 
black population had grown to over 14,000 while 
there were just 1,706 slaves in the state. At the end 
of the early national period the 1830 census found 
37,930 free blacks and only 403 slaves in the states. 
Over time slavery had literally died out in Pennsylva- 
nia. In 1784 Connecticut and Rhode Island passed 
similar laws, and in 1799 and 1804 New York and 
New Jersey did the same. In 1790 the northeastern 
states had just over 40,000 slaves and about 27,000 
free blacks. By 1830 the slave population was under 
2,800 while there were over 122,000 free blacks in 
the region. Meanwhile, Ohio (1803), Indiana (1816), 
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Illinois (1818), and Maine (1820) had entered the 
Union as free states. The Constitutions of those states 
banned slavery, although some slaves were held into 
the 1830s in Indiana and into the 1840s in Illinois. 


Before the Revolution manumission in the South 
was rare and in many places illegal. The free black 
population was small. During the Revolution some 
southern masters freed slaves who joined the army, 
but most masters did not. During the war, however, 
some southern masters concluded that slaveholding 
violated their political principles, their religious prin- 
ciples, or both. In 1782 Virginia allowed masters to 
voluntarily free adult (but not truly old) slaves. In 
1780 Virginia had about 2,000 free blacks; by 1810 
that number had increased to over 30,000, as thou- 
sands of individual masters—including George 
Washington—took advantage of this law to manu- 
mit their slaves. In this period the free black popula- 
tion in Virginia grew faster than either the white 
population or the slave population. However, these 
manumissions did not affect the overall importance 
of slavery to the state, as the slave population grew 
from about 288,000 in 1790 to 383,000 in 1810 and 
to over 453,000 by 1830. The free black population 
in the state in 1830 was about 47,000. In the rest of 
the South, there was a similar burst of manumis- 
sions during the Revolutionary period. South Caroli- 
na’s free black population went from 1,800 in 1790 
to over 4,500 by 1810; but then the rate of growth 
slowed, reaching about 7,900 in 1830 and then 
hardly growing at all in the next three decades. 


In Maryland and Delaware, however, manumis- 
sion was more common in this period. Maryland had 
only about 8,000 free blacks in 1790, but by 1810 
that number had grown to about 34,000; at the end 
of the early national period, the 1830 census found 
about 53,000 free blacks in the state. More impor- 
tant, in 1810 the slave population peaked at 111,000 
and by 1830 had dropped to 102,000 as manumis- 
sions and sales reduced the percentage of slaves. This 
trend, started in the Revolutionary period, would 
continue until slavery came to an end. By the eve of 
the Civil War, Maryland would have about 83,000 
free blacks and only about 87,000 slaves. The rate of 
manumission was even higher in nearby Delaware, 
which had over 15,000 free blacks by 1830 and 
about 3,300 slaves. 


The Revolution in the North led to emancipation 
and abolition. John Jay and Alexander Hamilton 
were leaders of the New York Abolition Society while 
Benjamin Franklin was the president of Pennsylva- 
nia’s society. Collectively these opponents of slavery 
worked for a state-sponsored solution to slavery. As 
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governor of New York, John Jay signed the state’s 
gradual emancipation law. But, despite the imple- 
mentation of ideology that led to southern manu- 
missions after the Revolution, individual opposition 
to slavery did not threaten the institution in the 
South. George Washington freed his slaves at his 
death, but he is remarkable as the only leading 
southern founder to do so. Washington contrasts 
sharply with Thomas Jefferson, who manumitted a 
handful of slaves (all members of the Hemings fami- 
ly); at his death his two hundred or so slaves were 
sold off at auction. 


See also Abolition of Slavery in the North; 
Abolition Societies; African Americans: 
African American Responses to Slavery 
and Race; African Americans: Free Blacks 
in the North; African Americans: Free 
Blacks in the South; Constitutionalism: 
State Constitution Making; Jefferson, 
Thomas; Liberty; Revolution: Slavery and 
Blacks in the Revolution; Slavery: 
Overview; Washington, George. 
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Paul Finkelman 


EMBARGO An embargo, or prohibition of trade 
with foreign nations, was integral to Jeffersonian 
Republican commercial policy and diplomacy from 
1805 to 1814. The policy evoked heated debates 
among contemporaries and historians, the latter 
having variously described it as a form of pacifism, 
a preparation for war, an agrarian critique of com- 
merce, and an extension of the Jeffersonian Republi- 
cans’ deep commitment to the carrying trade. Rather 
than viewing individual measures as the embodi- 
ment of a particular worldview, however, the most 
famous embargoes—restrictions against Haiti in 
1805 and 1806 and Jefferson’s total Embargo Act of 
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1807—are best understood within the context of a 
diverse Jeffersonian Republican coalition acting 
within precarious geopolitical circumstances. 


EMBARGO AGAINST HAITI 

As Haitian revolutionaries fought for their indepen- 
dence from France, President Thomas Jefferson kept 
a watchful eye on the situation, adjusting economic 
policy to fit developments. At first, concerns about 
French designs in North America convinced him to 
allow the burgeoning American trade to the island to 
continue. The Louisiana Purchase of 1803 reduced 
these concerns, while the arming of private American 
vessels elevated the threat of open war against the 
French naval blockade of the island. News of bloody 
massacres at the hands of the Haitians heightened 
racist anxiety about an independent black republic so 
close to the United States’s own slave populations. 
After first passing trade restrictions in March 1805, 
in February 1806, to the relief of concerned south- 
erners and the chagrin of northern merchants in- 
volved in the Haitian trade, Jefferson and the Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress refused to recognize the 
island’s independence and prohibited trade to the rev- 
olutionaries. Legal trade resumed in the spring of 
1810 but with restrictions against Haitian vessels 
entering the United States. Official recognition did 
not occur until 1862. 


A COERCIVE MEASURE 

The impact of the Haitian embargo paled in compari- 
son to Jefferson’s more controversial embargo 
passed by Congress on 22 December 1807. In this in- 
stance, Jefferson and Republican loyalists sought to 
close American markets completely until France or 
Britain agreed to respect America’s neutral com- 
merce. In 1803 the resumption of war between the 
two rivals had increased European demand for 
American crops and served as a boon to U.S. com- 
merce. British naval supremacy, especially after the 
Battle of Trafalgar in October 1805, left France par- 
ticularly reliant on American merchants to transport 
their colonial goods. America’s good fortune, how- 
ever, depended on the willingness of belligerents to 
allow its ships access to enemy ports. 


Good will eroded in early 1806 as the British 
navy blockaded Continental ports, challenged U.S. 
involvement in the colonial trade, and increased im- 
pressments of American sailors who, Britain sus- 
pected, had deserted the Royal Navy. In April, a large 
congressional majority responded by passing a Non- 
Importation Act limiting the importation of certain 
British manufactured goods. The measure remained 
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in effect for only a short time, however, in hopes that 
James Monroe, minister to Britain, and special envoy 
William Pinkney could reach a diplomatic settle- 
ment. Negotiations led to a draft treaty in December 
1806 that appeared to meet many of America’s com- 
mercial demands but that proved unsatisfactory to 
the administration and its Republican merchant ad- 
visers. Further negotiations between the two nations 
fizzled in the spring of 1807. In June, tensions 
heightened when the British frigate Leopard fired on 
an American warship, the Chesapeake, and forcibly 
removed four British deserters. In September, reports 
from France warned of the seizure of American ships 
suspected of funneling British goods into the Conti- 
nent in violation of the Emperor Napoleon’s 1806 
Berlin decree. His Milan Decree of November 1807 
confirmed that was French policy. Britain, in turn, 
responded with Orders in Council requiring neutral 
nations to stop at British harbors and pay transit 
fees. When Congress convened in December 1807, 
the administration contemplated war but ultimately 
asked members for an embargo to “keep our seamen 
and property from capture, and to starve the offend- 
ing nations.” Wide majorities in both houses com- 
plied. 


From the beginning, then, Jefferson’s embargo 
had both defensive and offensive purposes. It kept 
American vessels and resources out of harm’s way, 
saving them for possible war. At the same time, it 
withheld American raw materials—especially cot- 
ton, timber, and wheat—as leverage to encourage the 
belligerents to acknowledge America’s neutral rights. 
Smuggling, especially across the Canadian border, 
undermined the embargo’s impact and led to subse- 
quent legislation and executive orders banning trade 
with Canada and Spanish Florida and giving govern- 
ment officials expansive powers to inspect and seize 
suspicious vessels. American exports dropped to one- 
fifth of their pre-embargo levels. The coastal trade 
between states remained legal but large bonds were 
required. New England Federalists decried the mea- 
sure as “Francophile” and denounced its heavy- 
handed enforcement as an egregious abuse of execu- 
tive power. Joining them were a small number of 
states’-rights “Old Republicans” like John Randolph 
who lamented the centralization of authority and the 
rejection of the Monroe-Pinkney Treaty. 


Despite many complaints and some violations, 
the embargo gained broad public support from a 
loyal Republican majority—in part because it pre- 
served peace while simultaneously laying the 
groundwork for possible war. Petitions from Repub- 
lican strongholds throughout the nation praised the 
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measure, branded opponents as unpatriotic, and an- 
ticipated that this form of commercial warfare 
would win concessions from Europe. Supporters of 
the act argued that it offered “equal suffering from 
all”; the nation’s diverse agricultural and commercial 
interests from all regions would share the hardships 
of protecting national honor and commercial rights. 


RESULTS 

Everyone did suffer, but to varying degrees. Ameri- 
can artisans and nascent manufacturers, especially 
in mid-Atlantic localities, benefited from a lack of 
foreign competition. Southern planters and western 
farmers claimed they suffered the most, being de- 
prived of markets for their crops or access to Europe- 
an finished goods. In all likelihood, however, New 
England commercial populations of fisherman, sail- 
ors, and merchants were hit hardest by the port clo- 
sures. By late 1808 patience in this region ran out, 
sparking cries for secession that foreshadowed the 
Hartford Convention of 1814. In the meantime, ini- 
tially optimistic reports from Europe about the em- 
bargo’s impact gave way to more mixed notices, 
some even suggesting that French and British offi- 
cials welcomed the policy. Federalist gains in state 
and national elections in the fall of 1808 suggested 
that neither the nation nor the Republican Party 
could bear the sacrifices much longer. 


At the behest of northern Republicans, and more 
reluctantly the outgoing president, Congress backed 
away from a complete embargo, repealing it for good 
on 1 March 1809. In its place a Non-Intercourse Act 
opened trade with neutral nations while continuing 
the ban on trade with France and Britain. Some 
southern supporters of the embargo did not let the 
bill go quietly, however, arguing that Non- 
Intercourse ended the policy of equal suffering, al- 
lowing northern merchants to trade but preventing 
southern planters access to their chief markets except 
through expensive, circuitous, and potentially illegal 
routes. South Carolina representative David Wil- 
liams and Georgia representative George Troup un- 
successfully lobbied to extend the embargo and, if 
necessary, declare war. Instead, Congress and the in- 
coming president, James Madison, placed their faith 
in the assurances of British minister David Erskine, 
whose diplomatic negotiations had appeared to settle 
the dispute. In light of these discussions and as an act 
of further good will, Madison announced the renew- 
al of trade with Great Britain in April 1809. When 
Westminster refused to accept Erskine’s agreement, 
however, Non-Intercourse was reinstated while 
Congress began an extended debate on how to pro- 
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ceed. Unable to reach any consensus on a policy that 
would affect different groups equally, in May 1810 
a Congress close to adjournment passed Macon’s Bill 
No. 2, which lifted all trade restrictions against 
France and Britain while empowering the president 
to reimpose Non-Intercourse if one of the belligerents 
lifted its trade restrictions and the other did not do so 
within the following three months. The measure 
was so weak it was openly mocked at home and 
abroad, where it had no impact in changing Europe- 
an policies. 


During its fifteen months of enforcement, Jeffer- 
son’s embargo became paradoxically a symbol of na- 
tional and party unity and a source of sectional frus- 
tration and national weakness. Its negative legacy 
and lack of success tainted Jefferson’s legacy and Re- 
publican political economy. Attempts at other forms 
of economic coercion were equally controversial and 
unsuccessful. In 1812 the declaration of war against 
Britain was preceded by a ninety-day embargo. In 
the summer of 1813 Madison sought a new embargo 
law, but Congress refused to pass it. Madison suc- 
ceeded in getting another embargo later in 1813, but 
it was repealed in the spring of 1814 after Britain and 
its allies had secured the abdication of Napoleon. 


See also Chesapeake Affair; Haitian Revolution; 
Hartford Convention; Jefferson, Thomas; 
Madison, James; Politics: Political Parties; 
War Hawks; War of 1812. 
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Brian Schoen 


EMOTIONAL LIFE Although emotion is an elu- 
sive subject for research, it can provide insight into 
a society’s workings. In early America, emotions col- 
ored every aspect of the new society from domestic 
to diplomatic relations. Historians examining the 
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years 1754 to 1829 have found fairly ample evidence 
of how early Americans both described and pre- 
scribed emotional ideals—the cultural expectations 
of emotion. Yet evidence of the social expression of 
emotion—records of how people communicated and 
negotiated emotion—is harder to come by. Most 
problematic of all in the study of emotion during the 
early American period is finding surviving traces of 
the inner dimension of emotion, or subjective experi- 
ence. 


EMOTIONAL IDEALS OF THE ERA 

In the wake of the Enlightenment, emotion achieved 
a newfound appreciation in the culture of the Old 
and New Worlds. A tremendous number of writers 
and thinkers devoted themselves both to describing 
and prescribing emotional ideals. According to their 
prescriptions, achieving civility required that people 
cultivate yet carefully control their emotions. 


Scottish moral philosophers frequently read in 
America—Francis Hutcheson in On the Nature and 
Conduct of the Passions and Affections (1728); David 
Hume in Treatise of Human Nature (1739); and Adam 
Smith in Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759)—argued 
for the efficacy of emotion in fostering virtue. Benev- 
olence, based on the ability to feel for others, was to 
be the glue that bound individuals together in soci- 
ety. Likewise, advice and conduct books, such as Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters of Advice to His Son (1775), 
urged the cultivation of finer feelings alongside the 
restraint of unruly personal passions. Popular litera- 
ture—such as articles in the eighteenth-century peri- 
odical The Spectator, published in England by Joseph 
Addison and frequently reprinted on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and the first original novel ever pub- 
lished on American soil, William Hill Brown’s The 
Power of Sympathy (1795)—also celebrated emotion. 
At the same time, American theologians preached the 
importance of emotion for Christian conversion. 
Jonathan Edwards helped provoke the First Great 
Awakening with his Treatise Concerning Religious Af- 
fections (1746); his grandson Timothy Dwight as- 
sumed the presidency of Yale College and helped 
begin the Second Great Awakening in 1795. 


Notably, these emotional ideals, far from being 
associated exclusively with femininity, applied to 
men and women alike. And although there were cer- 
tain associations between emotional sensibility and 
gentility, by the time of the Second Great Awakening 
the capacity for feeling was widely understood to cut 
across lines of race and rank as well as gender. 
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EXPRESSION AND COMMUNICATION 

American emphasis on emotion was sparked in part 
by the confrontations among cultures brought 
about during the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). 
During that war the British and British Americans, 
the French, and Native Americans alike contested the 
rules of savagery and civility, using emotion as a 
means of keeping score. Indeed, emotions played key 
roles in mediating colonial encounters: Europeans 
participated in Indian condolence ceremonies, and the 
French and English competed in the arena of civility 
and sensibility, as spelled out in both popular politi- 
cal pamphlets and official communiqués. Through- 
out the period 1754 to 1829, Americans preferred to 
cast themselves as inherently civilized and all Indians 
as savage. Yet they could not help admiring what 
they saw as the Indians’ natural elegance of emotion- 
al expression. In 1785 Thomas Jefferson praised the 
eloquence of Shawnee Chief Logan in his Notes on the 
State of Virginia, and at the Treaty of Greenville in 
1795, General Anthony Wayne paid tribute to his In- 
dian opponents’ civility and capacity for sympathy. 


Emotional expression also contributed signifi- 
cantly to political language. Thomas Paine called on 
all Patriots to consult “the feelings and passions of 
mankind” in his 1776 pro-Revolution pamphlet 
Common Sense. In 1783 George Washington delivered 
an emotional speech on behalf of the new nation in 
response to the Newburgh conspiracy. Countless 
new senators and representatives sought to use their 
own finely honed senses of sympathy and resent- 
ment as a means of displaying their honor in the 
course of conducting the business of government. 
American political leaders relied on expressions of 
emotion to define and defend their positions. 


In many areas of public life outside politics as 
well, expressions of emotion helped send important 
messages. Reform movements of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, especially abolition- 
ism, used the language of humanitarian sensibility 
as a rallying cry. Like the evangelical minister John 
Wesley, who demanded (in a piece widely reprinted 
in the 1770s and after called Thoughts on the Keeping 
of Negroes) that slaveholders pay attention to “the 
flowing eyes, the heaving breasts” of those they held 
in bondage, activists urged their fellow citizens to 
show the strength of their feeling for others by hav- 
ing compassion for the enslaved. 


SUBJECTIVE EXPERIENCE 

To track changing ideas about emotion or shifting 
levels of expression is one thing, but it is quite anoth- 
er to attempt a history of emotion as experienced in- 
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ternally. Historians who investigate records with the 
potential to reveal personal emotions, such as speech 
recorded in court testimony, letters exchanged 
among friends and family members, and the emo- 
tions mentioned in diaries, agree that between 1754 
and 1829 people devoted ever-increasing amounts of 
effort to the deliberate regulation of their emotions. 
Some emotions, such as social sympathy and ro- 
mantic love, appear to have been granted greater im- 
portance; other emotions, such as anger, inspired 
ambivalence. Ultimately, however, beyond the gen- 
eral conclusion that Americans increasingly valued 
emotional control, determining the relative preva- 
lence of any given emotion presents great difficulties. 


Historians of emotion have turned to theories 
and methods drawn from many other disciplines, es- 
pecially psychology, anthropology, and sociology, 
along with philosophy and literary theory. Histori- 
ans influenced by psychological theory tend to argue 
against significant change over time, convinced that 
certain universal emotions largely transcend the par- 
ticularities of time and place. Conversely, scholars 
influenced by anthropological theories tend to em- 
phasize that emotion is contingent—that is, emo- 
tional experience is shaped through discourse. Be- 
tween these two extremes lie approaches that try to 
account for both the commonalities of human emo- 
tion across culture and the very real variations in 
prescriptions for and expressions of emotion. If all 
human beings have the same potential to experience 
emotion, yet variations in the apparent occurrence of 
emotion are real, then attention to the patterns of 
which emotions are prized or pilloried, expressed or 
repressed can tell scholars a good deal. Such trends 
can reveal much about the structuring of society and 
may also ultimately offer clues to changing subjec- 
tivity. 


See also Abolition Societies; Antislavery; 
Character; Courtship; Happiness; 
Manliness and Masculinity; Marriage; 
Paine, Thomas; Reform, Social; 
Sensibility; Sentimentalism. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIE There is little evidence to sug- 
gest that the twenty-eight volumes of the first folio 
edition of the Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des 
sciences, des arts et des métiers (Explanatory Dictio- 
nary of the Sciences, Arts and Trades) (1751-1772), 
compiled by Denis Diderot and Jean d’Alembert, cir- 
culated widely in British North America. A London 
translation of Diderot and d’Alembert’s preface, The 
Plan of the French Encyclopaedia (1752), could be or- 
dered from colonial booksellers, however, and the 
single-volume Select Essays from the Encyclopedy 
(1772) could be found in subscription libraries. Brit- 
ish North American readers might also have encoun- 
tered excerpts of articles from the Encyclopédie in such 
publications as Sir William Blackstone’s four- 
volume Commentaries on the Laws of England (1765- 
1769) or in the numbers of The Annual Register. But 
far more common as reference works were the two 
volumes of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia: or, a 
Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (1728), of 
which the original Encyclopédie project was to be a 
translation, and the three volumes of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica; or a Dictionary of the Arts and Sci- 
ences (1771), for which the Encyclopédie served as a 
model. 


The improved commercial and cultural relations 
between France and the new United States, which 
flowed from their alliance during the American Revo- 
lution, made the Encyclopédie more readily available 
to Americans during and after that conflict. Booksell- 
ers in Alexandria, Virginia, and Philadelphia adver- 
tised copies for sale, including the less-expensive thir- 
ty-nine volume quarto (1771-1781) and octavo 
(1778-1782) editions. The Société Typographique de 
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Neuchatel, which was involved in publishing those 
editions, discussed the prospects of marketing them 
in America with Benjamin Franklin. In 1781 Thomas 
Jefferson, then governor of Virginia, convinced that 
state’s council to purchase the Encyclopédie for the 
public’s benefit. Jefferson subsequently obtained a 
copy for personal use, as did James Madison. 


Greater interest was expressed in the United 
States for the successor to Diderot and d’Alembert’s 
compendium, the Encyclopédie méthodique, ou par 
ordre de matiéres, par une société de gens de lettres, de 
savans et des artistes. Unlike the original Encyclopédie, 
which was arranged alphabetically, the Encyclopédie 
méthodique (Methodical Encyclopedia, arranged by 
subjects, by a Society of Men-of-Letters, Scientists 
and Artist) was a collection of dictionaries written on 
specific subjects. Ultimately it would consist of 102 
parts, or livraisons, which appeared in 166% vol- 
umes of text and 51 volumes of illustrations. Charles 
Joseph Panckoucke, the editor-in-chief, began publi- 
cation in 1782, but the series was not completed 
until 1832. The Encyclopédie méthodique headed the 
list of books that James Madison, Thomas Mifflin, 
and Hugh Williamson recommended for purchase by 
the Continental Congress in 1783. Madison, Benja- 
min Franklin, Francis Hopkinson, and James Monroe 
were among those who subscribed to its volumes, as 
were the College of William and Mary and the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. By far the most active 
American promoter and supporter of the Encyclopédie 
méthodique was Thomas Jefferson. In 1783 he sug- 
gested that Panckoucke appoint an agent in Philadel- 
phia to solicit subscriptions and to supervise the dis- 
tribution of the respective livraisons in the United 
States. While no such arrangements were made, Jef- 
ferson did take up these tasks informally during his 
residence in Paris from 1784 to 1789. 


Jefferson was also a contributor to the Encyclopé- 
die méthodique, which he described as a “valuable de- 
pository of science.” Early in 1786 Jean Nicholas Dé- 
meunier, the editor of Economie politique et 
diplomatique (1784-1788), one of the dictionaries 
constituting the Encyclopédie, asked for his advice on 
drafts of articles on the United States and on a num- 
ber of the states. Jefferson agreed. In a series of ex- 
changes with Démeunier, he provided documenta- 
tion for, corrections of, and comments on the Articles 
of Confederation, the debt of the United States, their 
population and their codes of law—including the 
Virginia Act for Establishing Religious Freedom, of 
which he was an author. But Jefferson’s most exten- 
sive and substantive revisions to the “Etats-unis” 
(United States) entry concerned the remarks on 
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“l’association des Cincinnati et des dangers de cette in- 
stitution” (the Society of the Cincinnati and the dan- 
gers posed by that organization). In preparing the 
materials for this section of the Etats-unis article, Dé- 
meunier had relied on the Comte de Mirabeau’s Con- 
siderations sur l’Ordre de Cincinnatus (1784), a pam- 
phlet that portrayed the Cincinnati as enemies to 
republican equality. Although Jefferson also op- 
posed the order and hoped for its dissolution, he ob- 
jected to Démeunier’s “unjust and incorrect Philip- 
pic’ against George Washington and his fellow 
officers. In its place he provided a more generous con- 
strual of the history of the Cincinnati based upon 
correspondence and conversations with Washington 
and Lafayette. Démeunier went on to incorporate 
most of the recommended changes in the final draft. 


During the summer of 1786, the “Etats-unis” 
article appeared in volume two of Economie politique 
et diplomatique. His participation notwithstanding, 
Jefferson expressed strong reservations about some 
of the article. Yet when Panckoucke also printed cop- 
ies of the article separately, Jefferson forwarded 
them to correspondents in Europe and the United 
States. He also arranged to have the Virginia Act for 
Establishing Religious Freedom excerpted from the 
Encyclopédie méthodique and distributed to embassies 
in Paris. Jefferson’s collaboration with Démeunier 
could be seen as well in the article “Virginie,” large 
sections of which were taken verbatim from the for- 
mer’s Observations sur la Virginie (1786), the French 
edition of his Notes on the State of Virginia (1785). The 
entry “Virginie,” published in the fourth and final 
livraison of Economie politique et diplomatique (1788), 
also included the text of the new Constitution of the 
United States. Démeunier subsequently reprinted all 
the entries on America in pamphlet form as 
L’Amérique Indépendante, ou Les différentes constitu- 
tions des treize provinces . . . sous le nom d’Etats-Unis 
de l’Amérique (Independent America, or the Different 
Constitutions of the Thirteen Provinces . . . Called the 
United States of America)(1790). This pamphlet, and 
the original Encyclopédie articles, would prove to be 
important resources in the course of debates over 
constitutional reform in the National Assembly in 
the early years of the Revolution in France. 


Although Jefferson predicted that the Encyclopé- 
die méthodique would be “universally diffused” and 
would “go down to late ages,” its impact in the Unit- 
ed States was less than he anticipated. The factors of 
cost, delays in publication and distribution, and the 
barriers of language combined to limit its circulation 
and influence. The standard reference collection in the 
new American nation would be the Encyclopaedia; or, 
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A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture (1798), based on the third edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 


See also European Influences: Enlightenment 
Thought; Jefferson, Thomas. 
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Martin J. Burke 


ENGINEERING = See Civil Engineering and 
Building Technology. 


ENVIRONMENT, ENVIRONMENTAL HISTO- 
RY, AND NATURE By the eve of the American 
Revolution, travelers in the mainland colonies of 
British America were encountering a natural envi- 
ronment that had been transformed in significant 
and lasting ways during the prior century. Though 
inland communities remained home to the subsis- 
tence cultures of rural farming families and Native 
Americans, who transformed the environment in 
their own distinct and often destructive ways, the 
main sources of environmental change in the eigh- 
teenth century were the efforts of European settlers, 
Native Americans, and enslaved Africans to adapt to 
the development of a transatlantic market economy. 
While farmers in New England and the middle colo- 
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The Subsiding of the Waters of the Deluge (1829). A painting by Thomas Cole, a leader of the Hudson River school of 
American landscape painters. SMITHSONIAN AMERICAN ART MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, DC/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


nies had begun to supply wheat, lumber, and other 
daily necessities to Europe and the British West In- 
dies, the planters of Virginia and the Carolinas pro- 
vided exotic items such as tobacco, rice, and indigo 
to consumers throughout the Atlantic world. Over- 
seas markets extended their influence as far west as 
the vast Indian country between the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Mississippi River, where orga- 
nized networks supplied a booming fur and skin 
trade. 


The impact of the new Atlantic commerce on 
North American ecology was profound. Inhabitants 
of colonial North America learned to perceive of their 
physical surroundings in basically capitalist terms. 
Natural resources increasingly were viewed as com- 
modities, articles of value capable of being exchanged 
for other goods or money. Though ecological conse- 
quences varied according to region, every colony 
touched by the Atlantic economy suffered deforesta- 
tion, epidemics, soil exhaustion, and decreasing 
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numbers of game animals. Market forces would con- 
tinue to transform the North American environ- 
ment, east of the Mississippi River, during a period 
of national development and growth that extended 
from the American Revolution to the start of the 
Jacksonian era. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE, 1776-1800 

The environmental history of the post-Revo- 
lutionary period revolves around two key develop- 
ments: the expansionist land policy of the new feder- 
al government and the commercial boom of the 
1790s. When the North American colonies declared 
their independence in 1776, they complained that the 
Proclamation of 1763 had denied white colonists ac- 
cess to the fertile lands west of the Appalachians. The 
signing of the Treaty of Paris (1783) brought the era 
of British restrictions on colonial expansion to a deci- 
sive close. The Continental Congress worked quickly 
to promote settlement of western lands. The Land 
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Ordinance of 1785 advanced a sweeping vision in 
which federal authorities would transform the vast 
terrain between the Appalachian Mountains, north 
of the Ohio River, and the Mississippi River into rec- 
tangular lots to be granted as private property to en- 
terprising citizens. Such a vision left little room for 
coexistence with the tribes that had dominated Indi- 
an country for centuries, initiating as it did a fatal 
struggle between red and white peoples for exclusive 
control of eastern North America. East of the Appala- 
chians, many white Americans enjoyed the benefits 
of a surging economy. With western Europe recover- 
ing from a series of wars, the demand for North 
American products rose dramatically. The price of 
wheat, for instance, climbed high enough to tempt 
subsistence farmers in the mid-Atlantic states, 
whose primary aim had previously been to feed, 
clothe, and shelter an extended family, to begin to 
produce large surpluses (quantities of farm products 
beyond what was required for subsistence) for over- 
seas trade. 


New England. While the environmental effects of 
these developments would be felt throughout eastern 
North America, the environments of New England 
and the South Atlantic colonies (Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia) have 
received the most extensive study. New England has 
been one focus of an important debate among 
environmental historians over the timing of the 
transition to a market economy and its role in the 
transformation of the early American environment. 
According to William Cronon’s Changes in the Land 
(1983), by the eve of the Revolution, prior Native 
American and European understandings of the New 
England environment had given way to a perception 
of the landscape as a source of commodities. Defores- 
tation due to trade in white pine masts, turpentine, 
pitch, and tar had resulted in a drier landscape more 
vulnerable to erosion from high winds. Beaver, fox, 
and lynx had grown scarce as trappers and traders 
sought valuable pelts. 


In Ecological Revolutions (1989), Carolyn Mer- 
chant argues that market attitudes prevailed only 
among the wealthy elite of New England’s coastal 
towns. Inland communities with little access to mar- 
kets practiced a traditional blend of Native American 
and medieval European agriculture that aimed to 
feed, clothe, and reproduce the family. This form of 
subsistence farming was far more ecologically sensi- 
tive than farming for the market would later be. 
After clearing forest trees by cutting or burning, 
farmers used small lots for crops for just a few years, 
rotating corn, beans, and squash between three 
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fields. Those fields then lay fallow (unused) or served 
as pastureland for up to eight years, then reverted to 
forest while a new lot was cleared for the growing 
of crops. Such methods worked effectively to pre- 
serve soil nutrients. 


Environmental historians agree that ultimately, 
between the Revolution and 1800, broader develop- 
ments would further integrate all of New England, 
including inland villages, into an expanding market 
economy. Federal land policy opened new terrain for 
settler farmers. The Iroquois lost title to two million 
acres in upstate New York in 1787. The peak in Euro- 
pean demand for meat and grain in the 1790s, cou- 
pled with state-funded construction of turnpikes and 
canals, powered the growth of commercial agricul- 
ture. 


At the same time, subsistence farming families 
also suffered the effects of another crisis. Though 
children were a necessary source of labor, sons need- 
ed to inherit farms when they came of age. As inland 
families grew due to sound farming methods, land 
in turn grew scarce. Within a few generations, many 
farms had been divided into small subunits in which 
less space for tillage, pasture, and woodlot could be 
spared. 


Rural families responded to these tensions either 
by migrating to western lands, where they could 
preserve subsistence traditions, or by remaining in 
New England and raising cash crops for the market. 
For many families who did remain, the transition to 
commercial farming was disastrous. As more land 
was taken up by cash crops, the ecological balance of 
the entire farm was upset. Crop yields diminished as 
the soil was deprived of nutrients. The stage was set 
for the abandonment of New England farms in the 
nineteenth century. 


The Chesapeake and the Carolinas. The ecological 
impact of the Atlantic economy was felt with even 
greater intensity in the region of warmer tempera- 
tures and more abundant rainfall that stretched from 
the Chesapeake Bay to the Carolina low country. Re- 
lying on the labor of enslaved Africans, southern 
plantation owners cleared Virginia forests and 
drained Carolina swamps to grow massive quantities 
of staple crops (including rice, tobacco, corn, and in- 
digo) for overseas export. Merchants based in large 
towns, meanwhile, worked closely with southeast- 
ern Indians to organize a booming fur and deerskin 
trade as timber merchants cut oak, hickory, cedar, 
and pine to meet demands for lumber in the West In- 
dies and Europe. 
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Europeans were not the only group to make an 
impact on the southern environment. Adapting to a 
transformed landscape, Native American tribes in- 
cluding the Creeks altered their subsistence ways to 
begin raising cattle for market. By the 1780s Back- 
country cane fields suffered from heavy grazing. Af- 
rican contributions to environmental change went 
beyond expertise in rice cultivation. Raising African 
imports including yams, eggplant, and peanuts in 
small provision gardens, slaves maintained a more 
ecologically balanced form of agriculture on the 
edges of southern plantations. 


Plantation agriculture, hunting, and logging al- 
tered the southern environment in interconnected 
ways. Beavers, bears, buffalo, elks, muskrats, wild 
turkeys, and passenger pigeons grew scarce in large 
portions of the southern colonies by the mid-1760s 
as deforestation destroyed habitats. The lack of bea- 
ver dams in turn contributed to severe floods in the 
Chesapeake colonies throughout the 1770s. Those 
floods were so destructive in part because row crops 
such as tobacco were planted along ridges arranged 
in long, straight lines. Field slaves then used hoes to 
carve ditches between the ridges. Plantations laid out 
in this manner were vulnerable to erosion when 
rainwater turned the ditches into raging streams. 
Those same single-crop fields were more vulnerable 
to pests including insects, squirrels, and crows. De- 
forestation even altered the southern climate. The ab- 
sence of oaks and flowering trees led to colder 
springs, warmer summers, and earlier frosts. Plant- 
ers, slaves, and small farmers all suffered from 
changes in the disease environment. As the aedes 
mosquito found breeding grounds in new ditches 
and reservoirs, populous towns such as Charleston 
endured epidemics of yellow fever and malaria. 


The environmental strains of plantation agricul- 
ture ultimately contributed to its westward expan- 
sion. Commercial tobacco growing, for instance, was 
hard on the rich soil of Virginia, leaving it acidic and 
less fertile within a few years. Pine, sedge, and sorrel 
quickly took over fields abandoned by slaveholders, 
replacing the oaks that originally had enriched the 
soil. Though some planters rotated crops and al- 
lowed fields to lie fallow, the soils of the tobacco 
South were depleted by 1800. 


Large planters began to cross the Appalachians 
in search of new land. Small farmers had preceded 
them, settling the eastern Mississippi Valley in the 
late eighteenth century as the great planters bought 
up the best lands in Virginia and Carolina. In 1793 
planters received further encouragement to migrate 
when Eli Whitney invented the gin that made com- 
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mercial farming of cotton possible. Whitney’s inven- 
tion spelled the end of a South Atlantic region domi- 
nated by rice and tobacco and the beginnings of a 
new Cotton Kingdom that would extend south to Al- 
abama and Mississippi and across the Mississippi 
River to the edges of the Great Plains. 


A MARKET ENVIRONMENT, 1800-1829 

During the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
government officials at the federal and state levels 
promoted a transportation and market revolution. 
Its beginnings were evident between 1796 and 1812 
as the federal government moved to reduce the price 
of western land and ensure easy credit to speculators 
(investors gambling that the price of land would 
boom) and potential settlers. At the same time, east- 
ern states saw a frenzy of turnpike, bridge, and plank 
road construction. The real revolution, however, 
began with the U.S. victory in the War of 1812 
(1812-1815). With European demand for American 
foodstuffs again surging, national and state govern- 
ments devoted public funds to the construction of 
roads and canals that would provide backcountry 
and western farmers easier access to markets. 


The transportation and market revolutions al- 
tered the environment of eastern North America in 
two kinds of ways. Direct consequences included dis- 
ruptions to the fragile ecosystems of rivers and lakes 
by canal and dam construction and the burning of 
vast quantities of firewood aboard new steamboats. 
Indirect consequences were perhaps more profound. 
New forms of transportation helped create new re- 
gions and economic zones. Vast stretches of south- 
ern North America, much of it formerly Indian 
country, become part of the Cotton Kingdom. The 
Great Lakes were integrated with the Erie Canal 
(1825) in western New York and the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. Such developments created a section- 
alized economy in which each region was dominated 
by a single form of enterprise. Southern plantations 
provided raw cotton to a New England focused on 
textile manufacturing. Pennsylvania and the Great 
Lakes region turned to coal, iron, and copper produc- 
tion, as the Midwest and the Northwest Territory 
north of the Ohio Valley took over as the primary 
growers of wheat. The environments of all these re- 
gions were transformed by their new economic roles. 


The southern shift to cotton. Focusing on the cotton 
South and New England gives a more precise sense 
of the patterns of environmental change. Though 
corn remained the most common southern crop 
throughout the early nineteenth century, the shift to 
raising cotton for export marked a significant mile- 
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stone. The boom in cotton prices after the War of 
1812 inspired settler farmers to migrate south and 
west from Virginia and Maryland. Large numbers of 
wealthy planters quickly followed. Clustered around 
the main branches of the Mississippi River, planters 
began to integrate the region into worldwide com- 
merce, shipping their harvests south to New Orleans 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 


The environmental consequences of these devel- 
opments followed a familiar pattern. New pathogens 
caused yellow fever and malaria epidemics in New 
Orleans and elsewhere. Prairies and pine forests felt 
the impact of grazing cattle. Hunters pursued wild 
species to the brink of extinction as planters and lum- 
ber merchants felled trees. Environmental damage 
was limited, however, by the low level of industrial- 
ization throughout the Cotton Kingdom. Due in part 
to the lack of suitable rivers, the entire region sup- 
ported fewer sawmills than the state of New York. 
The consequences of row-crop agriculture, though, 
continued to be devastating. Heavy rains poured 
through the ditches in cottonfields and cornfields as 
they carried off valuable topsoil. Like any monocul- 
ture (an agricultural system dominated by a single 
crop), the plantation South was ecologically unsta- 
ble. Single-crop fields promoted the development of 
soil toxins and the rapid multiplication of parasites, 
including the cotton bollworm. Planters imposed a 
cost on the soil that southern farmers would contin- 
ue to pay throughout the nineteenth century. 


Industrialization in New England. New England 
farmers also faced hardships due to environmental 
degradation. With access to better transportation, 
farmers began to participate in the market economy 
in new ways, beyond raising cash crops, that the 
landscape could not long sustain. Potash making, 
home manufacture of shingles and barrel staves, sell- 
ing of firewood, and production of livestock placed 
excessive demands on New England ecosystems. Al- 
ready reeling, New England farms suffered a fatal 
blow from the construction of the Erie Canal, which 
opened the region to overwhelming competition 
from the farms of the Midwest and upstate New 
York. 


The eventual ecological decline of New England 
farms helped set the stage for early industrialization, 
which in turn created new environmental challenges. 
As farms faltered, many landless sons and daughters 
turned to wage labor in new manufactories includ- 
ing textile mills and sawmills. This new source of 
cheap labor, combined with the introduction of the 
power loom in 1815, fueled an explosive textile in- 
dustry along New England rivers ideal for generating 
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power. Sawmills also expanded, depleting forests as 
they worked further and further upstream. Con- 
struction of dams for the new industries altered the 
ecology of rivers in which fish, including salmon, 
were blocked from upstream spawning grounds. By 
the late 1820s, the signs of modern industrial pollu- 
tion were already evident. As textile mills turned to 
steam power, burning coal transported from west- 
ern mines through the new Erie Canal, smoke black- 
ened the skies over fast-growing cities. 


The real onset of industrialization would have to 
await the railroad and textile boom of the 1830s. 
Furthermore, the white settlement of western North 
America still lay in the future. Yet after little more 
than a half century of national development, resi- 
dents of the United States found themselves faced 
with a set of environmental challenges that still con- 
front them today. 


See also Agriculture; Cotton; Economic 
Development; Lumber and Timber 
Industry; Nature, Attitudes Toward. 
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EPIDEMICS Epidemic diseases, introduced from 
both tropical Africa and Western Europe were fre- 
quent visitors to the British North American colonies 
during the late colonial period and to the United 
States during the early years of the new nation. The 
two major epidemic diseases that broke out in the pe- 
riod from 1754 to 1829 were smallpox from the 
British Isles and yellow fever from West Africa via 
the West Indies. A number of other diseases, includ- 
ing diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping 
cough, and mumps also appeared in epidemic form 
and swept parts of eastern North America. This vul- 
nerability to exotic disease continued through the 
nineteenth century. Cholera, spreading from an ini- 
tial outbreak in South Asia, struck the United States 
of America for the first time in 1831 and 1832. 


Epidemics typically broke out among urban 
populations that had little or no immunological ex- 
perience with the pathogen. The outbreaks could be 
spectacularly frightful and impress themselves into 
cultural memory. Yellow fever and smallpox 
wreaked concentrated havoc in cities and spread ter- 
ror and sickening fear both within and outside the 
immediate zones of infection. 


Epidemics of yellow fever, a mosquito-borne 
viral disease, were spread by the arrival in port cities 
of ships from the West Indies, where the disease was 
endemic. The transmission of yellow fever depended 
upon an infected individual being bit by an Aedes 
aegypti mosquito that would in turn bite an unin- 
fected individual. The first epidemics in the British 
North American colonies took place in the late seven- 
teenth century. A succession of epidemics occurred in 
the mid-eighteenth century. Philadelphia was struck 
twice in the 1740s, once in 1762, and then three 
times in the 1790s. The most famous of these was 
the 1793 epidemic that killed nearly four thousand, 
sweeping away to death 10 percent of the urban pop- 
ulation. In the early nineteenth century, yellow fever 
epidemics began to strike the southern ports of New 
Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and Savannah. The 
only effective public health policy was the imposition 
of quarantine upon ships that were known or sus- 
pected to carry the disease. 


The yellow fever outbreaks rent the fabric of 
family and community life. The means of transmis- 
sion was unknown, and the disease was feared to 
be contagious. As ever, desperate circumstances 
brought out the worst and the best. Some families 
abandoned their sick. Others stayed to nurse their 
loved ones through the moment of death. The 
wealthy took flight from the cities; the poor were left 
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to the ravages of the disease. The high fevers and 
characteristic black vomit that signaled the approach 
of death inspired particular horror and unleashed ra- 
cial fears and prejudices. In Philadelphia, African 
Americans volunteered to care for the sick and did so 
valiantly; after the epidemic had receded, fearful 
whites blamed them for the outbreak. 


Smallpox was also a deadly viral disease, but un- 
like yellow fever, it was highly contagious and 
spread directly from human to human. Immigrants 
from the British Isles, where smallpox infection was 
endemic and the principal victims were children, in- 
troduced it into the British North American colonies. 
There, the disfiguring pox destroyed both old and 
young; survivors of smallpox carried their immuni- 
ties into adulthood, but the disease never became 
fully endemic and thus new generations reached 
adulthood without immunity. In the colonies, small- 
pox leapt beyond the communities of whites and 
their slaves into the worlds of the Native Americans, 
where it wreaked disaster. The death rates among 
Native Americans are thought to have ranged from 
25 to 50 percent. During the epidemic of 1775-1782, 
smallpox ravaged most of the North American conti- 
nent, killing more than one hundred thousand and 
disfiguring many more. 

Until the late eighteenth century, the only re- 
course against smallpox infection was a form of in- 
oculation known as variolation that had been in oc- 
casional use since the 1720s. Variolation was 
dangerous; it involved the intentional subcutaneous 
introduction of smallpox pus and produced immuni- 
ty in the 95 percent of the initiates who survived the 
procedure. The first enforced use of this technique 
took place during the American Revolution, when 
General George Washington made the decision to in- 
oculate by variolation all of the troops of the Conti- 
nental Army. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
a new type of inoculation, known as vaccination, 
used what is thought to have been either a cowpox 
or horsepox virus that proved safe and effective. The 
broad acceptance of vaccination in the United States 
reduced greatly the threat of smallpox and constitut- 
ed a major advance in the efficacy of public health in- 
terventions. 


See also Health and Disease; Malaria; 
Medicine; Smallpox. 
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EQUALITY The idea of equality is not a single 
concept, and its complexity is evident throughout 
the revolutionary era and early Republic. For some, 
equality was the Christian idea of the individual’s di- 
rect relationship to God and the Protestant’s disdain 
for papal hierarchy. For others it was a political no- 
tion of equal representation, or of the individual’s 
equal rights and liberty in law, both natural and 
civil. For still others, it meant a rough equality of 
condition thought to be efficacious to a republic. In 
general, Americans during the nation’s early years 
held to combinations of some or all of these ideas 
with varying degrees of consistency. Assumptions 
about race and gender were persistent challenges. 
Even the most egalitarian thinkers found the impli- 
cations of their principles discomfiting if not entirely 
unthinkable. To understand the meaning of equality 
at this time requires one to ask, of what kind and for 
whom? 


COLONIAL BACKGROUND 

During the years 1629 to 1641, New England Puri- 
tans, seeking refuge from persecution by main- 
stream Anglicans, sought to practice their beliefs in 
a “purified” worship. Yet they were loath to extend 
this freedom to non-Puritans. Although the Massa- 
chusetts Body of Liberties was to apply to all inhabi- 
tants residing within the colony, the General Court 
could determine who qualified for residence and expel 
or punish anyone who was deemed to have “ex- 
ceeded the bounds of moderation.” Equality was ini- 
tially the equality of Puritan believers and those will- 
ing to conform to Puritan strictures. 


Early Quakers (the Society of Friends) and Ger- 
man Pietists in the mid-Atlantic colonies in the years 
1675 to 1725 were more tolerant of nonconforming 
neighbors in their midst. Pietists generally avoided 
politics, but Quakers who controlled the government 
of Pennsylvania for the first six decades of the colony 
accepted all denominations as expressions of the 
Holy Spirit. More individualistic in their understand- 
ing of differences, they affirmed William Penn’s belief 
that the “Liberty of Conscience is every man’s right, 
and he who is deprived of it is a slave in the midst of 
the greatest liberty.” This led to a very liberal grant- 
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ing of equal legal rights to colonists, whether mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends or not. 


A more peculiar development occurred in the 
southern colonies, settled largely from the south of 
England between 1642 and 1675. The region was 
known for its support of the Stuart monarchy dur- 
ing the Puritan Revolution; class position and per- 
sonal status were accorded great importance in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. Many who arrived 
aspired to attain the position of gentlemen landown- 
ers, with all of the deference accorded such a position 
in England. As John Randolph of Roanoke an- 
nounced, “I am an aristocrat. I love liberty; I hate 
equality.” That said, there was a kind of formal 
equality that evolved with slavery. 


The paucity of labor proved an early inducement 
to the African slave trade on a more intensive level 
than elsewhere in America. This fact set in motion a 
unique dynamic between the larger landowners and 
the more middling and lower-class white colonists. 
By 1776 what had been the “equality of aristocrats” 
was transformed into the equality of white males. 
Basic legal rights were recognized, such as the right 
to sue and testify in court, the right to enter con- 
tracts, and the right to vote if one met minimal prop- 
erty requirements—all rights denied, not only to 
slaves, but to the few black freedmen who resided in 
Virginia. Consequently, vertical ties of allegiance 
from lower to upper classes were reinforced by a 
concept of equality within the race. That fact influ- 
enced the republican ideology that galvanized Vir- 
ginia’s resistance to England in the Revolution. 


Equality, or the lack thereof, manifested itself in 
specific legal frameworks or religious practices. More 
problematic was the expression of equality in social 
life. Europeans, regardless of how egalitarian in po- 
litical, philosophical, or religious matters, were 
steeped in medieval customs of hierarchy and status. 
Deference to one’s betters was ingrained and, with 
the possible exception of the Quakers, was character- 
istic of most of the American colonists as well. Per- 
sons of wealth were accorded respect. Those with less 
were simply expected to give way when superiors 
were present, and were certainly never to presume 
familiarity. The Virginia gentry were held in awe by 
the middling to lower freemen, while slaves were al- 
ways to show obeisance. In this context, it is often 
wondered how a revolutionary spirit and republican 
ideas of equal and natural rights ever came to the 
forefront of the American consciousness. 
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FROM ENGLISHMEN TO ALL MEN 

The religious ideas of the mid-Atlantic and New En- 
gland states reinforced the belief that equality before 
God ought to be affirmed in law. Lockean ideas of the 
Enlightenment formed an important part of the 
theological understanding of man’s original and nat- 
ural rights in the state of nature. Elisha Williams 
preached in 1744 in Boston that “all are born . . . nat- 
urally equal, i.e. with an equal right to their persons; 
so also with an equal right to their preservation; and 
therefore to such things as nature affords for their 
subsistence.” What followed was a Lockean account 
of how reason and differences in ability produced the 
natural right to property and the necessity for limit- 
ed republican government. With prosperity and pop- 
ulation growth, these ideas resonated with Ameri- 
cans who took umbrage at any claim that disparaged 
their status in the empire. 


Ironically, in the southern colonies it was pre- 
cisely the concern with domestic issues of status that 
prompted similar philosophical and political develop- 
ments. If gentlemen planters were reluctant to sub- 
merge their status within their own society, they 
were especially reluctant to assume a position of in- 
feriority with respect to their British counterparts in 
the empire. When British policy changed with the 
need for revenue, these status-conscious southern 
leaders asked why they did not have the same rights 
as all Englishmen to consent to the taxation of their 
properties. Richard Bland of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses articulated this point early in 1766: “These 
Acts which imposed severer Restrictions upon the 
Trade of the Colonies than were imposed upon the 
Trade of England, deprived the Colonies . . . of the 
Privileges of English Subjects, and constituted an un- 
natural Difference between Men under the same Alle- 
giance, born equally free, and entitled to the same 
civil Rights.” 


Whether originally conceived of as equality be- 
fore God, the equality of all believers, or the equality 
of freeborn aristocrats, the concept of equality came 
to mean equal legal and political status with the in- 
habitants of the mother country. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, the colonists would no longer 
tolerate being the “subjects of subjects.” 


As resistance to British colonial policy intensi- 
fied, the assertion of equal status was replaced by a 
more universal claim to their equal natural rights, or 
rights given by God or nature to all humanity. With 
the decision to declare for independence, Thomas Jef- 
ferson penned perhaps the most famous statement 
on equality along these lines in the American Decla- 
ration of Independence: “We hold these Truths to be 
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self-evident, that all Men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness.” 


EQUALITY OF CONDITION 

Few sentences have been the source of so much de- 
bate. Is the statement simply about rights, or is it a 
basic assertion about the social conditions necessary 
for “happiness”? Does it describe, or does it also pre- 
scribe, the form equality ought to take in the new 
nation? Some writers have attempted to find a case 
for material equality, or equality of condition, dur- 
ing the Revolution and founding periods, and this 
has produced some interesting evidence. 


For one, the culture of deference stemming from 
medieval views on status was irrevocably under- 
mined. The urban artisan and working classes dis- 
carded much of their reserve with respect to their 
supposed social superiors. In cities like Boston and 
Philadelphia, often to the consternation of the higher 
sorts, artisans and day laborers were suffused with 
a spirit of republican equality that encouraged a 
more outspoken and participatory attitude. Yet the 
general sense was not so much in favor of material 
equality as a celebration of social freedom—the free- 
dom to take pride in oneself regardless of occupation 
or wealth. 


Others have detected a celebration of rough ma- 
terial equality considered to be especially conducive 
to a republic. Thus we find a statement by the minis- 
ter Enos Hitchcock of Providence in 1793: “This soil 
is distributed in such portions amongst the inhabi- 
tants, and holden by such tenure, as afford the great- 
est security to the continuation of free government.” 
In the absence of vast aristocratic fortunes, Ameri- 
cans need not fear domination by any particular 
group. Such fortunes, it was believed, gave means to 
bribe legislators and control government, but a 
rough equality of condition would avoid that un- 
happy prospect. Yet Hitchcock stopped short of pre- 
scribing anything other than equal laws. It was 
enough that in America 

property is rendered secure, by the equality of law 
to all; and every man, being master of the fruits of 
his own labour, enjoys the right of property—no 
arbitrary imposition of taxes or of tythes, no lordly 
exactions of rents, chill the heart of industry, nor 
repress the cultivators exertions—no mercantile 
corporations, with exclusive rights, damp the ar- 
dent spirit of enterprise. 

Jefferson’s experience with the profound pover- 
ty evident in France caused him to question whether 
liberty and large disparities in property ownership 
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are compatible. In 1785 Jefferson noted the poverty 
of the French lower classes and monopolization of 
land by the aristocracy—lands left “undisturbed 
only for the sake of game.” He was “conscious that 
an equal division of property is impracticable, but the 
consequences of this enormous inequality” led him 
to conclude that legislators could not “invent too 
many devices for subdividing property, only taking 
care to let their subdivisions go hand in hand with 
the natural affections of the human mind.” By “nat- 
ural affections,” he believed it would be sufficient in 
most cases to eliminate laws that required all land to 
go to the eldest son. But “whenever there are in any 
country uncultivated lands and unemployed poor, it 
is clear that the laws of property have been so far ex- 
tended as to violate natural right.” That was not the 
case in America, but in France, as he noted in the Au- 
tobiography, he saw “the monstrous abuses of power 
under which this people were ground to powder.” 
Such circumstances might require redistribution. 
This was not advocating material equality per se. It 
merely meant lessening that inequality that left 
some near starvation. Thus in his Second Inaugural 
Address in 1805, Jefferson could still congratulate 
America for the “equality of rights maintained, and 
that state of property, equal or unequal, which re- 
sults to every man from his own industry or that of 
his fathers.” 


As with Jefferson and Hitchcock, most Ameri- 
cans of this period considered a rough material 
equality as desirable but not a main objective. The 
idea made sense only in relation to liberty. Individu- 
als were to be free to pursue opportunities and reap 
the consequences. A rough equality of property was 
a happy accident of the equal application of law, but 
it was not to be a hindrance to the equal right to pur- 
sue opportunities and acquire the rewards of indus- 
try. 

Freedom from artificial restrictions came to be 
the dominant conception of equality in economic 
matters after the Revolution, but profound social 
tensions were revealed as ideals conflicted with lived 
experience. Few embodied that tension more than 
Jefferson. The idea of equal freedom was rarely ex- 
tended beyond white male adults. The most egre- 
gious inconsistency was the institution of slavery. 
Jefferson’s conceptual struggle was indicative of a 
wider societal ambivalence. 


EQUALITY FOR WHOM? 

Jefferson’s eloquence in defense of equal rights 
makes the fact of his ownership of slaves particularly 
jarring. The thinking of many of his contemporaries 
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tended toward a justification of the “peculiar institu- 
tion” by various theories of racial inequality. Rather 
than ignore the obvious conflict between the claim of 
equal rights and the existence of slavery, Jefferson 
wrestled with both, and this struggle has highlighted 
the inconsistencies in his life and thought. He would 
move for emancipation, but only if followed by colo- 
nization or deportation back to Africa. He would as- 
sert that the “unfortunate difference of colour, and 
perhaps of faculty, is a powerful obstacle to the 
emancipation of these people,” but later contend that 
“no person living wishes more sincerely than I do, to 
see a complete refutation of the doubts I have myself 
entertained and expressed on the grade of under- 
standing allotted to them by nature, and to find that 
in this respect they are on a par with ourselves.” 


Equally problematic was the legal and political 
position of women. Accepted as equal intellectually, 
women were considered emotionally and physically 
unsuited to political life and public leadership. The 
Revolution was a political act, and even the most ar- 
dent of male liberal Patriots, or “Whigs” as they 
called themselves, could not conceive of women as 
having a political character or role. Yet during the 
Revolution women were depended on for providing 
food, shelter, and funds, and even for military intelli- 
gence. Equality was not so much the issue, but the 
role and status of women was steadily reconceived. 
The idea of republican motherhood was a first step 
in recognizing a political place for women in the fam- 
ily. Mothers were enjoined to impart republican val- 
ues of independence, loyalty, thrift, and industry to 
their children. 


Writing to John Adams on 31 March 1776, Abi- 
gail Adams famously asked him to “remember the 
ladies.” She hoped he and the other representatives in 
Congress would “be more generous and favourable 
to [women] than your ancestors. Do not put such 
unlimited power into the hands of the Husbands. Re- 
member all men would be tyrants if they could.” Yet 
her call was only for an improvement in legal status 
or a lessening of inequality. “Regard us then,” she 
continued, “as Beings placed by providence under 
your protection and in imitation of the Supreem [sic] 
Being make use of that power only for our happi- 
ness.” John Adams responded with the observation 
that the move to independence had “loosened the 
bands of Government every where.” Everywhere, 
people seemed to be agitating for their rights; Abi- 
gail’s was but “the first Intimation that another Tribe 
more numerous and powerful than all the rest were 
grown discontented.” 
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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN CIVIL SOCIETY 

John Adams’s reply was prophetic for society as a 
whole. With independence and the establishment of 
the U.S. Constitution, American civil society saw a 
whirlwind of political and social organizing for all 
sorts of causes. 


The first political contests of the early Republic 
gave rise to the first two-party system, with the 
more democratically oriented Republicans under 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison squaring off 
against the more conservative Federalist Party of Al- 
exander Hamilton and John Adams. These were 
great social events at the local level and stirred the po- 
litical consciousness of a whole generation of Ameri- 
cans. Combined with a dynamic economy, the years 
following the heated election of Jefferson to the pres- 
idency in 1800 saw tremendous movements of peo- 
ple both geographically and across social strata. Indi- 
viduals became far more mobile socially, some 
moving up the socioeconomic ladder, while the rela- 
tive status of established ranks was diminished. That 
dynamism contributed to the further erosion of ear- 
lier deferential social norms. How Americans 
thought of equality was given new expression in 
American religious, economic, and political life. 


The Second Great Awakening, beginning in the 
1790s and lasting until the Civil War, was a period 
of increased religious enthusiasm and organization. 
Like the first Awakening in the 1740s, the trend fa- 
vored popular charismatic and “low” church forms 
of devotion, with emphasis on revivals and evange- 
lism. These movements drew from the older wells of 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist faiths but were 
less hierarchical. The spirit of renewal unleashed a 
powerful desire to reform not only the individual, 
but society. From these sources sprang the temper- 
ance movement, the antislavery movement, educa- 
tion reform, and the movements for women’s suf- 
frage. The ideals of the Revolution were reexamined 
with an eye toward perfecting American equality in 
faith, in law, and in representation. Although the 
roots of the reform societies can be found in this peri- 
od, their most important influence would not be real- 
ized until after 1830. 


For many born after 1776, consistency with the 
Declaration became paramount as a means of dem- 
onstrating their worthiness of their Revolutionary 
and republican inheritance. The period saw a visceral 
reaction against unearned status that severely crip- 
pled the Federalist Party in all but a few New England 
states, ushering in the so-called Era of Good Feelings 
(1820s), a time when the predominant party was 
Jefferson’s Democratic Republicans. Even in busi- 
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ness, entrepreneurs exulted in the equal rights of all 
individuals to pursue opportunities and for the com- 
mon man to make good for himself and his family. 


Equality in America was a complex blending of 
the equality of all believers, equality before God, 
equality in rights both natural and legal, and the 
lessening of the arbitrary distinctions of aristocracy. 
It was the working out of these ideals that eventually 
produced the great reform movements of the nine- 
teenth century. 


See also Adams, John; American Character and 
Identity; Antislavery; Class: Overview; 
Democratic Republicans; Democratization; 
Education: Overview; Election of 1800; 
Era of Good Feeling; European Influences: 
Enlightenment Thought; Federalist Party; 
Gender: Ideas of Womanhood; Hamilton, 
Alexander; Happiness; Jefferson, Thomas; 
Quakers; Religion: The Founders and 
Religion; Revivals and Revivalism; 
Temperance and Temperance Movement; 
Wealth Distribution; Women: Rights. 
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ERA OF GOOD FEELING The Era of Good Feel- 
ing generally refers to the period in American history 
between 1815 and 1825, particularly to the two ad- 
ministrations of President James Monroe (1817- 
1825). The term originated in an article in the Boston 
Columbian Centinel published on 12 July 1817. The 
newspaper used the term to refer to the general mood 
of the country immediately after the War of 1812 
(1812-1815), which was nationalistic, harmonious, 
and prosperous. Historians’ use of the term for 
American history between 1815 and 1825 is, how- 
ever, somewhat misleading, because the entire period 
cannot be considered an era of “good feeling.” 


The period indeed started on positive notes. 
When the war ended in January 1815 with victory 
at the Battle of New Orleans, the American people be- 
came strongly nationalistic. Albert Gallatin, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from 1801 to 1813, commented 
that “the war has renewed and reinstated the nation- 
al feelings and character which the Revolution has 
given, and which were daily lessened.” The height- 
ened nationalism resulted in one-party rule at the 
national level by the Republican Party, which had led 
the war efforts. The political dominance of the Re- 
publicans culminated in the presidential election of 
1820, when Republican candidate Monroe received 
all electoral college votes except one. 


The political monopoly of the Republican Party 
also owed much to the postwar economic prosperity 
of the United States. European demand for American 
cotton and foodstuffs remained high between 1815 
and 1818, and American farmers and planters ex- 
panded their acreages by purchasing more land. But 
the positive political and economic environments fol- 
lowing the War of 1812 turned to ones of discontent 
and dissension after 1819. 


One cause of this transition to discontent was the 
economic difficulties resulting from the Panic of 
1819, which lasted until 1823. European demands 
for American cotton and other agricultural products 
declined from late 1818, leading to a severe depres- 
sion in the American economy. 

At almost the same time that the Panic of 1819 


hurt the nation’s economy, a political crisis shook 
the United States. In 1819, the House of Representa- 
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tives began debating a bill to admit the Missouri Ter- 
ritory to the United States as a state. The southern 
states supported the territory’s application, while 
northern states opposed its admission as a slave 
state. Eventually, in March 1820, Speaker of the 
House Henry Clay engineered the Missouri Compro- 
mise: Congress admitted Missouri as a slave state 
while admitting Maine, theretofore a part of Massa- 
chusetts, as a free state. In addition, the agreement 
declared that the remainder of the Louisiana Territo- 
ry above the 36°30' parallel—the southern boundary 
of Missouri—was to be free of slavery. Thus, it was 
the Missouri Crisis that started the sectionalization 
of national politics based on the slavery issue. 


Although the domestic political situation became 
volatile, the United States achieved an important dip- 
lomatic success with President Monroe’s issue in De- 
cember 1823 of the Monroe Doctrine, which declared 
the Western Hemisphere would in the future be free 
of European interference. Britain supported the Doc- 
trine for its own purposes, which ultimately made 
it succeed. 


Close to the end of Monroe’s administration, the 
Republican Party became fractured into personality- 
driven factions. In the presidential election of 1824, 
five Republican candidates—William H. Crawford of 
Georgia, John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, and Andrew Jackson of Tennessee—vied 
for the presidency. The election ended with the victo- 
ry of Adams. 


Thus, the Era of Good Feeling started on positive 
notes of heightened national feelings, domestic politi- 
cal stability, and economic prosperity. In time, how- 
ever, the Panic of 1819 ended the postwar prosperity, 
the Missouri Crisis sectionalized national politics, 
and domestic political stability based on one-party 
rule ended in 1824. 


See also Democratic Republicans; Election of 
1824; Missouri Compromise; Monroe 
Doctrine; Panic of 1819. 
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Waterloo Inn. In 1817 James Monroe, who served as president during the “Era of Good Feeling,” embarked on a tour 
of the northern United States. Early in the tour Monroe's party stopped at the Waterloo Inn, a popular watering hole along 
the route between Baltimore and Washington, D.C., shown here in a 1827 lithograph by F. F. DeRoos and T. M. Baynes. 
PICTURE HISTORY. 


ERIE CANAL The Erie Canal was the greatest 
American engineering project of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, though it was completed only a 
quarter of the way through it.It was the single most 
important factor in the emergence of New York as 
the “Empire State” and New York City as the eco- 
nomic center of the new nation. The canal sent set- 
tlers and manufactured goods through New York to 
the frontier and funneled grain, salt, lumber, and 
other raw materials to New York City for sale to the 
nation and the world. The canal cut the cost of 
freight transportation through its territory by up to 
90 percent and reduced delivery times from uncer- 
tain weeks to scheduled days. By channeling over- 
land through western New York, the canal bypassed 
traditional trade routes centered on Lake Ontario, 
limiting Canada’s share of economic growth. By 
reaching westward before the American southern 
states, especially Virginia, which had tried for dec- 
ades to canalize the Potomac, New York’s canal deliv- 
ered national economic dominance to the North. As 
the first human-made artery communicating with 
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the continental interior, the canal provided an early 
bond of national unity, soon strengthened by other 
canals, railroads, and eventually highways. The Erie 
Canal began the process of both tying the nation to- 
gether and dividing it: the canal helped establish a na- 
tional free-market industrial economy, but its locus 
in New York sowed division between the slave-based 
agrarian economy of the South and the rest of the 
country that eventually helped undermine the 
Union. 


ARTIFICIAL RIVER 

For all its impact, the original canal—begun in 1817 
and completed in 1825—was a remarkably slender 
waterway. Stretching 363 miles from the Hudson 
River north of Albany to Lake Erie at the nascent vil- 
lage of Buffalo, the canal was just forty feet wide on 
its surface, narrowing to twenty-eight feet at a four- 
foot depth: it was a small prism of water dug across 
the breadth of New York. The path of the canal fol- 
lowed the lay of the land as much as possible to 
maintain levels and minimize expensive, traffic- 
slowing lockage. Long levels from Utica to what be- 
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DEWITT CLINTON 


In popular imagination, DeWitt Clinton (1769-1828) cre- 
ated the Erie Canal. In fact, the plan for a canal linking 
the Hudson River with Lake Erie originated in 1807 with 
Jesse Hawley’s newspaper essays. The following year, 
state-appointed surveyor and future Erie engineer 
James Geddes determined that the canal was feasible. 
Clinton had little if any interest in the project or canals 
generally until 1810, when fellow state senator Jonas 
Platt sought Clinton's influential support for a bill to con- 
duct detailed surveys. To his credit, the once and future 
New York City mayor and future governor then seized 
on the canal as a means of ascendancy for the state and 
himself. Clinton served on the state canal commission 
from its creation in 1810 until his removal from its lead- 
ership in 1824, an unpopular maneuver by political oppo- 
nents that prompted his reelection later that year as 
governor, holding the office until his death. During his 
first six years on the commission, Clinton emerged as 
the canal’s most effective advocate, neutralizing the 
negative influence of commission head Gouverneur 
Morris, who until his death in 1816 clung to the imprac- 


came Syracuse (seventy miles) and from the village 
of Rochester to what became Lockport (sixty-five 
miles) comprised over one-third of the canal’s length 
and were the two longest canal levels in the world. 
Topography and water supply required the con- 
struction of eighty-three hand-operated locks, each 
90 by 15 feet. Lake Erie is 572 feet above the Hudson 
but sag between Syracuse and Rochester required 
seven of the locks to lower the line, making a total 
of nearly 700 feet in elevation changes. Over four 
hundred feet of ascent occurred in the first one hun- 
dred miles of canal up the Mohawk River valley from 
the Hudson, requiring fifty-three locks; half of these 
were needed in the first thirty miles to Schenectady. 
The most challenging lockwork was located near the 
western end of the canal, where a double flight of five 
locks surmounted a forested, sixty-six-foot rock 
ridge at Lockport. Eighteen major aqueducts and sev- 
eral high embankments carried the canal trough over 
substantial rivers and valleys. To navigate the new 
waterway, boats sixty feet long and seven feet wide 
were designed to carry up to one hundred passengers 
or thirty tons of cargo. Animals were the motive 
force, initially horses but soon sturdier mules that 
towed the boats at four miles per hour. 
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tical notion of a 360-mile inclined plane instead of the 
traditional locks and levels ultimately employed. After 
the War of 1812 suspended canal planning, Clinton’s 
leading role at a public meeting in New York City in 
December 1815 and his authorship of a widely distrib- 
uted memorandum to the legislature set the state on its 
course toward building the canal and placed Clinton in 
his role as its greatest champion. After construction 
began in 1817, Clinton—as commission head (and gov- 
ernor)—guided the project toward completion in a time- 
ly and economical manner unique to engineering proj- 
ects in the new nation. Not standing for reelection as 
governor in 1823 and turned out of the canal commis- 
sion the following year, Clinton presided as governor 
once again for spectacular celebrations of the canal’s 
completion in 1825. Contemptuous of enemies and 
indifferent to allies, Clinton was rarely secure in his polit- 
ical life. As the greatest advocate of the Erie Canal, 
Clinton’s name endures. 


Gerard T. Koeppel 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

For nearly its entire length, the Atlantic coast is sepa- 
rated from the continental interior by the Appala- 
chian Mountains and the Adirondack Mountains. 
The gap between these ranges lies in central New 
York State, where the Mohawk River runs in a west- 
erly direction 125 miles from its mouth at the Hud- 
son River above Albany to Rome. The traditional 
route of water travel into New York’s interior—first 
by fur traders in native canoes and later by diversi- 
fied merchants in increasingly larger paddled and 
poled shallow-draft boats—was up the length of the 
rapids-strewn and flood-prone Mohawk to a portage 
of several miles at what became Rome, then down 
shallow and meandering Wood Creek, across wind- 
swept Oneida Lake, and down the Oneida and treach- 
erous Oswego Rivers to Lake Ontario at Oswego. In- 
terior travel further west was up the Seneca River 
from the Oswego River to Seneca Lake, a hundred 
miles east of Lake Erie. There was no river route to 
Lake Erie; the only water route to Lake Erie and the 
other Great Lakes was from Lake Ontario via a steep 
portage around Niagara Falls, a route barely ex- 
plored and rarely taken before the late 1700s. From 
Lake Ontario there were two major, competing 
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LABORERS 


In popular imagination, gangs of immigrant Irish laborers 
built the Erie Canal. In fact, during the first half of the 
construction period (1817-1821), the overwhelming 
majority of laborers were the families and hands who 
worked the small farms through which the canal line 
passed. The entire middle section of relatively level, dry 
land was contracted for and built (1817-1820) largely by 
these homesteaders, who had emigrated from no fur- 
ther away than New England. The state canal commis- 
sioners overseeing the construction reported proudly in 
1819 that three in four canal laborers were American 
born. Gradually, contracts for multiple of the canal’s hun- 
dreds of short sections were taken up by local and 
regional merchants and associations of contractors, sup- 
pliers, and speculators who needed larger labor crews. 
In the remote western sections, where work began in 
1819, the scattered resident population could not supply 
adequate labor. Nor were area farmers willing to muck 
out or risk sickness in the extensive Montezuma 
swamps. This work increasingly fell to Irish immigrants 
hired right off the boat in New York City who sang their 


routes to market: on the tangle of New York water- 
ways to the Hudson and, often preferably, down the 
St. Lawrence River to Montreal, and eventually the 
Atlantic. 


CONCEPTUALIZATION 

Jesse Hawley (1773-1842) was a pioneering western 
New York grain merchant who went bankrupt try- 
ing to get produce east along crude roads and unim- 
proved waterways. While confined to debtor’s prison 
in Canandaigua in 1807, Hawley wrote a series of 
newspaper essays under the pseudonym “Hercules” 
outlining how and why an Erie-Hudson canal 
should be built. Over the next several years, the Her- 
cules essays circulated among the influential New 
Yorkers who would plan and build the Erie Canal. 
Hawley himself subsequently became a prominent 
citizen of Rochester and Lockport, two among the 
numerous cities created by the canal. 


There were several other early proponents. Gou- 
verneur Morris (1752-1816) may have informally 
suggested a cross-state canal as early as 1777; he 
subsequently led the first state canal commission 
(1810-1816) but induced ridicule for the project by 
insisting it be built on an inclined plane spilling Lake 
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way into American folklore: “We are digging a ditch 
through the mire, Through the mud and the slime and 
the mire, dammit! And the mud is our principal hire; In 
our pants, down our boots, down our necks, dammit!” 
When the deadly work of blasting the canal trough 
through a long rock ridge in western New York was 
done, Irish laborers remained to become prominent set- 
tlers of the canal-made city of Lockport. 


The Irish became the most notable and, for their 
considerable brawling, notorious immigrant group on 
the canal, but preceding them were substantial num- 
bers of skilled and semiskilled Welsh, who often worked 
on the canal’s masonry structures. Regardless of nation- 
al origin, the tens of thousands of unskilled laborers who 
worked on the canal over nine construction seasons 
earned the same low wages: as little as fifty cents for 
day work, or from eight to ten dollars a month including 
room, board, laundry, and whiskey. 


Gerard T. Koeppel 


Erie into the Hudson, instead of with locks and levels 
using local water sources. State assemblyman Josh- 
ua Forman (1777-1848) sponsored an 1808 resolu- 
tion for the first survey that proved the canal possi- 
ble; in 1819 he founded what became Syracuse, the 
canal-made city that shipped salt to the nation. State 
senator Jonas Platt (1769-1834) drafted the 1810 
legislation that created the canal commission; Platt 
sought and won influential support for the bill from 
fellow senator DeWitt Clinton, who had given no 
prior thought to canals. Upon Morris’s death in 
1816, fellow commissioner and future governor 
Clinton emerged as the canal’s greatest and most ef- 
fective proponent, hitching his own destiny to that 
of the canal. 


PLANNING 

The seven-member commission established in 1810 
oversaw several rounds of surveys. It was stifled, 
however, by popular, economic, and technological 
uncertainty and ultimately by the War of 1812, dur- 
ing which the British burned future canal terminus 
Buffalo. 


Interest in the canal revived quickly after the 
war. A public meeting in New York City in late De- 
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Excavation of the Lockport Lock. During construction of the Erie Canal, the most challenging lockwork occurred near 
the western end of the canal, where a double flight of five locks surmounted a forested 66-foot rock ridge at Lockport, 
New York. This illustration from 1825 shows laborers operating manual pulley cranes during excavation at Lockport. ©CoRBIS. 


cember 1815 produced a persuasive memorandum 
by state Republican Party leader Clinton, which was 
circulated throughout the state and brought the 
question of construction before the legislature for the 
first time in 1816. Intense opposition came from 
Lake Ontario interests and regions distant from the 
canal line, especially New York City, whose mer- 
chants feared heavy taxes to support an expensive 
upstate project. Political interests, centered on Clin- 
ton’s emerging Republican rival Martin Van Buren, 
feared that Clinton, narrowly defeated for the presi- 
dency in 1812 while running as a Federalist, was 
using the canal for personal political gain. Others 
questioned whether country surveyors with no en- 
gineering education or experience could build a canal 
more than ten times longer than the nation’s only 
other significant canal. The twenty-seven-mile Mid- 
dlesex Canal in Massachusetts was notorious for 
staggering construction costs and delays and finan- 
cial strain on its prominent private investors. 


Clinton settled for another round of surveys but 
claimed leadership of a new five-man canal commis- 
sion stacked with supporters. They included Joseph 
Ellicott (1760-1826), influential agent for the Hol- 
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land Land Company, which owned 3.3 million most- 
ly vacant acres of westernmost New York that the 
canal would profitably settle. 


By 1817 popular imagination had overwhelmed 
political opposition sufficiently so that the legislature 
approved construction of the middle section of what 
the commissioners estimated to be a $5 million proj- 
ect, by far the most expensive engineering project in 
the nation’s history. Heeding its merchants’ fears, 
none of the thirty New York City—area legislators 
voted in favor. 


New York State moved ahead without any feder- 
al support. In 1809 President Thomas Jefferson 
called New York’s project “madness,” clinging to 
false hope that his own Virginia would be the first to 
reach the interior by canalizing the Potomac. On the 
final day of his presidency in 1817, Jefferson’s suc- 
cessor and fellow Virginian, James Madison, vetoed 
a bill that would have provided federal money to 
canal projects like New York’s. Madison’s veto, on 
the grounds that Congress had no express constitu- 
tional authority to fund canals, came as New York’s 
legislature was debating its canal bill; contrary to 


to 
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What Madison might have wished, his veto helped 
unify opinion in New York behind the project. 


A sophisticated canal fund, administered by a fi- 
nancial board separate from the canal commission 
that oversaw construction, featured state bonds, du- 
ties on auction and salt sales, taxes on steamboat 
passengers, and tolls. By 1833 total tolls surpassed 
the eventual construction cost of $7 million; when 
tolls were abolished fifty years later, the canal had 
earned a profit of over $40 million. 


CONSTRUCTION 

The canal was constructed in three sections for engi- 
neering, financial, and political reasons. The commis- 
sioners initially sought approval in 1817 only to 
build the ninety-six-mile middle section, from Utica 
on the Mohawk River to Montezuma on the Seneca 
River, calculating that the legislature would be more 
willing to approve a limited objective and that quick 
progress on one section would win popular support 
and legislative approval for completion of the entire 
project. The middle section featured the fewest eleva- 
tion changes (only nine locks) and no significant en- 
gineering challenges, and ran through country that 
was settled enough to provide local labor. The cere- 
monial first shovelful of dirt was turned near Rome 
on Independence Day 1817, and the section was 
completed and open for travel by October 1820. 


The middle section established the pattern for fu- 
ture construction. The work was bid out in segments 
of generally less than one mile. The winning bidder, 
especially in the early years, was often the farmer 
whose land would be bisected by the canal; the labor- 
ers were his sons and farmhands. In later years, espe- 
cially in the unsettled western region of the state, 
bidders took up multiple contracts and hired immi- 
grant labor gangs to do the hardest and most danger- 
ous work: mucking out malarial swamps that dis- 
abled many hundreds of workers and_ blasting 
through rock that killed or maimed dozens. 


Most of the work was basic manual labor with 
axes and shovels, digging a ditch along a line laid out 
by country surveyors and assistants training them- 
selves as practical engineers. Benjamin Wright 
(1770-1842) was a county judge and surveyor in 
Rome when he conducted some of the early canal 
surveys; named Erie chief engineer in 1817, Wright 
subsequently was involved in canal and railroad 
projects from Canada to Cuba and is regarded at the 
turn of the twenty-first century as the “Father of 
American Civil Engineering.” Erie principal engineer 
James Geddes (1763-1838) was a pioneer salt manu- 
facturer in the area that became Syracuse when he 
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conducted the initial Erie survey in 1808, using a lev- 
eling instrument for only his second time; he later 
engineered canals for Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the 
federal government. Nathan Roberts (1776-1852), 
an itinerant math teacher when Wright hired him, 
designed the Lockport locks and later served as Erie 
chief during the canal enlargement begun in the 
1830s. Among the notable young graduates of the 
so-called Erie School of Engineering were John Jervis 
(1795-1885) and Canvass White (1790-1834). 
Rome farm boy Jervis rose from Erie axeman chop- 
ping down trees for a survey crew to become 
Wright's successor as chief engineer and to be count- 
ed among the country’s most innovative canal and 
railroad engineers. A grandson of the first white set- 
tler on the Upper Mohawk, White started as a 
Wright assistant and later developed and patented 
the hydraulic cement that made the Erie and subse- 
quent canals watertight; his engineering career ri- 
valed Jervis’s but was cut short by ill health. 


Innovations multiplied along the Erie line, often 
created by the contractors themselves to maximize 
efficiency and improve what were often slender prof- 
it margins. Large trees were toppled by a cable at- 
tached high on the trunk and winched by a hand- 
cranked endless screw. Stumps were pulled by a cable 
on a huge overhead wheel turned by a harnessed 
team of oxen. Rome contractor Jeremiah Brainard 
developed a rounded-basin wheelbarrow that was 
lighter, sturdier, and easier to unload than the centu- 
ries-old box-shaped barrow. 


When the middle section appeared headed to suc- 
cessful completion in 1819, the legislature approved 
construction of the eastern and western sections. The 
109-mile eastern section, with its dozens of locks, 
was completed in 1823, ending nearly two centuries 
of frustrating navigation on the Mohawk River, 
which was consigned to supplying water for the 
canal built along its banks. The 158-mile western 
section featured a spectacular embankment spanning 
the Irondequoit Valley east of Rochester, a landmark 
bridge across the Genesee River, and the Lockport 
locks. The western section was completed in 1825 
after a bitter struggle between Buffalo and neighbor- 
ing Black Rock to be the canal’s western terminus. 
Black Rock lost and within thirty years was annexed 
into Buffalo, which the canal rapidly made into the 
state’s second-largest city. Beginning in late October 
1825 DeWitt Clinton, once again governor, presided 
over grandiose, canal-length celebrations, culminat- 
ing in New York City, which already was gaining 
fortune and fame from the canal it had opposed. 
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LEGACY 

The Erie Canal launched the nation’s canal era, which 
peaked in 1860, when over 4,200 miles of mainline 
and lateral canals linked the nation’s natural water- 
ways as far west as Illinois. The Erie’s success also in- 
duced a canal mania that spawned numerous ill- 
conceived canal projects; the Panic of 1837 and the 
subsequent national depression was caused in part 
by a bust in canal stock, the country’s first technolo- 
gy bubble. 


The original canal was enlarged to seventy feet 
wide and seven feet deep between 1836 and 1862, but 
by the late 1800s railroads had dramatically reduced 
mule-pulled boat traffic. The enlarged canal was re- 
placed entirely by a twelve-foot-deep canal, built 
from 1905 to 1918 and designed for motorized 
barges; in the early twenty-first century, traffic was 
primarily recreational boaters. 


See also New York City; New York State; 
Transportation: Canals and Waterways. 
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EROTICA The vast majority of erotica that circu- 
lated in the United States between 1750 and 1830 
was of European provenance. According to the schol- 
ar Peter Wagner, a large number of erotic books, in- 
cluding classics by Ovid and Boccaccio, English erotic 
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EROTICA 


poetry and fiction, and French libertine novels, could 
be found in the libraries of many eighteenth-century 
American gentlemen. During the French Revolution, 
readers in the new Republic became especially inter- 
ested in the memoirs and other licentious writing of 
the French philosophes. 


Certainly one of the most popular works of erot- 
ica in America during this period was John Cleland’s 
fictional classic, Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure, or 
Fanny Hill. First published in two volumes in London 
between 1748 and 1749, Cleland’s work consisted of 
two long letters recounting the life of a country girl 
forced by the death of her parents to move to the city 
and become a prostitute. Fanny’s epistolary confes- 
sions described a wide range of sexual activities in ex- 
plicit detail, including lesbianism, cross-dressing, 
flagellation, orgies, and public sex. 


American printers showed an early interest in 
the Memoirs. In 1786 Worcester printer Isaiah Thom- 
as Sr. wrote to an English bookseller seeking to buy 
acopy, probably with the intention of publishing his 
own edition. By the second decade of the nineteenth 
century, substantial numbers of the book were sold 
in rural bookstores and by itinerant peddlers in New 
England. In 1817 the final inventory of New Hamp- 
shire bookseller Anson Whipple, an affiliate of the 
Thomas firm, revealed 293 copies of the book in 
stock. Evidence from prosecution records in 1824 es- 
tablishes that the Memoirs were also sold in New 
York City, though in an expensive imported edition 
accessible only to the wealthy. 


Other genres of European writing, including an- 
timasturbation literature, sex manuals, and tran- 
scripts of adultery trials relating the sexual scandals 
of the aristocracy, probably provided erotic content 
for American readers. The quasi-pornographic anti- 
masturbation tract, Onania, or, The Heinous Sin of 
Self-Pollution, and All Its Frightful Consequences in 
Both Sexes, Considered, first published in England in 
1708, was frequently reprinted in the colonies. Im- 
ported copies of Aristotle’s Master-Piece, a collection 
of folklore about sex that first appeared in English in 
1684 and contained extensive descriptions of female 
anatomy and reproduction, also circulated widely. 
As early as 1744, Northampton minister Jonathan 
Edwards initiated a church inquiry into the “lascivi- 
ous expressions” of certain young men who had read 
the Master-Piece and had taunted local women with 
their newly acquired “unclean” knowledge. Between 
1766 and 1831, American printers also published 
thirty-two native editions of the Master-Piece. 


American authorship of erotica was evidently 
scarce before the mid-nineteenth century, when a 
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domestic pornography industry began to emerge. 
Before then, fans of bawdy literature like William 
Byrd II and Benjamin Franklin wrote occasional rib- 
aldry, such as Franklin’s “Letter of Advice to a Young 
Man on Choosing a Mistress” (1745). Quasi-medical 
works on sexual subjects may also have served as a 
form of homegrown erotica, such as a book pub- 
lished anonymously in Virginia in 1787, A Treatise 
on Gonorrhoea. By a Surgeon of Norfolk, Virginia. 


In the early Republic the sale of erotic works only 
infrequently triggered criminal charges. The doctri- 
nal basis for such prosecutions was the English com- 
mon law of obscene libel, which the King’s Bench 
adopted in 1727. In the first published American ob- 
scenity case, Commonwealth v. Sharpless (1815), 
Pennsylvania authorities indicted six men for charg- 
ing a fee to see a lewd painting “representing a man 
in an obscene, impudent, and indecent posture with 
a woman.” In upholding their convictions on appeal, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania embraced the re- 
ception of English common-law prohibitions against 
obscene speech. In Commonwealth v. Holmes (1821), 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts set a 
further precedent in support of sexual censorship by 
upholding the conviction of printer Peter Holmes for 
selling an illustrated copy of Memoirs of a Woman of 
Pleasure. The same year, Vermont enacted the first 
state statute banning the publication or sale of “ob- 
scene” pictures and books. 


See also Sexuality. 
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EUROPEAN INFLUENCES 


This entry consists of four separate articles: Enlight- 
enment Thought, The French Revolution, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and Napoleon and Napoleonic Rule. 
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Enlightenment Thought 


The Enlightenment was an intellectual movement in 
eighteenth-century Europe that influenced the 
American Revolution and helped shape American po- 
litical institutions. Enlightenment authors addressed 
religion, politics, and economics and were diverse in 
their writings and nationalities. The Frenchman Vol- 
taire wrote literature and advocated religious and po- 
litical liberty in his Philosophical Letters (1734). The 
Scotsman David Hume wrote history and encour- 
aged political and commercial liberty in his Essays: 
Moral, Political, and Literary (1753). The Englishman 
Richard Price wrote moral philosophy and the politi- 
cal essays Two Tracts on Civil Liberty (1778). 


SCIENCE AND NATURAL LAWS 

Although diverse, Enlightened writers shared a scien- 
tific outlook that influenced the development of 
American political institutions. Enlightened authors 
applied the scientific methods of observation and ex- 
perimentation to study human beings and their so- 
cial activities. Although not widely employed until 
after 1730, this scientific method of social thought 
developed from the scientific revolution of the 1600s. 
During the seventeenth century, scientists such as 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727) argued that the physical 
universe was orderly because it functioned according 
to natural laws. Newton maintained that through 
observation and experimentation, scientists could 
discover these natural laws that governed the physi- 
cal world. In the 1700s, Enlightened thinkers applied 
these scientific ways of thinking to the study of 
human nature and human society. They used the 
scientific method of observation to study human na- 
ture and called this study the “science of man.” They 
believed their scientific studies would reveal natural 
laws of human behavior that governed social activi- 
ties such as religion, economics, and politics. They 
referred to the study of these natural laws as the “sci- 
ence of politics.” 


One such natural law was self-preservation. En- 
lightenment writers believed that the pursuit of self- 
preservation was ingrained in human nature. The 
Englishman John Locke (1632-1704) maintained 
that the law of self-preservation also included liberty 
and property. He argued that individuals possess 
natural liberty to pursue their own preservation, and 
he maintained that individuals use liberty to acquire 
property as the material means of preservation. Be- 
cause these means of preservation—liberty and prop- 
erty—were grounded in human nature, Locke identi- 
fied them as rights of human nature. He called them 
“natural rights.” Locke defined the purpose of gov- 
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ernment as the protection of these rights of life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of property. Locke’s influence 
was evident in the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which defined the purpose of government as 
the protection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 


MONTESQUIEU 

Locke’s ideas were only part of the Enlightenment 
that influenced American politics. Two other impor- 
tant groups of Enlightenment thinkers were the 
French philosophes and the Scottish common-sense 
philosophers. The most influential French philosophe 
in America was Baron de Montesquieu. In 1748 
Montesquieu published The Spirit of the Laws. There- 
in, he explicitly wrote about the “science of politics.” 
By this he meant the study of how political laws af- 
fected the natural laws of human behavior. Com- 
merce was one example. Montesquieu argued that 
politics could constructively channel the pursuit of 
self-preservation and property by encouraging com- 
merce and promoting the virtues of labor and dili- 
gence that accompanied commerce. 


Montesquieu also emphasized the separation of 
powers. He argued that the natural law of self- 
preservation required protection against, as well as 
encouragement of, government because the powers 
of government could be abused. Such powers could 
threaten personal security through policies of reli- 
gious intolerance or arbitrary taxation. Thus, Mon- 
tesquieu sought to create political institutions that 
governed effectively but were limited in power. He 
suggested separating the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers of government. Each separate power, 
he hoped, would limit the power of the other two. 
American Revolutionary leaders followed Montes- 
quieu’s advice by writing the separation of powers 
into their state and national constitutions. John 
Adams particularly praised the achievement of sepa- 
ration in his Defence of the Constitutions of the United 
States (1787-1788). 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHERS 

Americans understood the separation of powers in 
tandem with the ideas of Scottish philosopher David 
Hume. Hume argued that the pursuit of self- 
preservation often kindled ambition as humans 
sought property and power beyond mere personal 
security. Similar to Montesquieu, Hume viewed am- 
bition as constructive in commerce. Yet Hume feared 
ambition in politics. He maintained that ambitious 
people often formed factions or small groups that 
pursued private interests in politics, not public good. 
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Hume and his American readers sought to limit the 
effects of faction. They viewed the separation of 
powers as achieving this end by ensuring that each 
of the three powers counterbalanced the ambitions 
and factions in the other two. The American Revolu- 
tionary James Madison expressed this view in Feder- 
alist No. 51 (1788). He defended the separation of 
powers in the U.S. Constitution by explaining that 
“ambition must be made to counteract ambition.” 


In addition to Montesquieu and Hume, Ameri- 
cans also read Scottish common-sense philosophers 
such as Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746) and Thomas 
Reid (1710-1796). Hutcheson and Reid argued that 
all human beings possessed a common moral sense 
by which they distinguish virtue from vice. They 
proposed this common moral sense in opposition to 
eighteenth-century skeptics. Skeptics doubted 
whether the scientific study of human nature could 
establish fixed moral rules for human behavior. Hut- 
cheson and Reid insisted that it could. They main- 
tained that the human mind possessed a moral sense 
that naturally approved of virtues such as self-love 
and benevolence and disapproved of corresponding 
vices. Hutcheson explained this moral sense in his 
System of Moral Philosophy (1755) and Reid in his In- 
quiry into the Human Mind, on the Principles of Com- 
mon Sense (1764). 


Many Americans appealed to moral-sense theo- 
ry to establish common moral ground within their 
religiously diverse and tolerant society. Such theory 
became a prominent part of American education and 
law after the Revolution. The president of the College 
of New Jersey (later Princeton University), Samuel 
Stanhope Smith (1751-1819), appealed to moral 
sense in his Lectures on Moral and Political Philosophy 
(1812). Supreme Court Justice Joseph Story (1779- 
1845) made similar appeals to moral sense in his 
Commentaries on the Constitution (1833). Thus, 
moral-sense theory helped Americans combine dif- 
ferent elements of Enlightenment thought into a co- 
herent social philosophy. With it, Americans bal- 
anced ambition in commerce and politics with 
agreed-upon social virtues in education, culture, and 
law. 


See also Federalist Papers; Philosophy; Politics: 
Political Thought. 
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The French Revolution 


Between 1789 and 1792, the French Revolution 
seemed like the natural successor to the American 
Revolution. When news arrived that the French Na- 
tional Assembly had declared, on 26 August 1789, 
“Men are born and remain free and equal in rights,” 
Americans offered celebratory toasts, wrote senti- 
mental poems, and congratulated themselves on 
having inspired a global movement for liberty. Polite 
praise for the French continued through the winter 
of 1791-1792, when Americans learned that the 
French had established a constitutional monarchy. A 
select number of Americans, like Vice President John 
Adams, denounced the French Revolution from the 
beginning. In Adams’s mind, the French Revolution 
was a dangerous utopian experiment. But in general 
Americans applauded the French and their attempts 
to secure revolutionary liberty and equality. 


THE RADICALIZATION OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


The radicalization of the French Revolution in late 
1792 and early 1793 changed everything, because it 
forced Americans to reconsider the meaning of trans- 
atlantic revolution. In particular, three events—the 
establishment of the French Republic on 22 Septem- 
ber 1792, the execution of King Louis XVI on 21 Jan- 
uary 1793, and the emergence of a British-led Euro- 
pean military alliance united in opposition to 
France—dramatically transformed the environment 
in which Americans interpreted news of the French 
Revolution. Those events altered the terms of debate 
by shifting public attention away from a relatively 
moderate dispute over different versions of constitu- 
tional monarchy and toward a more brutal clash be- 
tween monarchy and democracy. They also spawned 
a series of interconnected developments that directly 
impinged on the lives of common Americans. British 
raids on American maritime vessels disrupted 
commerce and infuriated ship captains and mer- 
chants. French minister Citizen Genet’s attempts to 
recruit Americans as military agents for French- 
commissioned privateers and French-sponsored ex- 
peditions against Spanish Louisiana and Spanish 
Florida incited civic unrest and diplomatic intrigue. 
Violent scuffles between French and British sailors 
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stationed in Charleston, Philadelphia, and New York 
became legal nightmares for municipal officials. All 
the while, political refugees from Britain, Ireland, 
France, and Haiti spilled into American ports, re- 
questing material assistance and demanding a public 
voice. 


By affecting so many areas of American life, the 
radicalization of the French Revolution confronted 
residents of the United States with a number of diffi- 
cult questions. Should the United States support rev- 
olutionary France in its military clash against Great 
Britain and its counterrevolutionary allies? If so, 
how? If a policy of neutrality was the most appropri- 
ate course, what did neutrality mean in practical 
terms? Moreover, did the United States need to insti- 
tute internal reforms to more closely approximate 
the example set by revolutionary France? If so, what 
role should the average citizen play in promoting and 
establishing those reforms? All of these questions re- 
volved around basic concepts—liberty, equality, 
popular sovereignty, and the role of the United States 
in spreading revolution—that had first been raised 
during the American Revolution. But the French Rev- 
olution amplified them and recast them. Whereas the 
United States in 1776 stood alone as a beacon of rev- 
olutionary freedom, from 1793 onward it stood 
alongside a more noticeable and more powerful bea- 
con, France. Determining exactly how the American 
Revolutionary tradition resembled or differed from 
its more influential French revolutionary counter- 
part became a concern of pressing immediacy. 


THE POLARIZATION AND POPULARIZATION OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


The need to define the Revolutionary American re- 
public against France and its archenemy, Britain, di- 
vided the American populace and served as the cata- 
lyst for a decade of vicious political conflict. 
Democratic Republicans, led by Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison, campaigned to reassert or ex- 
tend the social and political reforms of the American 
Revolution. They also argued that the United States 
should do what it could—short of war—to assist 
Revolutionary France in its military clash with the 
British-led European military alliance. Federalists, led 
by Alexander Hamilton, derided the egalitarian ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution and viewed the public 
fervor associated with it as a portent of social disor- 
der. They simultaneously sought to curtail Ameri- 
can involvement in French military affairs, even if it 
meant closer cooperation with Great Britain. 


The political clash between Democratic Republi- 
cans and Federalists in the 1790s was the most heat- 
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ed internal dispute in the United States before the 
American Civil War. Friendships broke apart, fist- 
fights erupted in government halls, newspaper writ- 
ers spewed forth invective, and talk of civil war and 
anarchy pervaded public arenas. Passions were so in- 
tense that zealots on both sides advocated partisan 
organization, even though many educated individu- 
als at the time considered political parties illegitimate 
and dangerous. Advocacy of partisanship, in turn, 
sparked an amazingly high degree of popular partici- 
pation in national politics; voter participation rates 
in many areas surged, and common citizens ran for 
political office with a surprising degree of boldness 
and success. 


Popular political activity was generally more no- 
ticeable and aggressive among those who steadfastly 
supported the French Revolution. Thousands of indi- 
viduals participated in large parades and elaborate 
“civic festivals” celebrating French military victories 
and revolutionary anniversaries. Members of Demo- 
cratic Republican societies wrote resolutions, offered 
toasts, and agitated for political reform. A person 
could make a public political statement simply by 
donning a cockade (a ribbon worn on a hat or shirt) 
as a badge of party loyalty. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF POPULAR POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 


Pro-French Revolution zealots took part in popular 
political activity for a variety of reasons. Some were 
inspired by the abstract ideological claims of the 
French Revolution and the chance to repay France for 
assistance during the American Revolution. Others, 
remembering British atrocities during the American 
Revolutionary War, viewed the current Anglo- 
French struggle as an opportunity to humble Great 
Britain. African Americans considered the French 
Revolution—and the slave rebellion on Haiti associat- 
ed with it—as an opportunity to push for emancipa- 
tion or revolutionary rebellion. Local activists and 
artisans, meanwhile, frequently used French revolu- 
tionary rhetoric to agitate for a number of goals: to 
destroy vestiges of social hierarchy and political priv- 
ilege, to exact revenge against resented elites, and to 
stake their claim to a prominent role in the American 
political system. 


No matter the individual reasons, what is strik- 
ing in the hullabaloo over the French Revolution is 
the degree of persistence with which many Ameri- 
cans promoted the French cause. It is tempting to 
think that the horrors of the French revolution’s 
Reign of Terror—mass executions on the guillotine, 
arbitrary trials, and the centralization of power in 
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the Committee of Public Safety—uniformly alienated 
Americans, but that is not the case. Many residents 
of the United States expended a good deal of energy 
justifying the excesses of the French Revolution. The 
scale and rigidity of the Old Regime in France, they 
argued, necessitated a tumultuous and violent revo- 
lution. In addition, Great Britain—revolutionary 
France’s current enemy—had a long history of 
crimes against its own citizens and others’, so any 
criticism of political practices should begin with 
Americans’ former antagonist. Accounts of French 
revolutionary crimes, furthermore, could not al- 
ways be trusted because Americans received much of 
their news through British sources, and many 
Americans believed—indeed, were certain—that Brit- 
ish writers were generally untrustworthy, especially 
when it came to descriptions of the French. Some 
Americans not only justified French revolutionary 
horrors, they also appropriated the rhetoric of vio- 
lence to intimidate opponents and rally supporters. 
Toasts to “the guillotine” were not uncommon, and 
a pamphlet circulating in Philadelphia reveled in the 
possibility of President George Washington’s execu- 
tion by guillotine. 


The fervor and stubbornness of American enthu- 
siasm for the French Revolution indicates that much 
more than politics and ideology was at stake. Indeed, 
support for the French Revolution frequently took 
on religious overtones. Preachers related apocalyptic 
biblical passages to French revolutionary develop- 
ments, while newspaper authors emphasized the 
overthrow of the Catholic Church. Just as common, 
ordinary citizens rejoiced because they believed the 
French Revolution represented a critical step in the 
coming of a secular millennium. The new age these 
enthusiasts hoped for revolved around the spread of 
universal rights, global peace, and republican gov- 
ernment, rather than the second coming of Christ. 
The specific doctrines of secular millennialism mat- 
tered less, however, than the hopeful exuberance as- 
sociated with the French Revolution. The cultural 
movement known as the Enlightenment rested on 
the assumption of progress, but the type of progress 
usually described before the American and French 
Revolutions was a slow, evolutionary change. In the 
1790s, the pace of change seemed to accelerate and 
a utopian age appeared imminent. 


SLAVERY 

That the French Revolution, despite its lofty rhetoric, 
did not usher in a golden age is evident in white elites’ 
inconsistent approach toward the issue of slavery. 
For while disputes over issues like representation, lib- 
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erty, and equality clearly precipitated the onset of the 
slave revolt in Saint Domingue (the early name for 
Haiti), the vast majority of white Americans failed to 
see a connection between the French and Haitian Rev- 
olutions (1791). They saw the former as an indica- 
tion of freedom’s progress in the civilized world and 
the latter as an unwarranted descent into anarchy. 


When genteel Americans did take notice of the 
connection between the French and Haitian Revolu- 
tions, they did so in a rather peculiar manner. In the 
spring and summer of 1793, elite and middling resi- 
dents of seaport towns opened their homes to French 
slaveholders fleeing the devastation of the Haitian 
Revolution in the belief that hospitality directed to- 
ward these refugees equated to practical support for 
the French Revolution. In actuality, white Americans 
befriending slaveholders from Saint Domingue pro- 
vided sustenance for a group of aristocratic elites de- 
termined to preserve European forms of hierarchy. 
In addition, by siding with those who opposed the ef- 
forts of Haitian revolutionaries, genteel Americans 
denied Caribbean slaves the opportunity to determine 
their own political destiny. Most important, white 
Americans aiding slaveholding refugees belied their 
own public professions about gradual emancipation 
in the United States; universal abolition might be a 
nice idea in the abstract, but it simply could not be 
endorsed at the present time. 


Sensing an opportunity to undermine the credi- 
bility of their opponents, Federalists mocked Demo- 
cratic Republicans in the South who espoused French 
revolutionary ideology even while holding African 
Americans in bondage. If Jefferson and his followers 
were really sincere in their protestations about tyr- 
anny, why did they not shed their own tyrannical 
practices and emancipate their slaves? As powerful as 
this argument was, Federalists did not employ it to 
full advantage for two basic reasons. First, Southern 
slaveholders represented an important segment of 
the Federalist Party and an undue emphasis on the 
tension between support for revolutionary liberty 
and toleration of chattel slavery might damage parti- 
san unity across sectional lines. Second, Federalist 
propagandists in the North deployed the slavery 
issue in crosscutting ways. Even as they criticized 
Democratic Republican slaveholders’ unwillingness 
to live up to the ideals of the French Revolution, they 
raised the specter of racial disorder in northern com- 
munities as a means of convincing people of the dan- 
gers of the French Revolution. In that sense, Federal- 
ist critics of Democratic Republicans’ stance on 
slavery were by no means idealistic humanitarians 
determined to promote the interests of African Amer- 
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icans. Rather, they were political opportunists who 
twisted the issue of slavery to fit their particular 
goals. In some cases it suited their needs to provoke 
their opponents about emancipation, but in other 
cases they found it useful to warn of the upheavals 
racial equality might cause. Partisan politics at the 
national level thus trumped a more sustained ideo- 
logical and sectional debate over slavery. 


It was African Americans themselves who most 
fervently and consistently took up the task of expos- 
ing the possibilities and limitations embedded within 
the relationship between French revolutionary ideol- 
ogy and American slavery. In the mid-1790s, free 
blacks in the North signaled their approval of French 
revolutionary ideals by participating in street pa- 
rades and civic feasts. Southern slaves enjoyed fewer 
opportunities for open expression of their beliefs, but 
they were no less aware of and exhilarated by the in- 
ternational revolutionary movement. Gleaning bits 
and pieces of knowledge from a variety of sources— 
including talkative masters, sympathetic white arti- 
sans, and Afro-Caribbean sailors temporarily 
stationed in port—American slaves developed a so- 
phisticated, albeit unstable, network for relaying in- 
formation. Indeed, the extent of shared intelligence 
among slaves in the revolutionary Atlantic world 
demonstrates how transnational upheaval captivat- 
ed African Americans. Not satisfied simply to learn 
about French revolutionary affairs and the contest 
over its meaning in the United States, a number of 
slaves decided to take action. Some set fire to white 
Americans’ buildings, sparking a wave of paranoia 
among slaveholders. Others mocked white rhetoric 
about revolution by proclaiming “Freedom to Afri- 
cans.” At least one slave, Prosser’s Gabriel of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, used the opportunity created by 
partisan conflict over the French Revolution to initi- 
ate a slave rebellion. No ordinary uprising, Gabriel’s 
Rebellion reached out to various Frenchmen in the 
United States and had as its goal the overthrow of 
Federalist merchants and their slaveholding allies. 
Unfortunately for Gabriel and his co-conspirators, 
the plot was discovered before it was launched, and 
the brutal repression that followed made it clear to 
any observer that Democratic Republican support 
for the French Revolution did not translate into sym- 
pathy for the plight of enslaved Americans. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND CONCLUSION OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


As the French Revolution proceeded from the Reign 
of Terror to the Thermidorean reaction, and from the 
Directory to Napoleon’s coup d’état in November 
1799, diplomatic events continued to affect the 
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American interpretation of transnational revolution- 
ary struggle. In 1795 the Senate authorized and Pres- 
ident Washington signed into law a pact, Jay’s Trea- 
ty, establishing peaceful relations with the United 
Kingdom. The announcement of this Anglo- 
American accord sparked a series of massive popular 
protests, because pro-French individuals felt it ca- 
tered to the British and betrayed American obliga- 
tions to revolutionary France. Yet in the long run 
Jay’s Treaty tempered American attitudes toward 
the French Revolution by resolving the Anglo- 
American war crisis of 1794-1795 and by facilitat- 
ing commercial growth. 


Three years later, the XYZ Affair again brought 
the United States to the brink of war, but this time 
the crisis was a Franco-American one. On 3 April 
1798, President John Adams, who was elected in 
1796, disclosed a packet of diplomatic materials— 
some of which referred to mysterious French officials 
“X,” “Y,” and “Z”—documenting a pattern of French 
belligerence and intrigue. Almost immediately, Dem- 
ocratic Republicans renounced their claims about the 
interconnectedness of the French Revolution and the 
progress of American freedom. They also declared 
their willingness to serve the United States in a war 
against France. Bombastic displays of popular sup- 
port for President Adams persisted through the 
spring and summer, and Congress actually autho- 
rized the Quasi-War, an undeclared naval war 
against France. 


The most important response to the XYZ Affair, 
however, occurred when a cohort of “high” Federal- 
ists succeeded in getting congressional approval for 
two controversial legislative measures, the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. These acts extended the length of time 
it took for immigrants to become naturalized citizens 
with full voting rights and gave the federal govern- 
ment power to punish individuals who spoke or 
printed anything thought to be slanderous against 
the Federalist administration. Accurately asserting 
that the Alien and Sedition Acts were implemented as 
partisan weapons designed to eviscerate Federalists’ 
opponents, Jeffersonian politicians began reasserting 
themselves in public by portraying themselves as the 
defenders of American civil liberties. Democratic Re- 
publicans also took a more moderate position on the 
issue of transnational revolution. The principles of 
the French Revolution were still praiseworthy in the 
abstract, and the French Republic merited good wish- 
es in its ongoing military struggle against Britain 
and its tyrant, King George III, but the cause of 
American freedom was carefully distanced from 
practical developments in Europe. Napoleon’s rise to 
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power, as a result, did not undermine or retard Jef- 
ferson’s rise to power because most citizens in the 
United States had already begun thinking of their na- 
tion as the only home for revolutionary republican- 
ism. In a similar vein, Jefferson’s victory in the elec- 
tion of 1800 assumed significance not simply as a 
seminal achievement for the Democratic Republican 
Party, but also as a great triumph for the American 
political system. Whereas the peoples of Europe con- 
tinued to struggle against tyranny, social degrada- 
tion, and material devastation, white Americans 
could revel in their freedom, equality before the law, 
and prosperity. 

Although the French Revolution did not produce 
the same degree of violence and upheaval in the Unit- 
ed States as it did in Europe, it had a tremendous im- 
pact on American life. Transatlantic turmoil 
spawned by the French Revolution prompted a wave 
of millennial yearning and an unprecedented amount 
of partisan organizing and conflict. It brought into 
relief the contradictions at the heart of the popular 
commitment to liberty and slavery. Indeed, though 
the American Republic was technically independent, 
events across the Atlantic constituted the frame 
within which Americans sketched the broad con- 
tours of their political and cultural identity. In that 
sense, the French Revolution decisively shaped the 
maturation of the United States. 


See also Alien and Sedition Acts; Election of 
1800; Haitian Revolution; Jay’s Treaty; 
Quasi-War with France; XYZ Affair. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft 


Born 27 April 1759 in Spitalfields, London, Mary 
Wollstonecraft was the second of seven children born 
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to Edward and Elizabeth Dixon Wollstonecraft. 
Wollstonecraft’s father was a drunken bully who 
squandered the family’s money and failed repeatedly 
at every occupation he tried. He not only terrorized 
his family and reduced them to genteel poverty, he 
also diminished his daughters’ chances of making re- 
spectable marriages and denied them formal school- 
ing beyond sketchy lessons in Yorkshire. The oldest 
son inherited money from a grandfather in prefer- 
ence to his siblings, had a full university education, 
and became a lawyer, an injustice that shaped Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s views on the education of men and 
women for the rest of her life. 


After failing at most of the acceptable occupa- 
tions for ladies, including sewing, teaching, and 
working as a lady’s maid and governess, Woll- 
stonecraft began a girls’ school in London but quick- 
ly ran into financial trouble. Turning to writing, she 
produced a pamphlet, Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters (1786), which earned ten pounds and 
brought her to the attention of Unitarians Joseph 
Priestley and Richard Price, who in turn introduced 
her to her lifelong friend and patron, the publisher 
Joseph Johnson. Johnson’s Analytical Review hired 
Wollstonecraft as a writer in 1787, for which she re- 
viewed European works, teaching herself Dutch, 
French, Italian, and German in the process. 


Although she cultivated a bohemian image, 
Wollstonecraft also turned out profitable books, in- 
cluding Mary: A Fiction (1788); Original Stories from 
Real Life (1788), an anthology for children; and an 
anthology for female readers in 1789. Already in- 
censed by Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s attitude toward 
women, Wollstonecraft then read Edmund Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790), which 
prompted her to write her groundbreaking work, A 
Vindication of the Rights of Women (1792), in less than 
three months. Johnson promoted the work as a 
companion piece and challenge to Thomas Paine’s 
1791 Rights of Man, and the book enjoyed wide circu- 
lation in radical circles in Britain and France. Deter- 
mined to live a genuine existence free of artificial re- 
straints, Wollstonecraft pursued relationships with 
men, including the artist Henry Fuseli and the Amer- 
ican naval captain Gilbert Imlay, that gave her great 
emotional anguish. 


At a dinner for Thomas Paine in 1791, Woll- 
stonecraft had met the author and reformer William 
Godwin. She met him again in 1796, and they be- 
came lovers. Wollstonecraft became pregnant, and in 
March 1797, at Godwin’s insistence, they married. 
Wollstonecraft gave birth to a daughter (the writer 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley) but died of puerperal 
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fever on 10 September 1797 in London. Godwin 
oversaw the posthumous publication of The Wrongs 
of Woman, or Maria in 1798, and followed that year 
with his Memoirs, a frank recounting of Woll- 
stonecraft’s sexual history that scandalized her read- 
ers and alienated many former admirers. 


American readers responded very positively to A 
Vindication of the Rights of Women, which appeared 
excerpted in literary magazines like the Ladies Maga- 
zine and the Massachusetts Magazine in 1792. The 
first complete American edition appeared in 1793 and 
went through three printings, surpassing in circula- 
tion Paine’s Rights of Man. There was much for 
Americans to admire in Wollstonecraft’s work. Far 
from a revolutionary overturning of gender roles, 
her plans for the reform of female education and the 
civic responsibilities of women struck a chord with 
Americans. As prominent women like Abigail Adams 
and Judith Sargent Murray argued, women needed 
a revolution in manners, to shed artificial cunning 
and flirtation in order to be better spouses, mothers, 
teachers and nurses—occupations that, over time, 
would confer status in the new nation. The notion 
of the importance of motherhood won the support 
of many conservatives. Americans also liked Woll- 
stonecraft’s emphasis on the ability of commerce to 
bring down social distinctions, as related in her 1796 
work, A Short Residence in Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, and her portrayal of women’s friendship 
across Class lines, in Maria. 


However, the release of Godwin’s Memoirs 
shocked American readers just as it had Europeans. 
As the French Revolution burned out, its supporters 
became disillusioned and Americans became disgust- 
ed with Napoleonic France. Some critics attacked 
Wollstonecraft as an immoral fanatic and derided her 
ideas about women’s education. Nevertheless, Woll- 
stonecraft had framed the case for women’s rights in 
words that had special significance for Americans 
and echoed key philosophical texts revered by the 
new nation’s intellectual elite. Even critics used her 
terms when defining the role of women, keeping 
these issues in circulation until the rediscovery of 
Wollstonecraft by women activists in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 


See also Education: Education of Girls and 
Women; Paine, Thomas; Women: Female 
Reform Societies and Reformers; Women: 
Rights; Women: Writers. 
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Napoleon and Napoleonic Rule 


Americans first became aware of Napoleon Bona- 
parte in the mid-1790s, while he was a commander 
in the wars of the French Revolution. Newspaper ac- 
counts portrayed him as a gifted general along the 
lines of Julius Caesar. In particular, descriptions of 
Napoleon’s youthful character, elevated reading 
taste, and magnanimous treatment of conquered en- 
emies pushed many Americans to think of him as a 
liberal humanitarian. So inspiring were these printed 
testimonies that at least two individuals in the Phila- 
delphia area, including an African American servant 
of soon-to-be Pennsylvania governor Thomas Mc- 
Kean, named their children “Buonaparte.” The hun- 
ger for news about Napoleon contributed, in turn, to 
a profusion of misinformation. Rumors about Bona- 
parte’s whereabouts and situation became a minor 
newspaper industry, and in 1799 it took approxi- 
mately one month to discredit a rumor that the 
French general had died in Egypt during a military 
campaign in North Africa. 


Though Napoleon did not assume political 
power until November 1799, Americans long before 
then grasped the depth of his political influence. 
When French and British officials initiated peace talks 
in June 1797, Americans attributed it to the daring 
accomplishments of Napoleon. In a similar way, ob- 
servers of American domestic politics suggested that 
the European victories of Bonaparte had a moderat- 
ing impact upon the political disputes between Feder- 
alists and Democratic Republicans. A few individuals, 
like U.S. representative Robert Goodloe Harper of 
South Carolina, identified a malicious element in Bo- 
naparte, but most Americans in the mid-to-late 
1790s viewed Napoleon with appreciation and awe. 


THE GENERAL BECOMES A DICTATOR 
News of the 9 November 1799 coup d’état bringing 
Napoleon to power reached most parts of the United 
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States by late January 1800, but it was not immedi- 
ately clear how his emergence as a political leader 
should be understood. At times, Federalist politicians 
and newspaper editors denounced Bonaparte’s rise as 
another example of the unstable political wrangling 
and illiberal ideology of the hated French Jacobins. In 
other situations, they praised Napoleon's regime for 
quashing democratic despotism and for establishing 
a foundation upon which international peace and 
French domestic tranquility might be developed. 
Democratic Republicans also gave mixed signals 
about the significance of Bonaparte’s assumption of 
political power. He seemed to some the fulfillment of 
the French Revolution, a republican champion who 
persistently opposed monarchists. To others, how- 
ever, Napoleon represented the betrayal of French 
revolutionary ideals and the dangers of a standing 
army. 


The ambivalent and relatively nonpartisan ap- 
proach toward Napoleon was undergirded by the 
Anglo-French peace treaty of 1802, which temporar- 
ily removed the immediate impetus for American 
discord regarding European politics. By the end of 
1802, moreover, most Americans agreed that Napo- 
leon operated as a dictator, not as a benevolent re- 
publican. Still, Democratic Republican and Federalist 
commentators found reason to praise Napoleon’s re- 
gime. A writer for a Virginia newspaper noted that 
while Bonaparte continually disregarded constitu- 
tional procedures, he was “endowed with the most 
splendid talents.” The author meant that Napoleon 
had charisma and panache and displayed the ability 
to shape events in his image. In an era when interna- 
tional conflict forced Americans to make difficult de- 
cisions about the character of the United States, and 
when Americans were developing the myth of the 
self-made man, the figure of Napoleon was appealing 
because he exemplified the way in which strong- 
minded individuals seemed to impose their ideas on 
external circumstances rather than yielding to the 
inscrutable forces of fate. 


LOUISIANA AND THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 

Reasons for bitter party conflict over the question of 
Napoleon reemerged rather quickly with the crisis 
over French occupation of the Louisiana territory. In 
1800 France acquired the territory from Spain in a 
secret agreement. Napoleon hoped to reestablish a 
French presence in the New World and planned to use 
the Louisiana territory as the main source of timber 
and food for the sugar-producing island of St. Dom- 
ingue. Once news of France’s acquisition of Louisi- 
ana reached the United States, however, President 
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Thomas Jefferson moved quickly to protect Ameri- 
can interests along the Mississippi River valley. While 
hinting at the possibility of an Anglo-American alli- 
ance if Napoleon did not moderate his imperial de- 
signs, Jefferson sent ministers to Paris in hopes of ac- 
quiring New Orleans and the right to navigate along 
the Mississippi River. Federalist politicians, in con- 
trast, urged Jefferson to summon an army and take 
possession of Louisiana by force; only a sycophantic, 
Francophilic American would not stand up to the 
foreign threat looming on the western horizon. Un- 
fortunately for the Federalists, the same St. Doming- 
uans who initiated a massive slave uprising in 1791 
indirectly gave the Democratic Republican Party a 
public relations coup when they successfully 
thwarted Napoleon’s attempts to reconquer their is- 
land in the first few years of the nineteenth century. 
For when Napoleon became frustrated with his in- 
ability to reassert French force in the New World, he 
decided to cut his losses and authorized the sale of the 
entire Louisiana territory—not just the city of New 
Orleans—to the United States for the bargain price of 
$15 million. War with France had not only been 
averted, but a tremendous territorial boon to the 
United States had been acquired through peaceful ne- 
gotiation. 


Not coincidentally, the Louisiana Purchase 
(1803) occurred just before a new round of Anglo- 
French warfare (1803-1815) enveloped the Western 
world. As with the military strife of the French Revo- 
lution, the Napoleonic Wars provided a framework 
for vicious rhetoric and partisanship in the United 
States. Federalists attacked Napoleonic France for its 
aggrandizing, ambitious policies. Napoleon seemed 
to aim at nothing less than global domination, and 
comparisons to the Antichrist were not uncommon. 
Federalists also lauded the merits of Great Britain as 
it bore the burden of defending political liberty 
against the tyrannical assaults of France. Democratic 
Republicans, on the other hand, held up France as the 
defender of liberty even as they condemned the hyp- 
ocritical rhetoric of Napoleon. By contending with 
monarchical, aristocratic Britain, France facilitated 
the survival of American republicanism. This did not 
mean that Democratic Republicans favored an alli- 
ance with Napoleonic France and a declaration of war 
against the British. Rather, Jefferson’s administra- 
tion pursued a policy of neutrality, one in which the 
United States would seek to establish favorable rela- 
tions with both Britain and France. 


Neutrality during the Napoleonic Wars was 
much easier to proclaim than to achieve. Caught in 
the middle of yet another round of Anglo-French 
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conflict, the United States struggled to defend its in- 
terests and national honor. Especially damaging to 
Americans’ economic welfare were foreign restric- 
tions on U.S. trade and naval attacks perpetrated by 
British and French ships. As a result, President Jeffer- 
son issued the Embargo of 1807, which prohibited 
American trade with all foreign countries. Unfortu- 
nately for Jefferson and his Democratic Republican 
colleagues, the embargo was a dismal failure: Ameri- 
can exports declined from over $100 million in value 
in 1807 to just over $20 million in 1808; Federalists 
enjoyed a partial revival of popular support; and 
Britain and France refused to modify their policies. 
Jefferson’s successor, James Madison, sought to 
curtail these negative consequences by repealing the 
embargo and by promulgating the Non-Intercourse 
Act of 1809, which prohibited trade with Britain and 
France only. Like its predecessor, however, the Non- 
Intercourse Act persuaded neither British nor French 
authorities to respect American maritime and com- 
mercial rights. Undeterred in their attempt to influ- 
ence peaceably European policy toward the United 
States, Madison and Congress experimented with yet 
another piece of legislation. Macon’s Bill No. 2 
(1810) repealed the ban on trade with Britain and 
France, but simultaneously authorized the president 
to reimpose that ban on either nation if the other de- 
cided to rescind its restrictions on American trade. 


At this point, Napoleon sensed a weakness in 
American policy and exploited it to the advantage of 
France. In particular, Napoleon had his foreign min- 
ister declare that France was lifting its ban on Ameri- 
can shipping. Though the actions of Napoleon’s min- 
ister represented a clear attempt to manipulate 
American policy, Madison followed through on the 
promise of Macon’s Bill No. 2 and reimposed restric- 
tions on trade with Britain. In other words, Napoleon 
forced Madison’s hand and not so subtly pushed 
Americans to take a more aggressive stand against 
the British. And when officials from Britain refused 
to alter their stance on trade restrictions, Americans 
appeared to have no choice but war with that nation. 
Formal conflict came to pass when Congress declared 
war on Britain in June 1812. Though American 
ships achieved a number of dramatic triumphs over 
British vessels, the land confrontation in the struggle 
that became known as the War of 1812 (1812-1815) 
was a series of virtually uninterrupted disasters. The 
United States survived the war with its territorial in- 
tegrity intact and self-confidence growing, but only 
because Napoleon’s forces occupied the vast majority 
of Britain’s resources, military manpower, and polit- 
ical energy. 
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THE LEGACIES 

When Napoleon’s enemies defeated his armies and 
forced him to abdicate in the spring of 1814, Ameri- 
cans responded, predictably, by dividing into parti- 
san camps. Federalists rejoiced at the fall of Bona- 
parte and viewed the relative indifference among the 
French populace as a sign that his regime had never 
been very popular. Democratic Republicans argued 
that peace would be a blessing for Europe, but la- 
mented the possibility of a return to French monar- 
chical rule. After Napoleon returned from exile in 
1815 for his 100 Days Campaign, Americans once 
again interpreted events along political lines. Federal- 
ists feared that the Napoleonic forces of disorder 
would threaten European stability, while Democratic 
Republicans claimed that Bonaparte fought for the 
right of self-determination. In the end, the duke of 
Wellington defeated Bonaparte’s French army at the 
Battle of Waterloo (1815), and Napoleon’s influence 
upon the United States underwent a drastic transfor- 
mation. After that date—and more particularly after 
Napoleon’s exile to a remote South Atlantic island, 
St. Helena—the French commander ceased to affect 
American life through direct political and military 
activity. 


Yet Bonaparte’s legacy in the United States per- 
sisted well beyond his political demise. Napoleonic 
military tactics became a staple for the education of 
cadets at West Point, while the Congress of Vienna 
(an assembly of European delegates gathered togeth- 
er in 1814 and 1815 for the express purpose of sta- 
bilizing international relationships in the wake of 
Napoleon’s fall) indirectly assisted American eco- 
nomic and cultural growth by successfully estab- 
lishing the framework for a century of relative 
transatlantic tranquility. No matter how Americans 
after 1815 viewed Napoleonic politics and warfare, 
they generally expressed amazement at the way in 
which the French general shaped the entire Western 
world in his image. Referred to as a “luminous star,” 
a “great man,” and the subject of “wonder, astonish- 
ment, and pity,” Bonaparte seemed to comprehend 
and harness the vast potential of individual willpow- 
er in a way that few others in history ever had. Na- 
poleon’s name and image, therefore, became one of 
the most powerful symbols of Romantic belief in the 
nineteenth century. Transcendentalist thinker Ralph 
Waldo Emerson wrote about him in a collection of 
essays, Representative Men (1850). Andrew Jackson 
kept a bust of Napoleon on a bookshelf throughout 
his career. And dashing Civil War general George B. 
McClellan reveled in his nickname, Little Napoleon. 
As late as the 1920s, a poll found that Americans 
considered Bonaparte one of the three greatest figures 
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of history, along with Jesus Christ and Henry Ford. 
Napoleon died in exile on St. Helena in 1821, but the 
French general’s image continued to evoke for Amer- 
icans the power of individual exertion and visionary 
self-confidence. 


See also Democratic Republicans; Embargo; 
Federalist Party; French; Haitian 
Revolution; Louisiana Purchase; 
Presidency, The: Thomas Jefferson; 
Presidency, The: James Madison; War of 
1812. 
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EUROPEAN RESPONSES TO AMERICA 
When news of the Battle of Yorktown, decided by the 
capitulation of General Charles Cornwallis on 19 Oc- 
tober 1781, reached London, British ministers who 
had viewed King George III’s military involvement in 
America as folly rose in prominence. Critics of the 
military conflict in America viewed it as an extension 
of the conflict between Britain and France and 
thought that Britain was foolish not to subordinate 
its American concerns to the contest with France. In 
a memorable speech at the outset of the American 
Revolution, the leading British statesman of that age, 
William Pitt the Elder, had foretold that the war with 
America would lay Britain prostrate before the 
power of France. After Yorktown, new British minis- 
ters tried to prevent military defeat from becoming 
a complete diplomatic defeat as well, and fighting in 
America virtually ceased. Britain recognized an inde- 
pendent United States by the Peace of Paris of 3 Sep- 
tember 1783. The American Revolution had a major 
impact not only on British diplomacy but on Europe- 
an diplomacy as a whole. The Revolution also affect- 
ed European economies by spurring the establish- 
ment of free trade policies. Finally, the Revolution left 
its mark on European monarchies and national iden- 
tities. 


DIPLOMACY 

“Every nation in Europe,” said Benjamin Franklin, 
“wishes to see Britain humbled, having all in their 
time been offended by her insolence.” By the time of 
Yorktown, the truth of this was clear. France allied 
itself with the new American Republic and against 
Britain mainly because of the French leaders’ desire 
to seize the diplomatic opportunity Britain had given 
them; but spite also played a part in the decision. The 
French defeat—largely at the hands of Pitt the Elder— 
in the Seven Years’ War imbued the court at Ver- 
sailles with bitter rancor toward King George III. 
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The American Rattle Snake. This etching by the British satirical artist James Gillray was published in London in April 1782 
to mark the opening in Paris of peace negotiations between Great Britain and the United States. Gillray portrays America 
as a snake coiled around the British army encampments. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Other European states, like the Netherlands and Rus- 
sia, welcomed the opportunity to weaken Britain but 
opted for neutrality rather than outright war. Even 
neutrality implied hostility toward Britain. As the le- 
gitimate sovereign in America, George III expected 
European princes to support him against rebels. In- 
stead, neutral European states aided America 
through trade. Dutch neutrality failed as a policy, 
and Britain forced war upon them. 


In the era of the American Revolution, the Euro- 
pean states can be divided into two groups. There 
was a European center comprising Britain itself, 
France, and to some extent the Netherlands. These 
three states vied among themselves for supremacy, 
although the Dutch were experiencing a long, slow 
defeat in the contest. France and Britain were locked 
in bitter contest. British defeat in the War of the 
American Revolution induced the same kind of spite 
in Britain as in France, contributing to the unyielding 
mind-set of Britain during the Napoleonic Wars, 
during which Britain truly, single-mindedly, and 
successfully fought France for supremacy in Europe. 
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Around the European center, there was a periph- 
ery comprising Spain, the German Empire with its 
principalities, and Russia, among other states. Some 
in this group welcomed the war because they hoped 
that a British loss in America would lead to a loosen- 
ing of British power elsewhere. The Spanish, Ger- 
mans, Russians, and other peripherals expected 
France to carry most of the costs, although some pri- 
vate individuals in these states were prepared to as- 
sist France themselves. 


The most important peripheral state to join 
France was Spain. At one time a mighty power, 
Spain had declined to marginal status by the time of 
the American Revolution. This decline dated at least 
to the seventeenth century, but the Seven Years’ War 
had hastened the process because Spain was humili- 
ated, although it gained some North American pos- 
sessions from France. Not content with the expulsion 
of France from North America and the humbling of 
Spain there, the Royal Navy dispatched Captain Cook 
to investigate whether Spain’s South American colo- 
nies might also be opened to British trade. The Span- 
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Bostonians Paying the Excise-Man. This 1774 mezzotint by Philip Dawe illustrated for the English the lawless behavior 
of Americans in its depiction of a group of Boston men forcing tea down the throat of John Malcolm, a customs official 
who has been tarred and feathered. The Liberty Tree and the Boston Tea Party are visible in the background. ART RESOURCE, 
NY. 
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ish court felt therefore the same rancor toward Brit- 
ain as did its counterparts at Versailles. Further, a 
family alliance bound the two courts, the French rul- 
ing house of Bourbon having placed one of its mem- 
bers on the throne of Spain. The two branches of the 
Bourbon family eagerly joined hands. They under- 
took joint naval action in 1779, threatening the En- 
glish coast with invasion. In addition, the Spanish 
monarchy sent money, war materiel, officials, and 
military officers to America. 


A small number of Europeans came to America 
to offer their personal assistance. The Marquis de La- 
fayette was perhaps the most famous. A major gen- 
eral in the Continental Army during the Revolution, 
he also played a prominent role in French politics 
during the French Revolution. Baron Friedrich von 
Steuben of Prussia was almost as famous, becoming 
inspector general of the Continental Army. Two 
other Europeans who made major contributions to 
the American cause were Count Casimir Pulaski and 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, both from Poland. 


However, these famous names belied the Europe- 
an reality. Whether at the center or on the periphery, 
most Europeans knew little of America and placed 
little value on its Revolution. America was a back- 
water. French scientists thought that even nature in 
America was feebler than in Europe, plants and ani- 
mals smaller and weaker, and natural process more 
prone to decay. Although America had already pro- 
duced a great philosopher, Jonathan Edwards, few 
Europeans read American books, and fewer valued 
American political ideas. Despite the contributions to 
the American Revolution of some German volunteer 
officers, reactions in Germany and Russia mostly re- 
flected this combination of ignorance and disdain. 


American notions of political liberty or represen- 
tative government were attractive to very few Ger- 
mans. Instead, Germans thought of America, when 
they did think of it, mostly as a place of fantasy or 
escape. “Here or nowhere is my America!” wrote the 
greatest German poet, Johann Wolfgang von Goe- 
the, over the door of his house in Weimar. Under the 
nominal sovereignty of the German emperor, Ger- 
man princes were nevertheless effectively indepen- 
dent, and they could even go to war with one anoth- 
er. Some German princes opposed Britain in spirit. 
Silas Deane, an American diplomat in Europe, recom- 
mended Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick as a possible 
commander of American forces. Other German 
princes supported King George III, who after all was 
himself a German prince and who eventually mar- 
ried his eldest son to a daughter of the Brunswick 
house. American notions of republican liberty had 
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even less appeal in Russia than in Germany. Empress 
Catherine the Great and Tsar Alexander I both had 
some sympathy with republican notions, but Cath- 
erine stayed neutral. The British attempted to obtain 
her cooperation against America; she suspected Brit- 
ish motives, yet she did not want to seem too hostile 
to Britain. Nor did Alexander assist the French Revo- 
lution. Hostility to all revolution then hardened in 
Russia in the early nineteenth century. When a 
French visitor, the Marquis de Custine, visited Russia 
in 1839, he discussed American notions of a repre- 
sentative republic with Tsar Nicholas I. Reminding 
Custine of the legacy of Tsar Alexander I, who had 
established a constitutional monarchy in Poland, 
Nicholas told Custine that the constitutional system 
was vile, complaining that a monarch should not 
have to stoop to petty deals with base politicians. 


ECONOMY 

After news of the Battle of Yorktown was reported 
to the Scottish economist Adam Smith, the carrier of 
the news said that the British nation was ruined. 
Smith replied coolly that there was much ruin in the 
British nation. He had predicted before the Revolution 
that a political separation of America from Britain 
would in fact make both parties more prosperous. 
Smith was not alone in this view. The eccentric but 
brilliant English economist Josiah Tucker had been 
even more outspoken than Smith on the subject, say- 
ing well before the Revolution that American colonies 
were a burden to Britain. 


Smith described the principles that had long gov- 
erned British thinking on matters of international 
trade and colonial administration. Calling these prin- 
ciples mercantilism, he said that states attempted to 
achieve a favorable balance in trade with one anoth- 
er, leading nations to regulate and limit trade. These 
were futile attempts because each nation viewed 
wealth as something to be gained at the expense of 
its neighbors. When states left trade free, wealth in- 
creased in absolute terms because merchants had 
larger markets and therefore incentives to invest 
more capital in larger and more efficient systems of 
production. So long as Britain controlled American 
commerce, Smith believed, regulation would tend to 
stifle trade. American independence would open 
American markets and rationalize British produc- 
tion. 


The removal of British regulations in America 
stimulated transatlantic trade. The former colonies 
soon bought more British goods than they had be- 
fore the war, with exports to North America from 
England and Wales rising from 2,460,000 in 1772- 
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1773 to 5,700,000 in 1797-1798. Then, during the 
French Revolution, Britain blockaded European 
ports, and it enjoyed the Atlantic trade without 
much rivalry or interference from other European 
powers. These opportunities more than repaired the 
loss of its thirteen American colonies, and Britain 
rose to unparalleled economic and political power in 
the nineteenth century. Britons learned from Smith. 
“We are all your students now,” the younger Wil- 
liam Pitt told Smith during the wars of the French 
Revolution. 


The movement toward free trade was a perma- 
nent European legacy of the American Revolution. 
However, this movement further exacerbated the 
contrast between the European center and the Euro- 
pean periphery. Britain, France, the Netherlands 
(which included Belgium until 1830), and parts of 
Germany and Italy all made rapid economic prog- 
ress, partly owing to the spread of free trade policies, 
while the peripheral region fell behind. 


MONARCHY AND NATIONAL IDENTITY 

In the late nineteenth century, the liberal English 
economist Walter Bagehot explained how the Ameri- 
can Revolution had changed the role of the British 
monarchy. American colonists were wrong about 
the monarch, said Bagehot. They thought George III 
was a tyrant, but instead he was a fool and a mad- 
man. However, King George did nearly as much 
damage as if he had been a tyrant. His incapacity 
triggered the American Revolution, a misfortune 
that revealed to the British that their monarchy re- 
quired an adjustment. In Bagehot’s view, Britain’s 
poor showing in the War of the American Revolution 
impugned George III’s active, daily oversight of gov- 
ernment. 


Bagehot’s opinions echoed those opposed to 
George IIl’s policies, and Bagehot implied that these 
ideas reflected public opinion at large in Britain. 
However, the most careful recent scholarship has 
failed to establish clearly how the various parts of the 
British public reacted to the American Revolution. No 
doubt, opinion was split, and changed over time. Ex- 
actly how it was split, and exactly how it changed, 
however, is not known. One result was clear: Britain 
established a foreign office, replacing the cumber- 
some system that previously mixed the management 
of foreign policy. 

Such reforms, many of them consequences of 
the American Revolution but more of them of the 
French Revolution, allowed European monarchies to 
become powerful symbols of national identity. Some 
scholars have argued that the American Revolution 
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created national identity. Others have argued instead 
that Britain had a strong national identity before the 
American Revolution, which that event recast and 
strengthened. What is indisputable is that a spring of 
nationalism welled up in the American Revolution 
and the French Revolution, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury that spring became a European torrent. For the 
most part in Europe, monarchs succeeded in making 
the monarchy a symbol of this torrent of identity. 
The rise of free trade and the emergence of powerful 
European national identities, symbolized by renewed 
and in some cases reformed monarchies, were the 
two most important European reactions to the 
American Revolution. 


See also British Empire and the Atlantic World; 
European Influences: Enlightenment 
Thought; European Influences: The French 
Revolution; Lafayette, Marie-Joseph, 
Marquis de; Revolution, Age of; 
Revolution: European Participation; 
Treaty of Paris. 
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EXPANSION In a little over two hundred years, 


a few tiny, beleaguered English settlements evolved 
into a mighty nation that would soon extend its 
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Towering Rock Formations. |n August 1805 the Lewis and Clark expedition stopped near these rock formations along 
Tower Creek in Idaho. © DAVID MUENCH/CORBIS. 


boundaries across the entire North American conti- 
nent. Although “expansion” accurately describes the 
geographical transformation that would continue 
throughout the nineteenth century, the term con- 
notes passivity and inexorability. The growth was so 
rapid, deliberate, energetic, and violent that it could 
just as well be described as an “explosion” that over- 
whelmed those colonists’ five rivals—the French, 
Spanish, Dutch, British, and Native Americans. 


The English colonists had several competitive ad- 
vantages over their opponents, the most important 
of which was their rapidly expanding population. 
The Spanish lusted after silver and gold, which they 
failed to use as the foundation of a system of public 
credit and private power. Generous agricultural sub- 
sidies failed to attract many Spanish colonists be- 
cause there was a shortage of labor in Spain. Al- 
though the French engaged in some farming, they 
primarily sought such natural resources as beaver 
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skins in North America and sugar in the West Indies. 
For instance, French leaders thought they had acted 
wisely when they did not pursue England’s tentative 
queries about trading all of Canada for the sugar is- 
land Guadeloupe after the French and Indian War 
ended in 1763. This diplomatic blunder reminds his- 
torians how fortune (as well as particular decisions 
by particular leaders) plays a major role in history. 
If France had controlled Canada at the time of the 
American Revolution, the Revolutionaries might 
have won more easily and then successfully con- 
quered Canada. 


The Dutch simply did not have a large enough 
population at home to compete against the swarms 
of English who rushed over to the New World in four 
discrete waves during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The English colonists quickly turned to ag- 
riculture and trade (even as some continued to look 
for gold), activities that transformed the landscape 
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and provided sustenance for a populace that grew 
from about one million settlers in 1740 to four mil- 
lion in1790. They imported the dynamic, flexible 
common law system of rural capitalism: a free mar- 
ket in land, labor, and goods. Lightly taxed and well 
fed, the colonists were soon much taller than their 
European counterparts. Fully aware of their grow- 
ing power and needs, the colonists chafed at the con- 
straints the British put upon them after the French 
and Indian War: although the British had given them 
rights and access to all lands east of the Mississippi, 
they banned any further migration. Caught between 
these four competing European empires, the Native 
American tribes had neither the technology nor the 
cultural traditions to overcome numerous plagues, 
internal disputes, and the vast number of determined 
colonists. 


THE IDEOLOGY OF COLONIZATION 

From the beginning, the English colonists had conti- 
nental aspirations, for which they had several ideo- 
logical justifications beyond immediate self-interest 
and providing for one’s family. Virginia governor 
Alexander Spotswood’s expedition in 1716 to the 
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Blue Ridge Mountains was self-consciously national- 
istic; he foresaw “a new English nation” sweeping 
across the frontier. Both Europeans and Americans 
preferred to wrap up their imperial ambitions in legal 
rhetoric. The king of England granted his colonists 
royal charters extending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, a grant covering not only Native Americans but 
also the French. The king authorized these grants on 
the legal theory that the English had “discovered” 
these lands even though Native Americans already 
lived there. Like his European rivals, the king based 
this circular, self-serving argument on the theory 
that non-Christian leaders had no capacity to estab- 
lish their own title and that the Europeans were the 
first Christians to discover and thus legitimately own 
the lands. 


When Chief Justice John Marshall faced the 
question of title in Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, he did 
not rely on euphemisms or noble principles. He in- 
voked the doctrine of “conquest,” bluntly stating 
that the Native Americans had lost a “contest for em- 
pire” because of their inferior military capacities. 
Sovereignty is a phenomenon described by the phi- 
losopher Thomas Hobbes: “In the exercise of sover- 
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eign right, the sovereign is the sole arbiter of his own 
justice. The penalty of wrong is war and subjuga- 
tion.” The philosopher John Locke provided a juris- 
prudential justification for English title: the Native 
Americans had no natural law property rights to the 
land because they had not cultivated the land (even 
though many tribes actually had extensive agricul- 
ture). 


For most of the colonists, religious beliefs were 
not a pretext for a land grab. Many of the English left 
their native land to pursue their religious beliefs in 
the new country. The Puritans’ desire to practice 
their religion (and suppress other religious views) en- 
abled them to endure the harsh environment of New 
England. John Winthrop Jr.’s famous claim that the 
Puritans were establishing “a Citee on a Hill” com- 
bined religious and political aspirations. William 
Penn created Pennsylvania to protect the freedom of 
conscience. Many of the English sought to save the 
souls of the heathen natives, while others sought to 
eliminate them or at least move them out of the way. 
Thus, the early colonists believed in “Manifest Desti- 
ny” long before John O'Sullivan invented that phrase 
in 1845 to describe how Americans “overspread the 
continent allotted by Providence for the free develop- 
ment of our yearly multiplying millions.” English 
racism also was a tool of empire. Unlike the French, 
who often went “native” in every sense of the word, 
the English remained more culturally and sexually 
isolated from their local rivals. They quickly em- 
braced race slavery throughout the colonies, a sys- 
tem that achieved a high level of productivity at rela- 
tively little cost because the black slaves could not 
easily escape. The “rights of Englishmen” to repre- 
sentation, the common law, and the jury did not 
apply to anyone else. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DOMINION: WARS, 
SKIRMISHES, AND REVOLUTION 


All the contestants paid a high price in terms of lives 
lost during these protracted struggles for control of 
the continent, which did not cease until the end of the 
nineteenth century. The list of atrocities, ranging 
from the slaughter of entire villages to isolated mur- 
ders, is agonizingly long. During King Philip’s War 
in 1675, Wampanoag Indians killed more than six 
hundred whites. The colonists retaliated by killing 
over four thousand Wampanoags—40 percent of the 
tribe. Acentury later, John Floyd described to Thom- 
as Jefferson the hard life on the Kentucky frontier: 
We are all obliged to live in forts in this country, 
and notwithstanding all the caution that we use, 
forty-seven of the inhabitants have been killed and 
taken by the savages, besides a number wounded, 
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since the first of January last. . . . Whole families 
are destroyed without regard to age or sex. Infants 
are torn from their mothers’ arms, and their brains 
dashed out against trees. 


Thus, for almost three hundred years, the colonists 
engaged in a “total war” that included civilians as 
well as combatants. 


While the colonists continued their long war 
with the Native Americans, they faced a more dan- 
gerous threat from the French, who were wealthy, 
far better organized, and generally more effective in 
developing alliances with the Indians. The French 
sought to contain British expansion by building a 
ring of forts along the western frontier. When 
George Washington, a leading speculator in western 
lands, tried to negotiate with the French, they told 
him of “their absolute Design to take possession of 
the Ohio, and by G— they would do it.” On his re- 
turn trip in 1754, Washington helped trigger the 
French and Indian War by ambushing a French 
scouting party at Great Meadows (in what is now 
southwestern Pennsylvania). 


England’s eventual victory over France revealed 
that one of the perils of empire is ingratitude. The 
British had spent a great deal of money to defeat the 
French and maintained the Americans should help 
reduce the resulting national debt. The Americans, no 
longer threatened by the French and their Native 
American allies, saw no reason to pay any additional 
taxes without their own consent. After all, they had 
spilled their own blood to help Britain expand its em- 
pire. But the controversy extended beyond taxation 
without representation. In 1763 the British tried 
containment once again by proclaiming that colo- 
nists could not move into western lands already oc- 
cupied by the Indian tribes, who now were also Brit- 
ish subjects engaging in a lucrative fur trade, and by 
building forts to enforce the mandate. Even worse, in 
1774, the Quebec Act extended Canadian jurisdiction 
to the Ohio River while also protecting loathed 
French Catholicism. In 1775 the Continental Con- 
gress responded to these constraints (as well as the 
escalation in the use of force by both sides) by invad- 
ing Canada, knowing that such an act made reconcil- 
jation all but impossible. One year later, Thomas Jef- 
ferson turned those actions into the enduring words 
of the Declaration of Independence. The king’s efforts 
to combat colonial expansion were listed among the 
Declaration’s complaints justifying armed revolu- 
tion: “[The king] has endeavored to prevent the pop- 
ulation of these states; for that purpose obstructing 
the laws for naturalization of foreigners, refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, & 
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raising the conditions of new appropriations of 
land.” 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF AMERICAN 
EXPANSIONISM 


Benjamin Franklin and Jefferson were geopoliticians 
of the first rank. In 1748 Franklin described Captain 
Christopher Middleton’s arduous attempt to find the 
fabled North-West Passage to the South-Sea, a quest 
to facilitate the shipping of furs and other valuables 
to growing markets in Asia. Franklin would later 
fund another failed effort to find the nonexistent 
river route. As soon as Europeans began conquering 
the New World, they also started constructing a 
global market tying together Europe, Asia, and the 
Americas. Franklin understood sooner than most of 
his fellow colonists the need for coordination be- 
tween the different colonies; his newspaper published 
the first political cartoon, a drawing of a snake cut 
into many pieces that were marked as various colo- 
nies, resting above the admonition “Join or Die.” Less 
noticed is the snake’s hissing recommendation to 
“Unite and Conquer.” That snake would later consol- 
idate, warning “Don’t tread on me.” Franklin envi- 
sioned dramatically increased colonial coordination 
when he drafted the Albany Plan of Union, which de- 
scribed itself as a “Plan of a proposed Union of the 
Several Colonies . . . For their Mutual Defence and Se- 
curity, and for extending the British Settlements in 
North America.” Even more important, Franklin de- 
veloped the revolutionary premise that England’s 
constitution must apply equally throughout the em- 
pire. Jefferson would transform this notion into an 
“Empire of Liberty” offering unlimited opportunities 
and equal rights to any white males who would ven- 
ture into the wilderness. In 1801, soon after Gabriel's 
slave revolt reminded Southerners of their vulnera- 
bility, Jefferson described his hemispheric vision to 
James Monroe in terms intimating political, cultur- 
al, and even racial uniformity: 
However our present interests may restrain us 
within our own limits, it is impossible not to look 
forward to distant times, when our rapid multipli- 
cation will expand itself beyond those limits, and 
cover the whole northern, if not the southern con- 
tinent, with a people speaking the same language, 
governed in similar forms, and by similar laws; nor 
can we contemplate with satisfaction either blot or 
mixture on that surface. 


Jefferson, the son of a surveyor, understood the ne- 
cessity of exploration as precondition to establishing 
title and sovereignty. He organized the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to satisfy both his insatiable scien- 
tific curiosity and to begin the process of establishing 
sovereignty as far as the Pacific Ocean. 
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These examples of American leadership should 
not obscure the role that untold thousands of un- 
known, individual American settlers made through- 
out this era to change the face of the continent. 
Whatever the French, the British, the Native Ameri- 
cans, or American leaders said or did, the pioneers re- 
lentlessly risked their lives and fortunes to explore 
and develop new lands. Just before the Revolution, 
Lord Dunmore, governor of the Virginia colony, de- 
scribed this force to the Earl of Dartmouth, colonial 
minister and secretary of state for the colonies: 


The Americans acquire no attachment to Place: But 
wandering about seems engrafted in their 
Nature. . . . In this colony Proclamations have been 
issued from time to time that restrain them. But 
... they do not conceive that Government has any 
right to forbid their taking possession of that Vast 
tract of Country, either uninhabited, or which 
serves only as a Shelter for a few scattered Tribes 
of Indians. Nor can they easily be brought to enter- 
tain any belief of the permanent obligation of Trea- 
ties made with those People, whom they consider 
but little removed from brute Creation. 


Embracing rather than fighting the inevitable, Dun- 
more issued a proclamation granting title to new set- 
tlers who moved beyond the Allegheny Mountains 
and provided surveyors to facilitate development. 


Heavily influenced by the economist Thomas 
Malthus and the French physiocrats, Madison and 
Jefferson believed the United States’ population 
surge was a short-term boon that would eventually 
undermine their ideal of agrarian republicanism. Ex- 
plosive population growth would enable the Ameri- 
cans to spread the “empire of liberty” across the con- 
tinent. As Madison argued in The Federalist Number 
Ten, this increase protected the Republic because a 
large republic is less prone to factionalization and 
tyranny than a small one. Thus the fortuitous Loui- 
siana Purchase from Napoleon, which doubled the 
size of the new nation, not only augmented Ameri- 
can power but also protected republicanism by pro- 
viding an essential outlet for continued growth. Dis- 
senting Federalists accurately observed that the 
purchase also provided new opportunities for the 
slave economy. The two Virginians understood that 
there was only a finite amount of arable land. Even- 
tually, a surplus populace would move to the cities, 
which would turn that overflow into a dependent, 
corrupt faction, vulnerable to demagoguery. How- 
ever, the steadily swelling populations of numerous 
urban centers indicated that many Americans did not 
perceive their cosmopolitanism to be incompatible 
with republicanism. In the meantime, Jefferson re- 
quired that any growth be of the right kind of people. 
He refused to let the new citizens of Louisiana imme- 
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diately elect their own representatives because they 
were not of Anglo-American stock, preferring to 
wait until enough Anglo-Americans moved into the 
new territories before permitting elections. Jefferson 
also believed (or more accurately, blindly and self- 
servingly hoped) that expansion would resolve the 
slavery issue. Somehow slavery would disappear or 
at least become diluted as it spread westward. He 
never explained how his admired yeoman farmers 
could easily coexist with the new plantations, which 
would increase the demand for slaves. 


While Jefferson preferred to enlarge the country 
and take residual title from Native Americans 
through negotiations and purchases, Madison pre- 
ferred conquest. Twice Americans invaded Florida, 
only to retreat for diplomatic reasons. American 
leaders started the War of 1812 with the hopes of 
conquering Canada. Like most American military 
operations during that war, the invasion failed mis- 
erably. But a diplomatic return to the status quo ob- 
scured profound victories for expansionists. Andrew 
Jackson had effectively crushed any residual Native 
American resistance east of the Mississippi before he 
defeated the British at the Battle of New Orleans. 
Madison partially rejected the traditional Republican 
Party antipathy to the powerful federal government 
that Alexander Hamilton had argued was necessary 
to support and protect this union; Madison sup- 
ported a second national bank but vetoed a bill to 
build federal roads to link the newly settled lands 
with the Atlantic Coast. 


Aided by Secretary of State John Quincy Adams, 
President James Monroe paved the way for contin- 
ued American expansion, both formal and informal. 
In 1819 the Monroe administration purchased Flori- 
da from Spain. In 1821 Russia attempted to forbid all 
foreign shipping as far south as Vancouver Island. 
Bluffing brilliantly, Adams convinced the British not 
to invade Alaska. When the British minister asked if 
the Americans were planning to invade Canada 
again, Adams replied, “Keep what is yours, but leave 
the rest of the continent to us.” Relying on sugges- 
tions from the British, Adams next persuaded Mon- 
roe to declare in the Monroe Doctrine that no Europe- 
an nation could expand anywhere in either 
hemisphere, a dramatic step toward Jefferson’s vi- 
sion of hemispheric hegemony. Having secured the 
northern flank, Americans turned to the Southwest. 
Once again, individual settlers made foreign policy 
on the ground by moving in large numbers into 
Texas and pouring into the lands west of the Missis- 
sippi, thereby guaranteeing more conflicts with Na- 
tive American tribes and the Spanish. The historian 
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Henry Adams best described the Americans’ assess- 
ment of their next opponent: 


In the end, more than half the territory of the Unit- 
ed States was the spoil of the Spanish empire, rarely 
acquired with perfect propriety. To sum the story 
up in a single word, Spain had immense influence 
over the United States; but is the influence of a 
whale over its captors, —the charm of a huge, 
helpless, and profitable victim. 
But the coming victories carried with them another 
peril facing successful empires: virulent internal dis- 
sension. 


SLAVERY THREATENS THE CONSENSUS 
Territorial expansion aggravated the sectional fault 
line of slavery, an issue swept off the table since the 
Constitutional Convention. When Southerners origi- 
nally agreed to join the Union, they mistakenly 
thought their region would grow more quickly than 
the North. But thanks to immigration and the at- 
tractions of a free market culture, the North’s popu- 
lation quickly outpaced the South’s. The constitu- 
tional compromise giving Southerners three-fifths of 
a vote for every slave enabled Virginians to be presi- 
dent for twenty-four years; but events quickly re- 
vealed that the South could not control the House of 
Representatives. Consequently, the South desperate- 
ly defended equality in the Senate, demanding that 
half of any new states, with their invaluable two 
senatorial seats, be admitted as slave states. In 1820 
Representative James Tallmadge Jr. of New York 
broke the taboo by proposing that Missouri be ad- 
mitted into the Union only if it banned the importa- 
tion of new slaves and emancipated all slaves born 
there at the age of twenty-five. Tallmadge explained 
that slavery’s “baleful consequences would surely 
conquer the West.” Tallmadge’s victory in the House 
demonstrated the loss of southern influence. Senator 
Henry Clay averted immediate conflict by pushing 
through the Missouri Compromise, which admitted 
Missouri as a slave state and Maine as a free state. 


The historian Vernon Parrington offers one in- 
terpretation of the unstable situation of the United 
States. The nation was torn, he argues, between three 
rival forms of imperialism, each with its emerging 
utopian vision. The North was starting to create the 
world’s second “industrial capital order.” The South 
relied on cotton to create a “dream of expanding 
fields of white bolls and black slaves, reaching into 
Mexico and embracing the West Indies.” The West 
preferred an individualistic society for whites only, 
seeking “county-seat towns where land holdings 
mounted in value with every new wave” (p. xiii) of 
immigrants. No longer seriously concerned about 
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external opposition, the growing country would 
turn on itself in a gruesome civil war to resolve this 
sectional competition. 


See also Adams, John Quincy; Albany Plan of 
Union; American Indians: American 
Indian Resistance to White Expansion; 
British Empire and the Atlantic World; 
Concept of Empire; Constitutional 
Convention; Declaration of Independence; 
French; French and Indian War, 
Consequences of; Frontier; Frontiersmen; 
Geography; Hamilton, Alexander; 
Jefferson, Thomas; Lewis and Clark 
Expedition; Louisiana Purchase; Madison, 
James; Missouri Compromise; Monroe, 
James; Monroe Doctrine; Spanish Empire; 
War of 1812. 
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EXPLORATION AND EXPLORERS following 
the first tentative probings of the continent from the 
early sixteenth through the middle of the eighteenth 
centuries, a second critical period of exploration in 
the United States began. Whereas the earliest phase 
of exploration was almost exclusively commercial in 
nature, this second phase, although maintaining a 
commercial thrust, was also related to imperial am- 
bitions for territory and to the period of scientific 
awakening in Europe and North America that is 
known as the Enlightenment. During this explorato- 
ry phase, from 1754 to 1829, the grand game of im- 
perialism, with explorers as the chief players, was 
completed over most of what is now the United 
States, leaving the bulk of that territory under firm 
American control. In addition, most regions of the 
present-day United States were brought to the light 
of Euro-American science, which began to under- 
stand the continent in ways very different from 
those of earlier periods. The first phase of exploration 
of what became the United States dealt with discov- 
ery or “finding”; the second phase involved the pro- 
cess of exploration or “understanding,” as the tradi- 
tions of Enlightenment science developed. By the end 
of the 1820s North America was no longer thought 
of as an Asian promontory; the Renaissance world- 
view had given way to an Enlightenment geographi- 
cal conception based on detailed examination of both 
Atlantic and Pacific coastal regions and considerable 
penetrations of the continental interior. 


Five groups of explorers were involved in scien- 
tific, geopolitical or imperial, and economic or com- 
mercial explorations in the United States. The Span- 
ish operated primarily out of their settlements in 
northern Mexico and the Rio Grande valley. Russian 
explorers moved down the Pacific coast from their 
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Eskimo Lodges on the Sea. This engraving by George Francis Lyon appeared in Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of the North-West Passage, published in London in 1824. THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


fur-trading establishments in the Aleutians. French 
scientific explorers investigated the coastal areas of 
the Pacific Northwest, and other French explorers 
continued, as members of British or American fur 
trade ventures, to push south out of the St. Lawrence 
valley and west out of Louisiana (the western por- 
tion of the Mississippi drainage basin) even after the 
cession of Lower Canada to Great Britain and Louisi- 
ana to Spain in 1763. British naval explorers ex- 
plored the Pacific Northwest and the colonial British 
probed westward from the Atlantic seaboard and 
south and west from trading posts in the western 
Great Lakes and Hudson Bay drainage basins. Final- 
ly, Americans at the time of the French and Indian 
War (1756-1763) and after the War for Indepen- 
dence began major explorations into the territories 
west of the Appalachians and, by 1804, west of the 
Mississipp1. 


SPANISH EXPLORATION, 1776-1821 
The lands of northern New Spain, including the in- 
ternal provinces of New Mexico and Texas, served as 
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points of departure for two principal types of Span- 
ish explorers: the pathfinders who marked trails and 
geographical features across regions previously un- 
explored; and the explorer-colonizers who conducted 
explorations as part of the process of establishing 
temporary or permanent settlements. Between the 
cession of Louisiana Territory to Spain at the end of 
the French and Indian War in 1763 and the achieve- 
ment of Mexican independence in 1821 (and thus the 
end of Spanish exploration in what is now the United 
States), both pathfinders, such as Franciscan friars 
Dominguez and Escalante and trader Pedro Vial, and 
explorer-colonizers, such as Franciscan missionary 
explorer Fray Francisco Garcés and Spanish army 
captain Juan Batista de Anza, were active in the terri- 
tories that now make up the American Southwest. 


The Dominguez-Escalante expedition of 1776- 
1777 took the friars north from the Rio Grande val- 
ley of New Mexico in search of a rumored city of 
bearded Indians and a northern route to California. 
They crossed the southern Rockies into the Great 
Basin (the first Europeans into that area) and proba- 
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bly fell just short of reaching Great Salt Lake before 
returning to the Rio Grande settlements. Pedro Vial 
was a trader employed by the government of New 
Spain to locate trading routes between Santa Fe and 
San Antonio, St. Louis, and New Orleans. Vial’s sev- 
eral crossings of the southern Great Plains in the 
1780s and 1790s provided the basis for the eventual 
opening of the Santa Fe Trail between that New Mex- 
ican city and St. Louis in 1821. 


During the final phase of Spanish exploration, 
explorer-colonizers established the Old Spanish Trail 
linking the Rio Grande valley settlements of Santa Fe 
and Albuquerque with the Arizona mission settle- 
ments and the new mission-presidios along the Cali- 
fornia coast from San Diego north to San Francisco. 
The most prominent of the clerical explorers was 
Fray Francisco Garcés, who explored the Gila and 
Colorado River valleys in the mid-1770s and also 
joined Captain Juan Batista de Anza on Anza’s pio- 
neering explorations of the route from the junction 
of the Gila and Colorado Rivers across the Mojave 
Desert and Cajon Pass to the San Gabriel Mission near 
today’s Los Angeles, a route now crossed by major 
interstate highways and the Union Pacific railroad. 
Other colonizing explorations in the Upper or Alta 
California coastal area aimed to establish the mis- 
sion-fort settlements designed to protect Spanish ter- 
ritory from the possible encroachment of Russian fur 
traders moving down the Pacific coast from the 
north. Sergeant Jose Francisco de Ortega discovered 
San Francisco Bay in 1769, and Alferéz (Sublieute- 
nant) Gabriel Moraga explored the entire Great Val- 
ley of California between 1806 and 1819, revealing 
much about the Sierra Nevada, the interior river val- 
leys, and mountain passes across both the Sierras 
and the coastal ranges. After 1821 and Mexican inde- 
pendence, Spanish explorers were no longer active in 
the American Southwest. But they had laid the foun- 
dation for later explorations by the Americans and 
eventual United States control over the Southwest. 


RUSSIAN EXPLORATION, 1770-1812 

Russian explorations in the United States were en- 
tirely commercially driven by the Russian fur trade, 
first established in the Aleutians in the 1770s. The 
southward push of the merchant fur traders (pro- 
myshlenniks) along the coast of Alaska and, by 1812, 
to northern California was simply an extension of 
the rapid Russian advance eastward across Siberia in 
search of sable fur. By the time these fur traders had 
reached the Aleutians, the seal and sea-otter trade 
had begun to develop and the pelts of marine mam- 
mals supplanted sable as the primary goals of the fur 
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trade companies. Although their explorations of 
(mostly coastal) Alaska were significant, the Russian 
explorers were overextended, undersupplied, and un- 
dermanned by the time they had begun to penetrate 
as far south as Vancouver Island. And although Rus- 
sian commercial explorers reached northern Califor- 
nia and established Fort Ross in 1812, that venture 
was never economical. The Russians’ chief contribu- 
tion to North American exploration was in posing a 
potential imperial challenge that forced Spain to col- 
onize California and Britain and France to pursue sig- 
nificant explorations of the Pacific Northwest in 
what is now the Washington and Oregon coastal re- 
gion. 


FRENCH EXPLORATION, 1754-1829 

Like the Russian explorers, French explorers in this 
period were motivated almost entirely by the fur- 
trade and related concerns, such as the discovery of 
a water route between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Even though official French exploration of the conti- 
nental interior ceased with the French and Indian 
War, French coastal exploration in the Pacific North- 
west, initially stimulated by the promise of riches in 
the sea-otter trade with China, was significant. But 
exploration along the Pacific Coast also was a part of 
the traditional French exploratory objective of link- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific via a sea-level route: the 
illusory Northwest Passage. Finally, French explora- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest was important for the 
advancement of Enlightenment science. In 1785- 
1786 the navigator Jean Frangois de Galaup, Comte 
de La Pérouse, was commissioned to explore the Pa- 
cific Ocean and investigate whaling and fur pros- 
pects, search for a passage between Pacific and Atlan- 
tic, and establish French claims in the “northwestern 
parts” of North America. Accompanying La Pérouse 
were a number of civilian scientists, including a 
physicist and three naturalists. Although Captain 
James Cook’s explorations in the Pacific Northwest 
a decade earlier were more important than those of 
La Pérouse, for scientific purposes his expedition’s 
work provided the most solid investigations of the 
coastal regions of the Northwest before American ex- 
plorers of the early nineteenth century. 


BRITISH AND ANGLO-AMERICAN 
EXPLORATION, 1754-1792 


British exploration of what is now the United States 
during this era was, like that of official French explo- 
ration, largely maritime and commercial but with 
overtones of imperial ambitions to match those of 
the Russians, Spanish, and French. This was particu- 
larly true along the Pacific Coast, where Captains 
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James Cook in the 1770s and George Vancouver in 
the 1790s led some of the century’s most important 
exploratory endeavors. They produced excellent 
maps of the coastal region of Washington and Ore- 
gon. Vancouver depicted the course of the Columbia 
River approximately 100 miles inland and provided 
representations of the great volcanic peaks of the 
Cascade Range. Cook demonstrated the limited likeli- 
hood of a sea-level strait connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific, slowing down the British naval maritime 
search for the fabled Northwest Passage. Civilian sci- 
entists on both missions collected considerable 
amounts of scientific data, particularly ethnographic 
data and information on “natural history.” 


Other British exploration in the present-day 
United States was largely confined to the hunting ex- 
peditions of settlers into the woods and valleys to the 
west of their farmsteads and villages along the At- 
lantic seaboard. This “Anglo-American” exploration 
(to distinguish it from “American exploration” of the 
postrevolutionary era) was often only a brief prelude 
to settlement; explorers such as Dr. Thomas Walker 
and James Robertson in the 1750s, among the first 
to view the great interior river systems west of the 
Appalachians, were followed closely by settlers like 
Daniel Boone who opened up the Ohio-Tennessee- 
Cumberland region for American settlement. In 
many instances the lands between the Appalachians 
and the Mississippi were actually settled by frontier 
farmers before they were officially “explored”; one of 
the primary geographical tasks of the new American 
government was to sort out conflicting land claims 
over land that was already being farmed but had 
never been mapped by an explorer, official or other- 
wise. The objectives of Anglo-American exploration, 
like those of other exploratory groups, were to find 
marketable land for settlement, to collect animal 
skins and pelts, and to locate a passage to the Pacific 
and the wealth of the Orient. The first major Ameri- 
can explorations after Independence had the same 
general goals. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATION, 1804-1829 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the goals, 
priorities, and results of exploration in what was be- 
coming the continental United States underwent a 
dramatic shift. The imperial clash between the Brit- 
ish, Spanish, and Americans for possession of North 
America was still very much a part of the business 
of exploration in 1800. But by 1807, continuing 
through 1829, commercial exploration—primarily 
by representatives of the fur trade in western North 
America—became the primary exploratory incen- 
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tive. What could be termed “imperial exploration” at 
this time was carried out under the auspices of the 
government of the early Republic. America’s epic ex- 
ploratory endeavor, the expedition of Captains Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, had multiple goals: 
commercial, geopolitical, and scientific. 


The primary objective of Lewis and Clark—as 
stated by Thomas Jefferson, the sponsor of their ex- 
pedition—was to locate a water route to the Pacific 
via the Missouri and Columbia Rivers. In doing so, 
Jefferson hoped they would also open the newly ac- 
quired territory of Louisiana to American merchants 
and farmers, thereby consolidating the American 
hold on the western interior and eventually wresting 
the Columbia basin and Pacific Northwest away 
from the British. It was, after all, an American sea 
captain, Robert Gray in the ship Columbia out of Bos- 
ton, who had first discovered the Columbia River in 
1792, giving the young Republic at least some claim 
over the lands it drained. Although Lewis and Clark 
succeeded in negotiating the lengthy Missouri River 
to its source and thence down Pacific slope waters to 
the Columbia and the Pacific, they failed in their ob- 
jective to locate a commercially feasible water route. 
But they did not fail in their goal of opening the 
trans-Mississippi region for American commerce. 
Within a year of their return to St. Louis, American 
fur trading posts were located in the remote western 
interior, as far as the junction of the Big Horn and 
Yellowstone Rivers in south-central Montana. 


U.S. Army explorers, such as Zebulon Pike (in 
1807-1808) and Stephen Long (in 1820), explored 
the central and southern Great Plains westward to 
the Colorado Rockies with the intent of defining the 
southern limits of the Louisiana Territory and the 
boundary between the United States and the interior 
provinces of New Spain. Civilian explorers Thomas 
Freeman and Peter Custis were commissioned by the 
government to ascend the Red River with much the 
same objective. All these explorers had some measure 
of success in collecting new geographical informa- 
tion on the southern portions of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory (paralleling the contributions of Lewis and Clark 
in the territory’s northern and western reaches). But 
it was the fur trade explorers between 1807 and 
1829 who truly opened up the West for American 
exploitation. 


If Lewis and Clark, Pike, and other government 
explorers were “diplomats in buckskin,” then the 
members of the Rocky Mountain fur trade were “ex- 
pectant capitalists.” Profit-seeking rather than secur- 
ing political claims to territory remained the chief 
goal of the fur-trade explorers. Fur-trade exploration 
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began with John Colter, George Drouillard, and An- 
drew Henry, employees of Manuel Lisa’s Missouri 
Fur Company. From 1807 to 1810 they began to 
clarify the relationships between the source regions 
of the Missouri, Snake, and Colorado Rivers as the re- 
sult of their search to establish trade relationships 
with tribes of the northern Plains and Rockies. Lisa’s 
men were followed by John Jacob Astor’s grand 
scheme to establish Astoria, an American fur-— 
trading post at the mouth of the Columbia. A west- 
bound party of Astor’s men, led by Wilson Price 
Hunt in 1810, and an eastbound party led by Robert 
Stuart in 1812, laid down almost the entire route 
that would, a few decades later, become the Oregon 
Trail. 


After these promising beginnings came a ten- 
year hiatus resulting from the War of 1812 and Indi- 
an resistance to American traders on the upper Mis- 
souri. Then the Rocky Mountain fur trade emerged 
again, this time under the auspices of William Henry 
Ashley and his Rocky Mountain Fur Company. Al- 
though the members of the fur trade were active in 
western exploration until the conclusion of the fur- 
trade era in the early 1840s, it was the decade of the 
1820s that represented the high-water mark of fur- 
trade exploration. Chief among the fur trade explor- 
ers was Jedediah Strong Smith, who, in less than a 
decade in the West, saw more territory than any ex- 
plorer before or after him. Smith’s journeys took 
him from the Missouri and Platte to the Snake and 
Columbia, south to Great Salt Lake, across the Great 
Basin to California, throughout California and north 
into Oregon and Washington, and into the lower 
Colorado River country and across the Great Basin 
back to Great Salt Lake. Smith’s manuscript map 
was lost, but the geographical knowledge it con- 
tained was not. American maps in the 1830s clearly 
demonstrated the significance of the fur trade in con- 
tributing to American knowledge of the western in- 
terior. With that knowledge came political control, 
and with the Louisiana Territory firmly in American 
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hands, the country was poised for the military ex- 
pansion that followed. 


See also American Indians: American Indian 
Resistance to White Expansion; 
Cartography; European Influences: 
Enlightenment Thought; Expansion; 
French; French and Indian War, 
Consequences of; Frontier; Fur and Pelt 
Trade; Geography; Imperial Rivalry in the 
Americas; Lewis and Clark Expedition; 
Louisiana Purchase; Mississippi River; 
Natural History; Northwest; Spain; Trails 
to the West. 
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